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THE 

VICTORIES  AND  CONQUESTS 

OF  THB 

BRITISH  ARMY. 

latrodnction. — State  of  England,  military  and  ooKtical. — India.^  Critical 
situation  of  British  interests. —  Marquis  WeilMler  appointed  to  the 
GoTemment. — His  measures. — ^War  declared.  —  Tlppoo  attacks  the 
army  of  Cannanore. — Seringapatam  invested. — Stormed  by  General 
Baird. — Death,  diaracter,  and  anecdotes  of  the  Soltann  of  Mysore. — 
Military  observations. — Acts  of  cruelty.— Tippoo  killed  by  an  Irish 
soldier. 

The  histoiy  of  military  nations  exhibits  periods  of  disaster 
and  success,  when  good  and  evil  fortune,  as  if  ruled  by  a 
fatality,  prevail.  With  some,  in  every  essay,  conquest  crowns 
their  arms ;  while  the  bravest  efforts  of  others  terminate  in- 
variably in  defeat.  Again,  the  best  measures  fail  to  obtain 
success, — mischances  follow  thick  upon  each  other, — posses- 
sions are  lost, — power  declines, — ^and  a  name,  before  which  a 
world  once  trembled,  becomes  a  by-word,  and  is  rarely  used 
but  to  mark  the  mutability  of  national  prosperity. 

In  looking  back  on  past  events,  perhaps  the  gloomiest 
period  of  British  history  will  be  found  between  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  independence,  in  1775,  and  that  of  the  French 
revolution  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Conquest  deserted 
those  banners  which  for  ages  she  had  crowned  with  victory, 
— ^the  days  of  England's  glory  seemed  departed, — and  her 
military  dispositions  were  rendered  nugatory  by  a  thousand 
accidental  occurrences,  which  no  human  prudence  could  fore- 
see. Disciplined  valour  was  defeated  by  the  raw  levies  of 
her  own  colonists^  and  her  continental  influence  was  placed  in 
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abeyance  for  a  time,  by  those  splendid  victories  achieved  by 
the  armies  of  the  French  Repablic  over  the  best  organized  and 
best  commanded  troops  in  Europe. 

Had  the  pride  alone  of  Britain  been  lowered  by  the  failure  of 
her  arms,  that  circumstance  would  have  been  sufficiently 
humiliating;  but  far  more  disastrous  consequences  resulted 
from  these  continued  defeats.  The  North  American  coloniefi 
were  wrested  from  the  parent  country,  never  to  be  recovered  ; 
and  a  retention  of  her  Indian  possessions  became  a  doubtful 
question.  French  influence,  too  successfully  employed  with 
almost  every  European  cabinet,  had  already  reached  the 
East;  and  the  native  princes,  ripe  for  revolt,  were  only 
awaiting  a  fitting  moment  to  throw  ofl*  the  mask,  and,  by  an 
appeal  to  arms^  free  themselves  from  the  thrall  of  a  power 
which  in  secret  they  both  dreaded  and  detested.  This  state 
of  things  was  pregnant  indeed  with  danger  to  Great  Britain  ; 
but  bold  and  well-digested  measures  saved  her  in  this  her 
political  extremity ;  and  when  every  thing  was  most  heavily 
overcast,  the  first  promise  of  returning  prosperity  dawned,  and 
a  future' tide  of  conquest  flowed  from  her  earlier  successes  in  the 
East. 

In  1797,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  was  nominated  to  the 
Government  of  India ;  and  on  his  ariving  at  the  Presidency, 
he  found  the  British  interests  environed  by  a  thousand  perils. 
Most  of  the  native  powers  were  avowedly  inimical,  or  secretly 
iil-disposed.  It  was  known  that  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore  was 
in  active  communication  with  the  French  Directory ;  that  he 
had  tendered  his  alliance ;  that  in  return,  he  had  received  an 
assurance  of  co-operation,  and  the  assistance  of  European  offi- 
cers to  train  his  troops,  accompanied  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
warlike  stores.  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  also  endeavouriug  to 
influence  Zemaun  Schah  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  English  territory,  pressing  the  Mahratta 
powers  to  join  the  league,  and  make  common  cause  against 
the  British  by  a  simultaneous  revolt.  Scindia  was  notoriously 
devoted  to  the  French — and  of  course  the  Court  of  Deccan 
was  unfriendly.  The  Rajah  of  Berar  was  more  than  suspected 
of  disaffection  ;  and  Holkar,  if  not  a  declared  enemy,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  friend. 

In  this  ominous  aspect  of  Eastern  affairs,  nothing  could 
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We  preserved  India  to  3reat  Britun  bnt  prompt  and  dariog 
measures — ^and  Lord  Welleslej  at  once  perceived  that  war 
was  iDevitable — while  the  proclamatioii  of  the  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  the  landing  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  of 
ollieers  and  men  for  Tippoo's  service,  harried  the  crisis.  A 
premature  declaration  would,  however,  have  been  impolitic. 
The  British  armies  were  not  ready  for  the  field, — their  mati'^ 
rid  was  incomplete — their  organization  imperfect, — and,  until 
these  deficiencies  were  remedied,  Lord  Wellesley  determined 
to  delay  the  honr  of  hostile  movements ;  and  this,  with  admi- 
rable tact,  he  managed  to  accomplish. 

It  was  an  object  of  paramount  importance  to  interrupt  the 
native  relations,  if  possible,  and  detach  the  Nizam  from  the 
Snltaun  of  Mysore.  The  army  of  the  former  amounted  to 
fourteen  thousand  men,  officered  and  disciplined  by  French 
mercenaries.  The  Marquis  applied  himself  to  effect  a  new 
treaty,  hy  which  the  force  at  Hyderabad  should  be  augmented, 
and  the  French  officers  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
prince.  These  objects  were  happily'effected.  A  moveable 
column  was  despatched  from  Fort  William— reached  Hydera- 
bad by  forced  marches — and,  assisted  by  the  Nizam's  cavalry, 
surrounded  the  infantry,  arrested  the  officers,  and  disarmed 
the  sepoys.  The  Governor-General,  finding  himself  now  in 
an  attitude  to  commence  hostilities,  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  Tippoo,  which  was  unnoticed  for  some  time.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  British  array  produced  an  unsatisfactory 
reply ;  and,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  war  was  formally 
declared. 

The  British  force,  with  which  this  short  and  brilliant  cam- 
paign was  opened  and  completed,  consisted  of  the  army  of  the 
Carnatie,  under  General  II arris,  and  that  of  Cannanore,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Stuart.  Including  the  corps  at  Hydera- 
bad, and  the  infantry  of  the  Nizam,  the  former  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand*  men,  to  which  a  cavalry  corps  of  six  thousand 
sabres  was  united.  These  were  a  contingent  of  the  Nizam, 
and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  his  own — ^his  son,  Meer  AUum. 
The  Western,  or  Cannanore  corps,  numbered  about  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  army  of  the  Carnatie  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  carried  some  hill  forts  with  trifling  oj^osition, 
b2 
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while  tlie  corps  under  Stuart  marched  direct  on  Seringapatam. 
Ascertaining  that  his  capital  was  threatened,  Tippoo  broke  up 
from  his  cantonments,  intending  to  attack  the  army  of  the 
Carnatic;  but  suddenly  changing  his  plans,  he  hurried 
with  the  dite  of  his  infantry  to  meet  the  division  from  Can- 
nan  ore. 

Never  was  the  field  taken  with  deadlier  animosity  to  an 
enemy  than  that  with  which  Tippoo  regarded  his  antagonists. 
Like  Hannibal's  to  Rome,  the  hatred  of   the    Sultaun  to 
Britain  was  hereditary  and  implacable.     In  the  infancy  of 
English  glory,  a  foe  like  him  was  reckoned  truly  formidable. 
His  military  talents  were  considerable  ;  and,  with  excellent 
judgment,  and  untrammelled  by  Eastern  presumption,  he  saw 
the  defects  of  native  discipline,  and  laboured  to  remove  them. 
He  had  striven,  and  with  success,  through  the  agency  of 
Europeans,  to  introduce  into  his  camp  the  improved  systems  of 
modern  warfare ;  and  the  army  of  the  Mysore  had,  within  a 
few  years,  undergone  a  mighty  change.     Many  confidential 
communications  that  passed  between  the  Sultaun  and  his  chief 
officers,  found  after  the  fall  of  the  capital,  prove  with  what 
assiduity  he  had  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  force  that,  by  physical  and  numerical  superiority, 
should  crush  a  power  he  detested,  and  overthrow  England's 
dominion  in  the  East.      Tippoo's  infantry  were   tolerably 
drilled — ^his  artillery  were  respectable — and  though  his  nume- 
rous horse  were  quite  unequal  to  meet  and  repel  the  combined 
charge  of  British  cavalry,  still,  as  irregulars,  they  were  excel- 
lent ;  alike  dangerous  to  an  enemy  from  their  rapid  move- 
ment, the  audacity  with  which  their  sudden  assault  was  made, 
and  the  celerity,  when  repulsed,  with  which  their  retreat  was 
effected. 

On  the  5th,  the  Sultaun's  camp  was  indistinctly  seen  from 
the  British  outposts.  Four  native  battalions,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Montressor,  were  in  advance  at  S^daseer,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  division  cantoned  at  a  distance  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  miles  in  the  rear.  The  country  was  difficult  and 
wooded ;  and  to  troops  who  were  acquainted  with  its  locali- 
ties, extremely  favourable  for  taking  an  enemy  by  surprise. 
From  the  detached  position  of  the  different  brigades,  Tippoo 
could  attack  them  in  detail  and  press  with  an  overwhelm- 
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lag  force  the  leading  regiments  under  Montressor,  and 
probably  cut  them  off  before  they  could  be  supported  from  the 
rear.  So  favonrable  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  neglected 
*>-<and  the  Sultaun  made  his  dispositions  to  attack  the  British 
diriBioD  the  next  morning, 

A  deep  jungle  lay  between  him  and  his  enemy — and  at 
nine  o'clock  he  passed  through  the  brushwood  undiscoyered, 
and  threw  himself  furiously  on  the  front  and  flanks  of  Mon- 
faresBor  6  brigade.  Though  surprised,  and  assailed  under  yery 
disconn^ng  circumstances  by  a  force  immensely  superior  in 
point  of  numbers,  the  sepoys  behayed  with  yeteran  steadiness, 
and  fonght  most  gallantly.  Eyery  effort  made  by  Tippoo  to 
Bhake  their  formation  failed.  For  fiye  hours,  these  natiye 
regiments  sustained  furious  and  repeated  attacks  unsupported; 
and  not  until  Stuart,  after  considerable  opposition  from  the 
Soitaan's  troops,  who  had  gained  the  rear  of  Montressor,  came 
np  and  relieyed  this  hard-pressed  brigade,  did  the  fiery 
Sultaun  desist  from  the  assault.  Unable  longer  to  withstand 
the  united  force  opposed  to  him,  Tippoo  retired  in  disorder, 
leaying  fifteen  hundred  of  his  best  troops  upon  the  field, 
while  the  British  loss  scarcely  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Completely  repulsed  by  the  diyision  of  Cannanore,  the 
Sultaun  did  not  renew  the  attack,  but  moyed  again  to  Banga- 
lore, and  came  up  with  the  army  of  the  Camatic.  After  a 
cayalry  demonstration,  which  a  few  cannon-shot  checked, 
Tippoo  fell  back  upon  his  capital — ^and  General  Harris  con- 
tinued his  n^arch  with  all  the  despatch  his  defectiye  means  of 
transport  would  permit. 

The  army  of  the  Camatic,  taking  the  southern  road  to 
Seringapatam,  passed  Karkunhully  unopposed,  crossed  the 
Madoor,  and  on  the  27th  reached  Malayelly,  where  Tippoo 
was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Anxious  to  bring  on  an 
action,  Colonel  Wellesley,  with  the  Nizam's  troops,  the  33rd 
European  regiment,  and  Floyd's  cayalry,  adyanced  against 
the  left,  while  General  Harris  attacked  the  right.  For  a 
time,  Tippoo,  by  a  rocket  discharge  and  brisk  cannonade  stroye 
to  arrest  these  forward  moyements — ^but  the  British  advanced 
steadily,  and  no  effort  which  the  Sultaun  could  make  would 
check  them.     A   fine  body  of  the   Sultaun's  best  troops, 
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amounting  to  two  thousand,  came  boldlj  forward  and  attacked 
the  o3rd.  Their  reserved  fire  was  received  by  the  British  at 
some  sixty  yards,  and  answered  by  a  bayonet-rush.  The 
Sultaun's  infantry  broke,  —  the  British  cavalry  charged 
home, — no  quarter  was  given, — and  an  immense  number 
of  the  bravest  of  the  native  troops  were  bayoneted  or  cut 
down. 

Following  up  his  success,  Harris  crossed  the  Canveiy, 
Tippoo  contenting  himself  with  making  a  close  reconnaissance 
on  the  2nd  and  4th,  as  the  British  defiled  along  the  heights. 
On  the  5th,  the  whole  army  took  up  its  ground  in  front  of 
the  city,  and  made  preparations  for  immediately  commencing 
the  siege. 

Seringapatam  stands  on  an  island  of  bare  and  desolate 
appearance,  formed  by  the  river  Cauvery,  which  here  divides 
itself  into  separate  streams — ^the  waters  creeping  sluggishly 
along  for  nearly  three  miles,  when  they  again  become  united. 
This  insulated  surface  is  in  no  place  above  a  mile  across*— 
and  on  its  upper  extremity  the  city  is  built,  both  channels 
of  the  river  flowing  immediately  beneath  its  walls.* 

The  fortifications  are  in  the  Eastern  style,  the  works  ir- 
regular, and  the  defences  rather  numerous  than  well-con-* 
stiucted.  Several  walls,  one  within  the  other,  connect 
bastions  of  different  forms ;  some  being  the  ancient  Hinda 
tower,  while  others  are  of  regular  proportions,  and  formed 
after  the  designs  of  European  engineers.  The  point  of  attack 
chosen  by  the  British  commander  was  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  fort;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Bombay  army,  which 
joined  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  siege  was  vigorously- 
pressed. 

The  besiegers'  camp  was  judiciously  selected,  and  distant 
from  the  west  face  of  the  works  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  paces.  The  right  occupied  a  height,  while  the  left 
was  protected  by  the  Cauvery  and  an  aqueduct.     The  rear 

*  At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the  garrison  numbered  twenty- 
thousand  men  of  ad  arms,  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  mounted  on  the  works.  Indeed,  Tippoo's  arsenal  was  amply 
stocked  with  artillery — for  more  than  six  hundred  pieces,  in  all  the  yariety 
of  Indian  calibre,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  after  the  capture  of 
the  place. 
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also,  was  effectually  secured  bj  steep  rayines,  and  the  water- 
course that  supplied  the  greater  ciuial*  There  were  several 
topes*  within  the  lines,  thickly  planted  with  cocoa-trees  and 
hambooB,  thus  affording  ample  means  for  constructing  ladders 
and  fascines.  The  place  was  healthy,  the  water  pure  and 
abundant^  and  it  possessed  all  the  security  of  an  intrenched 
camp. 

A  part  of  the  position  howerer,  in  front  of  Tippoo's  advanced 
posts,  was  within  range  of  musketry  and  rockets,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  from  these  the  enemy  should  be  dislodged.  A 
night  attack,  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Wellesiey  and 
Shaw,  was  unsuccessful,  and  attended  with  considerable  loss. 
On  the  following  day  the  whole  line  was  stormed ;  the  right 
and  left  flanks  and  centre  being  simultaneously  assaulted 
under  a  heavy  cannonade.  On  every  point  the  attacks  suc- 
ceeded— and  a  line  of  posts  was  gained,  reaching  from  Sul- 
tannpet  to  the  Cauyery,  and  advanced  within  eighteen  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  fortress.  On  the  west  front,  the  Bombay 
army  were  securely  established  within  a  thousand  paces  of  that 
angle  of  the  fort;  while  a  watercourse  was  seized  on  the 
south,  which  allowed  that  face  of  the  works  to  be  invested 
within  leas  than  nine  hundred  yards. 

The  siege  was  vigorously  pressed — an  intrenchment  was 
stormed  on  the  eyening  of  the  20th;  and  a  parallel  opened 
within  seven  hundred  and  eighty  paces  of  the  works.  On 
the  22nd  the  garrison  made  a  grand  sortie,  and  fell  in  con- 
siderable force  upon  the  Bengal  army ;  but  their  sustained 
efforts  were  repulsed,  and  they  were  driven  into  the  town 

^  After  a  night  attack  on  one  of  these  in  front  of  the  position,  from 
which  the  besiegers  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  a  constant  discharge  of 
mofiketry,  a  cnrions  incident  occorred  while  returning  in  the  dark  to  the 
lines.  Lieutenant  Lambton  came  up,  and  assured  the  general  to  whose 
ataff  he  was  attached,  that  the  troops,  instead  of  marching  yrom,  were 
marching  on  the  enemy.  The  guide;  on  being  referred  to,  was  obstinate 
in  asserting  that  he  was  right,  while  Lambton  declared  that  in  the  star- 
light he  had  clearly  ascertained  that  instead  of  moving  to  the  southward, 
the  troops  were  marching  directly  north,  Baird  procured  a  pocket-corn- 
pus--and,  putting  a  fire-fly  on  the  glass,  aseertained  that  his  march  was 
cntnteous,  and  his  guide  entirely  astray.  Fortunately,  he  had  time  to 
Kmedy  the  mistake— jocularly  observing,  that  '*  in  future  he  should  put 
more  Cuth  in  the  stars  than  he  had  done  formerly.*' — Hook, 
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with  a  loss  of  sis  hundred  men.  On  the  26th,  the  enemj 
having  intrenched  themselves  behind  a  watercourse  only  three 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  place,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  obtain  its  possession.  It  was  accordingly  assaulted 
in  gallant  style,  and  carried,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  that 
cost  both  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  a  serious  loss  of  life. 

On  the  3Qth  a  battery  was  unmasked,  and  commenced 
breaching  the  bastion ;  on  the  2nd  of  May,  another  was  com- 
pleted, and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  curtain  to  the  right — 
while  several  guns  of  large  calibre  were  gradually  got  to  work. 
The  old  masonry,  unable  to  support  this  well-served  and  well- 
sustained  cannonade,  began  to  yield — masses  of  the  wall  came 
down  into  the  ditch — a  breach  in  the  fausse-braye  was  re- 
ported practicable — and  on  the  drd  of  May,  the  face  of  the 
bastion  was  in  such  a  state  of  ruin,  that  preparations  were 
made  for  an  immediate  assault.  In  a  brief  letter,*  orders  to 
that  effect  were  given  next  morning  to  Major-General  Baird, 
who  had  volunteered  to  command  the  storming  party. 

That  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  should,  to  a  certain 
extent,  have  been  achieved  by  the  agency  of  Baird,  appears 
a  striking  act  of  retributive  providence.  He,  who  was  to  lead 
on  that  resistless  soldiery,  by  whose  bayonets  the  life  and 
throne  of  Tippoo  should  be  extinguished,  had  pined  in  hope- 
less captivity,  the  tenant  of  a  dungeon,  in  that  capital  which 
lie  was  to  enter  in  a  few  hours  a  conqueror.  In  the  melan- 
choly slaughter  of  Colonel  Bailey  and  his  troops  by  Hyder 
Aly,  on  the  10th  of  September  1780,t  Baird,  then  a  captain, 

*  Sir, — The  breach  being  reported  practicable,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  desires  that  the  assault  may  be  made  this  day,  at  one  p.m. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  Barky  Close,  Adjt.-6en.  &c.  &c. 

Head  Quarters,  Camp,  4th  May,  1799. 

t  On  the  24th  July,  1780,  the  cavalry  of  Hyder  Aly,  being  within  nine 
miles  of  Madras,  a  despatch  was  sent  off  to  Colonel  Bailey,  who  was  in 
the  Northern  Circar,  with  a  force  of  about  three  or  four  thousand  men,  to 
join  Sir  Hector  Munro's  army  at  the  mount  at  Madras.  Most  unfor- 
tunately,  however,  this  order  was  subsequently  changed,  and  Colonel 
Bailey  was  directed  to  proceed  direct  to  Conjeverone.  On  his  way  to  join 
Sir  Hector  Mnnro,  he  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  Hyder's  army,  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Tippoo,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  cavalry, 
eight  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.    Notwithstanding  the 
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was  desperately  wounded,  made  prisoner,  hnrried  to  Seringa- 
patain,  and  there  subjected  to  treatment  that,  eren  at  a  period 
remote  from  the  event,  cannot  be  heard  without  producing  in 
the  reader  a  thrill  of  horror  and  disgost     Of  the  many  who 

Tut  nnmerical  superiority  of  this  force  OTer  that  of  Colonel  Baikr,  eon* 
siderably  weakened  by  a  mutiny  in  the  first  regiment  of  csTtlry,  whidi  it 
had  be«n  found  necessary  to  march  prisoners  to  Madras,  they  were  most 
decisiTely  repulsed.  This  rictory,  splendid  as  was  the  achievement,  was 
dearly  bought ;  since,  by  again  diminishing  the  eifectiye  strength  of  this 
little  army,  he  considerably  added  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his 
litoation.  At  this  juncture  Colonel  Bailey  sent  off  a  messenger  to  Sir 
Hector  Munro,  informing  him  of  the  precarious  state  in  which  he  found 
hunself.  In  consequence,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  Bailey's  assistance, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fletcher,  consisting  of  the  flank  companies 
of  the  73rd,  two  of  European  grenadiers,  and  elrren  of  sepoys,  making 
altogether  about  a  thousand  men.  Dreading  an  attack,  Colonel  Fletcher 
aTOided  it  by  altering  his  line  of  march,  and  making  a  wide  detour,  which, 
although  it  added  to  their  fatigue,  insured  their  safety,  and  enabled  them 
to  join  Colonel  Bailey  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  haring,  ncTertheless, 
fallen  in  with  Hyder's  pickets  close  to  his  position  at  Perambaukum.  The 
troops  of  this  detachment,  wearied  as  they  were,  were  permitted  to  halt 
only  till  the  evening,  when  the  whole  force  marched  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  BaQey  to  join  Sir  Hector  Munro.  Hyder  had  again  obtained 
tiie  most  correct  intelligence  of  their  movements,  and  taking  adyantage  of 
the  necessary  delay  in  tiie  return  of  this  gallsnt  body  of  troops,  enfiladed 
every  part  of  the  road  by  which  they  were  to  maroh  with  artillery,  and 
placed  his  best  infantry  in  ambuscade  at  every  available  point.  The  Eng- 
lish troops  had  not  proceeded  more  than  four  miles,  when  an  alarm  was 
given  that  the  enemy  was  on  their  flank.  They  immediately  formed,  but 
finding  the  attack  was  not  serious,  continued  their  march.  The  road  lay 
through  an  avenue  of  banyan  trees,  with  a  jungle  on  either  side,  and  upon 
their  entrance  into  this  road  they  were  again  attacked  on  their  flanks  by 
the  enemy's  opening  two  or  three  guns,  and  commencing  a  fire  of  some 
musketry  from  the  thick  part  of  the  jungle.  They  instantly  halted,  and 
immediately  afterwards  endeavoured  to  take  the  guns,  but  the  darkness 
frustrated  tiieir  efforts.  And  then  it  was  that  Colonel  Bailey  determined 
to  halt  till  daylight ;  a  determination  at  first  sight  incompatible  with  the 
admitted  necessity  of  making  the  march  by  night,  and  which,  while  it  not 
only  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  enemy  to  draw  off  his  cannon  to 
another  and  stronger  point,  which  the  English  had  inevitably  to  pass  in 
the  morning,  practically  announced  to  Tippoo  the  exact  position  in  which 
he  had  checked  them,  and  moreover  suggested  to  Hyder  the  importance 
of  advancing,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  their  unexpected  halt.  Colonel 
Bailey's  words,  explanatory  of  his  decision,  which  he  addressed  to  Captain 
Baird,  were,  '*  I  am  determined  to  halt  till  daylight,  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  about  me."  At  daylight  tiiey  accordingly  recom- 
ueneed  their  march,  and  as  the  column  moved  out  of  the  avenue  uito  th^ 
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shared  bis  captivity,  few  Temained  to  narrate  their  sufferings* 
Disease,  stanration,  poison,  and  the  bowstring  ended  their 
miserable  lives :  bat  a  providential  ordinance  willed  it  that 
Baird  should  survive — and,  after  disease  failed  to  rob  him  of 

plain,  a  battery  of  eight  guns  opened  npon  it,  rapported  by  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Bailey  immediately  ordered  Captains  Kennedy 
and  Gowdie,  with  the  native  grenadiers,  to  attack  them ;  they  did  so,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  most  of  the  guns,  and  in  driving  back  the  troops  who 
supported  them.  But  at  this  moment  the  heads  of  the  different  colnmna 
of  Hyder's  army  appeared — Hyder  having  passed  Sir  Hector  Munro  in 
the  night — moving  down  upon  the  line,  which  induced  Kennedy  and 
Gowdie  immediately  to  call  off  their  detachment  from  the  captured  guns 
to  join  the  main  body.  At  this  juncture  Bailey  formed  his  force,  consist- 
ing of  little  more  than  three  thousand  men,  in  line  upon  the  bank  of  an 
old  nullah,  or  watercourse,  and  opened  his  guns  upon  the  enemy ;  bat 
Hyder,  too  powerful  an  antagonist  for  a  mere  handful  of  men,  so  disposed 
his  immense  army  as  completely  to  surround  him,  and  commenced  a  de- 
structive fire  upon  him  from  his  artillery  in  every  direction.  The  various 
descriptions  of  this  memorable  and  most  unequal  contest  all  agree  in  confirm- 
ing the  belief,  that  vast  as  was  the  disparity  between  the  contending  armies, 
and  although  Hyder  had  upwards  of  seventv  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  field, 
the  day  would  have  been  won  by  the  English  if  ^e  fortune  of  war  had  not 
been  so  decidedly  against  them.  The  enemy  were  repeatedly  and  con- 
tinually repulsed,  their  infantry  gave  way,  while  their  cavalry  were  fSdling 
in  all  directions,  and  it  is  said,  Hyder  was  only  prevented  from  retreating 
by  the  persuasions  of  Colonel  Lally,  who  represented  to  him  that  retiring 
would  bring  him  in  contact  with  Sir  Hector  Munro,  who  was  in  his  rear ; 
and  at  this  moment,  and  while  the  English  were  actually  sustaining  tba 
combined  attack  of  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo,  two  of  their  tumbrils 
exploded,  and  in  an  instant  the  brave  men,  who  were  on  the  eve  of  gaining 
one  of  the  most  splendid  victories  ever  achieved,  were  deprived  of  their 
ammunition  and  the  services  of  all  their  artillery.  In  this  helpless  and 
dreadful  state,  under  a  heavy  and  tremendous  fire  of  cannon  and  rockets* 
these  gallant,  but  unfortunate  soldiers,  remained  from  half-past  sevea 
until  nine  o'dock.  The  slaughter  of  the  British  began  to  be  tremendous, 
as  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side.  Colonel  Fletcher  had 
carried  off  the  grenadier  company  of  the  73rd  to  support  the  rear-guard, 
and  was  never  heard  of  more.  Hyder  Aly  came  with  his  whole  army  on 
their  right  flank,  charging  them  with  columns  of  horse,  while  the  infimtry 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry.  These  were  followed  by  the  elephants 
and  Mysore  cavalry,  which  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  gallant  band 
of  heroes.  In  the  midst  of  this.  Colonel  Bailey,  wounded  as  he  was, 
formed  his  men  into  a  square,  and  without  ammunition  received  and  re- 
pulsed thirteen  different  attacks  of  the  enemy's  squadrons.  At  length  the 
esse  became  evidently  hopeless,  and  the  sepoys,  under  Captain  Lucas, 
having  been  broken  and  dispersed.  Colonel  Bailey,  seeing  that  further 
resistance  was  vain,  tied  his  handkerchief  on  his  sword  as  a  flag  of  trace. 
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life,  or  temptation*  deprire  him  of  his  honour,  he  was  des- 
tined to  lead  that  band  to  vengeance,  hj  whom  a  tyrant  was 
exterminated,  and  the  power  of  Mysore  prostrated  to  the 
dust! 

The  arrangements  for  the  assault  were  completed  on  the 
evening  of  the  3rd — and  two  thousand  &ve  hundred  Euro- 
peans, and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  native  troops  were 
selected  to  carry  it  into  execution.  After  sunset,  ladders^ 
fascines,  &c.  were  conveyed  into  the  trenches  unnoticed  by 
the  enemy ;  and  before  daybreak,  the  storming  parties, 
evading  the  observation  of  the  garrison,  marched  quietly  in, 
and  lay  down  until  the  order  to  assault  was  giveu. 

One  o'clock  came— the  city  at  that  hour  was  perfectly 
quiet, — while  the  trenches,  to  all  appearance,  contained 
nothing  but  their  ordinary  guards.  This  tranquillity  was 
suddenly  interrupted.  Baird  appeared,  ordered  the  assault 
to  be  given — and  that  word,  **  Forward !"  annihilated  an 
empire,  and  changed  a  dynasty  over  an  immense  territory, 
with  a  population  almost  countless,  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  a  revenue  of  five  millions  sterling.  The 
forlorn  hope  rushed  on,  followed  closely  by  the  columns  under 
Dunlop  and  Sherbroke — both  plunging  into  the  river  under 
a  tremendous  fire  of  rockets  and  musketry.  The  ford  across 
the  Cauvery  had  been  staked  the  preceding  night,  to  mark  the 
passage  the  troops  should  take;  but,  in  the  hurry,  they 
swerved  to  the  right,  and  getting  into  deeper  water,  the 
progress  of  the  column  was  retailed.  Baird,  observing  the 
difficulty,  rushed  on  to  the  forlorn  hope,— cheered  the  men 


and  ordered  Captain  Baird,  who  was  now  second  in  command,  to  ( 
firing.  Hyder's  officers  refused  to  attend  to  Colonel  Bailey's  signal, 
pointing  to  the  sepoys,  who  in  their  confusion  were  still  continuing  to 
fire;  this,  however,  being  explained,  they  agreed  to  give  quarter,  and 
Colonel  Bailey  directed  Captain  Baird  to  order  his  men  to  ground  their 
arms.  The  order  was  of  course  obeyed,  and  the  instant  it  was  so,  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  commanded  by  Tippoo  Saib  in  person,  rushed  upon  the 
nnarmed  troops  before  they  could  recover  themselves,  cutting  down 
every  man  within  their  reach. — Abridged  from  Hook*  9  ••  Lift  of  Baird,** 
*  **  During  this  period,  Hyder  sent  some  of  his  principal  officers  to 
indoce  the  English  to  enter  his  service.  He  offered  tliem  three  times  as 
ninch  pay  as  &y  received  in  our  army,  and  as  many  horses,  palanquins, 
■nd  wives  as  they  chose."— Zi/e  qf  Sir  David  Baird. 
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forward, — and  in  six  minutes  the  British  colours  were  flying 
above  the  breach ! 

Filing  off  right  and  left,  the  storming  parties  pressed  on. 
The  north-west  l)astion  was  carried — ^all  went  prosperously 
—although  the  discovery  of  an  inner  ditch,  filled  with  water, 
was  at  first  alarming.  But  the  scaffolding  used  by  Tippoo's 
workmen,  and  most  fortunately  left  there  undisturbed,  enabled 
the  British  to  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  enter  the  body  of 
the  place. 

The  right  column  halted  on  the  east  cavalier  to  give  the 
men  breathing-time  after  yiolent  exertion  under  &  burning 
sun.  They  awaited  there  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  to 
proceed  and  assail  the  palace,  where  it  was  belieyed  Tippoo 
had  retired.  The  report  was  untrue,-*— that  palace  he  was 
fated  never  to  revisit, — for  the  tyrant  of  Mysore  was  then 
gone  to  his  account ! 

The  left  column,  in  the  mean  time,  had  overcome  every 
opposition,  and  continued  their  course  along  the  ramparts,  as 
directed  in  the  general  order  for  the  assault.  Part  of  the  12th 
regiment,  however,  either  mistaking  or  disobeying  orders, 
rushed  into  the  body  of  the  town,  and  finding  the  sally-port 
crowded  with  the  Sultaun's  troops,  commenced  firing  from  the 
inside  on  the  archway,  while  the  remainder  of  their  own  oo* 
lumn  were  keeping  up  a  sharp  fusilade  upon  it  from  the  other 
side.  No  wonder,  thus  enfiladed,  that  the  passage  was  choked 
with  dead  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  on  the  removal 
of  the  bodies,  that  above  three  hundred  of  the  soldiers  of 
Mysore  had  fallen  in  this  narrow  space. 

It  is  said,  that  to  the  moment  of  the  assault,  Tippoo  never 
supposed  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  storm  the  fortress ; 
and  when  the  marching  of  the  columns  to  the  breach  was 
reported,  he  received  the  intelligence  with  incredulity.  The 
increasing  uproar  undeceived  him,  and  rising  from  table,  where 
dinner  had  been  laid  under  a  thatched  shed  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  works,  he  performed  his  ablutions  coolly,  and  called 
for  his  horse  and  arms.*     At  that  moment  the  death  of  his 

*  He  ordered  his  personal  servants  to  load  the  carbines  which  they  car« 
tied  for  his  own  use,  and  hastened  along  the  ramparts  towards  the  breach. 
He  repeatedly  fired ;  and  one  of  his  servants  saw  him  bring  down  several 
Eoropeans  near  the  top  of  the  breach. 
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best  officer  was  announoed.  The  Saltaan  paid  a  tribute  to  tbe 
braveiy  of  his  faTourite,  named  his  suooessor,  and  rode  forth 
never  to  return. 

On  the  left,  Tippoo  commanded  in  person ;  and  here,  the 
traverses,  erected  to  protect  the  breach,  were  so  furiously 
defended,  that  the  assaihuits  were  completely  checked.  The 
Soltaan  fought  among  his  meanest  soldiers — and,  if  his  at- 
tendants can  be  trusted,  several  of  the  most  daring  of  the 
assailants  were  shot  by  the  prince  himself.  Fortunately  for 
the  British,  by  some  unaccountable  neglect,  a  passage  from  the 
ditch  to  the  rampart,  by  which  the  Sultaun's  working  parties 
passed  from  one  place  to  the  other,  had  been  forgotten.  By 
this  way,  the  12th  regiment  reached  the  rampart,  and  pressing 
quickly  ifbrward,  turned  the  traverses,  and  poured  in  a  flank- 
ing fire  that  rendered  them  untenable.  The  troops  that  had 
held  them  hitherto  were  now  obliged  to  retire— the  posts 
were  abandoned  —  and  the  Sultaun  joined  reluctantly  his 
retreating  soldiery.* 

Fatigued^  suffering  from  the  intense  heat,  and  pained  by  an 
old  wound,  Tippoo  mounted  his  horse,  and  retired  slowly  along 
the  northern  rampart  The  British  were  momentarily  gaining 
ground — ^the  garrison  in  every  direction  flying — ^while  a  spat- 
tering fusilade^  and  occasionally  a  wild  huza^  told  that  the 
victors  were  everywhere  advancing.  Instead  of  quitting  the 
city,  as  he  might  have  done,  the  Sultaun  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  inner  ditch  and  entered  the  town.  The  covered  gate- 
way was  now  crowded  with  fugitives  vainly  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  the  bayonets  of  their  conquerors,  who  were  heard 
approaching  at  either  side.  A  random  shot  struck  the  Sul- 
taun :  he  pressed  his  horse  forward,  but  his  passage  was  im- 
peded by  a  mob  Y)f  runaways,  who  literally  choked  the  gloomy 
axch.  Presently  a  cross  fire  opened,  and  filled  the  passage 
with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Tippoo*s  horse  was  killed,  but 
his  followers  managed  to  disengage  him,  dragged  him  ex- 
hausted from  beneath  the  fallen  steed,  and  placed  him  in  his 
palanquin.      But  escape  was  impossible;    the  British  were 

*  A  number  of  the  garrison  escaped  by  uniting  their  turbans,  and 
lowering  themselves  from  tbe  bastions.  This  precarious  means  of  escape 
occasionally  failed,  and  many  were  found  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  maimed 
or  killed  from  the  attempt. 
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already  in  the  gateway, — ^the  bayonet  was  unsparingly  at  work 
«— for  quarter  at  this  moment  was  neither  given  nor  expected. 
Dazzled  by  the  glittering  of  his  jewelled  turban,  a  soldier 
dashed  forward  and  caught  the  Sultaun's  sword-belt.  With 
failing  strength,  Tippoo  cut  boldly  at  his  assailant  and  inflicted 
a  trifling  wound.  The  soldier,  irritated  by  pain,  drew  back, 
laid  his  musket  to  his  shoulder,  and  shot  the  Sultaun  dead. 
His  companions,  perceiving  the  struggle,  rushed  up  ;  the 
palanquin  was  overturned,  the  bearers  cut  down,  the  body  of 
the  departed  tyrant  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  the  dead  and 
dying,  and  the  corpse— despoiled  of  every  thing  valuable — ^lef  t 
among  the  fallen  Mussulmans — naked,  unknown,  and  unre- 
garded. 

The  capital  of  Mysore  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
querors— and  the  general's  first  care  was  to  seek  out  the  dis- 
honoured body  of  its  once  haughty  master.  As  it  was  suspected 
that  Tippoo  had  fallen  in  the  northern  gateway,  the  bodies 
that  lay  heaped  within  it  were  hastily  removed.  For  a  time 
the  search  was  unsuccessful,  and  torches  were  obtained,  as  the 
archway  was  low  and  gloomy.  At  last,  beneath  a  heap  of 
slain  Mussulmans,  their  ruler's  body  was  discovered.  The 
heat  had  not  yet  left  the  corpse ;  and  though  despoiled  of 
sword  and  belt,  sash  and  turban,*  the  well-known  talisman 
that  encircled  his  right  arm  was  soon  recognised  by  the  con- 
querors. The  amulet,  formed  of  some  metallic  substance  of 
silvery  hue,  was  surrounded  by  magic  scrolls  in  Arabic  and 
Persian  characters,  and  sewed  carefully  in  several  pieces  of 
xichly-flowered  silk.  The  eyes  were  unclosed  ;  the  countenance 
wore  that  appearance  of  stern  composure,  which  induced  the 
lookers-on  for  a  time  to  fancy  that  the  proud  spirit  of  the 
haughty  Sultaun  was  still  lingering  in  its  tenement  of  clay.f 
The  pulse  was  examined — its  throbs  were  ended — and  life  was 
totally  extinct. 

*  When  the  Sultaun  left  the  palace  he  was  dressed  in  a  light-coloured 
jacket,  wide  trousers  of  fine  flowered  silk,  a  sash  of  dark-red  silky  stuff, 
and  a  turhan  with  one  or  two  distinguishing  ornaments.  He  wore  his 
sword  in  a  rich  belt  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  small  cartridge-box 
hung  to  another  embroidered  belt  throwa  over  his  left  shoulder  ;  the  talis- 
man was  fastened  under  his  jacket  on  his  right  arm. 

f  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  expression  of  the  features  after 
death,  when  inspected  on  a  field  of  battle,  will  generally  tell  the  means  by 
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The  body  was  directly  removed  to  the  palace,  and  there 
respectfully  deposited  nntD  the  necessary  preparations  for  an 
honourable  interment  were  completed — ^the  funeral  being  con- 
ducted with  all  the  ceremonies  which  Eastern  forms  require. 
Aa  the  procession  moved  slowly  through  the  city,  a  **  keeraut  * 
of  five  thousand  rupees  was  distributed  to  the  fakirs— -and 
verses  from  the  Koran  were  repeated  by  the  chief  of  the  priests, 
and  responded  by  the  assistants.  Minute-gnns  were  fired  from 
the  batteries ;  and  a  guard  of  honoor,  composed  of  European 
flank  companies,  followed  the  remains  of  the  late  raler  of 
Mysore  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  once  haughty  father. 

Tippoo,  notwithstanding  his  cruelty  and  despotism,  was 
highly  regarded  by  his  Mussulman  subjects.  His  was  no 
common  character, — brave,  munificent,  and  a  bigot  to  his  faith, 
he  was  just  the  sovereign  to  excite  Eastern  admiration.  A 
rigid  observer  of  the  Prophet's  ordinances,  he  attended  strictly 
to  the  formulae  of  his  religion — ^wine  was  strictly  inhibited — 
and  eveiy  unbeliever,  not  excepting  his  favourite  employ^, 
were  treated  with  scorn  and  distrust.  His  establishment  and 
household  were  formed  on  a  scale  of  regal  splendour ;  and 
when,  by  accident  or  age,  their  services  were  no  longer  efficient, 
Tippoo  never  permitted  a  servant  to  be  discharged,  although 
their  numbers  became  incredible. 

With  all  the  sternness  of  character  and  high-sonled  energy 
for  which  the  departed  Sultaun  was  remarkable,  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  prone  to  superstition,  and  not  endued  with 
that  blind  reliance  upon  Providence  which,  among  Mussul- 
mans, distinguishes  the  true  believer.  It  is  said,  that  the  day 
doomed  to  be  fatal,  to  his  empire  and  himself  had  been  an- 
nounced ;  and  that,  forewarned  of  impending  calamity,  he  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  avert  misfortune  by  resorting  to  magic 
ceremonies,  and  obtaining  the  interference  of  the  Brahmins 
with  their  gods.  Though  a  devoted  follower  of  Mahomet,  he 
offered  these  priests  an  oblation  of  money,  buffaloes,  an  ele- 
phant, black  she-goat,  and  dresses  of  cloth — beseeching  them 
to  use  their  influence  with  Heaven  for  his  prosperity.  A 
presentiment  of  coming  danger  had  evidently  cast  its  shadows 

which  life  was  extinguished.  From  sword  and  bayonet  wounds,  the  feA- 
tares  present  a  caim  appearance ;  while  those  of  persons  who  have  pe- 
rished by  musketry  or  cannon-shot  are  always  distorted  and  convulsed* 
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before,  and  those  immediately  around  the  Snltann's  person* 
remarked  that  he  wa^  heavilj  depressed.  Yet  his  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  the  city  and  the  matirid  of  its  garrison  was 
unbounded.  He  belieyed  that  Seringapatam  was  impregnable, 
and  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  the  British  would  «yer 
dream  of  carrying  it  by  assault 

His  funeral  was  marked  by  natural  occurrences,  that  seemed 
in  happy  keeping  with  the  obsequies  of  him  who  had  left  an 
empire  for  a  tomb.  On  the  evening  when  Tippoo  was  com- 
mitted to  his  kindred  dust,  the  sky  became  overcast,  and  a 
storm  broke  suddenly  in  a  torrent  of  rain,  while  heaven  seemed 
in  a  blaze,t  and  peal  after  peal  of  thunder  appeared  to  shake 
the  city  to  its  very  foundations,  and  added  to  the  fearful 
uproar.  A  tempest  of  more  violence  was  hardly  recollected  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  an  elemental  convulsion  had  been  decreed, 
to  announce  that  the  once  haughty  tyrant  of  Mysore  was 
nothing  now  but  dust  and  ashes. 

The  storming  of  Seringapatam  was  certainly  a  bold  and 
hazardous  attempt — ^it  was  nobly  executed,  and  deserved  the 
success  it  gained.  The  moment  for  action  was  happily  selected. 
An  Indian  sun,  when  in  meridian  power,  obliges  man  to  avoid 
its  exhausting  influence,  and  hence,  that  period  of  the  day  is 
habitually  made  in  Hindoostan  an  hour  of  repose  and  sleep. 
Never  supposing  that  at  this  season  of  relaxation  any  attempt 
upon  the  fortress  would  be  made,  with  the  exception  of  the 
guards  alone,  the  Sultaun's  troops  were  sleepmg  in  their 
respective  barracks.  When  the  alarm  was  given,  a  panio 
spread;  and  profiting  by  the  confusion,  the  assailants  in- 
creased it,  and  prevented  any  attempt  being  made  for  an 
efficient  rally  and  defence. 

*  TThe  ruler  of  Mysore  was  of  low  stature,  corpulent,  with  high 
shoulders,  and  a  short  thick  neck  ;  but  his  feet  and  hands  were  remark- 
ably  small.  His  complexion  was  rather  dark,  his  eyes  large  and  promi. 
nent,  with  small  arched  eyebrows,  and  an  aquiiine  nose.  He  had  an 
appearance  of  dignity,  or  rather  sternness,  in  his  countenance,  which  dis- 
tinguished  him  above  the  common  order  of  his  people.  When  examined 
after  death,  he  had  four  wounds — three  in  the  body,  and  one  in  the  tern- 
pie  ;  the  bail  having  entered  a  little  above  the  right  ear,  and  lodging  in 
the  cheek.— JVarra/tre  by  Major  Allen. 

t  Two  British  officers,  attached  to  the  Bombay  army,  were  killed  in 
camp  that  evening  by  lightning. 
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To  otiier  cireumstanoes,  however,  the  fortnnato  result  of 
the  attack  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributeil.  By  an  un* 
pardonable  oversight  the  breach  was  unprovided  with  a  re- 
trenchment, and  the  workmen's  passage,  between  ttie  ditch 
and  rampart,  left  undefended.  Had  the  breach  been  properly 
retrenched,  it  could  not  have  been  surmounted  in  the  face 
of  such  a  garrison ;  and  traverses,  that  could  have  been,  and 
were,  most  obstinately  defended,  were  lost  to  the  besiege^l  by 
their  stupid  neglect  in  having  left  a  means  of  escalade  from 
the  ditch,  which  the  labonr  of  a  dozen  men  would  have  ren- 
dered impracticable.  How  frequently  in  war  do  great  results 
arise  from  trifling  causes. 

Every  care  was  taken  to  prevent  plunder  nnd  violence  in 
the  night.  The  inhabitants  were  assured  of  protection  ;  and 
the  Sultann  s  children  kindly  received  by  General  Baird,  and 
for  better  security  sent  from  the  fortress  to  the  camp.  Even 
before  Tippoo's  death  was  ascertained,  great  deliciicy  was 
observed  in  searching  the  palace,  where  it  was  supposed  he  Imd 
concealed  himself.  The  zenana,  which  contained  his  women, 
was  scrupulously  respected — and  a  guard  was  merely  drawn 
around  it  to  prevent  the  Sultaun's  escape,  in  the  event  of  his 
having  made  that  his  place  of  refuge. 

Though  eight  thousand  of  Tippoo's  garrison  fell  in  the 
assault,  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  suffered.  The  British- 
loss  during  the  siege  and  storm  was,  of  course,  severe  ;  twenty- 
five  officers  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  assault ;  and  the 
total  casualties  were,  of  Europeans^  twenty-two  officers  killed, 
forty-five  wounded,  eighty-one  rank  and  file  killed,  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  wounded,  and  twenty-two  missing ;  of 
the  native  army,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  were  killed,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  wounded,  and  one  hundred  missing, 
making  a  general  total  of  one  thousand  ftve  hundred  and 
thirty-one  hors  de  combat. 

Having  made  necessary  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
the  town,  Baird  marched  the  d3rd  and  74th  i^giments  to  the 
palace,  and  in  one  of  its  magnificent  courts  the  soldiers  piled 
arms,  and  established  their  bivouac*     Sentries  were  placed 

^  Sleep  after  a  battle  is  most  welcome ;  but  Baird  and  bis  staff  were 
ftpeediiy  disturbed,  and  it  was  communicated  to  the  general  that  the  city 
was  on  fire,  and  outrages  were  being  committed,  which  he  took  immediate 
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around  tbe  zenana  for  its  security ;  and  the  general  slept  on 
a  carpet  spread  for  his  accommodation  under  the  yerandah. 
There  lay  the  conqueror  of  Seringapatam,  surrounded  by  his 
yietorious  soldiers,  and  dispensing  protection  to  the  helpless 
fiamily  of  the  fallen  Scdtaun.  There  he  lay,  on  whose  breath 
hung  life  and  death-t-yet  but  a  few  years  back,  and  within 
three  hundred  yards^  of.the  spot  he  rested  on,  that  man  had 
occupied  a  dungeon^  dragging  on  a  cheerless  captivity,  and 
waiting  until  the  poisoned  cup  should  be  presented  by  ^^  the 
bondsman  of  a  slave,!'  or  the  order  delivered  for  his  midnight 
murder.  . 

Is  not  the  romance  of  real  life  oftentimes  wDder  &r  than 
any  creation  of  the  imagidation? 

The  tyraot  of  Mysore  was  gone  to  his  account,  and  ''how 
his  audit  Stood  none  knew  save  Heaven ;"  but  assuredly  a 
more  tiger-hearted  monster  never  disgraced  the  musnud.  His 
conduct  to  the  European  prisoners  after  Hyders  death  was 
atrociciuis«  Of  those  t^eu  with  Bailey,  the  greater  propor- 
tion perished  from  starvation  and  disease ;  while  Matthews 
and  his-  ofljeers,  who  had  surrendered  under  the  usual  condi- 
tions giibuted  in  honourable  warfare,  and  guaranteed  by 
Tippoo  hims^f,  were  savagely  murdered  Some  of  them  were 
led  out  at  flight,  .tak^n  to  a  retired  spot,  and  hewn  in  pieces 
— ^white  sero'Dte^  were  poisoned  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  Tl)e  ..death  of  the  unhappy  general  was  probably  the 
most  horrible  of  all.  A  pprised  by  somie  means  of  the  fate  that 
was  impending,  he  refused  the  food  sent  by  the  keeladar,  and 
obtained,  from  the  compassion  of  the  guard  and  servants,  as 
much  of  theirs  as  merely  sustained  existence — ^the  havildar 
who  had  him  in  charge  humanely  conniving  at  the  proceeding. 
But  when  Tippoo  learned  that  his  victim  still  lived,  the 
havildar  was   sent  for,   and   it  was  intimated  that  if  his 

means  to  remedy.  Having  again  composed  himself  to  rest,  a  new  alarm 
disturbed  him.  *^  The  treasury  of  Tippoo  Iiad  been  forced,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  actually  loading  themselves  with  gold.'' 

It  was  true.  The  door  generally  used  was  securely  guarded;  but 
another  had  been  discovered,  and  by  that  the  plunderers  had  obtained 
access  to  the  treasure.  Colonel  Wallace  found  the  place  crowded  with  sol- 
diers and  one  officer,  aU  busily  employed  in  pocketing  gold  and  jewds. 
The  individual  who  disgraced  his  rank  is  dead  ;  and  Baird,  as  it  is  luo- 
posed,  out  of  respect  to  his  family,  kept  his  name  a  secret. 
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prisoner  existed  beyond  a  certain  time,  his  own  life  should 
paj  the  penalty  of  his  humanity.  The  wretched  instrument 
of  tyranny  communicated  what  had  passed  to  the  devoted 
general,  and  gave  him  the  alternative  of  death  from  poison  or 
starvation.  ^^  For  a  few  days  the  love  of  life  maintained  a 
struggle  with  the  importunate  calls  of  hunger.  These,  how- 
ever, prevailed  in  the  issue  of  the  contest — he  ate  of  the 
poisoned  food,  and  drank  too-^whether  to  quench  the  rage  of 
inflamed  thirst,  or  to  drown  the  torments  of  his  soul  in  utter 
insensibility— of  the  poisoned  cup ;  and  in  six  hours  after  the 
fatal  repast  he  was  found  dead.*'* 

The  last  acts  of  Tippoo's  life  were  in  fit  keeping  with  a 
career  marked  throughout  by  perfidy  and  bloodshed.  In  the 
canfoaon  of  the  night  of  the  5th,  when  Colonel  Wellesley's 
attack  on  Sultaunpet  failed  from  darkness  and  the  intricacy 
of  the  betel  tope,  twelve  grenadiers  of  the  ddrd  were  made 
prisoners,  and  brought  into  Seringapatam.  At  midnight  they 
were  murdered  by  threes — **  the  mode  of  killing  them  was  by 
twisting  their  heads,  while  their  bodies  were  held  fast,  and 
thus  breaking  their  necks."t  The  fact  was  ascertained  beyond 
doubt,  for  a  peon  pointed  out  the  place  where  these  ill-fftted 
soldiers  were  interred,  and  they  were  examined  and  identified 
by  their  own  officers.  Other  English  soldiers  who  had  been 
taken  in  assaulting  outposts  during  the  siege,  had  also  been 
put  to  death,  '^  having  nails  driven  through  their  skulls."  J 

In  alluding  to  the  Sultaun's  death,  the  regretted  biographer 
of  Sir  David  Baird  says,  "  One  cannot  but  regret,  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  England, 
the  end  of  such  a  man  as  Tippoo,  shot  in  cold  blood  by  a  man 
endeavouring  to  rob  him.  Let  us  hope  the  man  was  a  sepoy." 
The  man  was  an  Irish  soldier,  who  many  years  afterwards 
stated  the  fact  in  confession,  and  when  in  articulo  mortii. 
**  Cold  blood !"  Could  blood  be  cold  during  the  storm  of  a 
defended  city,  and  under  an  Indian  sun  almost  at  noon  ? 

The  tyrant  only  met  the  doom  he  merited.  For  his  talents 
W0  give  him  credit — ^his  courage  obtains  our  admiration — his 
nfunificence  we  admit — ^but  for  the  murderer  of  the  brave  we 
feel  neither  sympathy  nor  regret. 

*  MacZeod.  f  Official  statement  of  Captain  Maclcod. 

t  Baird's  despatch  to  Harris. 

c  2 
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Effect  of  Tippoo*8  death  upon  the  Native  Princes. — Dhoondia's  rise  and 
fall. — ^War  between  Scindia  and  Holkar. — Their  differences  accommo- 
dated.— Hostilities  commence  again. — Operations. — Camp  at  Assaye.— 
Battle. — Death  of  Colonel  Maxwell.— Results  of  the  Victory  at  Assaye. 
—Honours  conferred  on  General  Wellesley.— He  returns  to  England. 

The  death  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the  fall  of  Seringapatam, 
were  astounding  tidings  for  the  native  chiefs^  Their  delusory 
notions  regarding  their  individual  importance  were  ended — 
and  a  striking  proof  had  been  given  of  what  little  reliance 
conld  be  placed  on  Indian  mercenaries  and  places  of  strength, 
when  England  went  forth  in  wrath  and  sent  her  armies  to  the 
field. 

As  the  fear  of  Britain  became  confirmed,  so  did  the  hatred 
of  the  native  princes  to  every  thing  connected  with  her  name. 
A  power  that  had  proved  herself  so  formidable  was  to  be 
dreaded,  fixed  as  she  was  in  the  very  heart  of  India ;  and,  as 
the  difficulty  increased,  so  did  the  desire  of  freeing  themselves 
from  that  thrall,  which  daily  appeared  to  press  upon  theni 
more  heavily. 

With  political  history  we  have  no  business,  farther  than 
regards  the  military  operations  we  detail ;  but,  as  warfare 
originates  in  state  policy,  the  elucidation  of  the  one  will 
occasionally  require  that  brief  allusions  should  be  made  to  the 
other. 

Among  the  prisoners  delivered  by  the  British  from  their 
dnngeons  after  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  Mysore,  was  a 
Mahratta  trooper,  who  had  commenced  his  predatory  career 
in  the  cavalry  of  Hyder  Aly,  and,  after  his  death,  continued 
in  the  service  of  his  son.     For  some  cause  he  deserted,  headed 
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s  band  of  maraaders,  was  enticed  back  by  the  Mae  promiaet 
of  Tippoo,  flung  into  a  dungeon,  and  there  made  a  Mussuimap, 
grcatlj  against  his  own  will,  and  much  to  the  glorj  of  the 
Prophet.  ^^  No  sooner  were  his  fetters  off,  than  his  feet  were 
again  in  the  stirrup ;  and  many  of  Tippoo's  horsemen,  men  of 
desperate  fortunes,  without  a  country,  a  service,  or  a  master, 
became  his  willing  followers."  His  predatory  band  became 
so  numerous  that  he  overran  the  district  of  Biddenore-— and 
at  last  he  became  so  formidable,  that  a  strong  British  force 
was  sent  to  crush  him  and  his  robber  horde.  It  was  effected 
—-six  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  followers  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  himself  driven  across  the  Toombudra  into  the  country  of 
the  Peishwah.  But  here  he  was  not  permitted  to  rest. 
Ghokla  surprised  him,  and  routed  him  totally,  taking  his 
cannon,  elephants,  tents,  and  baggage.  With  diflSculty  the 
freebooter  escaped,  fled  none  knew  where,  and  in  a  short  time, 
Dhoondia  was  almost  forgotten. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  daring  freebooter  appepred  again  ; 
and  moving  south  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  hgrse,  threat- 
ened the  frontier  of  the  Mysore,  and  naturally  occasioned 
immense  alarm  over  a  country  so  open  to  his  predatory  visits. 
No  time  was  lost  in  despatching  a  sufficient  force  to  crush 
him  altogether,  or  compel  him  to  retire,  and  Colonel  Wellesley 
was  intrusted  with  the  command.  Another  force  was  directed 
to  co-operate  with  that  of  the  colonel;  but  fearing  the 
marauder  would  escape  unless  promptly  encountered,  Welles- 
ley  pushed  on  alone,  and  by  forced  marches  succeeded  in 
coming  up  with  him,  while  Dhoondia  was  encamped,  as  he 
imagined,  in  perfect  security.  The  fellow,  naturally  daring, 
took  up  a  strong  position,  and  boldly  waited  for  the  British 
assault.  Colonel  Wellesley  led  the  charge— it  was  admirably 
made,  and  the  marauder's  fate  was  decided.  His  cavalry 
we^  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed,  Dhoondia  himself  sabred,  and 
bis  body,  secured  upon  a  gun,  was  brought  in  triumph  to  the 
camp.  Thus  perished  the  king  of  "the  two  worlds," — ^for 
such  was  the  unassuming  title  by  which  the  freebooter  was 
pleased  to  have  himself  designated  by  bis  banditti. 

An  intended  expedition  against  Batavia,  in  which  Colonel 
Wellesley  was  promised  a  command,  was  for  some  reasons 
abandoned.     Baird,  with  a  division,  was  despatched  to  Egypt 
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by  the  Desert  rout ;  and  Wellesley  reappointed  to  the  gOTem-i« 
ment  of  the  Mysore. 

Affairs  again  began  to  assume,  a  threatening  look.  The 
Mahratta  chiefs  exhibited  an  unfriendly  attitude;  and  to 
cement  an  alliance  with  the  Peishwah,  and  thns  tranqnillixe 
the  country,  a  portion  of  Tippoo's  territory  was  offered  and 
rejected.  Scindia,  with  his  army,  was  at  Poena — ^and  his 
influence  directed  eveiy  act  of  that  dependent  court 

A  misunderstanding  between  Scindia  and  Holkar  brought 
on  a  war  between  those  chiefs.  Holkar  advanced  on  Poona^ 
compelling  Scindia  to  accept  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated 
-—the  Peishwah  deserting  his  ally  in  the  hour  of  need,  and 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  British.  To  effectuate  this, 
Wellesley,  now  a  major-general,  took  the  field,  with  orders 
to  drive  Holkar  from  Poena,  and  secure  the  Peishwah  s  return 
to  his  capital — ^and  learning  that  the  Mahrattas  intended  to 
plunder  Poona,  the  general  saved  it  by  an  extraordinisry 
forced  march,  accomplishing  sixty  miles  in  thirty  hours— a 
marvellous  exertion  indeed  to  be  made  under  an  Indian  sun.  - 

All  for  a  short  time  was  quiet;  but  those  restless  chiefs 
again  assumed  a  hostile  position.  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of 
!l^rar  moved  towards  the  Nizam's  frontier ;  while  the  former 
was  negotiating  with  Holkar,  his  late  enemy,  to  arrange  their 
differences,  and  make  common  cause  against  the  English. 

To  prepare  for  the  threatened  attack,  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
invested  the  officers  commanding  the  armies  of  Hindoostaa 
and  the  Deccan  with  full  powers ;  and  to  General  Wellesley 
a  special  authority  was  given  to  make  peace,  or  commenoe 
hostilities,  as  his  own  judgment  should  determine.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  power,  a  demand  was  made  on  Scindia  that  he 
should  separate  from  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  re-cross  the 
Nerbuddah.  To  this  demand  an  evasive  reply  was  returned 
— and  Eastern  cunning  was  employed  to  obtain  such  delay  as 
should  permit  the  chieftains'  plans  to  be  matured,  and  enable 
them  to  take  the  field  in  force.  This  shuffling  policy  was, 
however,  quite  apparent ;  and  on  the  first  information  that  his 
political  agent  had  quitted  Scindia's  camp,  Wellesley  suddenly 
broke  up  his  cantonments,  and  marched  directly  on  Ahmed- 
nuggur. 

This  ancient  town  was  defended  in  the  Eastern  fashion  with 
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a  high  wall^  flanked  at  its  bends  and  angles  by  a  tower,  and 
garrisoned  by  some  of  Scindia's  infantry  and  an  aoxUiaij 
force  of  Arabsy  while  a  body  of  the  chienain's  earalrj  occu- 
pied the  space  between  the  pettah  and  the  fort  Welleslej, 
without  delaj,  assaulted  the  town,  and  carried  it  by  escalade. 
On  the  10  th,  tho  British  cannon  opened  on  the  for^-«-the 
keeladar  in  command  proposed  terms,  and  the  English 
general  expressed  a  readiness  to  listen  to  his  propositions,  but 
the  guns  continued  wo^ng.  Indian  diplomacy  has  no  chance 
when  batteries  are  open  ;  and,  on  the  12th,  a  garrison  of  four- 
teen hundred  marched  out,  and  the  place  was  delirered  up. 
This  fortress,  from  its  locality,  was  yaluable ;  it  secured  the 
communications  with  Poena,  made  a  safe  dep6t  for  military 
stores,  and  was  centrically  placed  in  a  district  whose  revenue 
was  above  600,000  rupees. 

With  a  short  delay,  Wellesley  moved  on  Anmngabad,  and 
entered  that  splendid  city  on  the  29th.  The  enemy  moved  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  threatening  Hyderabad — ^while  the 
British,  marching  by  the  left  bank  of  the  GK>daverey,  secured 
their  convoys  from  Moodgul,  and  obliged  Scindia  to  retire 
northwards.  As  yet  the  Mahratta  chiefis  were  moving  a 
cavalry  force  north,  with  but  a  few  matchlock-men ;  but  they 
were  joined  now  by  their  whole  artillery  and  sixteen  battalions 
of  infantry,  officered  chiefly  by  Frenchmen. 

On  the  21st,  at  a  conference  at  Budnapoor,  Greneral 
Wellesley  and  Colonel  Stevenson  arranged  a  combined  attack 
for  the  24th.  They  were  to  move  east  and  west,  pass  the 
defiles  on  the  same  day,  and  thus  prevent  any  movement  of 
the  enemy  southward.  A  mistake,  in  distance,  brought  General 
Wellesley  much  sooner  to  his  halting-place  than  had  been 
calculated ;  and  learning  that  the  Mahratta  army  were  already 
breaking  up  to  retire,  he  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Stevenson  to 
advance ;  and  announcing  his  immediate  march  on  Scindia, 
begged  his  colleague  to  hurry  forward  to  his  assistance. 

The  cavalry  consisted  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons,  and 
three  native  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Max- 
well, a  bold  and  skilful  officer.  General  Wellesley  accom- 
panied the  horse — the  infantry  following  in  light  marching 
order.  After  passing  a  league  and  half  of  ground,  the  advance 
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reached  an  eminence  ;  and  on  the  right,  and  covering  an  im- 
mense extent  of  conntry,  the  Mahratta  army  appeared. 

In  brilliant  sunshine,  nothing  could  be  more  picturesque 
than  Scindia's  encampment.  The  varied  colours  of  the  tents, 
each  disposed  around  its  own  chieftain's  banner  without  order 
or  regularity,  with  *'  streets  crossing  and  winding  in  every 
direction,  displayed  a  variety  of  merchandise,  as  in  a  great 
fair.  Jewellers,  smiths,  and  mechanics  were  all  attending  bs 
minutely  to  their  occupations,  and  all  as  busily  employed,  as 
if  they  were  at  Poena,  and  in  peace."* 

In  this  enormous  camp,  fifty  thousand  men  were  collected — 
the  river  Kaitna  running  in  their  front — ^the  Suah  in  their 
rear.  These  rivers  united  their  waters  at  some  distance  beyond 
the  left  of  the  camp,  forming  a  flat  peninsula  of  considerable 
extent.  The  native  infantry  and  all  the  guns  were  in  position 
on  the  left,  retired  upon  the  Suah,  and  appuied  on  the  village 
of  Assaye — ^the  cavalry  were  entirely  on  the  right.  The 
position  was  naturally  strong ;  for  the  banks  of  the  Kaitna 
are  steep  and  broken,  and  the  front  very  difficult  to  attack. 

As  the  British  cavalry  formed  line  on  the  heights,  it  pre- 
sented a  strange  but  glorious  contrast  to  the  countless  multi- 
tude of  Mahratta  horsemen,  who  were  seen  in  endless  array 
below.  The  English  brigade,  scarcely  numbering  three  thou- 
sand sabres,  took  its  position  with  all  the  boldness  of  a  body 
having  an  equal  force  opposed.  In  number  Scindia's  cavalry 
were  fully  ten  to  one ;  as  it  was  ascertained  that,  with  his 
allies,  the  horsemen  actually  on  the  field  exceeded  thirty  thou- 
sand. Having  made  a  careful  reconnaissance.  General  Welles- 
ley  determined  to  attack — and,  when  the  infantry  came  up,  it 
was  instantly  executed. 

While  examining  the  position,  immense  masses  of  Scindia's 
cavalry  moved  forward,  and  threw  out  skirmishers,  which  were 
directly  driven  in.  Wellesley  having  discovered  a  neglected 
ford,  decided  on  crossing  over,  and,  by  attacking  the  infantry 
and  guns,  embarrass  the  immense  cavalry  force  of  Scindia,  and 
oblige  it  to  manoeuvre  to  disadvantage,  and  act  on  the  confined 
space  the  ill-selected  ground  aftbrded. 

*  Dirom's  Campaign. 
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The  in&ntij  had  now  corae  up,  and,  in  oolnmn,  they  were 
directed  on  the  river.  A  fire  from  the  Mahratta  guns  im- 
mediately opened,  but  the  range  was  far  too  distant  to  permit 
the  cannonade  to  be  effective,  or  check  the  forward  movement 
of  the  columns.  The  whole  were  now  across  the  river ;  the 
infantry  formed  into  two  brigades,  and  the  cavalry  in  reserve 
behind  them,  ready  to  rnsh  on  any  part  of  the  battle-gronnd 
where  advantage  could  be  gained,  or  support  should  be  re- 
quired. The  Mysore  horse  and  the  contingent  of  the  Peishwah 
were  merely  left  in  observation  of  the  enemy's  right. 

This  flank  attack  obliged  Scindia  to  change  his  front.  He 
did  so  with  less  confusion  than  was  expected ;  and  by  his  new 
disposition  rested  his  right  upon  the  Kaitna,  and  his  left  upon 
the  Snah  and  Assaye.  His  whole  front  bristled  with  cannon 
— and  the  ground  immediately  around  the  village  seemed, 
from  the  number  of  guns,  like  one  great  battery. 

The  fire  from  this  powerful  artillery  was  of  course  destruc- 
tive ;  and  the  British  guns  were  completely  overpowered,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  silenced  entirely.  This  was  the  crisis ; 
and  on  the  determination  of  a  moment  hung  the  fortune  of  a 
very  doubtful  day.  Without  hesitation  Wellesley  abandoned 
his  guns,  and  advanced  with  the  bayonet.  The  charge  was 
gallantly  made,  the  enemy's  right  forced  back,  and  his  guns 
captured. 

While  this  movement  was  being  executed,  the  74th  and 
light  infantry  pickets  in  front  of  Assaye,  were  severely  cut 
up  by  the  fire  from  that  place.  Perceiving  the  murderous 
effect  of  the  fusilade,  a  strong  body  of  the  Mahratta  horse 
moved  swiftly  round  the  village,  and  made  a  furious  onset  on 
the  74tb.  Maxwell  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  battle, 
and  now  was  his  moment  of  action.  The  word  was  given, 
— ^the  British  cavalry  charged  home — down  went  the  Mah- 
rattas  in  hundreds  beneath  the  ^erj  assault  of  the  brave  19th, 
and  their  gallant  supporters  the  sepoys ;  while,  unchecked  by 
a  tremendous  storm  of  grape  and  musketry,  Maxwell  pressed 
his  advantage,  and  cut  through  Scindia's  left.  The  74th  and 
the  light  infantry  reformed,  and,  pushing  boldly  on,  completed 
the  disorder  of  the  enemy,  preventing  any  effective  attempt  to 
renew  a  battle,  the  doubtful  result  of  which  was  thus  in  a  few 
minutes  decided  by  the  promptitude  of  the  general. 
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Some  of  Scindia's  troope  fonght  bravely — and  the  despente 
obstinacy  with  which  his  gnnnera  stood  to  the  cannon,  was 
almost  incredible.  They  remained  to  the  last — and  were 
bayoneted  around  the  guns,  which  they  refused,  even  in  cer* 
tain  defeat,  to  abandon. 

The  British  charge  was,  indeed,  resistless ;  but  in  the  entha* 
siasm  of  success,  at  times  there  is  a  lack  of  prudence.  The 
sepoys  rushed  wildly  on — their  elated  ardour  was  uncontrol- 
lable—while a  mass  of  the  Mahratta  horse  arrayed  upon  thq 
hill,  were  ready  to  rush  upon  ranks  disordered  by  their  own 
success. 

But  Wellesley  foresaw,  and  guarded  against  the  evil  con  • 
sequences  that  a  too  excited  courage  might  produce.  The 
78th  were  kept  in  hand ;  and  cool,  steady,  and  i^ith  a  perfect 
formation,  they  offered  an  imposing  front,  that  the  Mahratta 
cavalry  perceived  was  unassailable. 

A  strong  column  of  the  enemy,  however,  that  had  been  only 
partially  engaged,  now  rallied  and  renewed  the  battle,  joined 
by  a  number  of  Scindia's  gunners  and  inl^ntry,  who  had 
flung  themselves  as  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  thus  escaped 
the  sabres  of  the  British  cavalry.  Maxwell's  brigade,  who 
had  re-formed  their  ranks  and  breathed  their  horses,  dashed 
into  the  still  disordered  ranks  of  these  half-rallied  troops — a 
desperate  slaughter  ensued,  and  the  Mahrattas  were  totally 
routed ;  but  the  British  lost  their  chivalrous  leader — and  in 
the  moment  of  victory.  Maxwell  died  in  front  of  the  battle, 
"  and,  fighting  foremost,  fell." 

The  last  effort  of  the  day  was  made  by  a  part  of  the  artil- 
lery who  were  in  position  near  the  village  of  Assaye — and  in 
person  Wellesley  led  on  the  78th  Highlanders  and  the  7th  native 
cavalry.  In  the  attack  the  general's  horse  was  killed  under 
him ;  but  the  enemy  declined  the  charge,  broke,  fled,  and  left 
a  field  cumbered  with  their  dead,  and  crowded  with  cannon, 
bullocks,  caissons,  and  all  the  materiel  of  an  Eastern  army,  to 
the  conquerors. 

The  evening  had  fallen  before  the  last  struggle  at  Assays 
was  over— but  the  British  victory  was  complete.  Twelve 
hundred  of  Scindia's  dead  were  found  upon  the  field ;  while, 
of  his  wounded,  scarcely  an  estimate  could  be  hazarded,  for  all 
the  villages  and  adjacent  country  were  crowded  with  his  difr> 
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abled  soldiery.  The  British  loss  was  of  neoesntj  severe^  and 
it  might  be  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  entire  annj  was 
rendered  kars  de  combat. 

To  call  Assaye  a  brilliant  viotoiy,  is  only  using  a  term  am- 
ply deseriptiye  of  what  it  was.  It  was  a  magnificent  display 
of  skill,  moral  courage,  and  perfect  discipline,  against  native 
bravery  and  an  immense  numerical  superiority.  But  it  was 
not  a  mass  of  men,  rudely  collected,  ignorant  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  unused  to  combinations,  that  Wellesley  overthrew. 
Sdndia's  army  was  respectable  in  every  arm,  his  cavalry  ex« 
oellent  of  their  kind,  and  his  artillery  well  served.  His  infan- 
try were  for  a  long  time  under  the  training  of  French  officers ; 
and  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  he  changed  his  front 
when  the  British  crossed  the  Kaitna  to  assail  his  flank,  shewed 
that  the  lessons  of  the  French  disciplinarians  had  not  been 
given  in  vain. 

The  total  dSrouU  of  Asnye  was  followed  by  a  tide  of  con- 
quest. Fortress  after  fortress  was  reduced,  and  Scindia  sought 
and  obtained  a  truce.  The  British  arms  were  next  turned 
against  the  Rajah  of  Berar — General  Wellesley  marched  against 
him — for  the  truce  was  ended  suddenly,  and  Scindia  joined  his 
colleague  with  all  his  disposable  force. 

On  the  plains  of  Argaum  Wellesley  found  the  confederated 
chiefs  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Scindia's  immense 
cavalry  formed  the  right— on  the  left  were  the  Berar  infantry 
and  guns,  flanked  by  the  Rajah's  cavalry — while  a  cloud  of 
Pindarics  were  observed  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  whole 
array. 

The  British  moved  down  and  formed  line,  the  infantry  in 
front,  and  the  cavalry  in  reserve.  The  battle  was  short  and 
decisive.  The  Berar's  Persian  infEintry  attacked  the  74th 
and  78th  regiments,  and  were  literally  annihilated;  while 
Scindia's  cavalry  charge  failed  totally,  the  26th  native  regi- 
ment repulsing  it  most  gloriously.  The  British  now  mshed 
forward — and  the  Mahrattas  broke  and  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion, abaudoning  their  entire  park  ;*  while  the  cavalry  pur- 
sued by  moonlight  the  scattered  host,  and  captured  an  immense 

*  Above  one  hnndred  pieces  of  artillerj  were  taken  at  Assaye,  and 
tidrty-eight  were  captured  at  Ai^gaam. 
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namber  of  elephants  and  beasts  of  burden,  the  entire  bagga^ 
and  stores  and  arms  of  every  description. 

The  fall  of  some  places  of  strength,  and  the  total  defeat  ox 
their  armies  in  the  field,  humbled  Scindia  and  his  ally,  the 
Rajah,  and  obliged  them  to  sue  and  obtain  a  peace.  The 
brilliant  career  of  General  Wellesley  had  gained  him  a  name 
in  arms,  which  future  victories  were  to  immortalize.  To 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Assaye,  a  monument  was  erected 
in  Calcutta,  a  sword  presented  to  the  victor  by  the  citizens, 
and  a -gold  vase  by  the  officers  he  commanded.  He  was  also, 
made  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  honoured  by  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.  Even  from  the  inhabitants  of  Seringa- 
patam  he  received  an  address,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  affection,  committing  him  to  the  care  of  ^'  the  God  of  all 
castes,"  and  invoking  for  him  "  health,  glory,  and  happiness." 
In  1805  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  ^  with  war's  red 
honours  on  his  crest,"  bearing  with  him  from  the  scene  of  his 
glory  the  high  estimation  and  affectionate  wishes  of  every 
caste  and  colour. 
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British  anny  emplojed  in  useless  ezpeditioiis.— linallj  ordered  to  Bgypt* 
— Voyage  thither. — Arrival  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.— Preparations  for 
disembarkation. — Landing. — Attack  and  repulse  of  the  French. — Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  advances— forces  the  French  position — attempts 
the  lines  in  front  of  Alexandria  by  a  eoup^de-mamf  and  is  repulsed.— 
Falls  back,  and  takes  np  a  position. 

Whether  the  employment  of  a  British  force  in  Egypt,  under 
the  circnmstances  £urope  then  presented,  was  a  judicious  dis- 
posal of  it,  is  a  question  that  would  inyolve  too  large  a  political 
inquiry;  ^' hut  certain  it  is  that  any  positive  ohject  would 
have  heen  preferahle  to  the  indeterminate  counsels  and  feebly 
executed  plans  which  wasted  th^  soldiers'  health  and  spirits, 
compromised  the  hoiiour  of  the  army,  and  so  materially  pre- 
judiced the  interests  of  a  country."* 

In  1800,  an  attempt  on  Cadiz  was  planned  and  abandoned ; 
and  an  army,  the  corps  ilite  of  Britain,  was  kept  idly  afloat 
in  transports  at  an  enormous  expense,  suffering  from  tem- 
pestuous weather,  and  losing  their  energies  and  discipline, 
while  one  scheme  was  proposed  after  another,  only  to  be  con- 
sidered and  rejected.  By  turns  Italy  and  South  America  were 
named  as  countries  where  they  might  be  successfully  employed 
-—but  to  both  designs,  on  mature  deliberation,  strong  objections 
were  found ;  and  on  the  25th  of  October  final  orders  were  re- 
ceived from  England,  directing  the  fleet  and  army  forthwith 
to  rendezvous  at  Malta,  and  thence  proceed  to  Egypt. 

The  troops  on  reaching  the  island  were  partially  disem- 
barked while  the  ships  were  refitting ;  and  the  fresh  provisions 
ftnd  salubrious  air  of  Yaletta  soon  restored  many  who  had 
mffered  from  long  confinement  and  salt  rations.  Five  hundred 
Maltese  were  enlisted  to  serve  as  pioneers.  Water-casks  were 

♦  Wilson. 
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replenished,  stores  laid  in,  the  troops  re-embarked ;  and  on 
the  20th  of  December,  the  first  division  got  under  weigh, 
followed  by  the  second  on  the  succeeding,  day. 

Instead  of  sailing  direct  for  their  destination,  the  fleet  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Bay  of  Macri.  Finding  that  roadstead  too  open, 
the  admiral  shaped  his  course  for  the  coast  of  Caramania. 
There  he  was  overtaken  by  a  gale  of  wind, — and  though  close 
to  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Marmorrice,  its  existence  appears 
to  have  been  known,  out  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels,  only 
to  the  captain  of  a  brig  of  war.  As  the  fleet  were  caught  in  % 
heavy  gale  on  a  lee  shore,  the  result  might  have  been  most  disas  • 
trous  to  the  transports,  who  could  not  carry  sufficient  canvas  to 
work  off  the  laud.  Fortunately,  Marmorrice  proved  a  haven 
of  refuge ;  and  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the  soldiers  can 
scarcely  be  described,  when  they  found  themselves  in  smooth 
water,  and  surrounded  by  the  grandest  scenery  imaginable, 
^'  though,  the  instant  before,  the  fleet  was  labouring  in  a  heavy 
gale,  and  rolling  in  a  tremendous  sea."* 

Another  landing  of  the  troops  took  place,  and  no  advantages 
resulted  from  it  to  compensate  the  loss  of  time  which  allowed 
the  French  to  obtain  strong  reinforcements.  Goat's  flesh  was 
abundant,  and  poultry  plentiful ;  but  the  Turks  had  probably 
been  apprised  beforehand  of  the  munificence  of  the  English, 
as  every  article  was  advanced  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  four 
hundred  per  cent,  in  price. 

The  remount  of  the  cavalry  formed  an  ostensible,  almost  an 
only  reason,  for  the  expedition  visiting  Asia  Minor,  and  con- 
suming time  that  might  have  been  so  successfully  employed. 
The  horses  arrived,  but  from  their  wretched  quality  and  con- 
dition they  proved  a  sorry  equivalent  for  the  expense  and 
trouble  their  acquisition  costt 

*  **  It  may  be  a  question  why  the  army  did  not  sail  direct  to  Egypt, 
and  the  event  justifies  the  supposition  that  it  would  have  experienced  leas 
resistance,  since  L'Egyptienne,  Justice,  R^n^r^,  and  Lodi,  which  car- 
ried  out  important  succours  of  troops  and  ammunition,  had  not  at  that 
time  got  into  Alexandria.'' — WiUofft  JBjepedition  to  Egypt, 

f  **  The  animals  were  naturally  bad,  and  in  such  a  shocking  state  as  to 
make  the  dragoons  feel  humiliation  in  being  ordered  to  take  charge  of 
them.  Every  commanding  officer  solicited  rather  to  serve  with  his  oorpa 
as  infantry ;  but  the  nature  of  the  service  the  army  was  about  to  be  em- 
ployed on  rendered  even  such  more  desirable  than  none.    Out  of  several 
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'WMe  the  expedition  was  in  the  harbour  of  Mannorrioe,  an 
ftwfu]  tempest  came  suddenl j  on,  and  raged  with  nnintermitting 
fniy  for  two  daj8.  It  thundered  yiolently — hailstones  fell  ak 
large  as  walnuts— -deluges  of  water  rushed  from  the  mountains, 
sweeping  every  thing  away.  The  horses  broke  loose— the  ships 
dro7e  from  their  anchors — ^th©  SwifUure,  a  seventy-four,  was 
strack  with  lightning — and  many  others  lost  masts,  spars,  and 
vere  otherwise  disabled.  Amid  this  elemental  war,  signal-guns 
fired  from  vessels  in  distress,  and  the  howling  of  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals  in  the  woods,  added  to  the  uproojr. 

After  a  protracted  delay  in  waiting  for  the  Turkish  anna- 
ment,  which  was  expected  to  have  been  in  perfect  readiness, 
the  expedition  left  the  harbour  without  it  on  the  23rd  of 
February.  The  sight,  when  the  fleet  got  under  weigh,  was 
most  imposing;  the  men-of-war,  transports,  and  store-ships 
•mounting  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-flve  saiL 

The  British  army  was  composed  of  the  whole  or  portioiks  of 
twenty-seven  regiments,  exclusive  of  artillery  and  pioneers.* 
Its  total  strength  in  rank  and  file,  including  one  thousand 
ack  and  five  hundred  Maltese,  was  fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  men.  In  this  number  lUl  the  attaches  of 
the  army  were  reckoned — ^and  consequently  the  entire  force 
that  could  have  been  combatant  in  the  field  would  not  exceed 
twelve  thousand  bayonets  and  sabres,  v  This  was  certainly  a 
small  army  with  which  to  attack  an  enemy  in  possession  of 

tomdred  horses,  two  hundred  wer«  left  for  the  cavalry,  fifty  for  the  artil- 
«ny,  and  the  remainder  thot,  or  told  for  a  dollar  apiece J*'-^  Wil»on*9 

*  EFFBCTXVB   STRSKOTH   OF  THS  BOTFnAN  AKMT. 

Guards,  Major- General  Ladlow. 

Ist,  or  Royals,  2nd  battalions  &4th  and  92nd,  Major-General  Coote. 

Bth,  13th,  90th,  Major-General  Craddock. 

2nd,  or  Queen's,  50th,  79th,  Major-General  Lord  Cavan. 

18th,  30th,  44th,  89th,  BrigpeuUer-General  Doyle. 

Minorca,  De  Rolde's,  Dillon's,  Major-General  Stuart. 

RKSERVS. 

40th,  Flank  Company,  23rd,  28th,  42nd,  58th,  Corsican  Rangers, 
Major-General  Moore. 

Detachment  11th  Dragoons,  12th  Dragoons,  26th  Dragoons,  Brigadier- 
General  Finch. 

•Anii*ery  and  Prince's,  Brigadier-General  Lawson. 
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tbe  conntry,  holdiDg  fortified  posts,  with  a  powerful  artillery, 
a  numerous  cavalry,  and  having  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  only  places  on  the  coast  where  it  was  practicable  to 
disembark  in  safety. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  Arab's  tower  waA  in  sight,— and 
next  morning  the  whole  fleet  entered  Aboukir  Bay.*  O  >  the 
following  morning  a  French  frigate  was  seen  running  into 
Alexandria,  having  entered  the  bay  in  company  with  the 
British  fleett 

The  weather  was  unfavourable  for  attempting  a  landing  of 
the  troops.  This  was  a  serious  disappointment,  and  an  acci- 
dental occurrence  added  to  the  inconvenience  it  would  have 
otherwise  caused.  Two  engineer  officers,  engaged  in  recon- 
noitring the  coast,  advanced  too  far  into  the  bay  through  an 
over-zealous  anxiety  to  mark  out  a  landing-place.  They 
were  seen  and  overtaken  by  a  French  gun-boat,  who  fired 
into  the  cutter,  killing  one  of  the  engineers  and  making  the 
other  prisoner.  The  survivor  was  brought  ashore,  and  for- 
warded to  Cairo  to  General  Menou ;  and  thus,  had  the  British 
descent  been  before  doubtful  this  unfortunate  discovery 
would  have  confirmed  the  certainty  of  an  intended  landing, 
and  allowed  ample  time  for  preparations  being  made  to  op- 
pose it. 

The  weather  moderated  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  the 
signal  was  made  by  the  flag-ship  "  to  prepare  for  landing." 
But  the  sea  was  still  so  much  up  that  the  attempt  was  post* 
poned, — and  with  the  exception  of  an  aJS^r  between  the 

*  The  men-of-war  brougnt  np  exactly  in  the  place  where  the  battle  of 
the  Nile  was  fought,  the  Foudroyant  chafing  her  cables  on  the  wreck  of 
the  French  admiral's  ship.  The  anchor  of  the  L' Orient  was  crept  for 
and  recovered. 

f  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  March,  a  frigate  was  seen  standing  into 
Alexandria.  Pursuit  was  uq^vailing ;  she  reached  the  harbour,  and  hoist- 
ing French  colours,  proved  unequivocally  her  nation.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that  a  French  frigate,  finding  herself  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of 
an  English  fleet,  should  have  been  so  capable  directly  to  disguise  hereelf, 
as  to  continue  unsuspected  on  her  course  with  it,  which  she  did  the  whole 
day  before,  answering  the  various  signals  made,  and  yet  never  attracted 
the  smallest  suspicion  ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  feet,  and  must  remain  on  record 
as  an  honourable  anecdote  to  the  credit  of  the  French  captain  of  the 
Regen^r^.  During  the  night,  a  brig,  the  Lodi,  also  entered,  but  which 
was  not  then  known.— Tfi/^n. 
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boats  of  the  Foudroyant  and  a  party  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 
drore  from  a  block-house,. that  day  passed  quietly  over. 

The  8th  was  more  moderate— the  swell  had  ahated — and 
preparations  for  the  landing  commenced.  At  two  o'clock  the 
first  diyision  were  in  tho  boats,  amounting  to  five  thousand 
fire  hundred  men,  under  General  Coote ;  while  the  ships,  on 
board  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  army  still  remained,  were 
anchored  as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  to  allow  the  landing 
brigades  their  immediate  support.  The  right  and  left  flanks  of 
the  boats  were  protected  by  launches  and  gun-brigs ;  three 
sloops  of  war,  with  springs  upon  their  cables,  had  laid  their 
broadsides  towards  the  beach;  and  the  Fury  and  Tartarus 
had  taken  a  position  to  cover  the  troops  with  the  fire  of  their 
mortars. 

The  French  were  drawn  up  on  a  ridge  of  Handhills,  with 
an  elevated  hillock  in  their  centre,  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery 
in  position  along  their  line. ,  The  moment  was  one  of  absorb* 
ing  interest — and  many  a  heart  beat  &st  as,  in  half-companiea^ 
the  soldiers  stood  under  arms  in  the  launches,  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  advance. 

A  gun  was  fiied ;  off  sprang  the  boats,  while  the  men-of-- 
war  opened  their  batteries,  and  the  bomb- vessels  commenced 
throwing  shells.  The  cannonade  from  the  shipping  was 
promptly  returned  by  the  French  lines  and  Castle  of  Aboukir^ 
while  on  swept  the  regiments  towards  the  beach,  under  » 
furious  discharge  of  shot  an4  shells,  and  a  torrent  of  grape  and 
musketry,  that  ploughed  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,*  or  carried 
death  into  the  dense  masses  of  men  crowded  in  the  launches* 
But  notlung  could  exceed  the  glorious  rivalry  displayed  by 
both  services  in  advancing:  while  tthot  was  hailing  on  the 
water,  the  sailors,  as  the  spray  flashed  from  their  oar-blades, 
nobly  emulated  each  other  in  trying  who  should  first  beach  his 
boat.  Each  cheered  the  other  forward, — ^while  the  soldiers 
caught  the  enthusiastic  spirit  and  answered  them  with  loud 
huzzas.  The  beach  was  gained, — the  2drd  and  40th  jumped 
into  the  sur^  reached  the  shore,  formed  as  they  cleared  the 

*  <'  A  bullet  which  grazes  foar  or  five  timefi,  as  it  docs  on  water,  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  do  execution  than  a  direct  shot ;  which  may  either 
strike  short  of  the  mark,  and  in  the  nest  Dound  pass  far  beyond  it,  or  g# 
OTcr  without  touching  at  aU." — Camot, 
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water,  and  rasbod  boldly  up  tbe  sandlnlls,  never  aAVmafHag 
to  draw  a  trigger,  bat  leaving  all  to  be  decided  by  tbe  bayonsfc 
The  French  regiments  that  confronted  them  were  driyen  from 
ihe  heights ;  while  pressing  on,  the  Nolo  hills  in  the  rear,  mUk 
three  pieces  of  artilleiy,  were  captured. 

The  42nd  were  equally  successful ;  they  fonned  with  beaatifil 
regularity  in  the  &ce  ot  a  French  battalion  protected  by  tw^ 
gims — and  after  defeating  a  charge  of  two  hundred  cavalry^ 
stormed  and  occupied  the  heights. 

While  these  brilliant  attacks  had  been  in  progress,  tite 
Guards  were  charged  by  the  French  dragoons  in  the  very  act 
of  landing,  and  a  temporary  disorder  ensued.  The  58th  had 
fonned  on  the  right,  and,  by  a  wellMiirected  fire,  repulsed  Hie 
cavalry  with  loss.  The  Guards  corrected  their  line,  and  ib- 
stantly  showed  fronts— while  the  French,  unable  to  shaJce  the 
formation  of  the  British,  retired  behind  the  sandhills. 

The  tiansport  boats  had  been  outstripped  by  those  of  tlw 
men-of-war — and  conseqnenliy,  the  Royals  and  54th  only 
tl^uched'  the  shore  as  the  dragoons  rode  off.  Their  landings 
was,  however,  admirably  timed ;  for  a  French  column,  under 
cover  of  the  sandhills,  was  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  Guards.  On  perceiving  these  newly-landed 
regiments,  its  courage  fisuled ;  it  halted,  delivered  a  roUey,  and 
then  hastily  retreated. 

The  British  had  now  possession  of  the  heights ;  the  brigade 
of  Guards  was  formed  and  advancing,  and  the  boats  retuimng 
to  the  ships  for  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Observing  tliis^ 
the  enemy  abandoned  their  position  on  the  ridge,  and,  retiring 
behind  the  sandhillfl  in  the  rear,  for  some  time  kept  up  a  seai« 
tered  fire.  But  on  the  British  moving  forward  they  deserted 
tibe  ground  entirely,  leaving  three  hundred  killed  and  wonnd^ 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  number  of  horses  to  the  victors. 
The  remainder  of  the  brigades  were  safely  disembarked — Sir 
Balph  Abercrombie  landed — and  a  position  taken  up,  the  right 
upon  the  sea,  and  the  left  on  Lake  Maadie^ 

A  landing  in  the  foce  of  an  enemy,  prepared  and  in  position 
like  the  French,  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  effected  on  a 
dangerous  beach,  would  naturally  occasion  a  severe  loss  of  life  ^ 
and  several  promiaing  officers,  and  nearly  five  hundred  men^ 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.    The  oidy  suzprisa  ii^  tlia4 
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tiie  casualties  were  not  greator.  The  mode  in  whioh  an  aimy 
is  debarked  exposes  it  nnavoidaUj  to  fire— and  troops,  padced 
hy  fifties  in  a  laonch,  afford  a  striking  mark  for  an  artillerist 
Gnns,  already  in  position  on  the  eiiore,  enable  those  who  work 
them  to  obtain  the  range  of  an  approaehing  objeet  with  gnat 
precision ;  and  the  effect  of  a  well-directed  shot  np<Hi  a  boat 
crowded  with  troops  is  necessarily  most  destmctiye.* 

After  the  army  had  been  united,  it  advanced  by  slow  marahes; 
some  trifling  skirmishing  daily  oooniring  between  the  advaneed 
posts;.  On  the  12th9  the  British  biyonao  was  at  the  town  of 
Mandora,  and  on  the  13th  Sir  Ralph  moved  forward  to  attack 
the  enemjy  who  were  posted  on  a  ridge  of  heights. 

The  French,  reinforced  by  two  hidf  brigades  of  inftntvy,  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  from  Cairo,  and  a  corps  from  Bosstta, 
mustered  about  five  thousand  fire  hundred  of  that  arm,  wiiii 
five  hundred  horse,  and*  five-aod-twenty  pieces  of  artilkfy. 
Their  position  was  well  chosen,  as  it  stood  on  a  bold  eminence 
having  an  ertenidve  glacis  in  its  fronts  which  would  allow  fidl 
sweep  for  the  fire  of  its  numerous  and  well-appointed  ardUery. 
The  English  attack  was  directed  against  the  right  wing,^— and 
in  two  ^es,  the  brigades  advanced  in  columns  of  regiments, 
liie  reserve  covering  the  movements,  and  marching  paniU^ 
with  the  first.' 

Inunediately  on  debouching  from  a  date-wood,  the  enemy 
descended  from  the  heights,  and  the  92nd— tiie  leading  ngi- 
m^it  on  the  lefb — ^was  attacked  by  a  furious  dlBchaige  of  giafM 
and  musketry ;  while  the  French  cavalry  diaiged  down  the 
hill,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  90th,  which  led  the  right 
column.  Though  the  charge  wa&  most  gallantly  made,  Latour 
Manboorg  leading,  the  dragoons  at  a  gallop,  a  dose  and  AaJU 
iering  volley  from  the  90th  obliged  them  to  turn  along  tiie 
front  of  the  regiment,  and  retreat  with  a  heavy  loss.  A  few  of 
the  leading  files,  however,  had  actuaQy  reached  the  line,  and 

*  "  There  exists,  in  fact,  but  little  or  no  difference  between  the  force 
of  shot  fired  from  a  practicable  elevation  and  that  fired  from  a  field-piece 
on  a  dead  level.  It  is  well  known  to  military  men,  that  artillery,  firing 
from  an  elevated  situation  on  bodies  ot  troops,  is  less  destructive  thin 
when  firing  on  nearly  the  same  level.  In  the  former  case,  the  shot  can 
hardly  hit  more  than  one  or  two  men ;  whereas  it  has  been  ascertained, 
tiiat  one  single  horizontal  or  rezant  shot  has  killed /or/y-/tro  when  formed 
in  dose  column." — Camot 
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were  bayoneted  in  a  despenite  effort  to  break  it  The  attempt 
fedled — and  in  executing  his  duty  gloriously,  iheir  gallant  leader 
was  desperately  wounded.  The  British  pushed  the  reserve 
into  action  on  the  right ;  the  Guards,  in  the  rear,  to  support 
the  centre,  and  Doyle's  brigade,  in  column,  behind  the  lefL 
The  French  were  on  every  point  forced  from  their  position — 
but,  covered  by  the  fire  of  their  numerous  guns  and  the  fusilade 
of  their  voltigeurs,  they  retreated  across  the  plain,  and  occupied 
their  own  lines  on  the  heights  of  Alexandria, 

Dillon's  regiment,  during  this  movement,  made  a  brilliant 
bayonet  charge,  captured  two  guns,  and  turned  them  instantly 
on  the  enemy.  Wbhing  to  follow  up  this  success,  Sir  Ealph 
attempted  to  carry  the  position  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  and  ad- 
vancing across  the  plain,  he  directed  the  brigades  of  Moore  and 
Hutchinson  to  assault  the  flanks  of  the  French  position  simul- 
taneously. To  attempt  dislodging  a  force,  posted  as  the  enemy 
were,  could  only  end  in  certain  discomfiture.  The  troops  could 
make  no  way* — a  murderous  fire  of  artillery  mowed  them 
down — '"^  the  French,  no  longer  in  danger,  had  only  to  load  and 
fire ;  aim  was  unnecessary ,  the  bullets  could  not  but  do  their 
office,  and  plunge  into  the  Hues."  For  several  hours  the  £ng- 
lish  remained,  suffering  this  exterminating  fire  patiently ;  and 
at  sunset,  the  order  being  given  to  £ei11  back,  the  army  retired 
and  took  up  a  position  for  the  nightt 

*  "  Whilst  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  reconnoitred,  the  army  continued 
under  the  most  terrible  and  destmctiTe  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns  to 
irhid^  troops  were  ever  exposed/'  This  is  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  state- 
ment. Snrely,  were  it  necessary  to  reconnoitre,  the  troops  shonid  hare 
been  sheltered  from  a  fire  to  which,  without  any  possible  object,  they 
were  uselessly  exposed.  The  truth  is,  the  Peninsular  campai^  first 
taught  England  the  art  of  modem  war — ^and  made  her  army,  at  its  termi- 
«iation,  oflSoera  and  men,  the  first  in  Europe. 

t  '*  Happy  would  it  hare  been,  however,  if  the  army  had  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  first  captured  position — as  far  as  that  it  had  gloriously 
triumphed.  The  loss  which  it  had  sustained  was  inconsiderable ;  but  i€ 
was  a  fatal  movement  which  brought  it  so  entirely  within  cannon-shot  of 
the  second  position,  and  where  it  was  halted  so  long.  If,  instead  of  finally 
abandoning  so  important  an  object,  part  of  the  army  bad  been  marched  to 
tiie  left,  obliquely  over  the  ground  which  lay  between  Lake  Maadie  and 
Lake  Mariotes,  subsequently  inundated,  and  then  formed  to  the  right, 
when  the  left  reached  the  turn  of  Pompey's  Pillar,  then  attacking  the  south 
fix>nt  of  the  position,  whilst  the  right  of  the  eastern  front  was  attacked  at 
Qie  same  time,  no  doubt  can  now  exist  of  its  having  been  easily  carried 
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The  British  loss,  its  strength  considerecl,  was  imiwms^ 
Eleven  hundred  men  were  killed  and  wonnded, — ^while  that  of 
the  enemj  amoanted  harely  to  a  third,  with  foor  field-piecea^ 
which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon. 

A  strong  position  was  now  taken  by  Sir  Ralph ;  the  right 
reached  the  sea,  resting  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  palace,  and 
projecting  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  heights  in  front  This  pro- 
montory of  sandhills  and  ruins  was  some  three  hundred  yards 
across,  dojMng  gradually  to  a  valley,  which  divided  it  from  the 
hills  which  formed  the  rest  of  the  lines.  The  extreme  left  ap- 
poied  on  two  batteries — and  Lake  Maadie  protected  the  rear 
—and  the  whole,  frrom  sea  to  lake,  extended  about  a  mile.  In 
front  of  the  right,  the  ground  was  uneven ;  but  that  before  the 
centre  would  admit  cavalry  to  act.  The  whole  space  had  once 
been  a  Roman  colony — and,  on  its  ruined  site,  a  haid-fonght 
day  was  now  about  to  be  decided. 

and  moft  prolMbly  thiR  town  of  Alexandria.  Old  and  new  forta  Cretin  and 
CaiEtfelli  conld  haTe  opposed  but  little  reaiatance ;  and  if  they  had  htUd 
out,  maat  have  aarrendered  long  before  the  arrival  of  General  Menov."— 
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Fnndi  poritian^—The  Englidi  fortiff  tbnr  ampi- 
attacks  the  Britialx  lines. — Battle  of  the  2l8t.«-The  English  oommander 
wounded. — Casualties  of  both  annies. — Remarks. — Death  of  Sir  Balph 
Abercrombie. 

Tbs  Fieneh  position  was  still  stionger  tlian  the  EngHsh  lines, 
as  it  stretohed  along  a  ridge  of  lofty  hills,  extending  from  the 
sea  on  one  side  to  the  canal  of  Alexandria  on  the  other.  .  A 
tongue  of  land  in  the  advance  of  their  right,  ran  nearly  for  a 
mile  parallel  with  the  canal,  and  had  oh%ed  the  British  peats 
to  be  thrown  eonidderablj  back,  and  thiis  obli<pied  their  line. 
In  a  classic  and  militaiy  view,  nothing  could  be  more  imposiiig 
than  the  ground  on  which  Menou's  army  were  encamped.  In 
the  centre  stood  Fort  Cretin;  on  the  left.  Fort  Caffiffelli; 
Pompe/s  Pillar  showed  boldly  o|i  the  right;  Cleopatra's 
Needle  on  the  left ;  while  Alexandria  appeared  in  the  back- 
ground, with  its  wulls  extending  to  the  sea ;  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  low  neck  of  land,  the  ancient  Pharos  was 
visible.  Wherever  the  eye  ranged,  obje^  of  no  common  in- 
terest met  it :  some  of  thp  "  wonders  of  the  world  "  were  con- 
tiguous ;  and  ^^  the  very  ruins  under  foot  were  sacred  from  their 
antiquity." 

The  British  army  had  little  leisure,  and  probably  as  little 
inclination,  to  indulge  in  classic  recollections.  The  men  were 
busily  engaged  in  fortifying  the  position,  bringing  up  guns  • 
for  the  batteries,  and  collecting  ammunition  and  stores.  The 
magazines  were  inconveniently  situated ;  and  to  roll  weighty 
spirit-casks  through  the  deep  sands  was  a  most  laborious  task, 
and  it  principally  devolved  upon  the  seamen.  The  fuel  was 
particularly  bad,  the  billets  being  obtained  from  the  date-tree, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ignite,  and  whose  smoke,  when 
kindling,  pains,  by  its  pungency,  the  eyes  of  all  within  its  in- 
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flneoce.  Water  was  abundant,  but  of  indifierent  quality;* 
aod  as  Menou,  with  a  most  ui^ustifiable  severity,  inflioted 
death  upon  the  Aiabs  who  should  be  found  bringing  sheep  to 
tiie  camp,  the  price  of  fresh  provisions  was  high,  and  the  sup- 
ply preearious. 

Qsk  the  10th,  an  affiur  took  place  between  an  enemy's  patrol 
and  a  detachment  of  British  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Archdale. 
It  ^iras  a-very  gallant,  but  very  imprudent  encounter — a  third 
of  the  Hien,  and  half  the  officers,  being  killed  or  taken. 
Aaotiier  casualty  occurred  also,  to  the  great  regret  of  alL' 
Cokoel  Brice,  of  tiie  Guards,  in  going  Us  roun^  wuf  de* 
oeived  by  a  mirage  ;  and  coming  unexpectedly  on  an  enemy's 
poflt>  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  Uie  third  day,  a 
prisoHer. 

Hencm  was  reported  to  be  advancing ;  and  an  Arab  chief 
afprised  Sir  Sydney  &nith,  that  the  French  intended  an  at- 
tack npon  the  Britlih  camp  next  morning.  The  information 
VBB.diacredited;  but  the  result  proved  that  it  was  authentic. 

On  the  21st  of  3£arch,  the  army,  at  three  o'clock,  as  usual, 
stood  to  their  arms-— and  for  half  an  hour  all  waa  undisturbed. 
Suddenly,  a  solitary  musket  was  fired,  a  cannon-shot  succeeded 
hy  aod  a  spattering  fucdlade,  broken  momentarily  with  the 
homer  booming  of  a  gun,  announced  that  an  attack  was  being 
made.  The  feebleness  of  the  fire  rendered  it  doubtful  against 
what  point  the  real  effort  of  the  French  would  be  directed. 
All  looked  impatiently  for  daybreak,  which,  though  £untly 
visile  in  the  east,  seemed  to  break  more  tardily  the  more  its 
asBiatance  was  desired. 

On  the  right,  a  noise  was  heard ;  all  listened  in  breathless 
expectation ;  shouts  and  a  discharge  of  musketry  succeeded ; 
the. roar  increased ;  momentarily  it  became  louder,— *there  in- 
deed the  enemy  were  in  force— and  there  the  British  line  was 
seriously  assailed. 

Favoured  by  broken  ground,  and  covered  bv  the  haze  of 
morning,  the  French  had  partially  surprised  the  videts,  at- 
tacked the  pickets,  and  following  them  quickly,  drove  them 

*  "  The  13th  regiment  dug  into  an  aqueduct  of  mnning  fresh  water, 
weQ  arched  oyer,  but  the  source  or  outlet  of  which  was  nerer  aseeftaiaad. 
The -Arabs  themaelTes  could  give  no  information,  and  aaemful  lostin  aato- 
iiiahBBaitiriie&  regarding  this  yalnable  disooTery."— Ifibon. 
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lack  upon  the  line.  One  column  advanced  upon  the  min 
held  by  the  58th,  their  drums  beating  the  p<u  de  charge^  and 
the  officers  cheering  the  men  forward.  Colonel  Houston,  who 
eommanded  the  regiment,  fearing  lest  his  own  pickets  might 
Lave  been  retiring  in  front  of  i£e  enemy's  column,  reserved 
his  fire,  until  the  glazed  hats  of  the  French  were  distinguish- 
able in  the  doubtful  light.  The  58th  lined  a  wall  partly  di- 
lapidated, but  which  in  some  places  afforded  them  an  excellent 
breajst-work  ;  and  the  twilight  allowed  the  French  colunm  to 
be  only  distinctly  seen  when  within  thirty  yards  of  the  post 
As  the  regiment  occupied  detached  portions  of  the  wall,  where 
its  greater  ruin  exposed  it  to  attack,  an  irregular  but  well* 
sustained  fusilade  was  kept  up,  until  the  enemy's  colunm,  un- 
able to  bear  the  quick  and  well-directed  musketry  of  tho 
British,  retired  into  a  hollow  for  shelter.  There  they  re- 
formed, and  wheeling  to  the  right  endeavoured  to  turn  the  left 
of  the  redoubt,  wlule  another  column  marched  against  the 
battery  occupied  by  the  28th.  On  the  front  attack  the  rem- 
ittent opened  a  heavy  fire— ^but  part  of  the  enemy  had  gained 
the  rear,  and  another  body  penetrated  through  the  ruined  walL 
Hius  assailed  on  every  side,  the  58th  wheeled  back  two  com- 
panies, who,  after  ddivering  three  effective  volleys,  rushed 
forward  with  the  bayonet.  The  23rd  now  came  to  support 
the  58th — ^while  the  42nd  moved  round  the  exterior  of  the 
ruins,  cutting  off  the  French  retreat ;  and  of  the  enemy,  all 
who  entered  the  redoubt  were  killed  or  taken. 

The  situation  of  the  28th  and  58th  was,  for  a  time,  as  ex- 
traordinary as  it  was  dangerous— for  at  the  same  moment  they 
were  actually  repelling  three  separate  attacks,  and  were  assailed 
amultaneouflly  on  their  front,  flanks,  and  rear. 

The  42nd,  in  relieving  the  28th,  was  exposed  to  a  serious 
charge  of  Frendi  cavalry.  Nearly  unperceived,  the  dragoons 
wheeled  suddenly  round  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  and  though 
the  ground  was  full  of  holes,  rode  furiously  over  tents  and 
baggage,  and,  charging  en  massey  completely  overthrew  the 
Highlanders.  In  this  desperate  emergencv,  the  42nd9  ]^th 
broken  ranks,  and  in  that  unavoidable  confusion  which,  when 
it  occurs,  renders  cavalry  so  irresistible,  fought  furiously  hand 
to  hand,  and  opposed  their  bayonets  fearlessly  to  the  sabres  of 
the  FrencL    The  flank  companies  of  the  40th,  immediately 
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beside  them,  dared  not,  for  a  time,  deliver  their  fire,  the  com* 
hatants  were  so  intermingled  in  tiie  miUe.  At  tlds  moment 
Creneial  Stnart  brought  np  the  foreign  brigade  in  beantifiol 
order,  and  their  heayy  and  well-snstained  fnolade  decided  the 
&te  of  the  day-  ^^  Nothing  could  withstand  it,  and  the  enem j 
fled  or  perished." 

During  this  charge  of  caralry.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who 
had  ridden  to  the  right  on  findiing  it  seriously  engaged,  ad- 
Tanced  to  the  ruins  where  the  contest  was  raging,  after  having 
despatched  his  aide-de-camp*  with  orders  to  the  more  distant 
brigades.  He  was  quite  alone ;  and  some  French  dragoons 
haying  penetrated  to  the  spot,  one,  remarking  that  he  was  a 
superior  officer,  charged  and  overthrew  the  veteran  commander. 
In  an  attempt  to  cut  him  down,  the  old  man,  nerved  with  a 
momentary  strength,  seized  the  uplifted  sword,  and  wrested  it 
from  his  assailant,  while  a  Highland  soldier  transfixed  the 
Frenchman  with  his  bayonet  Unconscious  that  he  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  Sir  Ralph  comphiined  only  of  a  pain  in 
his  breast,  occasioned,  as  he  supposed,  by  a  blow  from  the 
pommel  of  the  sword  during  hu  recent  struggle  with  the  dragoon. 
The  first  officer  that  came  up  was  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who, 
having  broken  the  blade  of  his  sabre,  received  from  Sir 
Ralph  the  weapon  of  which  he  had  despoiled  the  French 
hussar. 

The  cavalry  being  completely  repulsed.  Sir  Ralph  walked 
firmly  to  the  redoubt  on  the  right  of  the  Guards,  from  which 
a  commanding  view  of  the  entire  battle-field  could  be  obtained. 
The  French,  though  driven  from  the  camp,  still  maintained  the 
battle  on  the  right,  and  charging  with  their  reserve  cavalry, 
attacked  the  foreign  brigade.  Here,  too,  they  were  resolutely 
repulsed ;  and  their  infibutiy,  finding  their  efforts  everywhere 
unsuoces^,  changed  their  formation  and  acted  en  tirailleur* 

*  A  curious  incident  occnrred  immediately  tfterwards.  An  aid«de« 
camp  of  General  Craddock,  in  carrying  ordera,  had  his  horse  killed,  and 
hegi^  permission  of  Sir  Sydner  Smith  to  meant  a  horse  bdonging  to 
his  orderly  dragoon.  As  Sir  Sydney  was  taming  roond  to  giye  the  order 
to  dismoont,  a  cannon-shot  took  off  the  poor  fellow's  head.  **  This.'* 
said  the  Admiral,  **  settles  the'qoestion ;  Major,  the  horse  is  at  your  ser  < 
flee." 
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with  the  exeeption  of  and  battalion,  wliieh  atill lield aI 

in  hoot  of  tiie  Tedoubt,  on  either  flank  of  wbich  the  BtipMSmti 

odoura  were  planted. 

At  this  time  ike  amirninition  of  the  Britiah  was  toteUy  ex- 
hausted ;  some  zegiments,  particularly  the  leserre,  had  sot  a 
single  cartridge ;  and  in  the  battery  the  supply  for  the  guns  was 
lednoed  to  a  wa^e  round.  In  eonsequenee,  the  British  fire  on 
the  right  had  nearly  eeased,  but  in  the  centre  the  oigagemeiit 
still  oontinued. 

There  the  attack  kad  commenced  at  daybreak ;  a  oc^mmi  of 
grenadiers,  supported  by  a  heavy  line  of  infEintry,  foriouciy 
assailing  the  Guards,  and  driving  in  the  flankers  which  had 
been  thrown  out  to  check  their  advance.  Observing  the 
echelant  formation  of  the  British,  the  Freudi  general  instantly 
attempted  to  turn  their  left ;  but  the  officer  commanding  on 
that  flank  as  promptly  prevented  it,  by  throwing  some  com- 
panies sharply  back,  while  Coote  s  brigade  having  come  op,  and 
Qfening  its  musketry,  obliged  the  enemy  to  ^ve  way  and 
retire.  Finding  the  attack  in  oofaimn  &il,  the  French  broke 
ii^  ^ctmded  order  and  opened  a  scattered  fuolade,  while 
ev«zy  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  by  ihieit  artillezy  was 
tamed  on  the  English  position.  But  all  was  vain ;  though  suf- 
fering heavily  from  this  murderous  fire,  th&  formation  of  ^e 
Gua^  was  coolly  corrected  when  disturbed  by  the  cannonade 
«*-while  tJie  fine  and  imposing  attitude  of  these  regiments  .re- 
moved all  hope  that  they  could  be  shaken,  and  prevented  any 
inaewal  of  attack. 

The  British  left  had  never  been  seriously  attempted,  eonae- 
qnenUy  its  casualties  were  very  few,  and  occasioned  by  a 
^Uatant  fire  horn  the  French  guns,  and  a  trifling  interchange 
<tf  rassketry. 

*  Fleehe,  in  field  fortification^  is  a  work  with  two  faces,  generally  used 
to  oorer  the  quarter  guards  of  a  camp,  or  any  advanced  post,  as  a  tSte  de 
pont,.&c. 

if  JBcMofi,  in  military  parlanee,  is  the  morement  of  companies  or  regi- 
vents,  when  each  division  follows  that  wbieh  preceded  it,  like  the  steps  of 
aJadder.  It  is  employed  when  changing  from  a  direct  to  an  oblique  or 
dis0Mial  fonnation.  The  obHpie  chuiges  are  produced  by  the  wheel,  lees 
Ifcm  <hn  quarter  drde  of  division,  from  line ;  the  direct  are  effected  by 
•  psrpendicolar  and  successive  march  of  divisions  from  line  to  front  or  rear. 
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Wlale  the  ^rhidi  nght  ^wm,  horn  -wsnt  of  wwimwition, 
Murly  hars  de  combazy  the  Fieiioli  approadied  the  ledonht 
once  more.  They,  too,  had  eaqpended  their  cartridges— end 
both  the  aasailantB  and  aaniled  actually  pelted  the  other  with 
stones,*  of  which  missiles  there  was  a  very  abundant  supply 
upon  the  ground.  A  secgeant  of  the  28th  hoA  his  skull  beaten 
in  by  a  blow,  and  died  upon  the  spot.  The  grenadiers  of  the 
40th,  howerer,  not  relishing  this  noFcl  mode  of  attack  and 
defence,  mored  out  to  end  the  business  with  the  bayonet. 
Instantly  the  assailants  ran— 4he  shaipi^ooters  abandoned  the 
liollow»-^«nd  the  battalion,  following  tiieir  example,  evacuated 
thefl^he,  leaving  tiie  batde  ground  in  front  imoccupied  by  any 
save  the  dead  and  dying. 

Menou  s  attempts  had  all  been  signally  defeated.  He  per- 
ceived that  ^e  British  lines  had  sustained  no  impression  that 
would  justify  a  contimiation  of  the  attack,  and  he  determined 
to  retreat.  Hk  brigades  acoordingly  moved  off  under  the 
hdights  of  their  position  in  excellent  order ;  and  though,  for 
a  emuiderable  distance,  they  were  forced  to  retire  within  an 
easy  range  of  cannon  shot,  the  total  want  of  ammunition 
oUiged  the  English  batteries  to  remain  silent,  and  permit  the 
Ezeneh  march  to  be  effected  with  trifling  molestation.  The 
caimon  on  the  British  lefib,  and  the  guns  of  some  men-of-war 
cutters,  which  had  andiored  close  in  with  the  land  upon  the 
li^t,  k^t  up  a  galling  fire,  their  shots  plunging  frequently 
into  the  French  ranks,  and  particularly  into  those  of  a 
corps  of  cavalry  posted  on  a  bridge  over  the  canal  of  Alex- 
andria, to  observe  any  movement  the  Britidi  left  might 
threaten. 

At  ten  o'clock  theaetion  had  ended.  8ir  Balph  AbereromHe 
previously  refused  to  quit  the  field,  and  remained  exposed  to 
the  heavy  cannonade  directed  on  the  battery  where  he  stood, 
until  periectly  assured  that  the  French  defeat  had  been  ded- 
rive.  From  what  proved  a  &tal  wound  he  appeared  at  first  to 
feel  but  little  inconvenience,  complaining  only  of  the  contusion 
on  his  breastt    When,  however,  the  day  was  won,  and  exer- 

*  Wilson. 

t  The  pain  attendant  vpon  womls  is  very  vneertain,  nd  dspsads 
duefly  on  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  inllisted.  It  is  said,  '^tiMt 
a  nonnd  team  a  grape-shot  is  less  quietly  boniB  than  ji wound  IbMB  ranad* 
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tion  no  longer  neeesaaiy,  nature  yielded,  and  in  an  exhausted 
state  he  was  carried  in  a  hammock  off  the  field,  accompanied 
by  the  tears  and  blessings  of  the  soldieiy.  In  the  evening  he 
was  remoyed,  for  better  care,  on  board  the  flag-ship,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death. 

Immediate  attention  was  bestowed  npon  the  wounded,  who, 
from  the  confined  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  grand 
struggles  of  the  day  had  occurred,  were  lying  in  fearful  numbers 
all  around.  Many  of  the  sufferers  had  been  wounded  by  grape- 
shot,  others  mangled  by  the  sabres,  or  trodden  down  by  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry.  Death  had  been  busily  employed.  Of 
the  British,  two  hundred  and  forty  were  dead,  including  six 
officers;  eleven  hundred  and  ninety  men  and  sixty  officers 
wounded;  and  thirty  privates  and  three  officers  missing. 
Other  casualties  had  occurred.  The  tents  had  been  shred  to 
pieces  by  the  French  guns,  and  many  of  the  wounded  and  sick, 
who  were  lying  there,  were  killed.  No  wonder  could  be  ex- 
pressed that  the  loss  of  life  had  been  so  terrible,  for  thousands 
of  brass  cannon-balls  were  lying  loosely  about,  arid  glistening 
on  the  sands. 

The  French  loss  had  been  most  severe.  One  thousand  and 
fifty  bodies  were  buried*  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  nearly  seven 
hundred  wounded  were  found  mingled  with  the  dead.  The 
total  loss  sustained  by  Menou  s  army  could  not  have  been  much 
under  four  thousand;  and  in  this  the  greater  portion  of  his 
principal  officers  must  be  included.  General  Boiz  was  found 
dead  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  and  the  French  order  of  battle 
discovered  in  his  pocket  Near  the  same  place  two  guns  had 
been  abandoned,t  and  these,  with  a  stand  of  colours,  fell,  as 
trophies  of  their  victory,  to  the  conquerors. 

shot  or  miuketry.  The  latter  is  8eldom  known  in  the  night,  except  from 
the  falling  of  the  indiTidnal ;  whereas  the  former  not  unSrequently  draws 
forth  loud  lamentations."— jLet/A  Hay. 

*  In  a  sandy  soil  the  decomposition  of  ammal  matter  proceeds  slowly. 
On  the  landing  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  his  army  en- 
camped on  the  beach,  near  the  place  where  four  thousand  Turks  had  for- 
merly perished.  They  had  been  interred  upon  the  plain  where  they  had 
fiUlen,  but,  although  two  years  had  elapsed,  the  corruption  of  the  battle- 
field was  intolerabte ;  every  hoof-mark  baring  a  corpse  in  partial  putridity, 
while  the  clothes  remained  perfectly  entire. 
.  t  One  gun,  an  Austrian  eight-pounder,  was  lying  dismounted  in  front 
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No  anny  could  have  beliaTed  more  gallantij  than  the 
British.  Surrounded,  partially  broken,  and  even  without  a 
cartridge  left,  the  contest  was  continued  and  a  victory  won. 
That  the  French  fought  bravely,  that  their  attacks  were  vigor- 
ously made,  and,  after  discomfiture,  as  boldly  repeated,  must 
be  admitted ;  and  that,  in  beconung  the  assailant,  Menon  con- 
ferred an  immense  advantage  on  the  British,  is  equally  true. 
There  Menou  betrayed  want  of  judgment ;  for  had  he  but 
waited  forty-eight  hours  the  Briti^  must  have  attacked  him. 
Indeed,  the  assault  was  already  planned ;  and,  as  it  was  to 
have  been  made  in  the  night,  considering  the  strength  of  their 
position,  and  the  fine  mal&iel  of  the  Republican  troops,  a 
more  precarious  trial  could  never  have  been  hazarded.  But 
the  case  was  desperate ;  the  successes  of  the  8th  and  ISth, — 
and  dearly  bought,  though  gloriously  achieved,  they  were, — 
most  have  been  rendered  nugatory,  unless  forward  operations 
could  have  been  continued.  In  short,  Menou  fought  Abar- 
erombie's  battle— and  he  who  must  have  been  assailed,  became 
himself  the  assailant. 

Military  criticism,  like  political  disquisitions,  come  not 
within  the  design  of  a  work  merely  intended  to  describe  the 
action  of  the  battle,  or  the  immediate  events  that  preceded  or 
resulted ;  but,  if  the  truth  were  told,  during  these  brief  opera- 
tions, from  the  landing  to  the  evening  of  the  21st,  mistakes 
were  made  on  both  sides.  The  military  character  of  Britain 
had  been  sadly  lowered  by  mismanagement  at  home,  and  still 
more  ridiculously  undervalued  abroad, — and  it  remained  for 
future  fields  and  a  future  conqueror  to  re-establish  for  England 
a  reputation  in  arms,  and  prove  that  the  island-spirit  wanted 
only  a  field  for  its  display. 

After  lingering  a  few  days,  the  French  Generals  Lannuse 
and  Bodet  died  of  their  wounds ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
28ihy  the  British  army  had  to  lament  the  decease  of  their 

of  the  redoubt.  In  the  darkness  of  the  morning  it  had  been  too  far  ad- 
Tanoed,  and  a  round  of  gnp^  ^rom  an  English  twenty-four  pounder  in. 
battery,  had  annihilated  the  men  attached  to  it,  and  killed  the  four  hones. 

♦  •    *  ♦  ♦  ♦  :» 

The  colours  bore  most  honourable  inscriptions :— '<  Le  Passage  de  la 
Seriyia ;  Le  Passage  dn  Tagliamento  ;  Le  Passage  de  risoniOi  Le  Prise 
de  Graz,  Le  Pont  de  Lodi." 
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gallant  and  beloved  commander.  An  attempt  to  extract  the 
ball,  attended  with  great  pain,  was  nnsnccessfol.  Mortification 
ensued,  Sir  Ralph  sank  rapidly,  and  while  his  country  and  his 
army  engrossed  his  every  thought,  he  expired,  full  of  years  and 
honour,  universally  and  most  justly  lamented.* 

The  eulogy  of  his  successor  in  command  thus  concludes : 
"  Were  it  permitted  for  a  soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has 
Allien  in  the  service  of  bis  country,  I  might  be  excused  for  la- 
menting him  more  than  any  other  person ;  but  it  is  some  con- 
solation to  those  who  tenderly  loved  him,  that  as  his  life  was 
honourable  so  was  his  death  glorious.  His  memoir  wOl  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  will  be  sacred  to  every 
British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful 
posterity.*' 

*■  Tbe  body-  wss'  conreyed  to  Malta  in  a  frigate,  and  buried  in  die 
north-i^ast  bastion  ol:Videtta.  A  Uack  marble  sUb,  with,  a  Latin  inaorqpp- 
timt^.narkft  tbfit place iriMie  the,  aalwa  of  the  braTe  old  oommander  air 
deposited. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

XSaEpedition  to  flie  Cape.^-TroopB  employed.  Oucurfeueei  during  tte 
voyage.— Fleet  arrirea  on  the  ooaat  of  Africa.— Cape  deacribed.  Ita 
garrison.  Janssena'  plana. — Landing  delayed.-— Bffacted  on  the  6tii. 
—Action  with  the  Batarian  anny.— Total  defeat  of  Janaaena*— Ad- 
Tmce  on  Cape  Town. — Its  defences. — ^Town  capitolatei. — Negotiation 
between  En^iafa  and  Dutch  Generals. — Colony  tnrmderad. 

In  1805,  the  Briii^  Goremment,  baying  afloertaaned  that  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  only  a  force  under  two  thomand 
regcdar  troops  for  its  protection,  and  that  the  militia  and  in- 
habitants were  well-inclined  to  assist  an  English  aimy,  in  CMe 
a  laauling  should  be  made,  determined  to  attempt  the  rednotioa 
of  ihi^  colony,  by  the  anploymrat  of  a  body  of  tioops  can- 
toned in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Cork,  assisted  by  some  regi- 
ments already  on  board  the  India  ships  at  Fahnonth. 

The  expedition  wBa  to  be  a  secret  one — and  the  troops  em- 
barked at  Cork  were  ostensibly  intended  for  service  in  the 
Mediterraneen.  It  was  supposed  that  this  report  would  pxe^ 
vent  suspicion,  particularly  as  the  Company's  fleet  sailed  alone> 
aa  if  its  destination  waa  really  Madras  direct  Sealed  ordwB 
were,  however,  given  to  the  oommandws  to  be  opened  in  a 
certain  latitude^ — and  in  these  ihey  were  ordered  to  rendesvous 
at  Madeira. 

The  izoops  composing  the  expedition  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  BainL  They  comprised  the  2ith,  38th^ 
59th,  71st,  72nd,  SSrd,  and  98th,  pairt  of  the  20th  light  dra- 
goons, with  artillery,  artificers^  and  recruits,  making  a  total 
force  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file. 

It  was  ai  first  suspected  that  some  troops  which  had  left 
Bochfi>rt  in  two  line-of-battie  ships,  and  escaped.the  vigilanoo 
of  our  cruisers,  might  have  been  intended  to  reinforce  the 
ganison  at  the  Cape,  and  General  Baird  conceived  the  corps 
intrusted  to  him  not  suffidentiy  strong  to  achieve  the  objects 
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of  the  expedition.  He  asked,  under  this  impreanon,  for  an 
additional  force^  and  stated  the  grounds  on  which  the  request 
was  made ;  hut,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
French  troops  had  proceeded  to  the  "West  Indies ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  received  no  increase  to 
its  military  establishment. 

After  another  application  to  obtain  an  increase  to  the  corps 
already  under  his  orders,  by  having  the  8th  regiment  added  to 
the  force,  the  expedition  sailed,  stopping  at  Madeira  and  St. 
Salvador  to  obtain  water  and  provisions.  Nothing  of  moment 
occurred  in  the  voyage  to  South  America ;  the  passage  was 
tedious,  and  an  IndQaman  and  transport  ran  on  a  low  sandy 
island,  called  the  Roccas,  and  were  totally  lost.  Fortunately, 
the  men  on  board  and  twelve  chests  of  dollars  were  saved  from 
the  wreck.  Only  three  individuals  perished ;— -of  these.  Gene- 
ral Yorke,  in  command  of  the  artillery,  was  one,  and  Major 
Spicer,  the  next  in  seniority,  succeeded  him.  While  staying 
at  St.  Salvador,  the  regiments  were  landed  and  inspected,  a 
remount  of  fifty  horses  obtained  for  the  cavalry,  and,  all  ar> 
rangements  being  completed,  the  expedition  sailed  for  its  final 
destination  on  the -2  8th  of  November,  and  made  the  African 
<M)ast,  a  little  to 'the  northward  of  the  Cape,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1806. 

^'  Table  Bay,  on  the  shore,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of  which 
Oape  Town  s^nds,  receives  its  name  from  that  extraordinary 
eminence  called  Table  Mountain,  which  rises  about  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
43ea,  and  which  terminates  in  a  perfectly  flat  surfiuse  at  that 
height,  where  the  face  of  the  rock  on  the  side  6f  Cape  Town 
descends  almost  perpendicularly.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
mountain,  separated  from  it  by  a  chasm,  is  Charles's  Mount, 
more  generally  called  the  Devil's  Tower ;  and  on  the  westward, 
a  round  hill  rises  on  the  right  hand  of  the  bay,  called  the  Lion's 
Head,  from  which  a  ridge  of  high  land,  terminating  in  another 
(Smaller  hill,  called  the  Lion  s  Eump,  stretches  towards  the 
flea."* 

The  tewn  itself  is  handsome  and  extensive ;  and  the  streets, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  broad  and  airy, 

'  •  Life  of  Sir  David  Baiid.  \ 
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generaJy  built  with  stone,  and  with  tenaoes  in  front.  The 
Company's  gardens,  walks,  parade,  and  castle,  all  add  to  the 
beaoty  of  the  place,  and  render  it  superior  to  anj  colonial  city 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 

The  coast  is  everywhere  dangerous — ^landing,  excepting  ia 
the  bays,  and  that,  too,  in  fEtvourable  weather,  almost  imprac- 
ticable— and  hence,  a  yeiy  inferior  force  on  shore,  if  the  surf 
were  at  all  up,  might  successfully  resist  any  attempt  at  the  dis* 
embarkation  of  an  army. 

The  troops  in  garrison  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  Batavian 
artillery,  the  22nd  Dutch  regiment  of  the  line,  a  German  regi- 
ment  of  Waldecks,  and  a  native  corps,  which  acted  as  light 
in£ebntry.  To  these,  an  auxiliary  battalion,  formed  from  tha 
seamen  and  marines  of  a  frigate  and  corvette  which  had  beea 
wrecked  upon  the  coast,  were  added ;  while  a  number  of  ine* 
gulars,  mounted  and  dismounted,  comprised  of  the  boors,  and 
armed  with  guns  of  enormous  length  of  barrel,  completed  the 
force  of  General  Janssens,  who  was  then  commandant  at  the 
Cape. 

The  governor  had  a  high  reputation,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
civilian,  and  from  the  excellence  of  his  measures  since  hia 
arrival  at  the  Cape,  was  held  most  deservedly  in  great  estima- 
tion by  the  colonists.  On  the  appearance  of  the  British  fleets' 
although  his  numerical  superiority  was  greater  than  that  of  his 
enemy,  he  wisely  considered  that  the  materiel  of  the  invaders 
was  &r  more  efficient  than  his  own ;  and  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Cape  Town,  he  determined  to  &I1  back  on  the  interior  with 
the  remainder  of  liis  troops,  and  carry  on  a  desultory  war,  until 
the  arrival  of  a  French  or  Dutch  fleet  from  Europe  should 
enable  him  to  resort  to  active  measures  and  save  the  colony. 
This  plan,  though  ruinous  to  the  inhabitants  if  carried  out, 
would  have  rendered  the  subjugation  of  the  Cape  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  undertaking  for  the  British — and  m  this 
posture  of  affairs  the  expedition  made  the  coast,  and  came  to 
anchor  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  just  out  of  range  of  the  bat- 
teries in  Table  Bay. 

The  weather  was  fortunately  calm,  but  the  day  was  too  far 
advanced  to  admit  a  landing  of  the  troops — ^but  all  was  pre- 
pared for  effecting  it  on  the  morrow.    The  coast  was  sounded, 
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tbe  approsu^hes  to  the  town  reconnoitred,  and  a  small  inlet,  ox* 
teen  miles  north-east  of  the  town,  called  Leopard's  Bay,  was 
selected  as  the  point  on  which  the  troops  should  be  disem- 
barked. The  transports  accordingly  weighed  and  took  their 
stations,  while  the  men-of-war  got  into  a  position  to  cover  the 
landing,  in  case  of  opposition,  with  their  guns. 

During  the  night  the  surf  had  risen  so  prodigiously,  that  at 
daylight  it  was  declared  unsafe  for  boats  to  attempt  the  beach^ 
and  a  landing  at  Saldana  Bay  was  proposed.  There  it  could 
be  easily  effected,  but  it  would  carry  the  army  a  distance  £ronL 
the  town,  separate  it  on  its  march  from  the  fleet,  oblige  it  to 
depend  for  its  supplies  on  what  provisions  it  could  carry,  cat 
any  which  by  accidental  circumstances  it  could  obtain  on  its 
route  :  it  would  also  entail  a  harassing  march  of  sev-entymilds 
on  soldiers  so  long  cooped  up  on  shipboard ;  and  that,  too,  in 
die  hot  season  of  the  year,  over  a  heavy  sand,  where  water  wiis 
not  procurable.*  Still,  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  and  tlie 
necessity  of  an  immediate  attack,  overcame  all  other  objectimis  $ 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  General  Beresford,  with  the 
38th  regiment  and  the  20th  light  dragoons,  sailed  for  Saidima^ 
with  an  underi^tanding,  that  the  remainder  of  the  anny  should 
proceed  thither  on  the  following  morning; 

But  daylight  on  the  6th  broke  with  happi^  promise ;  the 
surf  had  gone  down  considerably ;  and  it  wits  at  once  decided 
that  the  troops  should  be  landed  Mrithout  ikrther  loss  of  time. 
The  Highland  brigade  was  instantly  transferred  from  llie 
transports  to  the  boats,  and  the  71st,  72nd,  and  9drd,  eSlecMi 
a  landing  with  but  a  single  casualty,  And  that  arising  from  the 
swamping  of  a  launch,  by  which  five-and-tldrty  Highlandem 
were  drowned. 

No  other  loss  attended  the  operation — the  light  oompony  <rf 

*  **  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  to  your  loidship  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  obstacles  which  opposed  the  advance  and  retarded  the  success  of 
our  army.  *.****♦ 

**  A  deep,  heavy,  and  dry  sand,  covered  with  shrubs,  scarcely  pervious  by 
fight  bodies  of  in&ntry ;  and  above  all,  the  total  privation  of  water,  under 
the  effect  of  a  burning  sun,  had  nearly  evhausted  our  gallant  fellow*  in  the 
monent  of  victory ;  and  with  the  greatest  ^^culty  were  we  able  to  readi 
Beit  Valley^  where  we  took  up  our  position  for  the  night.'' — Bairns  De^ 
spatchet. 
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the  ddrd  cleared  the  bniahwood  of  a  few  skirmishers  that  had 
been  thrown  ont  by  the  enemy — and  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  debarked  without  any  opposition. 

The  artilleiy,  consisting  of  four  six-pounders  and  a  couple  of 
howitzers,  were  landed  on  the  7th ;  and  the  whole  of  the  force 
being  now  saMy  on  shore,  the  British  general  commenced  his 
inarch  &eot  on  Cape  Town,  the  guns  being  dragged  through 
the  sands  by  &tigue  parties  famished  from  the  fleet 

The  adTance  was  unopposed  until  the  English  army  had  ap<- 
proadbied  a  line  of  heights,  some  four  miles  distant  fraxa  the 
landing  place.  The  Blawbeig,  as  one  of  these  eminences  is 
called,  was  occupied  by  burner  cavalry — and  the  videts  an* 
nonneed  that  Gl^eiml  Jameens  was  in  position  on  the  other 
side  of  the  high  grounds,  and  his  whole  disposable  force  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battie.  The  march  was  steadily  continued,  and 
when  the  !lfflawbeig  was  crowned  by  the  advanced  guard,  the 
BfttaTian  army,  formed  in  two  lines,  with  twenty'^re  pieces  of 
artiUeiy  and  a  large  corps  of  irregular  cavalry,  wae  discovered. 

Creneral  Baird  formed  his  corps  into  two  columns  of  brigades; 
the  right,  comprinng'  the  24th,  5dth,  and  SSrd,  under  LieU"- 
tenani-Colonel  Baird,  commanding  in  the  absence  of  General 
Beresford ;  and  the  left,  consisting  of.  the  Highland  regiments, 
nnd^  General  Fergusson.  While  d^oying  into  luie,  the 
Bateviaii  guns  opened,  and  tiieir  cavalry,  by  a  left  extension, 
tiireatened  the  right  of  the  British.  Burds  brigade  refused 
its  right,  cheddng  the  burgher  horse  with  its  musketry ;  and 
the  Highland  regiments  on  the  left;  made  a  rapid  movement 
nnd^  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  advanced  to  the  charge.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Batavian  aamy  broke  without  waiting  an  as- 
sault— ^the  left  followed  the  ezample^-and  the  field  was  totally 
abandoned  hy  tire  enemy,  with  a  consideiable  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

"Without  cavaby  it  was  imposinble  to  complete  the  dir<mU» 
The  guns  were,  therefore,  carried  off;  and  quitting  the  road 
to  Cape  Town,  Jknssens^  in  pursiauMe  of  his  previous  pkn, 
masched  eastward,  and  moved  towards  Hottentot  Holland,  with 
a  hope  of  protracting  a  war  in  the  interior.  Of  course  the 
capital  w«8  the  oiijedK  of  the  oonquevor.  The  fleet  was  in  an 
exposed  anchorage — and  to  equip  his  army  for  ultmer  open^ 
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lions,  and  secure  his  communication  with  the  sea^  it  was  neces- 
sary to  possess  Cape  Town. 

The  advance  was  very  distressing,  and  the  troops  suffered 
much.  The  hadness  of  the  roads,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
worse  still,  the  scarcity  of  water,  was  severely  felt  before  the 
brigades,  at  a  late  hour,  reached  their  bivouacs  in  Reit  Valley, 
a  &rming  establishment  belonging  to  the  Dutch  government. 
Here  some  salt  provisions,  which  had  been  floated  through  the 
8urf^  were  brought  up  by  the  marines,  and  partitioned  among 
the  soldiers ;  while  the  few  and  scanty  springs  attached  to  the 
ferm  afforded  them  an  indifferent  supply  of  water.  An  im- 
mediate movement  on  the  capital  was  imperative;  and  the 
next  day  the  British  reached  a  position  beside  the  Salt  River 
— an  iidet  some  short  distance  from  the  strong  lines  which, 
cover  Cape  Town. 

These  defences  are  formed  of  a  chain  of  redoubts,  with  a 
connecting  parapet,  furnished  with  banquettes*  and  a  dry- 
ditch.  They  extend  about  eight  hundred  yards,  and  unite  the 
Devil's  Berg  with  the  sea.  These  lines  were  very  formidable, 
a;s  they  had  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the  English 
during  their  possession  of  the  colony.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
guns  and  howitzers  were  mounted  on  the  works ;  and  several 
batteries  had  been  erected  on  the  escarpe  of  the  mountain,  that 
would  have  exposed  assailing  troops  to  a  flanking  fire,  and,  in 
storming  the  lines,  occasioned  a  severe  loss  of  life.  One  bat- 
tery and  blockhouse  were  placed  on  a  shoulder  of  the  hill, 
thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  But  this 
was  probably  the  least  effective  of  the  defences ;  as,  in  modem 
warfitre,  a  plunging  flre  is  not  regarded  much.  A  mile  be- 
hind the  lines  the  castle  of  Good  Hope  is  situated  at  the  en^ 
trance  of  the  town.  It  is  a  pentagon,  with  outworks  strong 
enough  to  require  a  regular  approach;  and  that  side  of  the 
city  which  overlooks  the  bay  is  secured  alike  by  the  fire  of  the 

*  The  parapet  is  a  part  of  the  rampart  derated  six  or  seren  feet  above 
tbe  rest,  to  coyer  the  troops  from  fire. 

The  banquette  is  four  feet  lower  than  the  parapet,  and  two  or  three 
higher  than  the  rampart.  It  is  the  platform  from  which  musketry  is  dis- 
churged,  with  the  least  possible  exposure  to  the  soldiers  from  the  fire  of 
the  besiegers. 
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castle,  and  a  nnmber  of  battenes  mounted  with  guns  of  heavy 
calibre. 

To  cany  works  so  extensiye,  and  so  formidable  in  their  de- 
fences, with  a  small  corps  like  Baird's,  unprovided  with  any 
artilleiy  but  the  light  field-pieces  they  had  brought  through 
the  sands,  was  not  to  be  attempted ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
obtain  some  heavy  guns,  and  a  reinforcement  of  seamen  and 
marines  from  the  fleet  But  these  were  not  required:  the 
enemy  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  an  armistice  was  agreed 
upon,  which  terminated  ultimately  in  a  capitulation.  The 
town  and  its  defences  were  given  up  to  the  British  anny, 
and,  without  a  shot,  works  were  surrendered  to  a  force  of 
not  four  thousand  men,  on  which  were  mounted  four  hundred 
and  fifty-six  guns  and  mortars,  most  of  them  of  the  heaviest 
calibre. 

Janssens,  after  his  defeat,  retired  towards  the  interior ;  and 
having  disbanded  the  militia  and  burgher  cavalry,  which  had 
accompanied  him,  he  took  a  position  at  E[loof^  with  twelve 
hundred  regular  troops,  and  some  five -and -twenty  guns. 
Creneral  Baird,  anxious  to  effect  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony 
and  terminate  hostilities  at  once,  despatched  General  Beresfoid 
to  make  overtures  to  the  Dutch  governor,  and  induce  him  to 
capitulate.  A  long  and  doubtful  negotiation  took  place  be- 
tween the  British  and  Batavian  commanders,  which  eventually 
ended  in  the  whole  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  its  dependencies,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  held 
and  exercised  by  the  Dutch  government,  being  formally  trans- 
ferred to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Although  the  capture  of  the  Cape  was  effected  with  trifling 
loss,  and  the  opposition  ^ven  to  the  British  troops  was  &r  less 
formidable  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  still  the  opera- 
tions which  were  so  deservedly  crowned  with  success,  were 
boldly  planned  and  bravely  executed.  Janssens  exhibited  no 
military  talent, — and  in  a  country  abounding  in  strong  posi- 
tions, to  offer  battle  in  an  open  plain,^  and  oppose  an  irregular 
force  to  a  well-disciplined  army,  was  a  strange  decision  of  the 
Batavian  commander,  and  could  only  terminate  in  defeat.  In 
an  engagement  in  which  the  Dutch  army  was  so  easily  routed, 
and  the  ulterior  operations  which  followed,  there  was  nothing 
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of  tbat  briUiancy  wiiieh  marked  oliier  vktories  adb^ieved  by 
British  bravery — ^but  no  conquest  was  attended  with  more  ad- 
vantages and  permanent  results.  A  noUe  colony  was  obtained 
for  Great  Britain  with  little  loss  of  }ife--and  the  only  portion 
of  AMca  worth  her  occupation  was  secured  to  the  ^'  Mistress 
of  the  Seas." 
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It  Iia8  been  remarked  with  ^great  jnstioe,  thai  until  the  Penin 
sular  war  bad  been  for  some  time  in  progress,  tbe  military 
enterprises  of  Great  Britain  invariably  &ikd  ^m  the  bUad 
pdlioy  of  those  who  planned  them.  Instead  of  condensing  the 
power  of  the  empire  into  one  giand  and  sustained  effort,  its 
stcength  was  frittered  away  in  paltry  and  unprofitable  expedi- 
fiQos.  Aa  anny,  imposing  in  its  full  integrity,  if  snbdiyided 
into  corps,  ^oid  employed  on  detached  services,  and  in  different 
eonntries,  can  achieve  nothing  beyond  a  partial  success— ^for 
soon  afiter  its  divided  brigades  are  landed  on  their  scenes  of  ac- 
tioo,  their  weakness  produces  their  discomfiture,  and  they  retire 
necessarily  before  a  superior  force.  In  the  first  moment  of  dis- 
embarkation it  may  create  a  temporary  alarm;  but  beyend 
this  no  object  can  be  gained,  and  the  result  ends  in  an  idle 
demonstration. 

Political  details  are  geneially  unconnected  with  the  actual 
occurrences  on  the  battle-field;  and  it  will  be  enough  to 
remark,  that  Sicily  should  have  at  this  period  commanded 
more  attention  &om  England  than  she  did.  Naturally  defen- 
dble,  with  a  well^affected  population  of  neariy  a  million  and  a 
ha^  she  had  been  taught  to  place  but  little  reliance  on  her 
allies.  One  British  corps  held  Messina, — ^but  a  French  force 
was  moving  to  the  extremity  of  Calabriay  avowedly  to  drive 
it.  from  the  isLuid.  Though  well*affected,  the  SicUuns  were 
diatraatftil ;  they  feared  that  they  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
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vengeance  of  those  troops  who  had  already  overran  Naplee,— 
and  they  believed  that  the  British  regiment  waited  only  uizti 
the  French  army  should  make  its  descent,  when  they  -would 
embark  for  Malta,  and  leave  the  Sicilians  to  their  &.te. 

At  this  time,  Sir  John  Stuart  succeeded  Sir  James  Craig',  a 
man  best  described  by  terming  him  an  *' old-school  com- 
mander." Under  him  the  army  had  been  totally  inactive : 
and  eight  thousand  excellent  troops  were  permitted  to  oocapy 
their  quarters  idly,  when  so  much  depended  upon  a  bold,  even 
though  not  a  very  fortunate,  display  of  energy  in  the  Britisli. 
8tuart  at  once  perceived  the  mischievous  consequences  this  in- 
dolence of  his  predecessor  had  occasioned ;  and  he  determined 
by  active  operations  to  redeem  the  British  army  from  the  apa- 
thetic character  it  had  too  justly  obtained  among  the  Siciljan 
people. 

The  British  corps,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men,  wqb 
^concentrated  at  Messina.  In  Calabria  the  French  were  con- 
fiiderably  detached;  and  though  numerically  stronger,  with 
three  thousand  in  the  South,  four  thousand  in  Upper  Calabria, 
and  the  remainder  occupying  numerous  posts,  it  was  quite  prac- 
ticable to  take  them  in  detail,  effect  a  landing  between  the  two 
corps,  engage  them  separately,  and  clear  the  country  from  St* 
Euphemia  to  the  Castle  of  Scylla.  To  insure  success,  despatch 
and  secrecy  were  required.  The  first  rested  with  Stuart,  and 
every  arrangement  necessary  on  his  part  was  effected;  the 
latter  depended  on  the  Sicilian  court,  and  by  it  the  secrecy  of 
the  intended  expedition  was  undoubtedly  betrayed. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  at  Melazzo,  the  embarkation  of  ^ve 
thousand  men  was  quietly  accomplished— and  on  the  third 
morning  they  landed  on  the  beach  of  St.  Euphemia.  During 
the  2nd  and  Srd  stores  and  supplies  were  disembarked ;  and 
movi^ig  forward,  on  that  evening  the  pickets  of  the  rival  armies 
confronted  each  other.  The  enemy's  force  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  the  division  of  Upper  Calabria ;  but  that 
of  the  South  had  formed  a  junction ;  and  Reynier  had  now 
seven  thousand  infantry,  and  a  few  troops  of  cavalry  amount- 
ing to  three  hundred  and  fifty  sabres. 

The  British  in  numbers  were  greatly  inferior.  Five  thou- 
sand infsBintry,  six  six-pounders  and  eight  mountain  gnna 
formed  their  whole  strength.     Revnier  was  also  in  porition— 
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3,4  his  army  being  posted  on  some  heights  which  overlooked  the 
ii!ii:i  march  of  the  British  as  they  moyed  through  a  low  country,  at 
\jiA  first  partially  wooded,  but  opening  into  a  spacious  plain,  and 
of  course  permitting  their  numbers  and  dispositions  to  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained  by  their  enemy  during  the  advance. 

This,  as  the  result  proved,  was  an  unfortunate  advantage 
for  the  French  GeneraL  Whether  reckoning  too  much  on  his 
opponent's  inferiority  of  force,  or  undervaluing  the  chanurter 
of  his  soldiersy  Beynier,  supposing  that  Stuart,  having  ad^ 
vanced  in  error,  would  retire  on  discovering  his  mistake,  aban- 
doned the  heights,  passed  a  river  in  his  front,  and  offered 
battle  on  the  plain.  As  his  columns  approached,  General  Stuart 
at  once  perceived,  from  the  ground  they  covered,  that  R^- 
niei^B  force  was  much  larger  than  he  luul  expected,  and  tlwt 
he  had  united  his  detached  brigades ;  but,  with  the  just  con- 
fidence of  a  British  leader  he  trusted  to  the  bravery  of  his 
troops ;  and  in  that  safe  reliance  boldly  stood  ^  the  hamrd  of 
the  die." 

The  battle  commenced  about  nine  o'dock-p^uid  there  was 
no  manceuvring  on  either  side.     The  ground  was  level,  and 
both  armies,  under  cover  of  their  light  troops,  advanced  stea- 
dily and  deployed  into  line.     The  enem/s  left  was  composed 
of  voltigeurs,  and  the  right  of  the  Brituh  that  opposed  them 
(Kempt's  brigade)  was  formed  of  a  light  in&ntry  battalion  and 
the  Corsician  Bangers.     After  an  interchange  of  three  volleys, 
the  French  were  ordered  to  advance — at  the  same  time  the 
British  lowered  their  bayonets,  and  both  pressed  boldly  forward. 
The  front  ranks  were  now  within  six  paces  of  each  other — ^the 
French  advancing,  cheered  by  the  "  En  avant^  msi  en/ans  /'* 
of  their  officers.     The  British  needed  no  encouragement--on 
they  came,  with  that  imposing  steadiness  which  told  what  the 
result  must  be,  when  bayonets  crossed,  and  "  steel  met  steel.** 
The  voltigeurs  had  not  firmness  to  abide  the  shock ;  they  broke 
and  turned,  but  too  late  for  flight  to  save  them.     Their  front 
rank  was  bayonetted  and  trodden  down — ^while  the  rear  endea 
voored  to  esdape  by  a  disorderly  rush  from  the  field,  exposed 
to  severe  loss  from  the  British  artillery. 

Kempt's  gallant  and  successful  charge  was  ably  seconded  by 
Ackland's  brigade,,  which  held  the  right  centre.  They  ad- 
vanced against  the  demi-brigade  opposed  to  them,  forced  it 
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buck  aeroBS  ike  Amato,  aod  neTer  allowed  the  rooted  wing  one 
moment  to  rally.  The  poisuit  was  so  ardently  continued,  that 
for  a  mile  the  French  were  followed  by  the  victors,  suffering 
heayily  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  losing  a  number  of  pri- 
soners. 

This  success,  though  biilliaat,  was  iur  from  being  dedsire. 
The  ardour  of  the  right  wing  had  canied  it  away,  leaving 
Ihe  left  totally  unsupported,  and  open  to  Reynier's  undivided 
efforts.  From  the  superiority  of  his  fince,  he  showed  a  larger 
£n>nt,  and  availing  hisoseif  of  this  advantage,  oideavoured  to 
tttm  the  British  left — and  in  this  attempt  his  cavalry  had 
nearly  succeeded.  After  a  Heiflit  upon  the  centre,  they 
wheeled  sharply  to  the  right  making  a  flank  movanent, 
while  their  infimtry  thieatened  the  English  line  with  a 
ch»rge.  This  was  the  eneaa  of  the  action.  The  French 
advanced) — Stuart  refuong  his  flank,  and  oUi<pietng  his  line 
£Eom  the  centre.  Beynier's  cavalry  were  alxMit  to  charge, 
when,  fortunately,  the  20th  regiment,  under  Colonel  Ross,* 
which  had  landed  after  the  march  of  the  army,  came  up. 
The  attads  was  already  made,  die  cavalry  advandng,  when 
Boss,  under  cover  of  soime  tmderwood,  d^^ed  in  double- 
quid^.  Within  a  short  distance,  a  akwe  and  murderons 
valley  was  thrown  ,in,  and  the  cavalry  completely  broken. 
The  British  line  cfaeeced  and  moved  forward,  the  Fteach 
gave  way,  and  a. complete  dSrotUe  succeeded.  No  victory, 
considering  the  nnmbers  opposed,  couM  have  been  more  deci- 
sive. Seven  hnndied  killed,  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  a 
huge  proportion  of  woimded,  were  the  estimated  loss  of  tiie 
enemy — while  this  was  achieved  l^an  amount  of  casualties 
gxeatiy  disproportiened,  iiie  victors  having  but  one  officer  and 
htij-iwa  men  killed,  and  eleven  officers  and  two  hundred 
and  seventyH>Be  men  wmmded. 

F«r  that  night  the  BritteAi  army  bivouacked  on  the  battle- 
giDondr-^and  having  xeceived  supplies  from  the  shippmg, 
advanced  on  tiie  6th  to  overtake  tiie  enemy's  rear;  while  a 
brigade  under  Colonel  Oswald  marched  on  the  French  depdt 
at  Montelione,  of  which  it  took  possession,  making  six  bun- 
dled prisoners.     The  whole  of  the  comnussartat  stores,  with 

'^  Afterwards,.  General  Boss  of  ^ladexubuxig^h. 
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the  entile  baggage,  and  the  militBiy  dieat,  weie  oqvtnied; 
aad  the  remnant  of  the  Frendi  exmy^  wtm  flored  only  hj 
abandoning  arms  and  aeooutrements,  and  retiring  with  aU  tibe 
eonfmsion  attendant  npon  a^gnai  defeat 

Nothing  eonld  exceed  the  enthnsiann  witii  whidi  the  Tietom 
were  reoeiyed.  The  defended  places  along  the  coast,  tamed 
on  the  land  side  by  the  army,  of  course  surrendered  nnoondi- 
tionally.  The  whole  of  the  Peninsula  was  rafsdly  crossed, 
aad  on  the  11th  of  July,  the  leading  British  brigade  iuTCsted 
die  Castle  of  Seylla. 

This  place,  so  deeply  associated  with-  ancient  recollections, 
stands  on  a  sheer  rock,  commanding  the  eastern  point  of  the 
entEance  of  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  difficolties  ezpe- 
neDced  by  navigatons  oooasionaily  in  this  confined  channel, 
almost  TcsBlize  the  oM-world  legends  of  its  dangers.  Once 
caught  in  the  currents,  when  passing  Cape  Peloms  with  light 
or  contrary  winds,  a  yessel  must  run  for  the  anchoiage,  wluoh 
yes  directly  beneath  the  batteries  of  the  oastLe;  and  heniee  the 
possession  of  tilie  |Jace,  especially  to  a  maritime  nation,  was  an 
fll>ject  of  paramount  importance. 

For  some  days  the  efforts  of  the  English  were  ccmfined  to 
iizkig  on  the  castle  with  thefield  guns.  Of  couzae,  artillery  of  a 
%ht  calibre  could  efiect  nothing  but  annoyance ;  until,  on  the 
Irddi,  when  some  heavy  cannon  were  obtained  from  Messina. 
Qn  the  21st  they  were  placed  in  battery  and  opened  with 
great  effect;  and  on  the  same  erening,  as  the  guns  wete 
loeaehing  rapidly,  the  commandant  accepted  terms,  and  sur- 
rendered the  castle  to  the  besiegers. 

Untn  circnmstajioes,  unnecessary  to  detail  here,  induced 
the  British  army  to  abandon  Calabria,  Scylla  was  strengthened 
and  maintained.  The  CaJabrese  were  now  in  open  insurrec- 
tion— and  a  force,  dangerous  and  dreaded  by  the  French  as 
the  Spanish  guerillas  were  afterwards,  sprang  up  among  the 
mountains  of  the  upper  province,  and  occasioned  the  invading 
army,  under  Maesoia,  constant  alarm,  and  sometimes  a  serious 
loss. 

In  a  neglected  country  like  Calabria,  crime  and  violenee 
were  fostered  by  the  total  want  of  a  police,  and  the  difficultieB 
winch  interposed  in  bringing  offenders  to  justice.  The  moun- 
tains afforded   a  secure  asylum  to  delinquents;  there  they 
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Tetired  when  pursued,  and  there  occasionally,  uniting  into 
bodies  of  considerable  strength,  by  a  sudden  descent  upon  the 
loTf  country,  they  interrupted  the  French  communications, 
endangered  their  detached  posts,  and  became  at  last  so  trou* 
blesome,  as  to  require  Murat's  most  strenuous  exertions,  before 
their  outrages  could  be  repressed,  and  their  leaders  extermi- 
nated. To  an  devBy  who  ^m  an  aid-de-camp  had  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  the  task  was  intrusted;  and 
Manhes,  it  would  appear,  executed  his  orders  with  fimmcss 
and  ability.*    Though  deserted  by  the  allies  on  whom  they 

*  Manlies,  steadfast  in  his  purpose,  and  closing  his  ears  to  pity,  became, 
by  the  severity  of  his  measures  and  the  novelty  of  his  punishments,  the 
terror  of  the  Calabrese.  He  was  never  known  to  relax  from  love  of  gain  ; 
and  it  is  but  just  towards  his  character  to  state,  that  individual  interests 
were  never  considered  in  his  proscriptions.  Faithful  to  the  views  of - 
Murat,  he  accomplished  by  persevering  activity  in  less  than  six  months 
what  others  had  only  begun  in  six  years. 

Manhes,  after  having  ascertained,  commune  by  commune,  the  number 
of  wandering  brigands,  suspended  all  labour  throughout  the  country.  The 
workmen  and  their  cattle  were  collected  in  the  villages  under  protection 
of  the  regular  troops,  and.  the  punishment  of  death  was  decreed  against 
any  individual  found  in  the  country  with  provisions,  unless  belonging  to 
the  armed  columns. 

The  principal  possessors  of  property  received  orders  to  arm  and  marcb 
against  the  brigands,  and  were  made  answerable,  number  for  number,  and 
head  for  head,  not  to  return  to  their  homes  without  brin^g  with  them, 
dead  or  alive,  the  brigands  of  their  respective  communes. 

Pursued  by  famine  and  the  bayonets  of  their  enemies,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  fugitives  sold  their  lives  dearly.  The  remainder  of  these  un- 
fortunate creatures,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  preferred  a  certain  but 
immediate  death,  to  the  sharp  and  protracted  sufferings  of  fear  and  famine. 
A  prodigious  number  of  them  were  shot.  The  heads  and  limbs  of  the 
condemned  were,  after  their  execution,  fixed  on  pikes,  and  the  road  from 
Reggio  to  Naples  was  garnished  with  these  disgusting  trophies. 

The  river  Crati,  upon  the  banks  of  which  a  crowd  of  these  victims  was 
executed,  and  which  is  very  shallow  at  Cozenza,  presented  for  a  long  time 
the  disgusting  spectacle  of  their  mutilated  bodies. 

The  following  anecdotes  show  the  determined  spirit  that  animated  the 
leaders  of  the  band. 

.  **  Parafanti  could  not  be  secured  till  dead  with  a  hundred  wounds. 
Perched  on  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  which  afforded  him  a  certain  degree  of 
protection,  his  thighs  fractured  but  his  arms  free,  he  sacrificed  many  to 
his  vengeance.  Not  one  of  his  discharges  failed  of  effect.  His  head  was 
exposed  at  Rogliano,  his  birth-place. 

**  Another,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  mill,  set  it  on  fire  himself^  with 
hifi  last  cartridge,  to  prevent  his  being  taken  alive. 
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had  so  strongly  depended,  the  Calabrese,  after  the  Britbh  had 
left  their  peninsula  for  Sicily,  kept  up  a  desoltoiy  contest ; 
and,  for  a  considerable  time,  ^^  neither  excesdre  seyerity  of 
punishment,  burning  their  Tillages,  destroying  their  posses- 
sions,  nor  promises  of  amnesty,  brought  them  to  submit  to 
Joseph's  government."* 

Gaeta,  though  second  only  to  Gibraltar  as  a  place  of  natn- 
lal  strength,  after  a  weak  defence,  surrendered  to  the  French. 
The  Prmce  of  Hesse  Philipstal,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor,  was,  in  the  unhappy  spirit  of  these  times,  intrusted 
with  a  command  for  which  he  was  totally  unsuited.  He 
threw  away  his  ammunition  and  ruined  his  artiUery  by  a  too 
early  and  ineffectual  fire,  himself  standing  for  hours  on  the 
batteries  performing  the  duty  of  a  bombar^er,  and  estimating 
the  merit  of  his  defence,  rather  by  the  number  of.  rounds  dis- 
charged from,  his  guns,  than  their  effect  upon  the  besieger8.t 

The  Castle  of  ScyUa  was  very  differently  defended.  As  a 
point  of  communication  with  the  Calabrese,  the  British  General 

"  Kierello  was  assassiiuited  on  the  road  of  Nicaatro  by  one  of  the  dyic 
guard,  who  pretended  to  aorrender  himself  to  him. 

"  Paonese,  the  terror  of  the  environs  of  Gasparena  and  of  Montanio, 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  columns  of  Manhes — and  Masotta,  Mescio,  Qmdato, 
and  Antonio,  with  many  others,  shared  the  same  fate. 

"  Mnrat  was  not,  like  his  predecessor,  lavish  of  amnesties ;  nevertheless, 
ne  aathorized  some ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  brigand  chiefs  who  took 
advantage  of  them  became  the  most  formidable  and  bitter  persecntors  of 
those  in  whose  dangers  and  whose  crimes  they  had  partidpi^. 

"  Bemncasa,  chief  of  the  band  of  St.  Braggio,  fleeing  with  four  com- 
panions from  a  French  detachment,  was  stopped  by  the  swelling  of  the 
nver  Angitola ;  they  tried  to  effect  their  passage  on  a  bollock-car,  which, 
however,  was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  current.  To  a  summons  to 
'uirender,  they  only  returned  discharges  of  their  muskets.  At  last,  after 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  being  all  wounded,  and  having  expended 
thdr  ammunition,  they  mutually  assuted  each  other  in  falling  into  thQ 
li^er,  where  their  mangled  bodies  were  afterwards  found. 

**  A  brigand  chief,  of  the  band  of  Foggia,  was  condemned  to  have  his 
J^t  BBYfxed,  The  executioner  having  failni  in  the  first  blow,  the  sufferer 
^'cgged  to  be  permitted  to  do  it  himself.  He  coolly  cut  off  his  hand  at 
one  blow,  and  turning  to  the  executioner,  said,  *  Endeavour  to  learn  your 
tnde  better.'  " — Memoir  of  Stuart's  Campaign  in  Calabria* 

*  Campaign  in  Calabria. 

t  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  much  the  effect  of  artillery  depends  on 
tHe  position  of  the  guns,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  pointed. 
One  gon,  well  plao^  and  sldlfnlly  served;  has  been  known  to  do  more 
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had  determined  to  hold  it  to  the  last, — aad  sach  weie  the  in- 
stmctions  giyen  to  Colonel  Robertson,  and  the  orders  wefe 
admirably  fulfilled.  As  the  fortress,  seaward,  was  open  to  the 
fleet,  a  flight  of  st^s  was  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  this  outlet  to  the  sea  was  not  visible  from  any  ground 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  "When  Scylla  was  literally  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  French  in  the  very  act  of  entering  a 
breach  so  extensiyely  ruined  as  to  be  totally  indefensible,  the 
garrison,  during  a  luU  in  a  gale  that  had  been  blowing  for  two 
preceding  days,  were  cleverly  brought  off. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Colonel  Robertson  announced 
by  telegraph  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith  that  the  works  were  nearly 
destroyed,  and  his  guns  dismounted  or  disabled^  When  the 
gale  moderated  on  the  Idth,  the  Admiral  instantly  gave  orders 
to  rescue  the  soldiers, — and  the  men-of-war  boots  pulled  right 
across  the  bay  under  a  tremendous  fire,  and  relieved  the.  brave 
garrison  with  a  loss  comparativdy  trifling.  TheJB*rench  were 
actually  in  the  fort,  their  batteries  maintaming  a  sweeping  fire 
of  grape-shot  and  shells,  and  yet  in  this  bold  and  succ^»ful 
effort,  the  united  casualties  of  both  serviees  did  not  amount  to 
more  than,  twenty  men. 

Aldiough  military  achievements,  on  a  minor  scale,  have 
been  eclipsed  by  the  more  brilliant  conquests  obtained  by 

execution  than  one  hundred  yrhen  liid  in  an  unfoTonrable  situation.  This 
was  most  strikingly-  illustrated,  in-an. attack  made  bySir  Sydney  Smith  on 
a  martello  tower,  armed  with  tivo  heavy  gnns^  and  situated  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Lioosa. 

The  Pompee,  of  eighty  guns,  and  two  frigates,  anchored. within  «ght 
hundred-  yards  of  the  battery,  and  opened  &eir  broadsides.  Their  fire 
was  kept  up  with  unremitting  fiury,  until  their  ammunition  failed,  and 
many-  of  the  guns  had  become  uhaervioeable..  Tbts  battery  returned  the 
fire  slowly — but  every  shot  took  effect*  The  Fomp^  was  &t  only  object 
of  its  fircy  and  she  was  at  last  conq^etelj  crippled,  and  obliged  to  hanl 
off  with  the  loss- of  her  mizen-top*mast,  and  nearly-  forty  men  killed  .and 
wounded.  Almost  etery  shot  had  huUed  her-^-while  the  concentrated  fire 
from  tiiree  men-of*w«r  had  failed  enturdy  in^sileaeing  the-French  eannon- 
nade. 

On  the  tower  bemg  afterwards  surrendered,  it  appeared  that  the  ooc- 
riage  of  one  of  the  guns  had  been  disabled  by  the  seoomL  shot,  and  sub*> 
■equently  that  it  had  been  fired  as  it  lay  on  th&  sill  of  the  embrasure,— 
10  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  batteries  of  the  Pomp4e  and  her  consorts 
had  becai  unable  to  overpower-^Ae  Jire  of  a  single  fftm,  and.  the  oppositiMi 
of 'a  garrison,  consisting' of  one  officer  and  twenty-five  soldiers. 
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British  armies  in  subsequent  campaigns,  still  Maida  was  not 
only  a  glorious,  but,  in  its  results,  a  most  important  victory. 
Independently  of  bumbling  a  presumptuous  enemy,  raising  tb^ 
depressed  reputation  of  the  British  army,  and  converting  the 
distrusting  population  of  Sicily  into  grateful  admirers,*  the 
positive  results .  of  Sir  John  Stuart's  expedition  were  the 
destruction  of  all  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  Calabria, 
and  the  occupation  of  a  post  which  for  eighteen  months 
secured  the  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and,  in 
a  great  degree,  occasioned  the  meditated  descent  on  Sicily  to 

*  Campaign  in  Calabria. 
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OPENING  OF  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

BATTLE  OF  ROLICA, 

British  troops  sent  to  the  Continent.— Failure  of  the  expedition  to  Grot-^ 
tenburgh. — State  of  Portugal. — An  army  despatched  to  assist  in  its  de- 
liverance.— Lands  in  Mondego  bay.— Advance  of  the  British.— Move- 
ments of  the  French. — Village  of  Rolica. — Battle. — Anecdotes  and 
death  of  Colonel  Lake. — Arrivid  of  reinforcements. 

The  employment  of  a  British  army  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of 
Portugal  appears  only  to  have  been  decided  npon,  after  the 
wildest  design  which  ever  crossed  the  imagination  of  a  blun- 
dering statesman,  had  been  found  too  absurd  even  to  admit  of 
an  experimental  trial.  It  had  been  considered  advisable  to 
turn  a  military  force  against  the  over-weening  in^uence  of 
Napoleon  on  the  Continent ;  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore,  was  accordingly 
despatched,  in  May,  1808,  to  assist  Sweden  in  defending  her- 
self against  the  united  powers  of  Russia,  France,  and  Denmark. 
On  reaching  Gottenburgh,  the  British  regiments  were  not  even 
permitted  to  debark;  but  men  and  horses,  after  a  tedious 
voyage,  were  left  by  their  inhospitable  ally  "tossing  in  the 
anchorage."  Though  reduced  to  a  pitiable  state  of  weakness, 
the  Swedish  monar^was  actually  dreaming  of  conquest ;  and, 
a  power  politically  impotent,  demanded  of  those  despatched  to 
assist  in  his  defence,  that  they  should  join  him  in  aggression. 
A  descent  on  the  island  of  Zealand,  in  &ce  of  armed  fortresses 
and  a  superior  force,  was  first  propounded,  and,  of  course, 
rejected.  "  It  was  next  proposed  that  the  British  alone  should 
land  in  Russan  Finland,  storm  a  fortress,  and  take  a  position 
there."  This  notion  was  still  more  preposterous  than  the 
former ;  and  Sir  John  Moore  endeavoured  to  prove  that  "  ten 
thousand  British  soldiers  were  insufi&cient  to  encounter  the 
undivided  force  of  the  Russian  empire,  which  could  be  quickly 
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brought  against  them,  at  a  point  so  near  St.  Petersbnrgh."* 
Some  other  projects,  equally  impracticable,  were  declined — 
and  this  ill-advised  expedition  ended  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. After  being  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  an  arrest,  the 
British  general  returned  to  England  with  his  army,  ^^  leaving 
Sweden,"  in  Napoleon's  words,  "  to  fulfil  her  destinies." 

Spain  had  in  tlie  mean  time  been  ovemm  by  the  French 
annies, — ^the  capital  was  occupied,  the  dynasty  changed,  and 
the  kingdom  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  Yet  in  this 
gloomy  hour,  when  trodden  to  the  earth,  the  national  spirit 
remained  unbroken — and  the  flame  of  popular  discontent  was 
not  quenched,  but  smouldering.  Cruelty  and  oppression  had 
roused  the  Spaniards  into  action — a  desultory  war  raged  in 
several  provinces — ^and  every  day  it  became  more  formidable 
and  fierce. 

Nor  was  this  hostility  to  foreign  domination  confined  to 
Spain ;  it  had  spread  itself  to  Portugal,  and  Junot's  arbitrary 
measures  roused  a  spirit  of  resistance  that  wanted  but  an  oppor- 
timity  to  display  itself.  A  recurrence  to  terrorism  by  the 
French  lieutenant  only  provoked  retaliation.  Oporto  revolted^ 
and  deforced  tbe  garrison — a  rising  in  the  north,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  government  succeeded — ^while, 
simultaneously,  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  French,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  suppress  it,  were  driven  from  Algarve. 
I  Junot,  at  first,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  and  gain  time, 
should  no  other  object  be  achieved — but  the  Portuguese  saw 
clearly  his  designs,  and  would  no  longer  permit  themselves  to 
be  deluded  by  the  hollow  professions  of  one,  whom  they  justly 
looked  upon  as  the  enslaver  of  their  countr^  Eisings  became 
general;  and  to  repress  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  the 
French  resorted  to  severity.  It  was  decreed,  that  resistance 
to  the  troops  should  be  punished  by  the  destruction  of  the  town 
or  village  where  it  occurred ;  and  that  individuals  taken  in 
arms  should  be  shot,  their  property  pillaged,  and  their  houses 
levelled  to  the  earth.  These  were  no  idle  threats — on  the 
contrary,  they  were  carried  into  ferocious  execution.  Leyria 
was  destroyed  by  Margaron — and  Loison's  treatment  of  the 

*  life  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
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itthabitants  of  Eyoia  and  Guudo  is  indelibly  branded  on  tke 
rovengeful  memories  of  ike  Portngaese.  These  towns  were 
razed  and  plondered,  nnmbevs  of  thieir  citizeDs  and  priests  pat 
to  the  aword,  the  women  violated,  and  to  neither  sex  nor  a^ 
was  mer<sy  extended.  To  ofown  the  whole,  exeessiye  oontri^ 
butions  were  laid  upon  aa  impoyeridied  people — and  inability 
to  pay  made  a  preteil  for  spoliation.  Could  it  then  be  won- 
dered at  that  a  terrible  reaetion  ensued — that  the  couutry 
should  be  overrun  by  guerillas* — and  that  TOi^peance^  when  ki 
oould  be  obtained,  was  most  unmereiiyiy  exaeted  ? 

At  this  momentous  period,  England  determined  to  make  aa 
e^Tt  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
(^pressed.  Althoagh  eiippled  by  the  number  of  irregoi^  bonds 
that  were  swaarming  over  Alentejo,  Junot  held  the  fortresses  of 
Almeida,  Elvsus,  and  Peniche,  which,  with  the  minor  posts  in 
their  possession,  gave  the  French  a  hold  upon  the  country  from  . 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  drive  them. 

The  force  destined  for  the  relief  of  Pcnrtugal  was  sent  portly 
from  Ireland,  and  partly  from  Gibraltar.  Nine  thousand  men 
from  Cork,  under  Sir  Artilknr  Wellesley,  landed  in  Mond^o 
bay  on  the  6th  of  August — and  these  were  joined,  two  days 
afterwards,  by  Spencers  division  ol  five  thousand — malrmg 
thus  a  total  fcnrce  of  about  fourteen  thousand,  in  which  two 
hundred  of  ihe  20th  light  dragoons  and  eighteen  jneees  of  ar- 
tillery were  included. 

A  combined  movement  with  a  Portuguese  corps  under  Ber- 
naodine  Friere  having  been  ananged,  it  was  determindd  to  - 
move  at  once  upon  the  eapital ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  dtit 
the  British  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  60tk 
and  95th  rifles,  eoiftanenced  its  march,  supported  by  the  brigades 
of  Generals  Hill  and  Ferguson*  On  the  next  day  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  followed — ^the  men  provided  with  sixty 

*  **  At  this  time,  also,  that  system  of  WBr£sre  began,  which  soon  ex- 
tended throQgfa  Spain,  and  occasioned  greater  losses  to  the  FVeneh  than 
they  suffered  in  all  their  pitched  battles.  The  first  adventorers  attracted 
notice  b;  collecting  stragglers  from  their  own  dispersed  armies,  deserters 
from  the  enemy,  and  men  who,  made  desperate  by  the  ruin  of  their  private 
affairs  in  the  general  wreck,  were  ready  for  any  serrice  in  which  they 
could  at  the  same  time  gratify  their  just  vengeance  and  find  sabsistenoe.'^ 
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lOQods  of  cartridges,  proyiskms  lor  three  dftjs,  and  attended  by 
ft  number  <^  nmles,  loaded  with  •tores  of  Taikms  descriptiona. 
^  No  troops  ever  took  tlie  field  in  higker  i^irita,  or  in  a  state 
of  more  perfect  discipline.  Confident  in  tlieir  leader  likewise, 
and  no  less  confident  in  themsetvesy  tiiej  desired  nothing  more 
ardently  than  to  behold  their  enemy.*'* 

On  the  12th,  Friere's  eoirps  joined  at  Leiriay  bat,  under  dif- 
ferent pretexts,  the  Portngaese  oomnuuider  declined  co-operat- 
ing as  he  had  promised,  and  limited  his  assistaBce  to  one  weak 
brigade  of  in&ntry  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  Un- 
dannted  by  iiaa  eariy  disclosure  of  indbecility  and  bad  fiuth,  Sir 
Arthur  determined  to  push  on,  and  endeaTOor  to  engage  the 
Duke  of  Abrantes  bdbre  he  could  unite  himself  with  Loison. 

On  receiying  intelligenee  of  the  descent  of  the  £nglid&, 
Jnnot,  adding  the  brigade  of  Thomieres  to  that  of  Ddaborde^t 
despatched  the  lastter  towards  Mondego,  to  observe  the  enony 
dosefy,  and  use  every  means  to  retard  their  advance.  Dela- 
borde,  accordingly  moving  to  the  coast,  foand  himself  on  the 
eve  of  an  affair  with  the  British — and  he  fell  back  leisurely  a^ 
tbey  advanced.  His  rear-guard  quitted  Oaldas  the  evening 
before  Sir  Arthur  entered  it ;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
and  for  the  first  time  on  the  Peninsula,  the  rival  armies  of 
Fiance  and  England  found  themselves  in  each  other  s  presence. 

On  the  15th,  a  trifling  affair  of  outposts  produced  a  few 
casualties, — and  on  the  16ih,  Delaborde's  position  was  recon- 
noitred and  dispositions  made  to  attack  it 

This,  in  a  European  command,  was  to  be  Wellington's  maiden 
field.  In  the  numbers  engaged,  Rolica  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  masses  combatant  in  future  battles — ^but  it  was  a  well-con- 
tested and  sanguinary  encounter — and  worthy  to  be  the  name 
fcst  engraven  on  the  long  scroll  of  victories  of  which  it  gave 
SQch  glorious  promise. 

The  French  position,  in  natural  strength  and  romantic 
beauty,  was  unequalled ;  and  wh«i  Delal:»oide  had  made  up 
bis  mind  to  risk  a  battle,  he  displayed  consummate  judgment 
m  selecting  the  ground  on  which  the  trial  of  strength  ^ould 
be  decided. 

The  villages  of  Rolica  and  Caldas  stand  at  either  extremity 

*  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
t  Written  as  frequently  De  La  horde. 
F  2 
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of  an  extensive  valley,  opening  to  the  west.  In  tlie  centre^ 
Obidos,  with  its  rained  castle  and  splendid  aqueduct,  recalls 
the  days  of  Moorish  glory.  The  village  of  Rofica  stands  on  a 
bold  height,  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  olive  groves — and  a 
sandy  plain  extends  in  front,  thickly  studded  with  shrubs  and 
dwan  wood.  The  eminence  on  which  the  village  is  placed, 
and  where  the  French  general  formed  his  line  of  battle,  luEbd  one 
flank  resting  on  a  rugged  height,  and  the  other  on  a  mountain 
impassable  to  any  but  a  goatherd.  Behind,  lay  a  number  of 
passes  through  the  ridges  in  his  rear,  affording  Delaborde  a 
means  of  retreat ;  or,  if  he  chose  to  contest  them,  a  formidable 
succession  of  mountain  posts. 

All  the  arrangements  for  attack  having  been  completed  on 
the  preceding  evening,  at  dawn  the  British  got  under  arms.  A 
sweeter  morning  never  broke, — the  mountain  mists  dispersed, 
the  sun  shone  gloriously  out,  a  thousand  birds  were  singing, 
and  myriads  of  wild  flowers  shed  their  fragrance  around. 
Nature  seemed  every  where  in  quiet  and  repose — ^presenting  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  roar  of  battle  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  booming  of  artillery,  as,  repeated  by  a  thousand 
echoes,  it  reverberated  among  the  lately  peaceful  hills. 

In  three  columns,  the  allied  brigades  left  their  bivouacs. 
The  right  (Portuguese),  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  in&Jitry 
and  fifty  dragoons,  were  directed  to  make  a  considerable  detour, 
turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  bear  down  upon  his  rear.  The 
left,  two  briga*des  of  infantry,  three  companies  of  rifles,  a 
brigade  of  light  artillery,  and  forty  horse,  were  to  ascend  the 
hills  of  Obidos,  drive  in  Delaborde's  posts,  and  turn  his  light 
at  Rolica.  Ferguson,  who  commanded,  was  also  to  watch  lest 
Loison  should  move  from  Rio  Mayor,  and,  if  he  came  up,  en- 
gage him,  and  prevent  a  junction  with  Delaborde.  The  centre, 
composed  of  four  brigades, — ^those  of  Hill,  Crawford,  Nightin 
gale,  and  Fane, — ^two  brigades  of  guns,  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry,  and  four  hundred  ca9adores,*  weredirected  to  advance 
up  the  heights  and  attack  the  enemy  in  front 

To  traverse  the  distance  between  the  British  bivouac  and 
French  outposts  (three  leagues),  consumed  a  good  portion  of 
the  morning ;  and  the  march  to  the  battle-ground,  whether 

*  Portugese  light  infantry. 
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Tiewed  with  releyance  to  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  or  the  order 
of  its  execution,  was  most  imposing. 

When  sudden  irreguhmties  of  the  surfiice  disturbed  the  order 
of  a  colnnm,  it  halted  until  the  distances  were  corrected,  and 
then  inarched  silently  on  with  the  coolness  of  a  review.  Pre- 
s^itly  the  light  troops  became  engaged,  the  centre  broke  into 
columns  of  regiments,  while  the  left  pressed  forward  rapidly, 
and  the  rifles,  on  the  right,  bore  down  on  the  tirailleurs. 
Delaborde's  position  was  now  critical,  for  Ferguson,  topping 
the  heights,  threatened  his  rear.  But  the  French  general  acted 
jffomptly — he  abandoned  the  plain,  and  falling  back  upon  the 
passes  of  the  Sierra,  took  up  a  new  position  less  assailable  than 
the  former  one ;  and,  from  the  difficult  nature  of  the  mountain 
8ur£EU3e,  requiring,  on  Sir  Arthur's  part,  a  new  disposition  of 
attack. 

Five  separate  columns  were  now  formed,  and  to  each  a  dif* 
ferent  pass  was  allotted.  The  openings  in  the  heights  were  so 
narrow  and  difficult,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  columns  could 
come  into  fire.  The  pass  on  the  extreme  right  was  attacked 
by  the  Portuguese ;  the  light  troops  of  Hill's  brigade  and  the 
5th  regiment  advanced  against  the  second ;  the  centre  was  te 
he  carried  by  the  9th  and  29th,  the  fourth  by  the  45th,  and 
the  fifth  by  the  82nd. 

Unfortunately  the  front  attack  watf  made  either  too  soon,  or 
difficulties  had  delayed  the  flanking  corps — and,  in  consequence, 
the  passes  were  all  stormed,  before  Delaborde  had  been  even 
aware  that  he  was  endangeied  on  his  flank  and  rear.  Regard- 
less of  the  ground,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  formida- 
ble, tlie  assailants  mounted  the  ravines.  Serious  obstacles  met 
them  at  every  step— rocks  and  groves  overhung  the  gorges  in 
the  hills— and  where  the  ground  was  tolerably  open  for  a  space 
from  rocks,  it  was  covered  thickly  with  brushwood  and  wild 
myrtle.  Thus  the  order  of  the  column  was  deranged ;  while  a 
broken  surface  concealed  the  enemy,  and  suffered  the  French 
to  keep  up  a  withering  fusilade  on  troops  who  had  not  leisure 
to  return  it. 

The  centre  pass,  on  which  the  29th  and  9th  were  directed 
to  advance,  was  particularly  difficult.  The  29th  led,  and  the 
9th  supported  it.  Entering  the  gorge  undauntedly,  the  lead- 
ing companies  were  permitted  to  approach  a  lavine,  «nth  pre- 
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eipitous  rocks  on  one  side  and  a  tbick  myrtle  wood  on  libe 
other.  From  both  a  tremendous  fire  uras  unexpectedly  opened. 
In  front  and  on  the  flankfi,  the  men  fell  by  dosens ;  and,  as 
the  leading  company  was  annihilated,  the  column,  cambered 
hy  its  own  dead  and  wounded,  was  completely  arrested  in  its 
movement.  But  the  check  was  only  momentary.  Ccdonel 
Lake,  who  led  the  regiment  on  horseback,  wared  his  hat  and 
called  on  the  men  to  follow.  A  wihl  cheer  was  returned,  aad 
a  rush  made  up  the  pass.  Notwithstanding  the  sustained 
fusilade  on  every  side,  the  forward  movement  was  successful — 
and  after  overcoming  every  attempt  to  repel  their  daring 
charge,  with  diminished  numbers  the  2dth  crowned  Hie 
plateau. 

But  the  enemy  were  not  to  be  easily  beaten.  Before  the 
9th  could  clear  the  pass,  or  the  29th  form  their  line,  a  Freaieh 
battalion  advanced  and  charged.  They  were  most  gallantly 
received;  a  severe  contest  ensued;  and,  after  a  mutnal 
slaughter,  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  TVith  increased  num- 
bers, again  and  again  the  charges  were  repeated  and  re- 
pelled. At  last  the  9th  got  into  action ;  and  the  head  of  the 
5th  regiment  began  to  iSiew  itself  as  it  topped  the  summit  of 
the  second  pass.  On  eveiy  point  the  atta^  had  been  suc- 
cessful— and  to  save  himself  from  being  cut  ol6^  Delaborde 
retired  in  perfect  order ;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  the  ground 
and  his  superiority  in  cavalry,  although  pressed  by  the  ligltt 
troops,  effected  his  retreat  wiUi  little  molestation. 

This  brilliant  affair,  from  the  strength  of  their  position,  and 
the  obstinacy  with  which  the  French  contested  every  inch  of 
ground,  cost  the  British  a  heavy  loss.  Even,  when  forced  from 
the  heights,  Delaborde  attempted  to  take  a  new  position,  and 
hold  the  village  of  Zambugeira.  But  he  was  driven  back  with 
the  loss  of  three  guns — and  retreating  through  the  pass  of  Runa, 
by  a  long  night  narch,  he  gained  Montecheque  next  day. 

The  French  casualties  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
amounted  to  a  thousand  men — ^and  the  British  to  aibout  half 
that  number.*  Delaborde  was  among  the  wounded — and 
Oolonel  Ijake  in  the  return  of  the  killed. 

*   CASUALTIES  AT  ROLICA: 

KiUed,  70;  woimded,  335;  muKsing,  74;  total,  479.— -WellinfftanU 
jD$ipaieh€9. 
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As  this  promising  ^oer  was  uniyersidly  resetted,  the  M- 
lowifig  anecdotes  of  one  whom  ''  the  officers  ad^ed,  the  8ol&t8 
rey^ed,  and  there  wete  few  who  wK>Qld  not  have  laid  down 
liheir  lives  for,"  will  not  be  munteresting. 

When  immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  French  82nd,  and 
a  comhat  seemed  inevitable,  Lake's  oountenanoe  appealed 
glowing  with  delight  At  this  moment  he  tnnied  ronad, 
calling  ont,  ^  Gentlemen,  dispUy  the  colonrs."  The  oolonrs 
£ew,  the  horse  and  he  had  another  pianoe,*  when  he  tamed 
again,  and  addressed  the  line  : — '^  Soldiers,  I  shall  remain  in 
iront  of  yon,  and  remember  that  the  bayonet  is  the  only  weapon 
for  a  Britieii  soldier."  The  Frendi  at  this  instant  retired,  and 
the  light  of  i^e  2dth  meeting  the  road,  broke  into  sections  and 
IbUowed  tfarongh  the  Tillage  of  Cdombdra. 

The  iDllowing  is  a  dbaiaeteristic  anecdote  of  this  lamented 


^  The  erening  before  the  affair  of  Eolioa,  there  was  every 
reason  to  belienre  ihe  regiment  would  be  among  the  first  troops 
engaged  the  next  morning,  and  there  irere  two  bad  subjeels 
mider  s^itenoe  of  a  court-martial  for  petty  plundering.  Colonel 
Lake,  when  he  formed  his  regiment  in  the  evening  for  the 
pimishment  of  the  two  culprits,  knew  full  well  that  every  man 
was  satisfied  th^  deserved  it ;  but  he  did  not  say  that.  He 
spoke  to  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers ;  he  told  them  he  flogged 
^ose  men  not  alone  because  they  deserved  it;  but  that  he 
mi^t  deprive  them  of  the  honour  of  going  into  action  with 
their  comrades  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  might  not  prevent 
the  guard  who  was  stationed  over  them  from  participating  in 
it.  The  regiment  was  in  much  too  high  a  state  of  discipline  to 
admit  of  a  word  beii^  said,  but  they  were  repeated  all  the 
evening  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  and  the  poor  fellows  who  were 
flogged  declared  to  me  that  they  would  willingly  on  their 
kaees  at  his  feet,  if  they  dared,  have  begged,  as  the  greatest 
fBrrour  he  could  bestow,  to  be  allowed  to  run  the  risk  of  beii^ 
diot  first,  with  the  certainty  of  being  flogged  afterwards  if 
tbey  escaped." 

Mr.  Gtttiirie  thus  describes  his  death : — ''  A  narrow  steq> 
lavine  «semed  the  only  accessible  part — and  up  this  Lake 
without  furtiber  hesitation,  led  his  grenadiers  on  horseback. 
"*  Guthrie. 
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The  whole  regiment  followed  with  unexampled  devotion  and 
heroism,  and  gained  the  summit,  but  not  without  the  loss  of 
three  hundred  men  in  the  desperate  conflict,  which  took  place 
almost  hand  to  hand  in  the  olive  grove  half  way  up  the  hill. 
Broken  and  overpowered  by  numbers.  Lake  fell,  and  his  sol- 
diers would  have  been  driven  down,  if  the  9th  regiment  had 
not  rushed  up  with  equal  ardour,  led  by  a  no  less  gallant 
soldier.  Colonel  Stewart.  The  two  regiments  formed  on  the 
crown  of  the  hill,  supported  on  their  right  by  the  5th,  which 
had  been  less  opposed,  and  the  French  retired,  finding  that 
their  right  was  by  this  time  turned.  Colonel  Lake,  on  horse- 
back on  the  top  of  the  hill,  seemed  to  have  a  channed  life. 
One  French  officer,  of  the  name  of  Bellegarde,  said  afterwards 
that  he  had  fired  seven  shots  at  him.  Once  he  seemed  to 
stagger  as  if  he  was  hit,  but  it  was  only  at  the  seventh  shot 
he  fell.  It  is  probable  he  was  right,  for  he  was  wounded  in 
the  back  of  the  neck  slightly ;  but  the  ball  which  killed  him 
passed  quite  through  from  side  to  side  beneath  the  arms ;  I 
think  he  must  have  fallen  dead.  The  seijeant-majoi,  Richards, 
seeing  his  colonel  fall,  stood  over  him,  like  another  Ajax, 
until  he  himself  fell  wounded  in  thirteen  places  by  shot  and 
bayonet.  I  gave  him  some  water  in  his  dying  moments,  and 
his  last  words  were,  ^  I  should  have  died  happy  if  our  gallant 
colonel  had  been  spared* — ^words  that  were  reiterated  by 
almost  every  wounded  man." 

Delaborde's  defeat  having  left  the  road  to  Torres  Vedras 
open,  Sir  Arthur  pursued  the  French  to  Villa  Verde,  wfcere 
the  British  halted  for  the  night — ^and  cheered  by  his  opening 
success,  the  English  leader  seemed  determined  to  improve  it. 
Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  prepare  for  a  rapid  maich 
next  day,  and  "  it  seemed  as  if  no  check  would  be  given  to 
the  ardour  of  the  troops  till  they  should  have  won  a  secoad 
"nctory."  But  despatches  were  received  that  night,  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  General  Anstruther  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  and  stores.  The  fleet  were  reported  to  be  at  anchor  cff 
Peniche ;  and,  to  cover  the  disembarkation,  and  unite  him- 
self with  the  corps  on  board  the  transports,  Sir  Arthur's 
march  was  directed  on  Lourinho.  There  the  British  bivou- 
acked that  night, — ^and  on  the  next  morning  took  a  poeitioi 
beside  the  village  of  Vimiero. 
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Vimiero. — Interview  between  the  British  Generals  ends  onsatisfactorilf  ^ 
— Jnuot  unites  his  brigades,  and  advances. — ^Battle  of  YimiBro.^- 
Borrard  refuses  to  advance. — Obsenrations. 

Vimiero  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  at  the  eastern 
extiemitj  of  a  ridge  of  hills  extending  westward  towards  the 
sea.  The  riyer  Maceira  flows  through  it — and  on  the  opposite 
side,  heights  rise  eastward,  over  which  winds  the  mountain 
load  of  Lourinho.  In  front  of  the  village  a  plateau  of  some 
extent  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface ;  but 
it,  in  turn,  is  completely  overlooked  by  the  heights  on  either 
side.  The  British,  never  anticipating  an  attack,  had  merely 
taken  up  ground  for  the  night,  and  with  more  attention  to 
convenience  than  security.  Six  brigades  occupied  the  high 
ground  westward  of  Timiero— one  battalion,  the  50th,  with 
some  rifle  companies,  were  bivouacked  on  the  plateau,  having 
a  half  brigade  of  nines,  and  a  half  brigade  of  six  pounders. 
The  eastern  heights  were  occupied  by  pickets  only,  as  water 
could  not  be  procured  in  the  vicinity — ^and  in  the  valley,  the 
cavalry  and  reserve  artillery  had  taken  their  ground  for  the 
night. 

'  The  communication  immediately  made  by  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley  to  his  senior  officer.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  both  of  the 
P^  and  the  intended  operations,  had  been  unfavourably 
received — and  Sir  Harry  declined  the  daring  but  judicious  step 
of  an  immediate  advance  on  Mafra,  by  which  the  position 
taken  by  the  French  on  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras  must 
have  been  necessarily  turned.  In  fact,  to  every  suggestion  of 
Sir  Arthur  he  raised  continuous  objections,  and  seemed  totally 
opposed  to  any  forward  movement.  He  pleaded,  in  apology 
for  inaction,  that  the  cavalry  was  weak — ^the  artillery  badly 
horsed ;  that  a  march,  which  should  remove  the  British  from 
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their  shipping,  would  interrupt  their  supplies  and  endanger 
the,  army ;  and  the  best  of  the  bad  reasons  which  he  gave,  was 
the  expected  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement. It  was  useless  in  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  point 
out,  as  he  did,  the  advantages  of  an  advance,  with  an  as- 
surance, which  proved  true,  that  if  they  did  not,  the  French 
would  become  assailants.  Sir  Harry  appeared  to  have  formed 
a  stubborn  resolution  of  remaining  quiet  that  no  argument  or 
remonstrance  could  disturb  —  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
returned  to  his  camp,  convinced  that  the  military  incapacity  of 
his  superior  officer  would,  when  it  paralyzed  early  success  as 
it  did  that  of  Rolica,  entail  upon  the  expedition  ulterior 
disaster  and  disgrace.  It  was  otherwise  decreed — and  the 
decision  of  an  enemy  wreathed  the  laurel  on  Wellesley *s  brow, 
of  which  the  timidity  of  a  feeble-minded  colleague  would  have 
robbed  him. 

Delaiborde  had  executed  his  orders  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  British  with  a  zeal  and  ability  that  added  greatly  to  hk 
military  reputation.  Junot,  in  the  interim,  was  actively 
engaged  in  concentrating  his  brigades,  and  drawing  every  dis- 
posable man  from  his  garrisons,  to  enable  him  to  bring  a  force 
to  bear  against  the  British,  that,  from  its  superior  formation, 
must  ensure  success.  His  whole  corps  was  formed  into  tw« 
divisions ;  Delaborde  commanding  one,  and  Loison  the  oilier 
— ^while  the  reserve,  composed  entirely  of  grenadiers,  was 
entrusted  to  Kellerman.  All  his  dispositions  having  been 
completed,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  advanced  to  Vimieto,  where 
he  had  ascertained  that  his  enemy  was  halted. 

Sir  Aithux  was  awakened  at  midnight  by  a  German  officer 
in  charge  of  the  outlying  picket,  with  the  intelligence  of 
Junot's  movements,  and  an  assurance  that  an  attack  was  cer- 
tain, as  the  French  advance  was  not  above  a.  league  distant. 
Patrols  were  immediately  sent  out ;  and  while  every  care  was 
taken  against  surprise,  the  line  was  not  alarmed,  nor  the  men 
permitted  to  be  disturbed. 

Junot  quitted  his  position  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and 
marched  all  night  by  roads  bad  in  themselves,  and  interrupted 
by  numerous  defiles ;  oonsequentiy  great  delay  occurred,  and  it 
was  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  when  he  arrived  within  four 
miles  of  the  British  outposts.     The  formation  of  his  columns 
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was  effeebod.  imseeii,  as  the  broken  ground  behind  which  he 
flmde  bis  dispositions,  entirely  concealed  his  moToments.  The 
&*st  intimation  of  a  serious  attack  was  only  given,  when  a 
mass  of  Junot's  cavidry  deployed  in  ixont  of  tiie  picket  that 
was  observing  the  Lourinho  load.  Peroeiving  instMitly  the 
point  on  which  the  French  were  about  to  direct  their  oolnmn, 
8ir  Arthur  crossed  the  ravine  widi  the  brigades  of  Feiguson, 
Nightingale,  Audand,  and  Bowes,  thus  securing  his  weakest 
{wInEt — &e  left^-'belbre  Junot  had  nuide  a  demonstration 
against  it. 

Presently  the  enany  s  columns  came  on ;  the  right  by  the 
Lourinho  road,  and  left;  marching  on  the  plateau,  occupied  by 
ihe  50th  and  rifles.  The  (mset  of  boUi  divisions  was  made 
with  the  usual  knpetuoaity  of  Frenchmen,  and  in  both  the 
Britii^  skirmishers  were  driven  in. 

The  British  right  was  furiously  attacked.  Undecked  by 
ike  light  troops  covering  the  line,  the  French  came  boldly  for- 
ward, until  it  found  itself  direedy  in  hoot  of  the  d6th,  40tli, 
and  7 let.  It  deployed  lastaBdy  —  and  several  volleys  ot 
musketry  were  mutually  returned,  and  at  a  distance  so  close 
as  to  render  the  ^eot  murderous.  Bnt  the  fusilade  was  ended 
quickly;  the  82nd  and  29th  pushed  forward,  and  joined 
their  comrades  when  pressed  by  an  enomous  superiority. 
^Charge !"  was  the  order  ;  and  a  dbeer,  ^ loud,  regular,  and 
ai^HklliDg,"  announced  that  England  was  coming  on. 

The  French  stood  manfully ;  but  though  they  waited  the 
onset,  they  could  not  withstand  it  They  were  driven  from 
the  field — a  vain  attempt  to  rally,  when  the  71st  and  82nd 
had  flung  themselves  on  the  ground  to  recover  breath,  failed — 
and  six  guns  were  taken.  The  front  rank  of  the  French  divi- 
flion  was  literally  annihilated — ^it  lay  as  it  had  fallen — and 
iiokd  with  what  determination  it  had  stood,  and  the  de^ration 
with  which  it  had  bean  assaulted. 

On  t^e  left,  the  French  oolanm  having  pushed  the  rifles 
liefore  it,  advanced  upon  the  50th  formed  in  line.  The  regi- 
snent  was  strong,  numbering  about  nine  liundred  bayonets, 
mbA  supported  by  a  half  Inrigade  of  guns ;  and  though  the 
French  had  .seven  pieces  with  their  column,  it  snflered  heavily 
ham  the  British  canonnade.  The  enemy's  advance  was  made 
in  close  order  of  half  battalions.     Sheltered  from  the  fire  of 
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the  artillery,  the  French  halted  behind  a  broken  hillock, 
closed  np  their  ranks,  and  advanced  to  the  attack.  The 
50th  remiuned  nntil  this  moment  with  "ordered  arms." 
With  excellent  judgment,  the  colonel,  leaving  the  left  wing  of 
his  regiment  in  line,  threw  his  right  into  echelons  of  compa- 
nies, and  ordered  it  to  form  line  upon  the  left.  But  there 
was  not  time  to  complete  the  formation,  as  the  enemy  came 
on,  opening  a  hot  but  inefficient  fire  from  its  flanks.  Fart  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  50th  bore  directly  on  the  angle  of  the 
advancing  column — and  when  within  twenty  paces,  the  order 
was  given  to  fire,  and  that  to  "  charge !"  succeeded.  Broken 
totally  by  the  close  discbarge,  the  angle  of  the  column  forced 
itself  on  the  centre ;  all  was  instantly  disorganized,  and  the 
artillery  cutting  their  traces,  added  to  the  confusion.  The 
British  pressed  on — ^the  French  got  mobbed — and  assisted  by 
part  of  the  20th  light  dragoons,  a  column  five  times  numeri- 
cally superior,  were  for  two  miles  &irly  driven  from  their 
ground  by  one  regiment,  until  they  were  relieved  by  the 
French  cavalry  reserve,  which  came  up  in  a  force  not  to  be 
resisted. 

While  these  more  important  operations  were  repulsed,  the 
town  of  Yimiero  was  attacked  by  a  lesser  colunm  (Keller- 
man  s  reserve),  that  had  flanked  the  larger,  and  the  40rd  regi- 
ment was  furiously  assailed.  One  company  occupied  the 
church-yard,  another  held  some  houses  that  covered  the  road 
by  which  the  French  attack  was  made ;  and  the  fire  of  both 
was  so  destructive,  that  the  column  was  repelled  with  immense 
slaughter.  On  the  extreme  left,  the  97th  and  52nd  repulsed 
Delaborde  with  considerable  loss ;  on  every  point  the  attack 
failed,  and  the  field  was  won. 

No  troops  fought  better  than  the  French — and  no  battle 
could  have  been  more  determinately  contested.  The  enemy's 
reserve  "  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  advancing  under  a 
cross  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon,  and  never  giving  way  until 
the  bayonets  of  the  British  troops  drove  them  down  the 
descent."*  But  they  were  routed  on  every  side ;  and,  with 
relation  to  the  numbers  engaged,  the  slaughter  was  terrific. 

*  CASUALTIES   AT  VIMIERO  : — 

Killed,  135 ;  wounded,  534  ;  missing,  51 ;  total,  720,—Wellinffton*$^ 
Deqfoiches. 
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Upwards  of  three  thousand  Frenchmen  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  made — ^while  the  British 
loss  was  computed,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  at  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-three. 

One  casualty  was  sincerely  deplored.  In  leading  a  squadron 
of  the  20th,  Lieutenant-colonel  Taylor  was  killed.  He  had 
charged  the  broken  infantry  of  Kellerman,  and  committed  sad 
havoc  among  the  ilite  of  the  reserve — ^when,  surrounded  by  a 
whole  brigade  of  French  cavalry,  he  fell  in  the  m^^y  shot 
through  the  heart. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  landed  after  the  battle  commenced,  but 
very  prudently  left  the  termination  of  the  contest  in  his  hands 
by  whom  the  first  dispositions  had  been  made.  Sir  Harry 
was  not  in  time  to  assist  in  the  victory — ^but  he  had  ample 
leisure  to  mar  its  results.  Wellesley  urged  that  this  was  the 
moment  to  advance,  push  on  to  Torres  Yedras,  place  Junot 
between  two  fires,  and  oblige  him  to  begin  a  retreat  of  im- 
mense difilculty  by  Alenquer  and  Villa  Franca.  All  was 
admirably  prepared  for  the  movement.  The  supply  of  am- 
munition was  sufiicient,  provisions  were  abundant,  and  the 
troops  in  high  courage  and  superb  discipline.  The  French,  on 
the  contrary,  were  depressed  by  an  unexpected  defeat ;  and, 
greatly  disorganized  and  wearied  by  long  marches,  were 
certain  of  being  materially  inconvenienced  by  an  immediate 
advance  of  the  British. 

But  Sir  Harry  was  immoveable.  He  had  made  his  mind 
up  to  await  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore  before  he  should 
advance  a  step  from  Vimiero.  A  victory  had  been  gained — 
a  complete  and  brilliant  victory.  But  what  was  that  to  him  ? 
*'  The  cavalry,"  he  said,  "  were  certainly  not  strengthened,  nor 
the  artillery  horses  improved,  by  the  exertions  they  had  under- 
gone." Stop  he  would — ^and  Junot  was  permitted  to  return 
without  annoyance ;  and  the  British,  who  should  have  never 
halted  until  they  had  reached  Lisbon,  rested  on  the  ground 
they  won. 

Is  it  not  inconceivable,  that  Britain  should  have  consigned 
her  armies  to  the  leading  of  antiquated  tacticians,  bigoted  in 
old-world  notions,  and  who  would  scarcely  venture  beyond  a 
second  bridge,  without  spending  half  the  day  in  reconnoitring  ? 
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But  such  things  were— suid  the  energies  of  the  first  nflitsiy 
people  in  the  iiroiid  wore  panljzed  for  half  a  centnrj,  by- 
eommands  being  entrosted  to  ra^  who,  in  caaes  of  ordinuj 
embarrassment,  would  have  been  found  ineompetent  to  extrieste 
a  regiment  from  a  difficulfj.     But  ni^  tkisgs  were ! 
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Borrard  succeeded  by  Dalrympfo. — Sir  Arthur  Welledej  reteni  hcne. 
—British  army  retnforced, — Sir  John  Moore  appointed  to  the  oom- 
mand  in  chief— Assembles  his  army  at  Villa  Vicoea— Adtanoes. — 
Spanish  armies  defeated. — Fall  of  Madrid.— PKpares  to  attack  SoaH. 
-—Affair  of  Saha^n. — Retreat  commences. — NarratiTe  of  its  occur- 
rences. — ^Battla  of  Ceronna. — Death  and  character  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
—Troops  return  to  England. 

A  PERIOD  of  inaction  sacceeded  the  yictoiy  at  Yimiero.  Bur- 
nrd  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  Sir  Hew  Dalijmple 
—and  the  convention  of  Cintra  perfected,  by  which  an  army 
was  restored  to  France,  that,  had  Sir  Arthnr  Wellesleys 
advice  been  attendod  to,  mast  have  been  eventually  destroyed, 
or  driven  into  such  extremity  as  should  have  produced  an 
unconditional  surrender.  Other  articles  in  this  disgraceful 
treaty,  recognised  a  full  exercise  of  ri^ts  of  conquest  to  the 
French — secured  to  them  the  enormous  plunder  their  rapacity 
hA  accumulated — ^and  granted  an  amnesty  to  every  traitor 
who  had  abandoned  his  country,  and  aided  the  invaders  in 
effecting  its  subjugation.  No  wonder  that  this  precious  con- 
vention occasioned  in  England  a  universal  feeling  of  disgust. 
Ko  wonder  that  blood  spilled  in  vain,  and  treasure  uselessly 
wasted,*  roused  popular  indignation  to  a  pitch  of  excitement 
which  no  occurrence  in  modem  history  can  parallel. 

*  ^ihin  twelve  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  she  aent 
over  to  the  Spanish  armies  (beiidea  2,000,000/.)  150  pieces  of  field  artil- 
lery,  42,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  200,000  mnskets,  61,000  swords, 
79,000  pikes,  23,000,000  baU  cartridges,  6,000,000  leaden  halls,  15,000 
liairels  of  gunpowder,  92,000  suits  of  clothing,  356,000  sets  of  accoutre- 
Btents  and  pouches,  310,000  pairs  of  shoes,  37,000  pairs  of  boots,  40,000 
tents,  250,000  yards  of  doth,  10,000  sets  of  camp  equipage,  118,000 
^vds  of  linen,  50,000  great  coats,  50,000  canteens,  54,000  havresacks, 
^vi^  a  variety  of  other  stores,  far  too  numerous  to  be  recapitulated.-— 
/o»w*i  Account  of  the  War. 
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The  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Cintra,  immediately  on 
being  known  in  England,  occasioned  the  recall  of  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple;  while  under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  his  colleague^ 
6ir  Harry  Burrard,  resigned  and  returned  home.  What  a 
different  result  the  Portuguese  campaign  would  have  exhibited, 
.  had  these  two  old  gentlemen  been  left  in  a  district  command, 
and  not  been  allowed  to  check  a  career  of  victory  whicli 
opened  with  such  glorious  promise ! 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  already  returned  to  England, 
and  many  officers  of  all  ranks  followed  his  example.  The 
command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Sir  John  Moore,  a  man 
most  deservedly  respected  by  the  country,  and  popular  with 
his  soldiers. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  indication  of  national  resistance  to 
French  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  encouraged 
hopes  that  if  assisted  by  England,  the  independence  of  the 
Peninsula  might  be  restored.  This  was  a  consideration  worthy 
of  a  statesman's  serious  regard  in  both  France  and  Britain — 
for  the  thraldom  or  independence  of  Spain  was  an  object  of 
vital  importance.  As  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
Spaniards  themselves  in  any  attempt  made  for  their  own  libera- 
tion, their  invaders  and  their  allies  seemed  to  have  formed  an 
erroneous  estimate — ^the  English  overrating  the  importance  of 
their  exertions  in  the  field,  as  much  as  the  French  undervalued 
that  patriotic  impulse,  which  had  wakened  up  the  slumbering 
spirit  of  the  people.  The  British  cabinet,  however,  deter- 
mined to  foster  this  natio^ial  feeling — and  by  munificent 
supplies,  and  the  presence  of  an  English  army,  stimulate  the 
Spanish  people  to  assert  their  lost  liberty,  and  fling  off  a  yoke 
no  longer  tolerable.  For  this  purpose,  a  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men  was  directed  to  be  assembled  at  Yalladolid — 
and  a  reinforcement  of  thirteen  thousand,  under  Sir  David 
Baird,  was  despatched  from  England  to  join  them — ^the  whole 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

Although  Sir  David's  corps  was  landed  by  the  middle  of 
October,  the  army  of  Lisbon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move 
until  the  end  of  the  month — ^and  then,  under  a  false  belief 
that  the  direct  rout  to  Salamanca  was  impracticable  for  the  pas- 
sage of  artillery,  the  batteries  and  cavalry,  with  a  protecting 
brigade  of  three  thousand  infantry,  were  moved  by  Badajoz 
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and  the  Escurial,  entailing  on  them  an  additional  march  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Worse  still,  a  dclaj 
in  commencing  operations  was  unavoidable,  and  that  was 
attended  with  the  worst  results. 

The  whole  of  Sir  John  Hope's  corps  having  been  at  last 
collected,  and  the  cavaby  assembled  at  Villa  Yicosa,  the  order 
to  move  forward  was  given.  On  the  5th  of  November,  Sir 
John  Moore  was  at  AtaJia,  on  the  8th  he  reached  Almeida, 
and  on  the  1 1th  his  advanced  guard  crossed  the  rivulet  that 
divides  Spain  from  Portugal,  and  entered  Cuidad  Rodrigo. 
At  San  Martin  he  slept  in  the  house  of  the  cur4 — and  occu- 
pied the  some  bed  that  had  the  former  year  been  assigned  to 
Jnnot  and  Loison  on  their  respective  marches — and  on  the 
13th  he  entered  Salamanca. 

There,  disastrous  news  awaited  him — ^for  one  of  his  support- 
ing armies  was  already  hor9  de  combat.  Count  Belvidere, 
having  made  an  absurd  movement  on  Burgos,  was  attacked 
by  a  superior  force,  and  his  raw  levies  completely  routed; 
while  previously,  Blake's  army  had  been  utterly  dispersed,  and 
the  magazines  at  Reynosa  taken.  To  add  to  this  mass  of 
evil  tidings,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  fall  of  Madrid  might 
be  confidently  expected,— ^while,  instead  of  his  advance  into 
Spain  being  covered  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
Moore  found  himself  in  an  open  town  without  a  gun,  without 
a  Spanish  picket,  with  only  three  infantry  brigades,  and  the 
French  outposts  but  three  marches  distant. 

Madrid  fell — ^the  news  could  not  be  credited — and  it  was 
asserted  that,  though  the  Retire  was  taken,  the  town  held 
obstinately  out.  The  inaction  of  the  British  was  generally 
censured ;  the  envoy  had  remonstrated  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  army  did  not  conceal  their  impatience.  Influenced  by 
these  considerations,  Moore  determined  to  make  a  diversion 
on  the  capital,  and  attack  Soult,  who  was  at  SaJdanha,  on  the 
Carion.  A  forward  movement  followed — Baird  was  directed 
to  march  from  Astorga,  and  Romana  was  informed  of  the 
intended  operation,  and  requested  to  assist. 

This  decision  of  attacking  Soult  was  known  to  the  army, 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.*     On  the  1 6tli,  head  -quarters 

*  **  The  British  General  advanced  unaided  by  or  in  communication 
with  any  Spanish  force,  except  the  remains  of  the  army  of  the  left,  under 
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were  at  Toro— «uid  passing  YiUspoiido  and  YaIderoa%  oq  the 
20th  Sir  John  reached -Jidbjoiga,  and  was  joinfid  by  Baifd^a 
division,  making  an  united  force  of  twenijrl^ee  thoMsand  fiTe 
hundred  infantry,  two  thousand  four  hmdied  cayalij,  and^ 
including  a  brigade  of  three-pounders— ^from  its  small  calibre 
perfectly  useless, — on  artiUeiy  of  nearly  fifty  gunfr  Soult '» 
corps  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  infiantry  and  twdvQ 
hundred  dragoons.  The  great  portion  of  the  ftawBT  wjere  at 
Saldanha — and  Debelle's  cavalry  at  Sahagun. 

While  thus  advaming,  the  brillia&t  affiur  between  Lord 
Paget  and  the  French  cavaky  shed  a  passing  gloiy  on  a  series 
of  operations,  whose  results  were  generally  so  calamitous. 
We  shall  give  the  afiair  in  the  woods  of  the  noble  CQlpuel  o£ 
the  10th  Hussars,  than  whom,  on  that  occasion,  no  one  ^^  by 
daring  deed"  more  effectually  contributed  to  yicUNry. 

^'^nie  Monastero  Melgar  Abaxo  is  distant  about  three 
leagues  from  Sahagun,  in  which  place  a  coips  of  seven  hundred 
French  cavalry  were  reported  to  be  lodged.  As  they  were  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  it  was 
deemed  practicable  to  cut  them  0%  and  Lord  Paget  deter- 
mined, at  all  events,  to  make  the  attraupt  He  accordingly 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  10th  and  15th  Hussars,  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  cold  wintry  night,  when  the  direct  rout  to 
Salamanca  was  impiacticable,  Eor  the  ground  wae  covered  with 
snow,  set  off  for  that  purpose. 

When  they  had  ridden  about  two-thirds  of  the  way.  Lord 
Paget  divided  his  force,  and  desiring  General  Slade,  with  the 
lOth,  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  Cea,  and  to  enter  the  town 
by  that  side,  he  himself,  followed  W  the  15  th,  wheeled  off  to 
approach  it  by  a  different  route,  it  was  not  long  before  hie 
lordship's  party  fell  in  with  a  picket  of  the  enemy  ;  and  all, 
except  one  man,  were  either  cut  down  or  made  prisoners. 

the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  who  continued  to  oocapy  Leon  with  that  weak 
and  inefficient  force  ;*^thi8|  with  about  fire  thouand  Asturian  namts 
mider  General  Balliatero«i  that  had  not  jet  been  engaged,  being  tibe  only 
Spanish  force  now  in  the  field  in  the  whole  north  of  Spain.  Sir  John 
Moore  had  no  friendly  corps  to  protect  his  flanks — no  reinforcementa  to 
expect.  He  commanded  an  army  briUiant  in  appearance,  yet  weak  in 
numerical  strength ;  but  upon  that,  and  that  alone,  was  dependenee  Urlte 
placed  for  the  successful  result  of  a  very  bold  advance/ '—i^rtf  LotuUm' 
dtrry. 
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But  the  escape  of  ene  was  as  injariousy  under  existing  circnm- 
stances,  as  the  escape  of  the  whole ;  for  the  ahum  was  giyen^ 
and  hefore  the  15th  could  reach  the  plaoe^  the  enemy  weie 
leady  to  recdre  th^o.  It  was  now  hroad  daylight,  and  at 
our  troops  drew  near,  the  French  were  soon  formed  in  what 
appeared  to  be  an  open  plain,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
tewH.  The  15th  were  wheeled  into  line  in  a  moment,  and 
as  there  was  no  tune  to  be  lost,  they  Hollowed  their  leader  at 
a  hoA  trot,  with  the  intention  of  charging ;  but  wh^i  they 
weze  yet  fifty  yards  from  the  enemy,  they  found  that  a  wide 
diteh  divided  them,  and  that  the  French  had  availed,  them- 
selves  of  othw  inequalities  in  the  ground,  of  which^  when 
siNQBe  way  off,  they  had  not  been  aware.  A  pause  was  now 
necessarily  B»de,  bnt  one  instant  served  to  put  the  whole  again 
in  motion.  The  regiment,  wheeling  to  its  left,  soon  found  a 
oenvsenieiit  place  for  crossing ;  aad  though  the  enony  man- 
OMiTTed  actively  to  hinder  tl^  formation,  they  were  again  in 
line^  and  advancing  to  the  charge,  within  &re  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  oheckt  A  few  changes  of  ground 
now  took  place,  as  each  corps  strove  to  gain  the  flank  of  the 
etli^,  but  thiey  were  onlj  a  few.  The  British  cavalry  effected 
its  object — and  then  coming  down  at  full  speed  upon  their 
opponents,  who  stood'  to  receive  the  shock,  they  overthrew 
them  in  an  instant.  Many  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  many 
more  nmhinrsed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  made 
pnsonens,  including  two  lieutenant-colonels.  On  this  occasion 
th&  £n^ish  cavalry  amounted  only  to  four  hundred  men* 
whilst.  £at  of  the  French  fell  not  short  of  seven  hundred.". 

The  ,weather  continued  bad ;  the  troops  were  a  good  deal 
knocked  up  by  forced  marching,  and  l%r  John  halted  on  the 
22nd  and  2drd  for  supplies^  intending  by  a  night  march  to 
leadi  the  Carion,  and  attack  Soult  on  the  morrow.  Every 
account  made  the  British  numerically  greater  than  the  ene- 
my —  and  though  the  French  had  been  reinforced,  still 
Moore's  army  was  stronger  by  fully  five  thousand  men. 

All  dispositions  were  made  for  the  intended  attack.  At 
eight  at  night,  the  army  were  to  move  in  two  columns — and 
tiie  right,  which  was  to  force  the  bridge  and  penetrate  to  Sal- 
danha,  was  actually  getting  under  arms,  when  couriers  arrived 
^  load^  with  heavy  tidings."  The  French  were  moving  in  all 
'  G  2 
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directions  to  cut  the  Englisli  off  ;*  the  corps  which  had  been 
inarching  south,  was  suddenly  halted  at  Talavera ;  two  strong 
divisions  were  moving  from  Placentia ;  the  Badajoz  army  was 
in  full  march  on  Salamanca — and  Napoleon  himself  in  the 
field,  determined,  as  it  was  reported,  to  "  sweep  the  British 
before  him  to  the  ocean." 

This  was,  in  truth,  disastrous  intelligence.  The  orders  to 
advance  were  countermanded  instantly — the  troops,  who  had 
already  been  mustering,  were  retired  to  their  quarters,  and  the 
object  of  the  expedition  seemed  virtually  ended.  The  cam- 
paign was  indeed  a  tissue  of  mistakes — "  operating  with  feeble 
allies,  acting  on  false  information,  advancing  to-da,y,  retiring 
to-morrow,  with  every  thing  to  harass  and  nothing  to  excite 
the  soldier,  until  at  last,  the  ill-fated  and  ill-planned  expedi- 
tion terminated  in  a  ruinous  retreat."t 

In  making  preparations  for  a  rapid  march  before  an  enemy, 
that  from  report  was  overwhelming  if  not  avoided,  the  2Srd 
ef  December  was  consumed,  and  the  general  plan  for  regres- . 
sive  operations  was  arranged  by  instantly  retreating  on  Gal- 
licia. 

To  pass  the  Esla,  three  routs  were  open,— one  by  the  bridge 
of  Mansilla,  a  second  by  the  ferry  of  Valencia,  and  a  third  by 
the  bridge  of  Castro  Gonsalo,  over  which  the  great  road  to 
Benevente  leads.  Mansilla  was  occupied  and  exhausted  by 
the  Spanish  army,  and  the  roads  of  Valencia  and  Gonsalo 
afforded  the  best  retreat.  A  double  means  of  retirement 
would  expedite  the  movements — and  neither  the  magazines  at 
Lamora  nor  Benevente  would  be  left  to  the  French.  Astorga 
was  named  the  point  of  union,  as  there,  if  pressed,  batdo 
could  be  offered.  Romana  was  requested  to  move  upon  Leon 
-—after  holding,  to  the  last  extremity,  the  bridge  of  Mansilla. 

All  arrangements    being    completed,   Moore  commenced 

*  The  situation  of  the  Beveral  corps  of  the  French  army,  when  Sir 
John  Moore  advanced  from  Salamanca,  was  as  follows : — ^The  Dnke  of 
Dalmatia  at  Sahagon,  Saldanha,  and  the  villages  in  that  neighbourhood 
on  the  river  Carion ;  Marshal  the  Duke  of  l^eviso  moving  upon  Zwra- 
gosa ;  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  with  eight  corps  at  Vittoria ;  Marshal 
Lefebre  with  the  fourth  corps  beyond  the  Gmidarama ;  Marshal  Lasnaa 
upon  the  Ebro ;  and  the  Emperor,  with  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  first 
and  sixth  corps  d^arm^t  at  Madrid. 

t  "  The  Bivouac." 
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letieatiDg  on  the  24th.  Hope's  division  fell  back  on  Castro 
Gk>n2&lo,  and  Baird's  on  Valencia ;  while  cavaliy  patrols  were 
pushed  forward  on  the  Carion,  with  orders  to  retire  at  night- 
kU  of  the  25th,  giving  the  reserve  and  light  infantry,  which 
formed  the  rear-gnard,  a  start  of  some  three  or  four  hours  in 
advance.  All  was  admirably  executed — and  the  columns, 
munolested,  reached  their  respective  destinations. 

The  retreat  continued,  marked  by  some  occasional  affiiirs 
between  the  cavalry  of  the  advancea  and  rear  guard,  which 
termiuated  invariably  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  hussar 
r^ments  behaved  most  nobly — and  on  every  occasion,  regard- 
less of  numbers,  or  the  more  discouraging  movements  of  a 
retreat,  they  sought  the  combat,  and  always  came  off  the  con- 
querors. 

The  infantry  already  began  to  experience  the  annoyance  of 
long  marches,  severe  weather,  and  a  very  indifferent  commis- 
sariate.  To  march  over  cut-up  roads,  and  through  an 
exhausted  country,  where  no  friendly  place  of  strength  pro- 
tects, no  well-supplied  magazine  refreshes,  soon  harasses  the 
over-losuied  soldier.  But  that,  when  accomplished  in  the 
dead  of  winter, — in  cold  and  darkness,  sleet  and  rain, — was 
enough  to  have  subdued  the  spirit  of  any  army  but  a  British 
one,  retiring  under  every  privation,  and  with  seventy  thoi^ 
sand  veteran  troops  marching  on  their  flanks  and  rear. 

The  army  reached  Benevente  on  the  27th — and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Esla,*  though  exceedingly  troublesome,  was  effected 
^ith  inconsiderable  loss.  The  roads  were  wretched,  the  wea- 
ther bad,  and  the  French  pursuit  marked  by  the  fiery  charac- 
ter of  their  emperor.     He  crossedt  the  Carpenteras,  regardless 

*  **  Early  next  day  our  sufferings  opened  with  the  crossing  of  the 
y^'  The  river  was  already  rising,  and  one  hnge  and  ill-oonstmcted 
j^-boat  was  the  only  means  by  which  to  pass  over  a  whole  division,  its 
^Wige,  and  its  camp  followers.  The  waters  were  increasmg,  the  rain 
'euin  torrents,  the  east  wind  blew  with  catting  violence,  mules  kicked, 
men  cursed,  and  women  screamed ;  all,  in  short,  was  noise  and  disorder. 
Fortimately,  a  contiguous  ford  was  declared  practicable.  The  infantry 
^d  their  equipages  passed  safely ;  and  before  the  flood  rose  so  high  as  to 
^  their  passage,  the  whole  column  were  safe  upon  the  right  bank.''— - 
^  Bivouac, 

t  "  The  difficulties  were  such,  that  the  artillery  preceding  the  column 
w  infeatry  gave  up  the  point,  and  were  returning  down  the  southern 
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of  obstacles  that  would  have  discoaraged  the  boldest — and,  in 
a  hurricane  of  sleet  and  haD,  passed  kis  army  oyer  tbe  €hia- 
danuna,  hj  a  rout  declared  impracticable  eren  to  a  moDntain 
peasant. 

This  bold  operation,  worthy  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was 
loUowed  up  by  an  innnediate  adyance.  On  the  26th  the 
main  body  of  the  British  continued  retreating  on  Astorga> — 
the  bridge  across  the  Esla  was  destroyed — and  the  night  of 
the  27th  passed  over  in  tolerable  quiet.  In  the  morning, 
however,  the  French  were  seen  actively  employed.  Five 
hundred  cavalry  of  the  guard  tried  for  the  ford  above  the 
ruined  bridge,  found  it,  and  passed  over.  The  pickets  form- 
ing the  rear-guard  at  once  confronted  them, — and,  led  on  by 
Colonel  Otway,  charged  repeatedly,  and  checked  the  leading 
squadron.  General  Stuart  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
pickets,  while  Lord  Anglesea  rode  back  to  bring  up  the  lOfh. 
Charges  were  made  on  both  sides ;  the  pickets  gave  ground — 
the  French  advanced,  but  the  10th  were  speedily  at  kaod, 
and  came  forward.  The  pickets  rallied, — they  cheered  and 
cut  boldly  in  at  speed — ^the  French  were  overArown  and 
driven  across  the  river,  with  the  loss  of  their  Colonel  (Le 
Fevre),  and  seventy  officers  and  men. 

This  brilliant  encounter  had  the  results  that  bddness  wins. 
The  French  kept  a  respectfol  distance,  and  thus,  the  colunm 
was  enabled  to  gain  Astorga  without  further  molestation. 

ascent  of  the  Gnadarama  moantaiii  when  met  by  the  Emperor.  This 
retrograde  movement  was  occasioned  by  the  increased  violenoe  of  a  himi-. 
oane  blowmg  kail  and  now  with,  it  was  oontidered,  resistless  force.  la 
addition  to  the  report  of  his  officers,  the  Spanish  peasants  deckred  the 
passage  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  danger. 

*<  Napoleon  ordered  his  troops  to  ibUow  him,  and  immediately  pio- 
eeeded  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column.  Accompanied  by  the 
ehatseurs  a  eheval  of  the  guard,  he  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
fantry, then  formed  the  diasseurs  in  dose  column,  occupying  the  eiittrs 
width  of  the  road ;  then,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  and  directing  the 
rear  of  the  leading  half  squadron,  the  whole  moved  forward.  The  men» 
by  being  dismounted,  were,  with  the  exception  of  those  immediately  in 
front,  more  sheltered  from  the  storm,  while  the  dense  mass  trod  down  the 
snow,  and  left  a  beaten  track  for  the  infantry,  who,  no  longer  obstructed 
in  the  same  degree,  and  inspired  by  the  presence  as  well  as  the  example 
of  Napoleon,  pushed  forward,  and  the  whole  descended  to  Espinar.'^- 
Leith  Hay. 
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But  ihe  daBger  ww  mameHtly  moreaang.  From  prisonen 
taken  in  the  cw^nhj  aAur  on  the  Esla,  it  was  aeoertained 
that,  on  the  pxeoeding  evening,  Hie  head-qnarten  of  Napo- 
leon's own  cofpe  were  hat  sixteen  milefl  from  the  hiTonaoa  of 
the  British — and  to  feach  Yilk  Franca  hefore  the  French  was 
impemtiTdj  neoeaaaij.  On  Hiat  event  how  mnch  depended, 
— for  on  tbe  poasesaon  of  that  road,  in  a  great  degree,  would 
rest  the  safety  or  destmotion  of  Hie  British,  as  it  opens 
HircMigh  a  deiUe  into  a  eonntir  that  for  miles  renders  caTaliy 
jttovaments  impsaolMaUe,  and  entivdy  protects  the  flanks  of  a 
TCtiiing  annj. 

It  is  afikMDishing  how  ^oiekly  a  retreat  in  had  weather 
destroys  the  mariUe  of  the  host  anny.  The  British  diyisions 
had  marched  horn,  fiafcngal  on  the  24th  in  the  highest  order; 
on  the  30th,  on  Teaching  Aslorga^  their  disorganization  had 
ooBunenood — they  seemed  a  mob  flying  from  a  yictorious 
enemy,  and  Qenesal  Mooie  himsidf  exlubited  a  despondenoy 
that  was  apparent  to  all  aroond  him.  ^That  he  wae  an 
eikser  of  great  distinction  «veiy  one  acknowledged  dnring 
his  life,  amd  posterity  will  never  deny  it;  but  it  was  too 
manifest  that  a  fear  o£  seiponnbiljty,  a  dr«ul  of  doing  that 
wJbich  was  wrong,  of  xnmiiag  himself  and  his  troops  into 
difficulties  iiom  which  ther  might  not  be  able  to  extricate 
themselves,  ware  a  great  deal  too  aotire  to  permit  either  his 
ti^nts  or  his  judgment  pn^perly  io  exert  their  influence. 
Sir  Jolm  Moore  had  earned  the  highest  reputation  as  a  general 
^  diyisilm;  he  was  aware  of  this,  and  perhaps  felt  no  inolina- 
tion  to  ri^  it;  at  al  efvnts  he  was  clearly  incapable  of 
despising  partial  obstaeks  in  the  pnnnit  of  some  great 
ultimate  advantage ; — ^in  one  word,  he  was  not  a  Wellington. 
Of  this  no  more  oDnviiicing  proof  need  be  given  than  the  fact 
that,  even  at  the  moment  when  the  preparations  for  tiie  brief 
ad^aaoe  were  going  on,  his  wkole  heart  and  soul  seemed 
turned  towards  the  Portuguese  frontier*"* 

Bomana  had  unfortunately  ^ven  up  the  Leon  rent,  and 

*  TOs  sketch  of  Moore  by  Lord  Londonderry  displays  bis  chanictsr 
in  an  its  Yakiable  «nd  defedtive  BghtSi  as  an  officer,  so  strongly,  that  no 
■Binrter  desci^tkm  pnbaUy  oonld  exeeed  it  in  point,  and  none  certainly 
infidelity. 
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marching  on  Astorga,  encumbering  the  roads  with  the  ruins 
of  his  baggage,  and  worse  still,  fiUing  the  villages  he  passed 
through  with  crowds  of  ragged  followers  unable  to  get  on — 
some  from  absolute  decrepitude  and  want,  and  more  from 
being  attacked  by  fever  of  the  worst  type. 

The  retreat  was  renewed  next  morning— and  the  marching 
continued  with  such  constancy  that,  by  abandoning  the  sick 
and  wounded,  wasting  the  ammunition,  and  destroying  the 
stores,  the  British  outstripped  pursuit,  and  on  the  drd  oi 
January  found  themselves  in  comparative  safety.  The  cavalry, 
as  usual,  distinguished  themselves ;  and  at  Cacabelos,  where 
the  rear-guard  was  overtaken,  behaving  with  their  customary 
esprit^  they  repelled  the  advance  of  the  French  hussars,  and 
prevented  the  light  troops  from  being  surrounded  and  out  off. 
Indeed  the  escape  of  the  rifles  was  wonderful.  They  were 
retreating  through  the  town,  and  part  of  the  rear-guard  had 
already  crossed  the  bridge,  when  the  French  cavalry  came  sud- 
denly on  in  overwhelming  force,  and  galloping  into  the  rear 
companies  of  the  95th,  succeeded  in  making  some  prisoners. 
The  rifles  instantly  broke  into  skirmishing  order,  and  com- 
menced retiring  up  the  hill,  when  a  body  of  voltigeurs  rushed 
to  the  support  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  affair  became  serious. 
The  95th,  however,  had  now  thrown  themselves  into  the 
vineyards  behind  the  town,  and  kept  up  a  rapid  and  well- 
directed  fire.  The  French  attempted  to  get  in  their  rear,  and 
charged  boldly  up  the  road,  led  on  by  General  Colbert.  But 
the  fusilade  from  the  vineyard,  was  maintained  with  such 
precision  that  the  French  were  driven  back,  leaving  a  number 
of  dead  on  the  field,  among  whom  their  brave  and  daring 
leader  was  included. 

Sir  John  was  also  threatened  with  attack  at  Villa  Franca. 
A  strong  column  of  infantry  appeared  on  the  heights,  in  full 
march  on  that  division  which  was  in  position  on  the  opposite 
hill.  The  artillery  opened,  and  an  engagement  appeared 
inevitable.  But  checked  by  the  cannonade,  the  forward 
movement  of  the  French  was  arrested ;  and  Sir  John,  anxions 
to  reach  the  better  position  of  Lugo,  continued  his  retreat, 
and  prudently  avoided  coming  to  a  general  action,  where  the 
groiiiid  had  no  military  advantage  to  induce  him  to  risk  a 
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€ombat.  The  main  body  marched  to  Herrieras,  the  reserve  to 
Yiila  Fmnca,  and  the  rear-goard  moved  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
reached  its  bivonac  at  midnight. 

The  cavalry,  no  longer  serviceable  in  a  conntry  rough, 
hilly,  and  wooded,  with  numerons  enclosures  around  vineyards 
and  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  were  sent  on  to  Lugo; 
the  in&ntry  and  artilleiy  marching  for  the  same  place. 
During  the  whole  day  and  night  that  distressing  movement 
was  executed — and  forty  miles  were  passed  over  roads  on 
every  side  broken  up,  and  in  places,  knee-deep.  Never  will 
that  dreadful  march  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.* 
The  men  dropped  down  by  whole  sections  on  the  wayside 
and  died — some  with  curses,  some  with  the  voice  of  prayer 
in  their  months — ^while  women  and  children— of  whom  an 
immense  number  had  injudiciously  been  allowed  to  accompany 
the  army — shared  a  similar  fate.  Horrible  scenes  momentarily 
occurred, — children  frozen  in  their  mothers'  arms,  women 
taken  in  labour,  and,  of  course,  perishing  with  their  ill-fated 
progeny.  Some  were  trying  by  the  madness  of  intoxication 
to  stimulate  their  worn-out  frames  to  fresh  exertion— -or,  when 
totally  exhausted,  to  stupify  the  agonies  of  the  slow  but 
certain  death  that  cold  and  hunger  must  inevitably  produce 
before  another  sun  dawned.  It  was  awful  to  observe  the 
different  modes,  when  abandoned  to  die,  in  which  the  miserable 
wretches  met  their  fate.  Some  lay  down  in  sullen  composure 
— others  vented  their  despair  in  oaths,  and  groans,  and 
curses — and  not  a  few  in  heart-rending  prayers  to  heaven 
that  the  duration  of  their  sufferings  might  be  abridged. 

*  "  A  few  were  got  away,  but  many  were  lo  tired  and  lame  from  sore 
feet  that  th^  did  not  care  if  the  French  sabres  and  bayonets  were  at  their 
bmst,  so  completely  did  most  of  them  give  themselves  up  to  despair. 
Ths  rear-gnard  was  at  length  forced  to  retire  and  leave  these  unfortunate 
people  to  their  fate.  Some  of  these  poor  fellows  who  had  thought  better 
of  it,  and  were  endeavouring  to  overtake  their  countrymen,  were  unmerci- 
fidly  sabred  by  the  French  cavalry,  many  of  them  in  a  defenceless  state. 
"  One  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  grenadier  company,  of  the  name 
of  M'Gee,  was  coming  along  the  road  lame  from  an  accident,  his  firelock 
and  pack  having  been  taken  by  his  messmates  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  ; 
he  was,  however,  overtaken  by  two  French  dragoons,  and,  although  un- 
armed and  helpless,  was  inhumanly  cut  to  pieces  almost  within  sight.*' — 
Cadell, 
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From  an  early  period  of  the  retreat,  the  discipline  of  the 
troops  was  shaken  by  rapid  movements  and  an  abeenoe  of 
regular  supplies.  Hence,  the  mssi  were  obliged  to  shift  sm 
they  best  could, — and  this  laxity  in  discipline  gradually 
^creasing,  ended  in  frequent  scenes  of  drunkenness,  liotiiig^ 
and  robbery.  £very  town  and  village  was  sacked  in  search 
of  food,  the  wine  stores  plundered,  and  the  casks,  ia  mm» 
wantonness,  broken  and  spilled.  Nothing  could  check  Ae 
licentious  epirit  of  the  troops ;  and  when  a  maa  was  hangoiL 
at  Benivedre,  even  that  sad  example  had  not  the  loaflt  efetH^ 
lor  many  of  the  marauders  were  detected  in  the  act  of  plm* 
dering  within  idght  of  the  iaXsl  tree. 

During  this  distressing  nkovemeni,  the  French  had  pieawdl 
the  British  rear-guard  closely,  and  a  eonstant  scene  of  ekir- 
mlshing  ensued.  Though  invariably  checked  by  the  li^a± 
troops,  still  the  am^  was  hourly  becoming  less  efieotiv^-^ 
every  league  reducing  it  both  in  numbers  and  zesoiirees. 
Quantities  of  arms  and  necessanes  were  abandoned  or  destroy- 
ed; and  two  bullock  carts  loaded  with  ddlars  were  ihroDnn 
over  a  precipice  into  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent*  AM. 
these  tHngs  proved  how  deqpecately  reduced  ihat  onee  find 
and  well-appointed  army  liad  become.  Indeed  its  appeaiaooa 
was  rather  that  of  a  procession  of  naimed  invalids  with  a, 
caravan  of  sink  soldiers,  than  an  army  operating  in  hoak  of 
a  determined  enemy,  and  expecting  momently  to  ooma  io 
action. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all,  thai  the  French  leader 
did  not  force  on  an  engagement;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Sodt 
followed  this  half -ruined  army  with  a  caution  that  appeared 

*  "  tJnder  these  curcamBtanoes  Sir  John  Moore  decided  that  tiie  irfuie 
should  be  thrown  down  the  mountain ;  most  jndidoariy  considering,  tfart 
S  the  casks  were  broken  the  men  would  make  a  rush  for  the  moB^,  whidi 
would  have  caused  great  oonfusion,  and  might  have  cost  the  lives  m  nunf . 
Hie  rear-guard,  therefore,  was  halted ;  lieatenant  Bemet,  of  the  H^ 
company  28th  regiment,  was  placed  over  the  money,  with  strict  orAen 
from  Sir  John  Moore  to  shoot  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  tmidi  it. 
It  was  then  rolled  over  the  precipice,  the  casks  were  iMMm  broken  by  fte 
nigged  rodcs,  and  the  dollars  falling  out,  rolled  over  the  height  a  qnrkUi^ 
CBSOide  of  silver.  The  Frendi  advanced  guard  coming  up  shordy  after 
to  the  epdt  were  detained  for  a  time  pickhig  up  a  few  doUan  Hmt  Jwl 
been  scattered  on  the  road."— Carfe//. 


} 
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iBaceonntaUe  and  mmecessaiy.  Still  the  moment  of  attack 
<xmld  not  be  distant;  aoid  it  was  certain  that  the  Marshal 
only  waited  for  some  embaRmssment  in  the  march,  to  throw 
Ins  leading  diTisieiis  en  the  retreating  brigades  of  England, 
aad  force  on  a  decifliye  battle. 

This  event  was  paitieukrlj  to  be  dreaded  while  passing 
die  bridge  aad  rilh^ge  of  Ocmstantino.  A  long  and  difficult 
mosntaan  road  leads  to  the  snmmit  of  a  hold  height,  down 
which  it  winds  again  bj  a  gradual  descent  till  it  meets  the 
bridge.  The  occupation  of  this  hfflght,  before  the  columns 
bad  passed  the  riyer,  would  expose  tibMsm  to  a  heayy  fire ;  and 
Sir  John  Moore  determined  to  check  the  f^nch  pursuit,  and 
hold  the  hill,  until  the  rear  of  the  main  divinon  had  cleared 
the  bridge  and  yiflage.  His  dispositions  wrae  quickly  made, 
-4he  28t^  re^ment  with  the  zifle  corpe  were  drawn  vp  beside 
^  river — and  the  20th,  52nd,  and  Slst  w  a  hill  aumediately 
in  their  rear,  flanked  by  the  horse  artillery. 

The  French  attacked  with  their  usual  spirit  The  cavalry 
and  tirailleurs  advanced  against  the  bridge ;  but  the  fire  from 
Hft  British  riflemen,  asinsted  by  the  guns  on  the  height^  drove 
than  back  with  loss.  A  seoond  and  a  ^rd  attack,  made 
^h  equal  l>oldness,  ended  in  a  similar  result — and  darkness 
put  a  stop  to  the  fighting.  The  French  withdrew  their  light 
troops,  the  Briili^  continued  their  retreat,  and  before  mbminf 
broke  the  rear-guard  joined  the  anny,  now  bivouacked  in 
posilion,  or  cantoned  in  and  around  the  town  of  Lugo. 

^The  concentration  of  so  many  troops  at  this  wretched 
p|aee  prodnoed  a  scene  of  hurry  and  confusion  with  which  the 
distant  cannonade  at  the  bridge  of  Constantino  seemed  in  pef^ 
feet  keeping. 

''  On  one  side  was  to  be  seen  the  soldier  of  every  rank  who 
hi^  secured  a  habitation  to  shelter  him,  but  whom  duty  or 
inclination  occasioned  to  wander  through  theorowds  of  people^ 
sod  deeply  mudded  streets  of  the  town ;  on  the  other,  the  dis- 
consolate peiMm  that  made  his  appearance  aftor  ibe  Alcalde's 
ittgesuity  bad  been  stretched  to  the  uttermost  in  procuring 
quarters  for  the  troops  already  anived,  and  whose  pinonol 
frimds  had  been  subjected  to  ihe  unusual  order  for  admitting 
Grangers.  The  pitiableness  of  his  case  was  either  to  be  dis- 
covered by  a  resigned  and  woeful  visage,  or  by  certain  ebul- 
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litions  of  temper,  destined  to  waste  themselves  in  the  desert 
air.  Next  were  io  be  seen  the  conductors  of  baggage,  toiling 
through  the  streets,  their  laden  mules  almost  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  ill-arranged  burdens  swinging  from  side  to  side, 
while  the  persons  in  whose  charge  they  had  followed  the  divi-, 
sions  appeared  undecided  which  to  execrate  most,  the  roads, 
the  mules,-  the  Spaniards,  or  the  weather.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  dulK  heavy  sound  of  the  passing  artillery ;  then 
came  the  Spanish  fugitives  from  the  desolating  line  of  the 
armies.  Detachments  with  sick  or  lamed  horses  scrambled 
through  the  mud,  while,  at  intervals,  the  report  of  a  horse- 
pistol  knelled  the  termination  to  the  sufferings  of  an  animal 
that  a  few  days  previously,  full  of  life  and  high  in  blood,  had 
borne  its  rider  not  against,  but  over,  the  ranks  of  Gallic 
chivalry.  The  effect  of  this  scene  was  rendered  more  striking 
by  the  distant  report  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  more 
gloomy  by  torrents  of  rain,  and  a  degree  of  cold  worthy  of  a 
Polish  winter."* 

Preparations  were  made  for  a  battle,  and  Sir  John  Moore 
seemed  determined  to  retreat  no  further.  Notwithstanding 
the  Bntish  were  suffering  from  cold,  and  wet,  and  hunger, 
they  fell  into  their  position  with  alacrity.  The  Minho  pro- 
tected their  right,  and  a  ravine  separated  them  from  the 
French,  who,  already  in  force,  occupied  the  heights,  and  were 
evidently  preparing  for  an  immediate  effort. 

On  the  6th  the  French  deployed  upon  the  heights,  and  the 
British  stood  to  their  arms.  Some  hours  passed ;  each  line 
looked  at  the  other,  as  if  waiting  for  its  opening  movement. 
The  day  passed, — and  at  night  the  hostile  armies  occupied  the 
same  bivouacs,  on  which  their  brigades  had  rested  the  pre- 
ceding evening. 

The  7th  came :  with  the  first  dawn,  as  if  to  make  up  for 
its  previous  inactivity,  the  French  guns  opened.  Their  battery 
was  but  weak,  and  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery  silenced  it. 
A  pause  ensued, — the  day  wore  on — ^the  evening  was  closing, 
— ^when  a  column  of  considerable  strength,  covered  by  a  cloud 
of  tirailleurs,  steadily  mounted  the  hill,  driving  in  the  pickets 
and  a  wing  of  the  76th.   The  51st  was  instantly  moved  to  its 

*  Leith  Hay. 
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assistance,  muBketry  was  interchanged,  a  bayonet  rush  sno- 
ceeded,  the  French  were  driven  down  the  hill,  and  operations 
terminated. 

'^  Darkness  came  on, — a  wild  and  stormy  night, — a  lonely 
hill, — ^no  fire,  no  food, — such  was  the  bivouac  of  Lugo ; — such 
the  wretched  and  cheerless  situation  of  the  harassed  but  unoon- 
qnerable  islanders. 

^'  As  the  morning  of  the  8th  dawned,  the  British  formed 
line,  and  prepared  coolly  for  the  expected  encounter ;  but  it 
passed  over,  and  the  enemy  made  no  hostile  movement  The 
troops  had  been  ordered  to  bivouac  as  they  best  could — and  in 
a  short  time  a  number  of  rude  huts  were  erected  to  defend 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  coming  night.  But  it  was 
not  intended  to  remain  longer  before  Lugo.  When  darkness 
hid  their  retreat,  the  British  filed  off  silently  by  the  rear. 
Through  a  frightful  storm  of  hail  and  wind,  their  march  was 
bravely  executed ;  and  leaving  Lugo  and  Yalmela  behind 
them,  they  halted  at  Betanzos  on  the  10th/'* 

Here  the  exhausted  soldiery  were  halted  from  sheer  neces- 
sity. They  were  literally  marched  to  a  stand -still, — and, 
although  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  they  lay  down  upon  the 
soaked  earth,  and  in  that  comfortless  situation  remained  until 
at  evening  the  ranks  were  again  formed,  and  the  retreat  con- 
tinued on  Corunna,  where  Sir  John  had  now  decided  on  em- 
barking the  ruins  of  his  army. 

Fortunately  for  the  wearied  troops,  the  French,  deceived  by 
the  fires  left  burning  when  the  British  commenced  their  night 
march  from  Lugo,  did  not  discover  the  movement  until  day- 
light, and  thus  twelve  hours  were  gained  on  the  pursuers. 
This  lost  time  could  not  be  recovered ;  and  although  the  whole 
of  the  10th  was  passed  in  Betanzo8,t  to  allow  stragglers  to 
rejoin  their  regiments,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  embar- 
rass the  remainder  of  the  march,  and  the  leading  division 

*  "  The  Bivouac." 

t  "  We  biTouacked  on  the  hdghts  above  Betanzos.  Here  we  met  with 
a  Ood-send  for  the  night.  Jut  as  we  had  taken  up  our  groimd  we  found 
a  number  of  waggons  laden  with  dry  bullocks' -skina,  on  their  way  to  Co- 
numa ;  we  made  beds  of  some  and  covering  of  others,  which  gave  us  for 
once  a  dry  sleep."— Co Je«. 
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leached  Coraima  at  noon  of  the  11th,  while  iha  reserve  ooea-* 
pied  the  adjoining  yUlages,  and  the  remaimng  brigades  to<A 
up  their  quarters  in  the  suburbs. 

Corunna  afforded  a  yeiy  indiffezrait  position  to  offer  kittle 
on.  There  was  one,  but  its  eztesl  made  it  nntenable  bj  an 
array  so  weak  in  nnmbev  as  the  British.  After  a  ohMO  exa* 
mination,  the  rising  ground  above  the  yyhige  of  £l'vxa%  a  mile 
in  front  of  the  town,  was  the  place  select  hj  the  general ; 
the  position  was  acoordingljr  nuulied  out,  and  the  brigades 
moYed  to  their  allotted  posts. 

A  ridge  commanded  the  Betansos  road  and  formed  the  left 
of  the  line,  and  on  this  General  Hope's  diyision  was  placed. 
Sir  David  Baird's  was  next  in  station,  and  occupied  a  sucecs- 
sion  of  knoUs  that  swept  inwards,  and  indined  to  a  TaUey 
beyond  the  Tigo  road.  Oyer  tihe  h)w  grounds  the  rifle  covps 
were  extended,  appuied  upon  Frazer  s  dlyision,  which,  placed 
in  echellon,  eoyered  the  principal  approach  to  Coranna. 
Paget's  diyision  was  in  reserve  behind  Hope's,, and  occupsed  a 
village  half  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

The  enemy  a][^eared  beyond  the  Mere  while  these  disposi . 
tions  w^re  being  made ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  partial 
cannonade,  no  hostile  demonstration  occurred.  On  the  I4tfa, 
the  artillery  had  cesfied  on  both  rides — an  unusual  quiet 
ensued, — and  nothing  seemed  likely  to  produce  any  immediate 
excitement,  when  the  explosion  of  four  thousand  barrels  of 
gunpowder  burst  upon  the  astonished  ear.  It  is  irapoerible  to 
describe  the  effect.*  The  unexpected  and  tremendous  orash 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  deprived  every  person  of  rea- 
son and  recollection ;  ^  the  soldiers  flew  to  their  aims,  nor  was 
it  until  a  tremendous  coltmm  of  smoke,  ascending  from,  the 
heights  in  front,  maiked  from  whence  the  astounding  sbo<^ 
proceeded,  l^at  reason  resumed  its  sway.  It  is  impoeoble 
ever  to  forget  the  sublime  appearance  of  the  dark  dense  clovd 
of  smoke  that  ascended,  shooting  up  gradually  like  a  gigantic 
tower  into  the  clear  blue  sky.     It  appeared  fettered  in  one 

*  **  The  French  were  m  as  great  a  panic  as  we  were^  tiietr  army  was 
under  arms,  and  aides-de-camp  flying  m  all  directions.  In  a  short  time 
every  thing  was  quiet,  but  a  shower  of  white  ashes  began  to  fdl,  and  con- 
tinned  for  some  tune  afterwards.'' — Cadell, 
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aKomous  mass ;  nor  did  a  particle  of  dust  or  rapoar,  obacnring 
m  fonn,  seem  to  escape  ae  it  rolled  upwarda  in  majestie 
dtdea."* 

Ob  tbe  15th  ihe  fleet  hoTe  in  sigkt,  and  immediate  prepi^ 
rations  were  made  to  effect  an  embarkation  of  the  army.  The 
vomen  and  ehildien,  with  the  side  and  weanded^  were  direotly 
eutied  on  board;  a  large  portion  of  the  aitil]ei3r  and  stores 
was  sent  afterwards;  and  tha  oavalryv  a^r  destioyinf  the 
&w  horses  that  still  remained,  were  anbarked.  None  hut  the 
ii^tiy,  and  oi  these  such  onlj  as  were  efieetire^  were  now 
left;  and  the  belief  was  general,  that  thej  too,  woold  be  per* 
mitted  to  retire  from  their  positi<«  nnmokated. 

Every  thing  on  the  16th  continned  qniet.  The  beats  palled 
^m  the  shipping  to  the  beach,  and  orders  weie  issued  for  the 
divisions  to  moye  down,  and  prepare  for  immediate  raibark- 
ation ;  Sir  John  Moore  was  on  horseback  to  visit  the  outposts, 
&r  tiie  last  time,  belbre  they  ehoold  be  withdrawn,  when  an 
offieer  came  up  hastily,  and  announced  that  the  French  were 
inder  arms.  The  inteUigenee  was  correct;  for  an  instant 
fnnlade  commenced  between  their  tirailleais  and  the  En^ish 
lieketB,  as  their  light  troops  pushed  forward,  corering  the 
adrance  of  four  compact  columns.  Two  directed  their  march 
upon  the  right,  one  moved  upon  the  cenirey  while  the  fourth 
thteatened  the  left  of  the  English  line. 

The  light,  consisting  of  the  4th,  42nd,  and  50th^  supported 
hy  the  guards,  were  fiercely  attacked,  and  the  reserve  ordered 
to  sustain  it.  The  French  threw  out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
aqiportBd  by  the  fire  of  eleven  pieces  of  artillery, — and  driv- 
ing the  advanced  posts  belbre  them,  came  lorwurd  with  thdr 
customary  boldness.  On  deploying  partially,  tiieir  line  ex- 
tfluded  considerably  beyond  the  extreme  right  of  the  British^ 
hut  this  was  disregarded,  and  instead  of  waiting  the  at^ck, 
file  regiments  gallantly  advanced  to  meet  it  The  4th  sud- 
denly refufflng  its  33^  wing,  shewed  a  double  front, — and 
luiawed  by  a  superior  enemy,  undaunted  by  a  heavy  and  well- 
nested  cannonade,  the  manoeuvre  of  this  splendid  regiment 
was  executed  with  all  the  coolness  and  precuien  of  a  parade. 

For  a  time  the  irregularity  of  ground  intersected  by  i 

*  Leith  Hay. 
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enclosures^  kept  the  combatants  apart;  bat  these  were 
speedily  sarmonnted,  and  the  French  assault  -was  made  and 
repelled— HUid  the  yiUage  of  Elvina,  which  had  for  a  few 
minutes  been  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  was  recovered  by  the 
50th  with  the  bayonet* 

The  action  was  now  general  along  the  line.  The  42nd,  and 
a  battalion  of  the  Guards,  by  a  brilHant  charge  drove  back  the 
French ;  and,  fuling  to  force,  Soult  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
British  right,  and  accordingly  marched  a  column  in  its  rear. 
That,  the  reserve  attacked,  and  repulsed  it  with  heavy  loss. 
In  every  point  Soult's  attacks  fedled — and,  altering  his  dispo- 
sitions, he  took  ground  conaderably  to  the  right. 

While  the  42nd  were  lowering  their  bayonets,  and  Sir  John 
Moore  was  encouraging  the  charge,  a  round  shot  knocked  him 
from  his  horse,  shattering  his  left  arm  at  the  shoulder — while 
immediately  before.  Sir  David  Baird  had  been  wounded  and 
removed.  But  the  fall  of  their  generals  produced  no  serious 
results.  Corunna  was  not  a  battle  of  manoeuvre,  but  a  field 
of  determined  reliance.  The  officers  commanding  the  diffe- 
rent battalions  fought' their  regiments  gallantly;  the  disposi- 
tions for  the  engagement  wefe  simple  and  understood;  the 
attempts  upon  the  left  and  centre  were  repulsed ;  and  the 
French,  beaten  on  every  point,  fell  back  as  night  came  on. 

Thus  ended  the  conflict  of  Corunna ; — and  when  every  dis- 
advantage is  taken  into  consideration  under  which  the  British 
fought,  its  results  were  giorious,  and  the  courage  and  coolness 
displayed  throughout  most  honourable  to  the  troops  employed. 
The  numbers  engaged  were  certainly  in  feivour  of  the  French. 
Without  its  light  brigade,  which  had  retreated  and  embarked 
at  Vigo,  the  British  divisions  scarcely  reached  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand ;  while  Soult  was  reinforced  in  the  morning,  and  mustered 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  men.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  severe ;  that  of  the  British  amounting  to  eight  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded,  while  the  French  admitted  theirs  to 
be  at  least  double  that  number. 

Yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy  triumph.  The  sad  reverses  oi 
the  retreat,  the  abandonment  of  the  country,  and  the  death  ot 
a  brave  and  beloved  commander,  clouded  the  hour  of  con<][uest, 

*  In  this  charge  the  regiment  lost  both  its  majors ;  one  being  killed^ 
And  the  other  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
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•and  threw  a  depressing  gloom  around,  that  seemed  fitter  to  mark 
a  defeat  than  attend  a  well- won  victory.  No  further  attempt 
was  made  bj  the  enemy — ^the  brigades  were  removed  aiiter 

-  dark, — ^the  embarkation  continued* —  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17tb,  the  whole  fleet  was  under  weigh,  steering  for  England 
with  a  leading  wind. 

The  severity  of  a  wound  like  Sir  John  Moore's,  precluded, 
from  the  first  moment  it  was  received,  all  hope  of  his  surviving 
beyond  an  hour  or  two.  The  arm  was  torn  nearly  from  the 
shoulder,  and  the  collar-bone  partially  carried  away ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  desperate  hemorrhs^  that  ensued,  the  suf- 
ferer preserved  his  recollection,  and  remained  in  mental  pos- 
session to  the  last. 

He  was  carried  from  the  field  in  a  blanket  by  six  soldiers, 
who  evinced  their  sympathy  by  tears ;  and  when  a  spring 
waggon  came  up,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Sir  John  should  be 
transferred  to  it,  the  poor  fellows  respectfully  objected,  "  as 
they  would  keep  step,  and  carry  him  more  easily."  Their 
wishes  were  attended  to — and  the  dying  general  was  con- 
veyed slowly  to  his  quarters  in  the  town,  occasionally  stopping 
the  bearers  to  look  back  upon  the  field,  whenever  an  increas- 
ing fire  arrested  his  attention.  All  hope  was  over — he  lin- 
gered for  a  little,  talking  feebly,  but  collectedly,  to  those 
around,  and  dividing  his  last  thoughts  apparently,  between  his 
country  and  his  kindred.     The  kindliness  of  his  disposition 

'  was  in  death  remarkable.  Turning  to  an  aid-de-camp,  he 
desired  to  be  remembered  to  his  sister — and  feebly  pressing 
Colonel  Anderson  s  hand,  his  head  dropped  back,  and  he  died 
without  a  struggle. 

As  a  wish  had  been  expressed  by  the  departed,  that  he 
should  be  laid  in  the  field  on  which  he  fell,  the  rampart  of  the 
citadel  was  happily  chosen  for  his  ^'  resting  place."  A  work- 
ing party  of  the  9th  turned  up  the  earth — and  at  midnight, 

*  "  The  embarkation  going  forward  had  none  of  the  exhilaration  at- 
tending an  operation  naturally  accompanied  with  so  much  activity,  life, 
and  spirit ;  all  seemed  sombre  and  depressed ;  we  were  flying  from  the 
land,  which  was  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  troops  vanquished 
on  the  preceding  day,  but  now  preparing  to  Are  the  last  taunting  discharges 
against  soldiers,  whom  fortune  appeared  to  have  frowned  upon,  even  ia 
victory."— X«M  Hay. 
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wrapped  in  a  cloak  and  blanket,  his  nnooffined  remains  were 
interred  by  the  officers  of  his  staff — ^the  barial-service  was 
read  by  torch-light,— earth  fell  on  kindred  clay, — ^the  grave 
was  filled, — an<^  in  the  poet's  words,  "  They  left  him  alone 
with  his  glory."  * 

The  benefits  deriyed  to  an  army  from  the  example  of  a 
distingaished  commander,  do  not  terminate  at  his  death ;  his 
virtues  live  in  the  recollections  of  his  associates,  and  his  fame 
remains  the  strongest  incentive  to  great  and  glorious  actions.t 
In  Sir  John  Moore  this  was  pointedly  true ;  for  in  public  and 
private  life  none  was  more  amiable — ^none,  certainly,  more 
exemplary.  But,  speaking  professionally,  one  is  at  this  day, 
astonished  at  the  different  estimates  then  formed  of  his  quali- 
fications as  a  general.  Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed,  and 
time  best  determines  the  abilities  of  men — ^popular  clamour, 
whether  favourable  or  unfriendly,' loses  its  temporary  influence 
• — ^and  the  merits  or  defects  of  departed  greatness  can,  at  an 
after  period,  be  dispassionately  examined  and  adjudged. 

In  every  private  relation.  Sir  John  Moore's  character  was 
perfect — and  his  professional  career  had  always  been  distin> 
guished.  Of  no  man  had  higher  hopes  been  fbrmed-i-and 
hence,  probably,  more  was  expected  by  his  country,  than  either 
his  means  or  his  talents  could  ^ect.  By  one  party  he  was 
unjustly  censured — ^by  another  injudiciously  praised ;  and  in 

*  MBMORIALS   OF   SIR   JOHK  MOOaS. 

The  following  simple  inscriptions  are  the  only  memorials  which  as  yet 

have  marked  the  field  of  Corunna,  or  the  grave  of  the  departed  general ; — 

A  la  Gloria 

del 

Ex"«  S"'  D.  Juan  Moore,  Gen^  del  Ex*»  Ingleso, 

Y  a  la  de  sas  valientes  compatriotas, 

la 

EspafLa  agradecida. 

On  the  other  side,— 

Batalla  de  Coruiia  a  16  de  Enero, 
Aflo  1809. 
Marshal  Soalt  also  ordered  the  .following  inscription  to  bft  engraved 
upon  a  rock  near  the  spot  where.  Sir  John  .Moore  fell : — 
Hie  cecldit  Johannes  Moore,  Dux  Exercitus, 
In  pugna  Januarii  xvi.  1809, 
Contra  Galios,  a  Duoe  Dalmatiae  ductos. 
t  General  Order,  Horse-Guards,  Feb.  Ist,  1809. 
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tlu8  ferment  of  opinion,  it  is  difficnlt  to  eaj  whether  his  mili- 
tary reputation  was  most  endangered  by  the  obloquy  of  his 
enemies  or  the  over-praise  of  his  friends. 

Sir  John  Moore  was  a  brave,  high-minded,  and  accom- 
plished soldier ;  understood  the  details  of  his  profession,  and 
laboured  assiduously*  to  carry  them  into  operation.  He  was 
an  excellent  commander  en  iecondy  —  but  he  never  could 
handle  masses  of  men,  like  Napoleon  or  Wellington — ^grapple 
with  difficulties  when  they  unexpectedly  occurred — and,  when 
apparently  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  change,  by  his  own  resources, 
the  fortunes  of  a  field,  and  turn  an  unpromising  morning  into 
an  evening  of  victory.  For  this  he  was  constitotionaUy 
unfitted.  He  laboured  under  an  excessive  sensibility  that 
embarrassed  his  decisions.  A  fever  of  the  mind,  which  robs 
the  judgment  of  its  energy,  was  frequently  apparent ;  and 
sentiments  and  language  will  be  found  in  every  portion  of  his 
correspondence, t  which,  while  they  indicate  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, are  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  that  stem  sufficiency  of 
thought,  that  should  mark  the  unhesitating  character  of  a 
commander.  Moore  wanted  confidence  in  himself;  he  was 
afraid  of  responsibility ;  he  underrated  the  qualities  of  his  own 
troops,  and  greatly  overrated  those  of  his  adversary.  Yet,  let 
justice  be  done.  He  acted  under  circumstances  at  once  diffi- 
cult and  trying ;  and  he  was  harassed  in  being  made,  in  some 
degree,  dependent  upon  the  opinions  of  others.  Lord  London- 
derry, who  does  ample  justice  to  the  memory  of  Moore,  says, 
*'  The  British  army  has  produced  some  abler  men ;  and  many, 
in  point  of  military  talent,  were  and  are  quite  his  equals ;  but 
it  cannot,  and  perhaps  never  could,  boast  of  one  more  beloved, 
not  by  his  personal  friends  alone,  but  by  every  individual 
that  served  under  him." 

*  *'  He  always  rose  between  liiree  and  four  in  the  morning,  lighted  his 
fire  and  candle  by  a  lamp,  and  wrote  till  breakfast-hour.  Afterwards, 
he  received  commanding  officers,  transacted  business,  and  then  rode  out 
to  view  the  troops  or  reconnoitre  the  country.  His  table  was  plen- 
tiful, his  guests  varying  from  fourteen  to  twenty.  With  these  he  talked 
familiarly,  drank  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  returned  to  his  orderly  business, 
and  was  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock."*— Xi/e  of  Moore, 

t  **  Pray  for  met  that  I  may  make  right  decisions,  •  •  « 
7  eleep  Utile"  &c.  &c.  "  leee  my  tt/tca/ion,  and  rothing  can  be  woree," 
"'Gmgfaiffn,  ife,  m  ^^tun, 

n2 


too 
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Conseqaences  of  the  embarkation. — Wretched  position  of  Spanish  affairs. 
— State  of  Portugal. — Memoir  of  the  Guerillas. 

The  iramediate  consequence  of  the  embarkation,  was  the 
surrender  of  Corunna  on  the  second  day  from  that  on  which 
the  once  proud  army  of  England  quitted  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Ferrol  soon  followed  the  example — and  in  both  these  places, 
an  immense  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition  was  obtained. 
All  effective  resistance  was  apparently  at  an  end — and  French 
dominion  seemed  established  in  Gallicia  more  strongly  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 

In  every  part  of  Spain,  the  cause  of  freedom  appeared 
hopeless.  One  campaign  was  closed,  and  never  did  one  end 
more  hopelessly;* — an  unvarying  scene  of  misfortune  from 
the  commencement,  it  seemed  to  have  withered  every  national 
feeling  that  might  have  existed  in  Spanish  breasts.  Fortresses 
that  should  have  held  out,  provisioned,  garrisoned,  and  open 
to  receive  supplies  from  England,  surrendered  to  a  weak 
army,  who  could  not  command  "  a  battering  gun  or  siege  store 

*  Disastrous  as  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign  proved,  the  French  accounts 
circulated  over  the  continent  grossly  exaggerated  the  real  loss  of  our  army, 
and  heavy  indeed  it  was.  ''Three  British  regiments,''  they  said,  **  the 
42nd,  50th,  and  52nd,  had  been  entirely  destroyed  in  the  action—and  Sir 
John  Moore  killed  in  attempting  to  charge  at  their  head  with  the  vain 
hope  of  restoring  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  English  had  lost  every  thing 
which  constitutes  an  army,  artillery,  horses,  baggage,  ammunition,  maga- 
zines,  and  military  chests.  Of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  they  had  landed, 
they  had  re-embarked  no  more  than  12, — 200,000  weight  of  powder, 
16,000  muskets,  and  2,000,000  of  treasure  (about  83,000/.),  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers,  and  treasure  yet  more  considerable  had 
been  thrown  down  the  precipices  along  the  road  between  Astorga  and 
Corunna,  where  the  peasantry  and  the  soldiers  were  now  collecting  it. 
Five  thousand  horses  had  been  counted  which  they  had  slaughtered  upon 
the  way — five  hundred  were  taken  at  Corunna,  and  the  carcases  of  twelve 
hundred  were  infecting  the  streets  when  the  conquerors  entered  that  town. 
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within  four  handred  miles."  In  fact,  Spanish  resistance 
seemed  a  mockery.  Their  military  force  was  now  the  rains 
of  Romana's  army,  and  some  halfHstaryed  fugitives  who 
occasionally  appeared  in  Estremadura  and  La  Mancha, — while 
the  French  had  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  veteran  troops 
covering  the  whole  country, — and  these  too  in  masses,  that 
set  any  hostile  demonstration  at  defiance. 

Portugal,  in  its  military  footing,  was  nearly  on  a  par  with 
Spain.  A  British  corps,  under  Sir  John  Craddock,  garrisoned 
Lisbon — and,  that  place  excepted,  there  were  no  troops  in  the 
kingdom  on  which  the  slighetst  dependence  could  he  placed. 
The  appointment  of  Marshal  Bere^ord  to  a  chief  command, 
prodaced  in  time  a  wonderful  reformation.  The  English  sys- 
tem of  drill  was  successfully  introduced, — and,  hefore  the  war 
ended,  the  Portuguese,  when  brigaded  with  the  British,  were 
always  respectable  in  the  field,  and  sometimes  absolutely  bril- 
liant At  this  period,  there  was  but  one  national  force  in  the 
least  degree  formidable  to  the  invaders — and  that  was  the 
Spanish  Guerillas. 

The  Spanish  armies  in  the  course  of  the  Peninsular  campaign 
bad  met  so  many  and  discouraging  defeats,  that  their  military 
leputation  sunk  below  the  standard  of  mediocrity.  They 
were  despised  by  their  enemies,  and  distrusted  by  their  allies, 
and  whether  from  the  imbecility  of  the  government,  the 
ignorance  of  their  leaders,  or  some  national  peculiarity,  their 
inefficiency  became  so  notorious,  that  no  important  operation 
could  be  entrusted  to  them  with  any  certainty  of  its  being 
successful.  As  an  organized  force,  the  Spanish  army  was 
(contemptible ;  while,  in  desultory  warfare,  the  peasantry  were 
invaluable.  With  few  exceptions,  the  history  of  Spanish 
service  would  be  a  mere  detail  of  presumption  and  defeat; 
while  their  neighbours,  the  Portuguese,  merited  the  perfect 

The  Englis)!  would  have  occupied  Ferrd,  and  leized  the  squadron  there, 
luid  it  not  heen  for  the  precipitance  of  their  retreat,  and  the  result  of  the 
battle  to  which  they  had  been  brought  at  last.  Thus,  then,  had  terminated 
their  expedition  into  Spain !  Thus,  after  having  fomented  the  war  in  that 
unhappy  country,  had  they  abandoned  it  to  its  fate !  In  another  season 
sf  the  year  not  a  man  of  them  would  have  escaped  ;  now,  the  facility  of 
leaking  up  the  bridges,  the  rapidity  of  the  winter  torrents,  shortness  of 
^yi,  and  length  of  nights,  had  favoured  their  retreat.'' 
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approbation  of  their  officers,  and  proved  worthy  of  standing 
in  the  battle-field  by  the  side  of  British  soldiers. 

The  irregular  bands,  termed  Partidas  and  Qoadrillas,  partly" 
formed  from  peasant  volunteers  and  smugglers,  and  enlisted 
and  paid  by  goyemment,  were  embodied  originally  by  order 
of  the  Central  Junta.  At  first  their  numbers  were  few,  and 
their  efficiency  as  military  partisans  not  very  remarkable— 
but  as  the  Spanish  armies  declined  in  strength  and  reputation, 
the  guerillas  proportionately  increased.  The  most  determined 
spirits  would  naturally  select  a  life  of.  wild  and  desperate 
adventure  * — and  a  love  of  country  and  religion,  an  unex- 
tinguishable  hatred  of  oppression,  inflamed  the  passions  of  a 
people  proverbial  for  the  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  they 
regarded  even  an  imaginary  insult.  They  had  now  deep 
and  heart-burning  injuries  to  stimulate  them  to  hatred  and 
revenge, — and  the  ferocity  with  which  they  retaliated  for  past 
and  present  wrong,  gained  for  these  formidable  partisans  a 
name  that  made  the  boldest  of  their  oppressors  tremble. 

A  brief  sketch  of  this  wild  and  devoted  confederacy,  po 
connected  with  the  Peninsular  operations  during  that  arduous 
straggle,  will  not  be  irrelevant. 

'^  There  was  in  the  whole  system  of  guerilla  warfare  a  wild 
and  romantic  character,  which,  could  its  cruelty  have  been 
overlooked,  would  have  rendered  it  both  chivalrous  and 
exciting — and  men,  totally  unfitted  by  previous  habits  and 
education  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  developed 
talent  and  determination,  that  made. them  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  invaders. 

"  But  theirs  was  a  combat  of  extermination, — ^none  of  those 
courtesies,  which  render  modern  warfare  endurable,  were 
granted  to  their  opponents, — the  deadliest  hostility  was 
unmitigated  by  success, — and,  when  vanquished,  expecting 
no  quarter  from  the  French,  they  never  thought  of  extending 
it  to  those  who  unfortunately  became  their  prisoners.  A  san- 
guinary struggle  was  waging,  and  vcb  victis  seemed,  with. 
*  war  to  the  knife,'  to  be  the  only  mottos  of  the  guerilla. 

*  "  Successes  of  this  kind  made  Mina  dangerous  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  the  invaders,  (jermans,  Italians,  and  even  French,  deserted  to 
him.  In  the  course  of  five  days,  fifteen  hussars  came  over  with  their  arms 
and  horses,  and  fourteen  foot  soldiers."— -Xt/e  qf  Mina» 
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**  The  strange  exploits  of  many  of  tbeae  daring  parti(nna>* 
thoagh  true  to  the  letter,  are  perfectly  romantic ;  and  their 
patient  endurance,  and  the  deep  artifice  with  whieh  their 
objects  were  affected,  appear  to  be  almost  incredible.  Persona, 
whose  ages  and  professions  were  best  calculated  to  eyade 
suspicion,  were  invariably  their  chosen  agents.  The  Tillage 
priest  was  commonly  a  confederate  of  the  nwghbouring 
guerillai,-^he  postmaster  betrayed  the  intelligence  that  reached 
him  in  his  office, — ^the  fairest  peasant  of  Estremadofft  would 
tempt  the  thoughtless  soldier  with  her  beauty,  and  decoy  him 
within  range  of  the  bullet ;  even  childhood  was  frequently  and 
snccessfnlly  employed  in  leading  the  unsuspecting  victim  into 
some  pass  or  ambuscade,  where  the  knife  or  musket  dosed 
his  earthly  career.''t 

In  every  community,  however  fierce  and  lawless,  different 
gradations  <^  good  and  evil  will  be  discovered,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  opposite  than  the  feelings  and  actions  of  some 
of  the  guerillas  and  their  leaders. 

Many  of  these  desperate  bands  were  actuated  in  every 
^iterprise  by  a  love  of  bloodshed  and  spoliation,  and  their 
own  countrymen  suffered  as  heavily  from  their  rapacity,  as 
their  enemies  from  their  swords.  Others  took  the  field  from 
nobler  motives ;  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  country 
and  religion  roused  them  to  vengeance  against  a  tyranny 
which  had  now  become  insufferable,—- every  feeling  but  ardent 
patriotism  was  forgotten — ^private  and  dearer  ties  were  snapped 
asunder, — Thomas,  and  wives,  and  children,  were  abandoned, — 
privations,  that  appear  almost  incredible,  were  patiently 
endured,  until  treachery  delivered  them  to  the  executioner, 
or  in  some  wild  attempt  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  died  resisting  to  the  last. 

Dreadful  as  the  retaliation  was  which  French  cruelty  and 
oppression  had  provoked,    the  guerilla  vengeance  against 

/  ♦  •«  The  BiTOuac." 

^  f  «  Many  of  the  guerilla  leaders  were  accompanied  in  the  field  by  fe- 
males, who,  as  is  not  anfreqnent  in  camps,  wore  male  attire.  These,  after 
a  time,  habituated  to  danger,  became  very  daring,  frequently  fighting 
ataongst  the  foremost,  on  wMdi  circumstance  most  of  the  tales  of  the 
hands  being  commanded  by  Amasons  had  their  origin." — Jonet,  v 
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domestic  treacbeiy  was  neither  less  certain  nor  less  severe.* 
To  collect  money  or  supplies  for  the  invaders,  convey  any 
information,  conceal  their  motions,  and  not  betray  them  when 
opportunity  occurred,  was  certain  death  to  the  offender. 
Sometimes  the  delinquent  was  brought,  with  considerable 
difficulty  and  risk,  before  a  neighbouring  tribunal,  and  executed 
with  au  the  formalities  of  justice ;  but,  generally,  a  more 
summary  vengeance  was  exacted,  and  the  traitor  Executed 
upon  the  spot.  In  these  cases,  neither  calling  nor  age  were 
respected — and,  if  found  false  to  his  country,  the  sanctity  of 
his  order  was  no  protection  to  the  priest 

The  daughter  of  the  collector  of  Alma^^ro,  for  professing 
attachment  to  the  usurper,  was  stabbed  by  Urena  to  the  heart, 
— and  a  secret  correspondence  between  the  wife  of  the  Alcalde 
of  Birhueda  and  the  French  general  in  the  next  command, 
having  been  detected  by  an  intercepted  despatch,  the  wretched 
woman,  by  order  of  Juan  Martin  Diez,  ^^  the  Empecinado,"^ 
was  dragged  by  a  guerilla  party  from  her  house,  her  hair 
shaven,  her  denuded  person  tarred  and  feathered,  and  dis- 
gracefully exhibited  in  the  public  market-place, — and  she  was 

*  'Mn  this  pursuit  the  Corregidor  of  Cervera  was  taken  attempting  to 
escape  with  the  enemy ;  a  man  who  had  joined  the  French,  and,  with  the 
maleTolence  of  a  traitor,  persecuted  his  own  countrymen.  He  had 
invented  a  cage  in  which  to  imprison  those  who  did  not  pay  their  contri- 
butions, or  were  in  any  way  obnoxious  to  him  :  it  was  so  constructed  as 
to  confine  the  whole  body,  leaving  the  head  exposed  to  be  buffeted  and 
spit  upon ;  and  sometimes  this  devilish  villain  anointed  the  face  of  his 
victim  with  honey  to  attract  the  flies  and  wasps.  '  To-morrow/  said 
Eroles  in  his  despatches,  *  the  Seftor  Corregidor  will  go  out  to  parade  the 
streets  in  this  same  cage,  where  the  persons  who  have  suffered  this 
grievous  torment  may  bdiold  him :  Di$eite  Jtuiieiam  monitit  et  non  tern- 
nere  Divot  f*  The  capture  of  this  man  was  worth  as  much,  in  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  as  all  the  preceding  success." 

t  **  Various  explanations  have  been  offered  of  this  name.  One  ac- 
count says,  that  upon  finding  his  family  murdered  by  the  French,  he 
smeared  his  face  with  pitch,  and  made  a  vow  of  vengeance.  Another, 
that  he  was  so  called  because  of  his  swarthy  complexion.  But  in  the 
account  of  his  life,  it  is  said  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cashillo  de  Duero, 
where  he  was  bom,  have  this  nickname  indiscriminately  given  them  by 
their  neighbours,  in  consequence  of  a  black  mud,  called  pecina,  deposited 
by  a  little  stream  which  runs  through  the  place ;  and  the  appellation 
became  peculiar  to  him  from  his  celebrity." — Southey, 
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tfaen  pat  to  death  amid  the  execratioDS  of  her  tormeDtore. 
Nor  was  there  any  security  for  a  traitor,  even  were  his  resi- 
dence in  the  capitaL  or  almost  within  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
^One  of  the  favourites  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Don  Jose  Riego, 
was  torn  from  his  home  in  the  suhnrbs  of  Madrid,  while  cele* 
brating  his  weddin^^,  by  the  Empeoinado,  and  hanged  in  the 
square  of  Cadiz.  The  usurper  himself,  on  two  occasions,  nar- 
rowly escaped,  from  this  desperate  partisan.  Dining  at  Almeida, 
some  two  leagues  distance  from  the  capital,  with  one  of  the 
generals  of  division,  their  hihmty  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  unwelcome  intelligence  tbat  the  Empecinadu  was  at 
hand,  and  nothing  but  a  hasty  retreat  preserved  the  pseudo- 
king  from  capture.  On  another  occasion,  he  was  surprised 
upon  the  Guadalaxara-road,  and  so  rapid  was  the  guerilla 
movement,  so  determined  the  pursuit,  that  before  the  French 
Could  be  succoured  by  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  forty  of  the 
loyal  escort  were  sabred  between  Torrejon  and  £1  Molar,  v' 

A  war  of  extermination  raged,  and  on  both  sides  blood 
flowed  in  torrents.  One  act  of  cruelty  was  as  promptly 
answered  by  another;  and  a  French  decree,  ordering  tbat 
every  Spaniard  taken  in  arms  should  be  executed,  appeared  to 
be  a  signal  to  the  guerillas  to  exclude  from  mercy  every  enemy 
who  fell  into  their  bands.  The  French  had  shown  the  exam- 
ple ;  the  Junta  were  denounced,  their  houses  burned,  and  their 
wives  and  children  driven  to  the  woods.  If  prisoners  received 
quarter  in  the  field, — ^if  they  fell  lame  upon  the  march,  or  the 
remotest  chance  of  a  rescue  appeared,  they  were  shot  like  dogs. 
Others  were  butchered  in  the  towns,  their  bodies  left  rotting 
on  the  highways,  and  their  heads  exhibited  on  poles.  That 
respect^  which  even  the  most  depraved  of  men  usually  pay  to 
female  honour,  was  shamefully  disregarded, — and  more  than 
one  Spaniard,  like  the  postmaster  of  Medina,  was  driven  to 
the  most  desperate  courses,  by  the  violation  of  a  wife  and  the 
murder  of  a  child."* 

It  would  be  sickening  to  describe  the  horrid  scenes  which 
mutual  retaliation  produced.  "^Several  of  the  Empecinado's 
followers,  who  were  surprised  in  the  mountains  of  Guadarama> 

*  Soathey. 
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were  nailed  to  the  trees,  and  left  there  to  expire  slowly  by 
hanger  and  thirst  To  the  same  trees,  before  a  week  elapse^ 
a  similar  number  of  French  soldiers  were  affixed  by  the 
gaerillas.  Two  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  who  were  sus- 
pected of  communicating  with  the  brigands,  as  the  French 
termed  the  armed  Spaniards,  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
executed  at  their  own  door.  The  next  morning,  six  of  the 
garrison  were  seen  hanging  from  walls  besides  the  high  road. 
Some  females  related  to  Palarea,  sumamed  the  Medico,  had 
been  abased  most  scandalously  by  the  escort  of  a  convoy,  who 
had  seized  them  in  a  wood ;  and  in  return  the  guerilla  general 
drove  into  an  Ermida  eighty  Frenchmen  and  their  officers,  set 
fire  to  the  thatch,  and  burned  them  to  death,  or  shot  them 
in  their  endeavours  to  leave  the  blazing  chapel.  Such  were 
the  dreadful  enormities  a  system  of  retaliation  caused.  ^^ 

These  desperate  adventurers  were  commanded  by  men  of 
the  most  dissimilar  professions.  All  were  distinguished  by 
some  Bobriquet,  and  these  were  of  the  most  opposite  descrip- 
tions. Among  the  leaders  were  friars  and  physicians,  cooks 
and  artisans ;  while  some  were  characterized  by  a  deformity, 
and  others  named  after  the  form  of  their  waistcoat  or  hat. 
Worse  epithets  described  many  of  the  minor  chiefs, — ^trucu- 
lence  and  spoliation  obtained  them  titles ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,'^the  most  ferocious  band  that  infested  Biscay  was 
commanded  by  a  woman  named  Martina.  So  indiscriminating 
and  unrelenting  was  this  female  monster  in  her  murder  of 
friends  and  foes,  that  Mina  was  obUged  to  direct  his  force 
against  her.  She  was  surprised,  with  the  greater  part  of  her 
banditti,  and  the  whole  were  shot  upon  the  spot."^ 

Of  all  the  guerilla  leaders  the  two  Minas  were  the  most 
remarkable  for  their  daring,  their  talents,  and  their  successes. 
The  younger,  Xavier,  had  a  short  career — ^but  nothing  could 
be  more  chivalrous  and  romantic  than  many  of  the  incidents 
that  marked  it.  His  band  amounted  to  a  thousand — and  with 
this  force  he  kept  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Aragon  in  confusion  ; 
intercepted  convojrs,  levied  contributions,  plundered  the  cus- 
tom-houses, and  harassed  the  enemy  incessantly.  The  villages 
were  obliged  to  furnish  rations  for  bis  troops,  and  the  French 
convoys  supplied  him  with  money  and  ammunition,  y  His 
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esca>pes  were  often  maryellouB.*  He  awam  flooded  riven  deemed 
impassable,  and  climbed  precipices  hitherto  untraveraed  hy  a 
human  foot.  Near  Estella  he  was  forced  by  numbers  to  take 
refuge  on  a  lofty  rock ;  the  only  aooeasible  side  he  defended 
till  nightfall,  when,  lowering  himself  and  followers  by  a  rope» 
he  brought  his  party  off  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  was  among  his  last  exploits ;  for,  when  reconnoitring 
by  moonlight,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  a  yaluable  convoy,  he 
fell  unexpectedly  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy's  patroL  ^Pro- 
scribed by  the  French  as  a  bandit,  it  was  surprising  that  Ui 
life  was  spaced ;  but  his  loss  to  the  gueriUas  was  regarded  as  a 
great  misfortune. 

While  disputing  as  to  the  choice  of  a  leader,  where  so  many 
aspired  to  a  command  to  which  each  could  offer  an  equal  claim, 
an  adventurer  worthy  to  succeed  their  lost  chief  was  happily 
discovered  in  his  uncle,  the  elder  Mina.  Educated  as  a  hus- 
bandman, and  scarcely  able  to  read  or  write,  the  new  leader 
had  lived  in  great  retirement,  until  the  Junta's  call  to  arms 
induced  him  to  join  his  nephew's  band.  He  reluctantly 
acceded  to  the  general  wish  to  become  Xavier's  successor ;  but 
when  he  assumed  the  command,  his  firm  and  daring  character 
was  rapidly  developed.  Echeverria,  with  a  strong  following, 
had  started  as  a  rival  chief;  but  Mina  surprised  him — ^hfui 
three  of  his  subordinates  shot  with  their  leader — and  united 
the  remainder  of  the  band  with  his  own.  Although  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  becoming  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  a  comrade, 
the  prompt  and  severe  justice  with  which  he  visited  the 
offender,  effectually  restrained  other  adventurers  from  making 
any  similar  attempt 

The  traitor  was  a  sergeant  of  Ids  own,  who,  from  the  bad 
expression  of  his  face,  hf^  receivea  among  his  companions  the 
sobriquet  of  Malcarado.  Discontented  with  the  new  com- 
mander, he  determined  to  betray  him  to  the  enemy,  and  con- 

*  *'  He  himself  was  in  the  most  imminent  peril,  a  party  of  hussars 
having  surrounded  him  :  and  one  of  them  umed  a  blow  which  he  had  no 
other  means  of  avoiding  but  by  stretching  himself  out  upon  his  horse. 
The  horse  at  the  same  moment  sprang  forward  and  threw  him ;  he  reco- 
vered his  feet  and  ran  ;  the  horsci  whether  by  mere  good  fortune,  or  that, 
in  the  wild  life  to  which  Mina  was  reduced,  like  an  Arab  he  had  taught 
the  beast  to  love  him,  foUowed  his  master,  who  then  lightly  leaped  into 
his  seat,  and,  though  dosely  pursued,  saved  himself.''— Xi^f  ^  iltiM. 
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oerted  measures  with  Pannetti,  whose  brigade  was  near  the 
village  of  Robres,  to  surprise  the  guerilla  chiefibain  in  his  bed. 
Partial  success  attended  the  treacherous  attempt;  but  Mina 
defended  himself  desperately  with  the  bar  of  the  door,  and 
kept  the  French  at  baj  till  Gustra,  his  chosen  comrade, 
assisted  him  to  escape.  The  guerilla  rallied  his  followers, 
repulsed  the  enemy,  took  Malcarado,  and  shot  him  instantly ; 
while  the  Tillage  cure  and  three  alcades  implicated  in  the 
traitorous  design,  were  hanged  side  by  side  upon  a  tree,  and 
their  houses  rased  to  the  ground. 

.  An  example  of  severity  like  this  gave  confidence  to  his  own 
followers,  and  exacted  submission  from  the  peasantry.  Erery 
where  Mina  had  a  &ithful  spy — erery  movement  of  the 
enemy  was  reported ;  and  if  a  village  magistrate  received  a 
requisition  from  a  French  commandant,  it  was  communicated 
to  the  guerilla  chief  with  due  despatch,  or  woe  to  the  alcade 
that  neglected  it. 

^  Nature  had  formed  Mina*  for  the  service  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself.  His  constitution  was  equal  to  every  priva- 
tion and  &tigue,  and  his  courage  was  of  that  prompt  and  dar- 
ing character  which  no  circumstance,  \  however  sudden  and 
disheartening,  could  overcome.  Careless  as  to  dress  or  food, 
he  depended  for  a  change  of  linen  on  the  capture  of  French 
baggage  or  any  accidental  supply ;  and  for  days  he  could  sub- 
sist on  a  few  biscuits,  or  any  thing  chance  threw  in  his  way. 
He  guarded  carefully  against  surprise — slept  with  a  dagger 
and  pistols  in  his  girdle ;  and  such  were  his  active  habits,  that 
he  rarely  took  more  than  two  hours  of  repose.  Remote 
caverns  were  the  depositories  of  his  ammunition  and  plunder ; 
and  in  a  mountain  fastness  ^e  established  an  hospital  for  his 
wounded,  to  which  they  were  carried  on  litters  across  the 
heights,  and  placed  in  perfect  safety  until  their 'cure  could  be 
completed.  Graming  and  plunder  were  prohibited,  and  even 
love  forbidden,  lest  the  guerilla  might  be  too  communicative 

*  "  The  French  attacked  Mina  a  few  days  after  his  exploit  before 
Estella,  near  Aroos.  His  inferiority  in  nnmbers  was  compensated  by  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  foot  of  the  ground »  experience  of  his  officers 
in  their  own  mode  of  warfare,  and  his  confidence  in  all  his  followers. 
After  an  action  which  continued  nearly  the  whole  day,  he  drew  off  in 
good  order,  and  scarcely  with  any  loss,  having  killed  and  wounded  nearly 
four  handled  of  the  enemy."— X(/ff  of  Mina, 
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to  the  object  of  his  ftflEec^on,  and  any  of  his  chieftain's  secrets 
should  thus  tzanspire.  ^ 

Of  the  minor  chiefs  many  strange  and  chivalroQB  adventures 
are  on  record.  The  daring  plans,  often  tried  and  generally 
successful,  and  the  hair-br»dth  escapes  of  several,  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  No  means,  however  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
modem  warfare,  were  unemployed ;  while  the  ingenuity  with 
which  intelligence  of  a  hostile  movement  was  transmitted— 
the  artifice  with  which  an  enemy  was  delayed,  until  he  could 
be  surrounded  or  surprised,  appear  incredible.  Of  individual 
ferocity  a  few  instances  will  be  sufficient.  At  the  execution 
of  an  alcade  and  his  son  at  Mondragon,  the  old  man  boasted 
that  two  hundred  French  had  perished  by  their  hands ;  and 
the  Chaleco,  Francis  Moreno,  in  a  record  of  his  services, 
boasts  of  his  having  waited  for  a  cavalry  patrol  in  a  ravine, 
and  by  the  discharge  of  a  huge  blunderbuss,  loaded  nearly  to 
the  muzzle,  dislocated  his  own  shoulder,  and  killed  or  wounded 
nine  of  the  French.  The  same  chief  presented  to  V illafranca 
a  rich  booty  of  plate  and  quicksilver,  and  added  to  the  gift  a 
el  of  ears  cut  from  the  prisoners  whom  on  that  occasion  he 


Profiting  by  the  anarchy  that  reigned  in  this  afflicted 
country,  wretches,  under  political  excuses,  committed  murder 
and  devastation  on  a  scale  of  frightful  magnitude.  One,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  functionary  of  the  Junta,  made  Ladrada  a 
scene  of  bloodshed.  By  night  his  victims  were  despatched ; 
and,  to  the  disgrace  of  woman,  his  wife  was  more  sanguinary 
than  hlm8e]£  Castanos  at  length  arrested  their  blood-stained 
career ;  and  Pedrazeula  was  hanged  and  beheaded,  and  Maria, 
his  infamous  confederate,  gavotted. 

Castile  was  overrun  by  banditti ;  and  one  gang,  destroyed 
by  a  guerilla  chief  named  Juan  Abril,  had  accumulated  plun- 
der, principally  in  specie,  amounting  in  value  to  half  a  million 
of  reals.  One  of  the  band,  when  captured  by  the  French,  to 
save  his  life  discovered  the  secret,  and  ofi'ered  to  lead  a  party 
to  the  place  where  the  treasure  was  deposited.  His  proposal 
was  accepted.  An  alguazil,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  wood  of  Villa  Yiciosa,  and  there  booty  was 
found  worth  more  than  the  value  afiixed  to  it  by  the  deserter. 
Returning  in  unsuspecting  confidence,  the  party  were  drawn 
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into  an  ambuscade  by  the  Medico,  who  bad  been  acquainted 
with  the  expedition ;  and  of  the  escort  and  officials,  with  the 
exception  of  five  who  managed  to  escape,  every  one  was 
batchered  withoat  mercy. 

Such  were  the  wild  and  relentless  foes  to  whom  the  inva- 
ders were  exposed  —  such  were  the  Spaniards,  who  had  made 
themselves  remarkable  for  patriotism  and  endoranoe-— sur- 
passing courage,  and  unmitigated  cruelty.* 

*  Abridged  from  "  The  Bivouac." 
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OPERATIONS  AND  OCCURRENCES  FROM  THE 
DEATH  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE  TO  THE  AR^ 
RIVAL  OF  SIR  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY. 

Operations  of  the  Frendi. — General  FHere  murdered.— Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  armies. — Si^  of  Zaragoza. — Operations  in  Catalonia.— Pro- 
ceedings at  Lisbon.— -ArriTal  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. — State  of  the 
allied  army. — Soolt's  dangerous  position. 

Under  sacH  nnpromising  eircnmstiuices,  whicli  we  hare 
described,  intelligence  reached  Sir  John  Craddock,  that  three 
French  armies  were  about  to  moye  on  Portugal ;  Soult  from 
Grallicia,  Lapisse  from  Salamanca,  and  Victor  from  the  Tagus. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  Cuesta  was  endeayouring  to 
organize  anew  his  routed  levies :  but  on  his  exertions  Uttle 
dependence  could  be  placed — and  when  the  alarm  spread,  the 
garrison  of  Almeida  was  withdrawn,  the  forts  on  the  Tagus 
dismantled,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to  embark  the 
British  at  Lisbon,  and  abandon  Portugal  to  her  oppressors. 

This  panic  was,  however,  checked  by  the  preservation  of 
Almeida  and  Rodrigo,  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  Portuguese, 
added  to  some  advantages  gained  by  Cuesta's  army  over  the 
French,  under  Victor.  The  British  force  in  Lisbon  had  also 
been  reinforced — ^twenty  thousand  Portuguese  were  taken  into 
the  pay  of  England — and  all  these  things  restored,  in  some 
degree,  a  partial  confidence. 

After  the  embarkation  at  Corunna,  the  French  were  for  a 
short  time  inactive.  Ney  relieved  Soult  in  Gallicia  with 
seventeen  thousand  men,  and  enabled  the  latter  to  advance  on 
Oporto  with  twenty-four  thousand.  After  garrisoning  Vigo 
and  Tuy,  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Minho  near  its  mouth — 
but,  from  imperfect  means  of  transport,  he  was  repulsed,  and 
obliged  to  march  up  the  river,  and  pass  it  by  the  bridge  at 
Orense.  This  movement,  though  in  the  first  instance  un&vour- 
able,  had  nearly  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Romana ;  who. 
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being  surprised  and  defeated,  saved  himself  only  by  some 
happy  accidents  from  total  rain.   ^ 

On  entering  Portugal,  the  few  and  ill-disciplined  remnants 
of  the  Spanish  regiments  fell  back  upon  the  mountain  country. 
General  Friere  pradently  adopting  a  defensive  ^stem,  rather 
venture  a  combat,  for  which  he  knew  well  that  his  army  w&e 
utterly  unprepared.  This  determination  of  the  Spanish  general 
was  unpopular.  Unpractised  in  the  field,  without  discipline  or 
formation,  and  blind  to  the  severe  lesbons  taught  them  by  their 
recent  defeats,  these  raw  levies  were  ardent  for  action,  and 
clamorous  to  meet  the  enemy  again.  A  number  of  irregulars, 
who  had  lately  joined,  excited  this  popular  delusion — and  they 
insisted  that,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  that  their  general 
should  fight.  Friere  prudently  and  steadily  refused ;  and  his 
mutinous  soldiers — ^if  such  a  mob  deserve  the  name — broke 
into  his  quarters,  treated  him  with  every  ignominy,  and  finally 
murdered  himself  and  most  of  his  statf. 

They  inmiediately  elected  a  British  mnploy^^  Baron  Eben, 
who  commanded  a  Lusitanian  brigade,  as  their  commander ; 
and,  he,  unable  to  control  their  £a.ncy  for  fighting,  brought 
them  fairly  into  action  at  Carvalho  de  Este.  As  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  ruflians,  they  were  completely  routed. 
Like  Falstafl*,  the  Baron  had  brought  his  ^'  scoundrels  where 
they  were  well  peppered," — and  many  fell  victims  to  their 
stupidity  and  presumption,  in  supposing  for  a  moment,  that 
they  could  encounter  Soult's  veteran  troops  with  the  slightest 
prospect  of  success.  Oporto  was  next  besieged — and  though 
the  city  was  garrisoned  by  twenty  thousand  men,  having  two 
hundred  guns  mounted  on  the  works,  it  was  stormed  on  the 
third  day.  The  usual  scenes  of  military  license,  which  the 
usage  of  war  permits  after  a  successful  assault,  were  here  fear- 
fully enacted.  Soult,  however,  checked  the  turbulence  of  the 
sol(&ery  after  the  first  burst  of  fury  had  subEdded ;  and  on  the 
next  day,  order  was  generally  restored. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  armies  were  undergoing  a  series  of 
disasters — and  Cuesta  was  driven  from  the  southern  frontier, 
after  sufiering  a  signal  defeat.  Victor  following  up  his  success, 
crossed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
Spanish  army.  The  French  charge  was  stoutly  withstood — 
the  cavalry  driven  back — and,  in  return,  Victor's  left  attacked, 
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ftnJ  forced  for  nearly  two  miles  to  retire.  Bnt  it  rallied — the 
Spanish  horse,  which  had  heen  pursuing,  suddenly  gave  way ; 
a  panic  seized  the  infantry — the  whole  broke-— threw  down 
their  arms, — and  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  a  precipi- 
tous flight.  No  qnarter  was  given — ^upwards  of  nine  thousand 
men  were  bayoneted  and  cut  down — and  the  Spanish  army 
was  totally  disorganized,  and  placed,  for  every  useful  purpose, 
completely  Kotm  ds  combat 

The  army  of  La  Mancha  was  not  more  fortunate  in  an 
engagement  at  Ciudad  Real  with  Sebastianl.  Broken  at  the 
first  charge,  they  were  hunted  off  the  field,  and  pursued  by 
the  French  cavalry  to  the  very  base  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Their  guns  and  three  thousand  prisoners  were  the  trophies  of 
a  complete  dSroute.  The  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded 
was  immense,  for  the  French  followed  up  their  success  with 
unscrupulous  severity,  cutting  down  or  bayoneting  every  fugi- 
tive that  could  be  overtaken.  No  wonder  that  the  French 
marshals  carried  terror  with  their  names  ;  and  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  legions  alarmed  their  British  allies  at 
Lisbon.  Means  were  adopted  for  defence,  in  the  event  of  the 
French  advancing — a  corps  was  stationed  at  Abrantes — the 
main  body  at  Leria — and  the  Portuguese  under  Beresford  at 
Thomar. 

Some  other  operations  of  moment  had  occurred  in  Arragon 
and  Catalonia.  In  Arragon  the  reduction  of  Zaragoza  was  the 
next  attempt  of  the  French  alter  the  fatal  fight  of  Tudela ;  and 
there,  a  resistance  was  unexpectedly  given  by  the  inhabitants, 
that  finds  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  war.*     Every  effort  of 

*  "  Before  the  further  actions  of  the  British  are  narrated,  a  few  pages 
will  be  well  bestowed  to  recount  the  heroic,  but  unconnected  efforts  of 
resistance  made  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  of  which  the  siege  of  Zara- 
goza stands  foremost.  Immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the  French  in  the 
preceding  summer,  Palafox  directed  the  execution  of  yarious  defensive 
^orks,  which,  thrown  up  in  haste,  and  executed  with  greater  zeal  than 
judgment,  gave  more  the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  additional  strength 
to  the  place ;  yet,  in  the  defence  of  them,  Palafox  added  much  to  his 
previously  high  fame, — ^this  second  defence  being  far  more  arduous  than 
the  former ;  as  thirty. six  thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  attack,  and 
sach  a  provision  of  artillery  and  stores  brought  against  the  town,  as  ren- 
dered success  certain.  From  the  day  succeeding  the  unfortunate  action  at 
Tudela,  constant  skirmishing  and  small  affairs  of  posts  took  place,  whilst 
the  French  were  bringing  up  the  supplies  for  the  attack ;  which  havii^ 
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art  and  labour  was  exhausted  to  render  the  city  one  hnge 
fortress ;  the  convent  became  a  barrack ;  the  church  an 
hospital ;  woman  forgot  her  fears ;  the  monk  left  the  shrine 

accomplished,  the  siege  commenced  on  the  20th  December,  by  the  assault 
and  capture  of  the  outposts  of  the  Torrero  and  Casa-blanca ;  and  by  an 
attempt  to  lodge  in  the  suburbs  on  the  left  of  the  Elbro,  from  which,  after 
sevend  hours'  fighting,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
French  were  ultimately  repulsed.  On  the  10th  January  a  violent  bom- 
bardment began,  and  frequently  three  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into 
the  devoted  town  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  26th,  fifty-five  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance  battered  the  newly- rf^ised  works  of  the  enceinte t  and 
quickly  formed  a  practicable  breach  :  the  French  vigorously  assaulted  it 
the  following  morning,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  gained  the  sum- 
mit ;  whore,  however,  they  could  not  maintain  themselves,  as  the  citbensy 
from  behind  an  interior  retrenchment,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  and  every 
moment  sallied  forth  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  troops  and  work- 
men endeavouring  to  form  the  lodgment.  In  these  fierce  encounters, 
women  and  priests  were  observed  among  the  foremost  and  most  courage- 
ous ;  and  openly  to  contend  with  such  enthusiasm  was  hopeless.  The 
besiegers,  therefore,  confined  themselves  to  the  slow  but  certain  operations 
of  the  sap,  and  by  its  insidious  advances  on  the  6th,  penetrated  into  the 
principal  street,  named  the  Corso,  where  the  buildings  are  of  gfeat  solidity. 
Then  the  conflict  assumed  the  greatest  degree  of  obstinacy — each  house 
became  a  citadel,  and  required  to  be  separately  attacked ;  mining  was  the 
art  employed,  and  the  courage  of  the  unpractised  Arragonese  failed  before 
the  skill  of  their  more  experienced  antagonists  They  nevertheless  made 
the  most  surprising  efforts  :  when  forced  from  one  room,  they  renewed  the 
combat  in  the  next ;  and 'frequently,  when  driven  inch  by  inch  out  of  a 
building,  Palafoz,  by  a  desperate  and  bold  offensive  movement,  recovered 
it,  and  the  enemy  had  the  same  resistanee  a  second  time  to  overcome.  But 
courage  alone  is  of  little  avail  against  courage  and  science  united  :  daily 
and  hourly  the  French  made  some  advance  ;  and  when  exertion  was  most 
required,  a  pestilential  disorder,  arising  from  the  number  of  the  unburied 
slain,  broke  out  among  the  defenders,  causing  far  more  havoc  than  the 
sword.  At  last  the  heroic  Palafox  himself  sickened,  and  affairs  became 
desperate.  Still  the  constancy  of  these  dauntless  Spaniards  remained 
unshaken ;  and  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Ric,  by  his  personal  example  and 
the  enthusiasm  he  inspired,  directed  the  defence  of  the  few  remaining 
streets  with  undiminished  bravery ;  and  at  last,  on  the  20th  February,  after 
thirty  thousand  citizens  had  buried  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
houses,  he,  by  firmness  of  conduct,  forced  Marshal  Lannes  to  promise 
good  treatment  to  the  survivors. 

"  The  garrison,  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  marched  out,  and  laid  down 
their  arms,  after  a  resistance  of  fifty -two  days  open  trenches,  twenty-three 
of  which  were  a  war  of  houses.  The  town,  on  entering  it,  presented  ft 
dreadful  and  melancholy  spectacle ;  entire  districts  of  it  were  demolished 
by  repeated  explosions,  and  presented  merely  a  mass  of  ruins,  thickly 
spread  over  with  mutilated  limbs  and  carcasses  ;  the  few  houses  which  fire 
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for  tlie  battery ;  eveij  street  was  retrenched ;  every  building 
secured  by  barricades ;  and  when  the  external  defences  were 
destroyed,  and  the  waUs  leveUed  by  the  besiegers,  the  contest 

and  tbe  mine  had  spared,  were  riddled  by  shot  and  sheila ;  their  interiors 
were  cat  through  with  communicationa,  the  walla  loopholed,  the  doors 
and  windowa  barricaded,  and  the  streeta  blocked  up  with  numberleM  tra- 
Terses.  The  dirt,  cormption,  and  miaery  attending  the  crowding  together 
of  more  than  one  hundred  tbouaand  Soula  into  a  city  calculated  for  only 
forty  thousand,  with  all  the  hardships  attendant  on  a  long  siege,  had  gene- 
rated a  frightful  epidemic,  more  relentless  than  the  swonl. 

**  In  the  midat  of  the  ruins  and  bodies  with  which  the  streets  were  filled, 
were  dbeerred  here  and  there  crawling  along  a  few  inhabitants,  pale,  ema- 
ciated, and  cast  down,  who  aeemed  on  the  point  of  following  their  dead 
comrades  wh<mi  thc^  had  been  unable  to  remove.  From  an  enumeration 
made  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  termination  of  thia  extraordinary 
and  terrible  siege,  it  haa  been  ascertained  that  in  fifty-two  days,  fifty-four 
thousand  individaals  perished ;  being  two-thirds  of  the  military,  and  the 
balf  of  the  inhabitants  or  refugees.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand.  ♦  »  •  •  ♦ 

"  In  no  place  would  they  have  imagined  themsdves  so  secure  as  in 
Zaragoza  itself,  which  had  been  so  wonderfully  defended  and  delivered, 
and  which  they  believed  to  be  invincible  through  the  protection  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  PUlar,  who  had  chosen  it  for  the  seat  of  her  peculiar  worship, 
poring  the  former  siege,  prmts  of  that  idol  had  been  distributed  by  women 
in  the  heat  of  action,  and  worn  by  the  men  in  tneir  hats  both  as  a  badge 
and  an  amulet.  The  many  remarkable  escapee  and  deliverances  which  had 
oocnrred  were  ascribed  not  to  all-ruling  and  omnipotent  Providence,  but  to 
the  immediate  interference  of  the  Magna  Mater  of  Zaragoza. 

"  Palafox  himself  had  been  trained  up  with  more  than  common  care  in 
the  superstition  of  the  place ;  he  and  his  brethren  in  their  childhood  had 
been  taken  every  day  to  attend  mass  in  the  Holy  Chapel  where  the  image 
was  enshrined,  dressed  at  such  times  in  the  proper  costume  of  the  Infantes, 
as  a  mark  of  greater  honour  to  the  present  goddess.  An  appearance  in  the 
sky,  which  at  other  timea  might  have  passed  unremembered,  and  perhaps 
unnoticed,  had  given  strong  confirmation  to  the  popular  faith.  About  a 
month  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  siege,  a  white  cloud  appeared 
at  noon,  and  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  palm-tree ;  the  sky  being  in 
all  other  parts  dear,  except  that  a  few  specks  of  fleecy  doud  hovered  about 
the  larger  one.  It  was  first  observed  over  the  church  of  N.  Lenora  del 
Portillo,  and  moving  from  thence  till  it  seemed  to  be  immediately  above 
that  of  the  pillar,  continued  in  the  same  form  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
dispersed.  The  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  such  exdtement,  chat  crowds 
joined  in  the  acclamation  of  the  first  beholder,  who  cried  out,  *  a  mirade !' 
and  after  the  defeat  of  the  besiegers  had  confirmed  the  omen,  a  miracle  it 
^88  universally  pronounced  to  have  been,  the  people  proclaiming  with 
eznltation  that  the  Virgin  had  by  this  token  prefigured  the  victory  she  had 
^▼en  them,  and  promised  Zaragoza  her  protection  as  long  as  the  worlds 
•bodd  endure."— iS^M«y. 

I  2 
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had  to  be  continued  from  street  to  street — and  hoose  afler 
house  was  as  obstinately  defended,  as  if  upon  its  occupation 
the  fate  of  Zaragoza  hung.  Although  hunger  exhausted  their 
energies,  and  pestilence  swept  the  defenders  away  by  thousands, 
the  stern  reply  to  every  summons  was  ^^  guerre  a  la  cuchulo  /*^ 
At  last,  when  every  street  was  ruined — ^when  forty  thousand 
of  every  sex  and  age  had  perished — ^twelve  thousand  wretched 
men,  too  much  enfeebled  to  resist,  and  a  ruined  heap  of  shat* 
tered  buildings,  were  the  dear-earned  trophies  that  fell  to  the 
conquerors  of  Europe. 

In  Catalonia,  for  a  time,  the  progress  of  French  conquest 
was  interrupted.  St.  Cyr,  however,  advanced  with  twenty- 
thousand  men,  and  after  a  spirited  resistance,  obliged  Rosas  to 
surrender.  Following  up  his  success,  the  French  general 
marched  and  attacked  Yives,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion defended  by  a  number  of  guns.  Although  St.  Qjt  was 
unprovided  with  cannon — ^his  mountain  movement  having 
obliged  him  to  send  his  artillery  to  Figueras — he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  Spanish  lines,  broke  and  dispersed  them,  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  their  guns. 
Again,  at  Llobregat,  he  brought  the  Spanish  general  to  action, 
and  the  battle  terminated  with  results  as  ruinous.  Vivos  was 
deposed  from  the  command,  and  Reding  succeeded  him. 

Reding,  finding  himself  in  command  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
decided  on  acting  on  the  offensive,  and  moved  forward  with 
his  army.  This  determination  was  unfortunate.  St.  Cyr, 
availing  himself  of  the  great  extension  of  Reding's  force,  threw 
himself  upon  its  centre,  severed  the  wings,  and  destroyed  their 
communication.  After  vainly  endeavouring,  by  reuniting  a 
portion  of  his  beaten  troops  to  oppose  Souham,  Reding  was 
overtaken  by  St  Cyr,  near  Tarragona — again  defeated,  his 
army  dispersed,  and  himself  mortally  wounded. 

Blake  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  on  Reding's  death ; 
and  while  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  French  waa  surprised 
on  the  river  Cinca  by  Perena,  the  Spanish  commandant 
engaged  Suchet  with  credit,  and  drove  him  at  night-&ll  from 
the  field.  This  partial  victory  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  Spaniards— and  Blake  moved  into  Arragon  to  recapture 
Zaragoza  from  the  invaders. 

These  temporary  successes  held  out  little  prospect  of  repel 
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fing  invading  armies,  which  were  expecting  an  immense  addi- 
^on  to  their  force.  In  &ct,  Portagal  would  have  been  soon 
at  tbe  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  Spain  could  have  offered  but 
a  feeble  resistance,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  to  take 
the  chief  command — or,  as  many  believed,  to  witness  a  second 
embarkation,  and  yield  Portugal  once  more  to  the  invaders. 

Tbese  forebodings  were  unfounded — nothing  was  &rther 
from  the  intention  of  Sir  Arthur  than  an  abandonment  of  tho 
ooantiy.  He  instantly  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  that 
should  enable  him  to  take  the  field,  and  the  army  was  concen- 
tmted,  with  the  exception  of  Mackenae's  brigade,  at  Coimbra, 
sod  reviewed.  The  entire  numbered  twenty-six  thousand 
men,  of  which  six  thousand  formed  the  separate  corps  under 
Haishal  Beresford.  With  the  Germans,  the  English  brigades 
mastered  about  seventeen  thousand ;  the  detached  corps  under 
Mackenzie,  amounting  to  nearly  three  thousand,  of  which  one 
balf  was  cavalry ;  and  a  farther  augmentation  was  effected  by 
brigading  one  Portuguese,  with  every  two  of  the  British  bat- 
talions. 

A  strong  dirision — Mackenzie's  brigades — with  Portuguese 
regiments  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  were  posted  at 
Santarem  and  Abrantes.     This  corps  was  intended  to  secure 
lisbon,  should  Victor  prefer  marching  on  the  capital  by  Alen 
tejo,  rather  than  proceed  with  his  army  into  Andalusia. 

In  the  mean  time  Soult's  position  became  extremely  danger- 
ous.— A  British  army  in  his  front — ^bands  of  guerillas  in  his 
lear;  one  flank  hemmed  in  by  Silviera  at  Amarante;  and  the 
otean  on  the  other.  But  that  able  marshal  perceived  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  and  deciding  at  once  to  secure  an  open 
road  in  his  rear,  he  despatched  Delaborde  and  Loison  to 
recover  Amarante.  The  task  was  a  tedious  and  doubtful 
operation ;  and  for  twelve  days  the  place  was  assaulted  and 
maintained.*     At  last,   Soult  in  person   came  forward  in 

*  "  In  all  this  view  of  the  case,  the  loss  of  the  bridge  of  Amarante  is  a 
great  mistortane,  and  is  the  greater  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  lost. 
Our  friend  says,  it  was  carried  by  the  French  making  two  false  attacks  on 
tibe  right,  under  cover  of  which  they  mined  the  barricade  on  tbe  bridge, 
which  was  very  strong,  and  blew  it  up  in  tbe  morning  at  daylight ;  threw 
»  column  over  it,  which  surprised  the  Portuguese  asleep ;  and  they  were 
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strength — and  Silviera  was  driven  from  the  bridge  over  the 
Tamaga,  with  the  loss  of  his  cannon, — and  the  French  retrea;t 
was  for  the  present  secured. 

But  two  courses  remained  for  the  dnke  of  Dalmatia  to 
adopt — ^to  move  towards  Victor,  by  circuitous  marches  on  the 

unable  to  blow  it  np  as  was  intended.  The  French  carried  every  thiii|^ 
before  them.*  *—WeUin0t<m* 9  Detpatchet, 

**  To  call  off  the  attention  of  the  Portugaese  guard,  some  twenty  men 
were  stationed  to  kee^  up  a  fire  upon  the  intrenchments,  so  directed  as 
not  to  endanger  the  sappers,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  real  service  of 
the  hour.  It  was  a  service  so  hopeful  and  hazardous  as  to  excite  the  lire- 
liest  solicitude  for  its  success.  The  barrel  was  covered  widi  a  grey  cloak^ 
that  it  might  neither  be  heard  nor  seen,  and  the  man  who  undertook  to 
deposit  it  in  its  place  wore  a  cloak  of  the  same  colour.  The  clear  moon- 
light was  favourable  to  the  adventure,  by  the  blackness  of  the  shadow 
which  the  parapet  on  one  side  produced.  In  that  line  of  darkness  the 
sapper  crept  along  at  full  length,  pushing  the  barrel  before  him  with  his 
head,  and  guiding  it  with  his  hands.  His  instructions  were  to  stop  if  he 
heard  the  slightest  movement  on  the  Portuguese  side  :  and  a  string  was 
fastened  to  one  of  his  feet  by  which  the  French  were  enabled  to  know  how 
for  he  had  advanced,  and  to  communicate  with  him.  Having  placed  the 
barrel,  and  uncovered  that  part  where  it  was  to  be  kindled,  he  returned 
with  the  same  caution.  Four  barrels,  one  after. the  other,  were  thus 
arranged  without  alarming  the  Portuguese.  The  fourth  adventurer  had 
not  the  same  command  of  himself  as  his  predecessors  had  evinced.  Pos- 
sessed either  with  fear,  or  premature  exultation,  as  soon  as  he  had  depo- 
sited the  barrel  in  its  place,  instead  of  making  his  way  back  slowly  and 
silently  along  the  line  of  shadow,  he  rose  and  ran  along  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  in  the  moonlight.  He  was  seen,  fired  at,  and  shot  in  the  thigh. 
But  the  Portuguese  did  not  take  the  alarm  as  they  ought  to  have  done  ; 
they  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  discover  for  what  purpose  their  intrenchments  had  been  approached  ao 
closely. 

**  Four  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  four  barrels  were  placed ;  by  that 
time  it  was  midnight,  and  in  another  hour,  when  the  Portuguese  had  ceased 
their  fire,  a  fifth  volunteer  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  with  a  saucisson* 
fastened  to  his  body  :  this  he  fixed  in  its  place,  and  returned  safely.  By 
two  o'clock  this  part  of  the  business  was  completed,  and  Laborde  was  in- 
formed that  all  was  ready.  Between  three  and  four  a  fog  arose  from  the 
river  and  filled  the  valley,  so  that  the  houses  on  the  opposite  shore  could 
scarcely  be  discerned  through  it.    This  was  favourable  for  the  assailants. 


*  $ttuci»9(m  is  a  pipe  or  hose  filled  with  gunpowder,  which  reaches  from 
the  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the  gallery.  It  is  lued  for  firing  mines,  bomb* 
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Tagos — or,  wliat  was  far  more  probable,  retire  from  Portugal 
bj  the  road  leading  through  the  Tras  06  Monies. 

The  sancisson  was  fired,  and  the  explosion,  as  Bonehard  had  expected, 
threw  down  the  intrenchments,  and  destroyed  also  the  apparatos  for  com- 
mnnicating  with  the  mine.  The  French  mshed  forward :  some  threw 
water  into  the  mine,  others  cleared  the  way ;  the  fog  increased  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  Portuguese  were  thrown  hy  being  thus  surprised : 
they  made  so  little  resistance  that  the  French  lost  o^y  nine  men."— 
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Furst  moyements  of  the  Allies. — Affairs  with  French  cavalry  and  mr* 
guard. — Passage  of  the  Douro.^Soolt's  disorderly  reta-eat. — Frencn 
suffer  heavily. — Wellesley  moves  to  the  south,  and  oommunlcates  with 
Cuesta. — Combined  movement  planned.— Cuesta's  imbecility  mars  it. — 
Victor  escapes. 

From  the  moment  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in  Portu- 
gal, the  character  of  the  war  had  changed ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  and  discouraging  drawbacks-  upon  a  bold 
career  which  the  obstinacy  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  deficiency 
of  his  own  means  were  continually  presenting,  before  the  mas- 
terly decision  of  the  British  general,  all  obstacles  ultimately 
gave  way ;  and  victory,  which  had  hovered  doubtfully  over 
many  a  hard-contested  field,  at  last  rested  on  his  banners,  and 
wreathed  her  laurels  round  his  brows. 

Never  had  a  triumphant  campaign  a  bolder  or  more  brilliant 
opening.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  cavalry  brigade,  under 
General  Cotton,  marched  on  the  Oporto  road,  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  army  in  three  divisions ;  those  of  generals 
Paget  and  Payne  moving  towards  Vouga;  and  the  third, 
under  General  Hill,  advancing  on  Aveira.  The  movements 
were  slowly  executed,  to  allow  Marshal  Beresford  time  to 
reach  his  destination,  and  seize  the  bridge  of  Amarante,  before 
a  British  force  should  display  itself  in  front  of  Oporto. 

These  plans  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  were  ably  effected  by 
the  officers  in  command.  While  Beresford  was  marching  with 
all  expedition  on  the  Upper  Douro,  Hill,  on  the  night  of  the 
9th,  passed  a  brigade  in  fishing-boats  across  the  lake,  and  at 
dawn  of  day  landed  it  safely  at  Ovar,  turning  the  right  flank 
of  the  French ;  while  Beresford,  having  joined  Wilson,  drove 
Loison's  corps  to  Amarante,  and  turned  their  left.  Sir  Arthur 
hoped  to  have  taken  Franchesci,  who  commanded  the  French 
cavalry  division  at  Abegeria  Nova,  by  surprise ;  but  a  country 
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difficult  to  traTetse,  and  aooidental  delays  in  traai^Tting  the 
gans  through  the  pass  of  Vouga,  prolonged  the  march.  When 
the  cavaliy,  under  Cotton,  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  in  the 
morning,  they  found  him  perfectly  prepared,  and  in  an  excel- 
lent position — ^his  cavalry  in  line  upon  a  level  plain — ^their 
flank  resting  on  a  pine  wood>  occupied  by  a  body  of  tirailleurs. 
General  Cotton  halted  and  formed  in  their  frontp— and  in  this 
attitude,  Sir  Arthur  found  the  French  and  his  own  advanced 
guard. 

The  infiintry  having  now  arrived,  the  wood  was  cleared  of 
its  sharpshooters,  and  dispositions  made  for  bringing  the 
cavalry  to  action ;  but  Franchesci,  though  quickly  pursued, 
succeeded  in  retreating  —  abandoning  the  position  to  the 
British,  and  by  a  night  march  uniting  himself  to  Mermet, 
whom  he  joinea  at  Grijon. 

Here,  Sir  Arthur  found  them  on  the  11th,  posted  strongly 
on  some  high  grounds  behind  the  village,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance, determined  to  hold  them.  In  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
position,  the  British  general  perceived  that  the  left  could  be 
turned ;  and  although  the  column  never  halted,  the  necessary 
manoBuvres  were  effected  by  detaching  General  Murray  on  the 
right  from  the  rear  of  the  advanced^-guard,  and  throwing  a 
Portuguese  regiment  into  a  pine  wood  on  the  left,  to  amuse 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  while  General  Paget  threatened 
them  in  front.  For  a  short  time  a  heavy  firing  was  main- 
tained, but,  on  the  flank  movement  being  discovered,  the 
French  instantly  abandoned  the  position  and  retreated.  The 
British  were  as  promptly  thrown  into  column  agaio^  and  the 
march  resumed,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  every  move- 
ment had  been  that  of  a  field-day. 

A  brilliant  cavalry  affair  succeeded.  On  topping  the 
heights  from  which  the  French  had  been  forced,  their  rear 
was  seen  retiring  in  confusion,  and  Greneral  Stuart  volunteered 
to  charge  with  a  few  troops  of  hussars  that  were  fortunately  at 
hand.  The  attack  was  made  in  sections.  The  British  cavalry 
galloped  down  the  road,  overturned  all  that  opposed  them,  and 
made  above  one  hundred  prisoners.  *  Nothing  could  check 
their  daring  gallantry,  until  the  French  infEintry  were  halted 
on  a  height  commanding  the  road.  Although  unable  to  face 
the  fire  of  a  force  so  posted  as  those  were  who  held  Carvalhos, 
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the  sqnadroBS  wheeled  boldly  to  ihe  right*  and  threatened  the 
left  01  the  enemy.  Dreading  lest  they  should  be  overtaken 
and  outflanked,  the  French  instantly  gave  up  the  hill,  and 
eontinued  retiring  rapidly. 

The  march  commenced  at  nine  in  the  morning — and  at  five 
the  troops  halted  for  the  night,  having  had  their  advanced' 
guard  almost  constantly  engaged.-  This,  however,  never 
checked  the  movement  of  the  columns,  and  the  division  occu- 
pied the  ground  the  French  had  lefl— -Sir  Arthur  supping  in 
the  convent  of  Grijon  with  his  staff.  It  must  have  been 
indeed  a  busy  day  with  the  reli^^ieux — ^for  four  generals, 
Dehkborde,  Thomieres,  Mermet,  and  Franchesci,  had  ^voured 
them  with  their  company  at  break^t. 

All  went  on  &vourably ;  Hill  had  landed  at  Ovar — Came* 
ron  came  up— end  both  were  in  communication.  Though 
holding  better  ground,  the  enemy  had  in  every  attack  been 
driven  back.  Yet  they  had  fought  gallantly,  ?vad  it  was 
encouraging  to  British  soldiers  to  find  that  they  had  (airlj  met 
the  best  troops  in  Europe,  and  as  iairly  beaten  them. 

Next  morning  the  march  was  renewed.  Soult  avoided  any 
collision,  retreated  over  the  Douro,  destroyed  the  bridge,  and 
carried  every  boat  that  could  swim  to  the  other  bank,  and 
there  effectually  secured  them. 

This  was  a  critical  moment — and  in  a  more  dangerous 
position  a  British  general  never  found  himself.  A  broad  and 
rapid  river  separated  the  allies  from  the  enemy,  and  no  means 
of  passing  it  could  be  discovered.  Soult  might  retire  unmo- 
lested into  Grallicia  if  he  pleased,  or  attack  Beresford  singly, 
overpower  him  by  superior  force,  and  enter  Beira.  Danger* 
often  stimulates  bravery  to  startling  but  successful  enterprises ; 
and  in  this  emergency  Wellesley  decided  on  as  bold  an  effort 
as  modem  war&re  pojallels, — ^the  crossing  of  the  Douro. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  daring  and  a  perilous  attempt ;  a  strong 
force  was  on  the  other  bank ;  the  shores  were  steep  and  rocky, 
and  the  stream  three  hundred  yards  across.  Every  means 
had  been  taken  by  Soult  to  make  the  passage  impracticable. 
His  generals  of  brigade  were  in  observation  on  the  banks ; 
every  point  of  passage  was  defended ;  while  the  marshal  satis- 
fled  himself  that  the  bridge  was  utterly  destroyed,  as  he 
watched  from  midnight  till  daybreak  the  burning  pontoons  as 
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thejw«it  floadng  down  the  carreot  The  ooly  pzactieaUe 
plan  that  seemed  left  for  Sir  Arthur  to  adopt  was  to  employ 
the  sbippiog,  and  land  bk  tro<^  at  the  d^boaehemeDt  of  tlie 
IXmro ;  and,  in  that  belief^  the  French  general  retired  to  his 
head-quarters,  from  which  he  could  ohfiCMrve  the  eea — and,  am 
he  expected,  watch  the  dieembarkation. 

Wellesley,  aware  how  dangerously  Marshal  Bereeford  was 
situated,  had  determined  at  every  baard  to  cross  the  river, 
and  arrangements  were  instantly  made.  General  Murray  was 
despatched  to  Avintes  to  try  the  ford,  and  if  boats  could  be 
found,  to  send  them  down  the  stream, — the  Guards,  under 
General  Sherbrooke^  were  detached  to  attempt  the  ferry  below 
the  town ; — ^while,  from  the  convent  of  Santo  Agostinho,  the 
British  commander  directed  the  main  operations  in  person. 
A  spot  was  marked  on  the  opponte  shore  as  a  favourable 
place  for  landing.  It  was  an  unfiniBhed  building  near  the 
bank,  and  there,  the  troops  first  passed  over  were  directed  to 
establish  themselves  until  assistance  reached  them.  To  cover 
this  landing-place  some  guns  were  quietly  got  into  battery  in 
the  convent  garden.  Every  preparation  was  made — and  a 
fortunate  accident  obtained  the  means  of  passage. 

A  small  skiff  was  discovered  hidden  in  some  high  rushes, 
that  had  concealed  it  from  the  French.  A  few  peasants  and 
a  Portuguese  colonel  crossed  over,  and  found  some  three  or 
four  crazy  barges,  half  buried  in  the  mud.  These  prises  were 
instantly  secured.  Three  companies  of  the  Buffs  jumped  in, 
accompanied  by  General  Paget.  The  opposite  bank  was 
gained, — the  dismantled  building  garrisoned, — and  the  barges 
were  returning  for  a  fresh  detachment,  before  the  French 
seemed  aware  of  the  attempt,  and — as  it  turned  out — ^when  it 
was  too  late  to  repel  it. 

The  enemy  came  down  in  force,  but  the  Buffs  held  the 
building  they  occupied  against  overwhelming  odds.  General 
Paget  was  wounded — but  fresh  companies  were  ferried  over, 
and  General  Hill  took  charge  of  the  troops.  The  French 
came  on  in  columns,  but  the  batteries  from  the  Serra  convent 
annoyed  them  with  a  plunging  fire,  while  the  troops  from  the 
building  kept  up  a  well-directed  fusilade.  Murray,  who  had 
found  little  difficulty,  and  succeeded  in  passing  his  division 
by  the  ford,  now  appeared  moving  rapidly  on  the  left  flank  of 
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tiie  French — ^while  Sfaerbrooke,  haying  obtained  some  boats, 
was  ferrying  the  Guards  oyer  below  the  town.  Finding  him- 
self likelj  to  be  tomed  on  either  side,  Soult  hastily  retreated 
by  the  Amarante  road,  boldly  followed  by  the  British  cavalry, 
who  charged  repeatedly  with  most  brilliant  success.  Eyening 
ended  the  pursuit — the  brigades  occupied  the  city  in  every 
place— they  were  cheered  by  loud  yivas,  and  most  affec- 
tionately receiyed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  crossing  of  the  Douro  was,  in  military  estimation,  as 
bold  and  well-arranged  an  operation  as  any  that  marked  Wei- 
lesley  s  Peninsular  career.  The  passage  of  a  river  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  with  eyery  assistance  from  pontoons  and  ferryage, 
is  considered  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  but,  circumstanced  as 
the  British  commander  was,  the  thing  was  generally  set  down 
as  impracticable,  and  Soult  was  unprepared  for  the  attempt. 
When  the  news  was  brought  that  the  enemy  was  crossing  at 
Yilla  Nova,  the  marshal  ridiculed  the  notion,  and  remained 
in  his  quarters  until  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  then 
obliged  precipitately  tO' quit  the  city;  and  so  suddenly  were 
Wellesley's  measures  executed,  that  the  dinner  prepared  for 
the  duke  of  Dalraatia,  was  served  up  to  the  British  general 
and  his  staff.  War  is,  certes,  a  game  of  chances ; — and  little 
did  the  French  marshal  suppose,  when  at  noon  he  regulated 
the  carte  presented  by  his  maitre  (fhdtel,  that  he  was  then 
ciyilly  arranging  an  excellent  repast  for  his  opponent.  Yet 
such  was  the  case.  Wellesley  succeeded  Soult — and  within  a 
few  hours  the  same  roof  coyered  the  yictor  and  the  yan- 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  irregularity  of  the  French  retreat. 
Before  they  could  be  persuaded  that  the  passage  of  the  Douro 
was  seriously  designed,  the  British  were  charging  through  the 
suburbs  ;  and  instead  of  retiring  with  an  orderly  formation  on 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  French  rear-guard  got  mobbed 
together  on  the  road,  and  allowed  an  opportunity  to  the 
cayalry  of  their  pursuers  to  act  with  an  audacity  and  success 
that  the  weakness  of  their  squadrons  could  never  have  war- 
ranted, had  not  a  considerable  panic  been  previously  occa- 
sioned, by  the  precipitation  with  which  Soult's  divisions  were 
hurried  from  the  city.  Night  came  most  opportunely,  and 
ended  the  pursuit, — enabling  the  French  marshal  to  unite 
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himself  with  Loison,  from  whom  he  received  the  anveleome 
intelligence  that  the  bridge  of  Amarante  was  destroyed. 
Sou  It's  situation  was  almost  desperate ;  his  only  line  of  retreat 
was  by  a  roonntain  track  ;  and,  by  taking  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  cross  the  pass  of  Ruivans,  a  long  narrow  bridge,  without  a 
parapet  ou  either  side,  spanning  a  frightful  precipice.  Should 
this  be  occupied,— and  no  doubt  Beresford  was  inarching 
thither, — nothing  could  save  his  army.  With  excellent  judg- 
ment, he  abandoned  his  artillery  and  baggage,  pushed  rapidly 
forward,  and,  having  forced  the  Portuguese  pickets  which 
here  and  there  occupied  the  mountain  passes,  he  out-marched 
Silviera  by  several  hours,  and  halted  his  rear-guard  at  Sala- 
monde,  to  cover  the  bridges  of  Saltador  and  Porto  Nova, 
while  his  columns  were  defiling. 

Here,  however,  he  was  overtaken  and  brought  to  action,  on 
the  16th,  by  Sir  Arthur.  Although  the  position  was  strong, 
and  the  brigade  of  Guards  were  the  only  infantry  come  up, 
the  British  general  instantly  made  his  dispositions  for  attack. 
The  left  was  turned  by  the  rifle  corps — ^the  Guards  advancing 
boldly  in  front  After  delivering  a  volley  at  the  head  of  the 
column  when  it  shewed  itself^  the  French  precipitately  fled — 
and,  hurrying  through  the  village  in  their  rear,  succeeded, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  in  escaping.  Some  delay  in  clear- 
ing a  defile,  allowed  the  horse  artillery  to  come  up — ^aod  their 
rapid  fire  did  considerable  execution  before  the  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives could  get  beyond  its  range. 

The  next  morning's  dawn  renewed  the  pursuit ;  and  every 
turn  of  the  road,  cumbered  with  broken  vehicles  and  deserted 
baggage,  shewed  how  severely  the  French  army  had  be^n 
pressed.  The  bridge  was  nearly  impassable  from  dead  men 
and  slain  horses  laid  there  in  heaps  by  the  grape  and  canister 
of  the  British  guns.  Arms,  accoutrements,  ham-strung  mules, 
guns,  tumbrils,  knapsacks  filled  with  silver  plate,  tapestry, 
and  other  valuable  plunder,  were  strewn  indiscriminately 
along  the  line.  To  add  to  this  scene  of  waste  and  sufiering, 
the  villages  the  advancing  army  entered  were  either  in  a 
blaze,  or  already  reduced  to  ashes ;  for  between  the  French 
troops  and  peasantry  a  deadly  war  of  extermination  was 
being  carried  on — and  on  both  sides,  deeds  of  cruelty  were 
every  day  perpetrated,  that  can  hardly  be  credited  or  described. 
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Indeed,  the  FreDcli  retieat  tbrough  the  Galli<»an  mountains 
was  only  paralleled  by  the  British  on  Corunna;  with  this 
exception,  that  many  a  straggler  from  the  British  columns 
was  saved  by  the  humanity  of  the  Spaniards,  while  the 
unhappy  Frenchman  who  lagged  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
behind  the  rear -guard,  was  butchered  by  the  infuriated 
peasantry,  bent  on  the  work  of  slaughter  and  burning  for 
vengeance  on  an  enemy,  who,  in  his  day  of  conquest  and 
dominion,  had  taught  the  lesson  of  cruelty  now  practised  so 
unrelentingly  on  himself. 

Soult  turning  from  Montalegre  towards  Orense,  and  a 
French  corps  from  Estremadura  having  moved  on  Alcantara, 
induced  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  discontinue  the  pursuit  The 
French  marshal  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  18th  with  barely 
nineteen  thousand  men — ^his  guns,  stores,  and  baggage  aban- 
doned to  the  conquerors.  Ten  weeks,  perfect  in  every  arm, 
that  army  had  passed  through  Orense  on  its  nuirch  to  Oporto, 
mustering  twenty-six  thousand  veteran  soldiers.  A  short 
period  had  wrought  a  fearful  change— and  even  the  debris  of 
that  once  splendid  corps  was  only  extricated  from  total  destruc- 
tion by  the  admirable  tact  and  unbending  hardiesse  of  their 
brave  and  gifted  leader. 

It  was  indeed  full  time  for  the  British  leader  to  move  south- 
ward. Victor,  joined  by  the  division  of  Lapisse,  had,  after  a 
splendid  resistance  from  a  Portuguese  corps  under  Colonel 
Mayne,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara,  and 
threatened  Lisbon.  After  a  few  forward  movements,  learning 
that  Soult  was  retreating,  Victor  fell  back  himself  to  Merida, 
detached  a  division  to  observe  the  bridge  of  Almarez,  and 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Torremocha. 

By  easy  marches.  Sir  Arthur  reached  the  Douro  on  the 
7th.  His  army  was  in  a  bad  condition,  suffering  alike  from 
their  past  fatigues  in  Gallicia,  and  a  total  want  of  every  neces- 
sary and  comfort  The  country  was  unable  to  supply  him, 
and  he  had  no  means  to  procure  by  land  or  water  carriage, 
assistance  from  his  own  commissariate.  "The  hospitals  were 
crowded— otfioers  and  men  were  without  pay,  provisions,  or 
even  shoes.  Still,  though  disappointed  in  remittances,  and 
unable  to  support  his  army  with  any  regard  to  their  comforts, 
the  troops  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  their  leader,  and 
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I  Teiy  justly  ascribed  the  prix-ations  they  endured  to  cauies 
oyer  which  their  general  had  no  control.  The  spirit  of  the 
army  wba  still  unbroken — and  much  as  its  physical  strength 
might  hare  deteriorated  since  it  marched  from  Coimbra  to 
attack  Soult,  its  gallantry  was  undiminished,  and  its  desire  to 
meet  the  enemy  as  ardent  as  it  had  been  ever. 

Spanish  afl&jrs,  considered  generally,  had  also  assumed  a 
more  £ivourable  appearance ;  and  although  the  French  force  in 
8pain  was  still  immense,  there  being  within  the  Pyrenees  one 
hundred  and  B!ky  thousand  men,  the  rererses  Napoleon  had 
encountered  at  Wagram,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Germany,  precluded  any  chance  that  his  lieutenants  on  the 
Peninsula  would  be  further  reinforced.  Hence  a  spirit  of 
reaction  was  encouraged  in  the  Spaniards,  accompanied  by  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

On  reaching  Abrantes  on  the  7th,  it  was  correctly  ascertained 
that,  instead  of  retiring  on  Madrid,  Victor  was  concentrating 
at  Merida,  intending,  probably,  to  cross  the  Goadiana,  and 
attack  Cuesta  before  the  British  could  come  to  his  assistance. 
Propositions  therefore  for  a  combined  movement  were  made  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  "  Spanish  general,"  and  willingly 
acceded  to — and  the  British  moved  forward  to  the  Teitar,  to 
unite,  as  it  was  believed,  in  an  operation  upon  Madrid. 

A  most  able  plan  for  marching  at  once  for  the  recovery  of 
the  capital  was  arranged  at  a  conference  between  the  allied 
commanders.*     The  British  and  Spanish  armies,  taking  the 

*  **  Our  arriTal  at  the  camp  was  announced  by  a  general  diacfaai^  of 
artUlery,  upon  which  an  immenae  number  of  torchei  were  made  to  blaze 
up,  and  we  passed  the  entire  Spanish  line  in  review  by  their  light.  The 
effect  produced  by  these  arrangements  was  one  of  no  ordinary  character. 
As  the  torches  were  held  aloft,  at  moderate  intervals  from  one  another^ 
they  threw  a  red  and  wavering  light  over  tl^  whole  scene,  permitting,  at 
the  same  time,  its  minuter  parts  to  be  here  and  there  cast  into  shade ; 
whikt  the  grim  and  swarthy  visages  of  the  soldiers,  their  bright  arms  and. 
dark  uniforms,  appeared  peculiarly  picturesque  as  often  as  the  flashes  fell 
upon  them.  Then  there  was  the  frequent  roar  of  cannon,  the  shouldering 
of  firelocks,  mingled  with  the  brief  word  of  command,  and  rattling  of 
aocontrements  and  arms,  as  we  passed  from  battalion  to  battalion ;  all  these 
served  to  interest  the  sense  of  hearing  to  the  full  as  much  as  the  spectacle 
attracted  the  sense  of  sight.  Nor  was  old  Cuesta  himself  an  object  to  be 
passed  by  without  notice,  even  at  such  a  moment  and  under  such  circi'm- 
stances  as  these.    The  old  man  preceded  us,— not  so  much  sitting  on  his 
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right  bank  of  the  Ta^s,  were  to  adyance  directly  forward* 
Yenegas,  with  fourteen  thousand  SpaniardB,  was  to  threaten 
Aranjuez,  and,  if  possible,  take  possession  of  Toledo ;' while 
two  other  Spanish  divisions  should  hold  the  passes  of  Banoe 

horse  as  held  upon  it  by  two  pages,— at  the  immineiit  hazard  of  being 
oyerthrown  whenever  a  cannon  was  discharged,  or  a  torch  flared  oat  with 
peculiar  brightness ;  indeed  his  physical  debility  was  so  remarkable,  aa 
clearly  to  mark  his  total  unfitness  for  the  situation  which  he  then  held.  As 
to  his  mental  powers,  he  gave  us  little  opportunity  of  judging;  inasmuch 
as  he  scarcely  uttered  five  words  during  the  continuance  of  our  Tisit ;  but 
his  corporal  infirmities  alone  were  at  absolute  variance  with  all  a  general's 
duties,  and  shewed  that  he  was  now  fit  only  for  the  retirement  of  private 
life. 

"  In  this  manner  we  passed  about  six  thousand  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  rank 
entire,  and  not  less  than  twenty  battalions  of  infantry,  each  consisting  of 
perhaps  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  men.  These  formed  but  one  portion 
of  the  army,  the  rest  being  either  at  the  bridge  of  Arrobispo,  or  in  position 
along  the  Tagus  ;  and  they  were  all,  vnth  a  few  exceptions,  remarkably 
fine  men  :  speaking  of  them  in  the  aggregate,  th^  were  little  better  than 
bold  peasantry,  armed  partially  like  soldiers,  but  completely  unacquainted 
with  a  soldiers  duty.  This  remark  applied  fully  as  much  to  the  cavalry 
as  to  the  infantry.  The  horses  were  many  of  them  good,  but  their  riders 
manifestly  knew  nothing  of  movement  or  discipline ;  and  they  were,  aa 
well  on  this  account  as  on  the  score  of  a  miserable  equipment,  quite  unfit 
for  general  service.  The  artillery,  again,  was  numerous,  but  totally  unlike, 
both  in  order  and  arrangement,  to  that  of  other  armies  ;  and  the  generals 
appeared  to  have  been  selected  according  to  one  rule  alone,  namely,  that 
of  seniority.  They  were  almost  all  old  men  ;  and  except  O'Donaju  and 
Largas,  evidently  incapable  of  bearing  the  fatigues  or  surmounting  the 
difficulties  of  one  hard  campaign. 

*'  The  place  at  which  we  paid  this  visit,  and  witnessed  these  events,  was 
called  Casa  del  Puertos ;  where  the  head-quarters  of  the  Spanish  army 
were  established  in  a  wretched  hovel.  We  alighted  here  after  the  review 
had  ended,  and  as  soon  as  we  entered,  Cuesta,  who  seemed  quite  over- 
powered  by  fatigue,  retired  to  rest ;  but  he  returned  again  at  eleven  o'clock 
to  supper,  and  sat  with  us  till  past  midnight.  He  sat,  however,  as  he 
always  did  under  similar  circumstances,  in  profound  silence,  neither  seek- 
ing to  take  a  share  in  the  conversation,  nor,  apparently  at  least,  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  it. 

**  After  a  secret  conference  between  Cuesta  and  Sir  Arthur  ended,  dinner 
was  announced  ;  and  we  sat  down,  at  three  o'clock,  to  about  forty  dishes, 
the  principal  ingredients  in  which  were  garlic  and  onions.  Our  meal  did 
not  occupy  us  long ;  and  on  Cuesta  retiring,  as  was  his  custom,  to  enjoy 
his  siesta,  we  mounted  our  hor;<es,  and  rode  out  into  the  camp.  By  this 
means  we  were  enabled  to  see  more  of  the  regiments  separately  than  we 
had  seen  daring  the  torch-light  review.  We  saw,  however,  nothing  which 
served  in  any  degree  to  raise  our  opinion  of  the  general  efficiency  of  our 
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and  Perales ;  and  five  thousand  Portuguese,  under  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  were  to  act  independently,  and  annoy  the  French 
flanks  and  rear  as  they  best  could. 

The  British  consequently  moved  by  Salvatiera  and  Placentia, 
effecting  a  junction  with  Cuesta  at  Oropesa  on  the  20th  of 
July,  On  the  22nd  Victor  had  retired  and  taken  a  position 
on  the  Alberche.  The  opportunity  .was  at  once  given  for 
attacking  him,  but  Cuesta  obstinately>declined ;  and  Victor, 
hearing  that  Wilson  was  already  in  his  rear  at  Escalona,  made 
a  night  march  on  Torrijos. 

Cuesta  was  a  singular  medley  of  opposite  qualities.  He  was 
exceedingly  brave— had  some  daring— overweening  pride — and 
a  most  asinine  obstinacy.  Finding  it  desirable  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  common  cause  to  submit  to  the  old  man's  folly. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  acted  with  singular  forbearance.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  Victor  should  be  attacked  on  the  23rd — ^and 
when  the  British  general  reached  his  confederate's  quarters  to 
arrange  the  necessary  details  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd, 
Cuesta  was  asleep,  and  no  one  dared  to  waken  him.  At  dawn, 
the  British  divisions  were  under  arms,  but  Cuesta  could  not  be 
disturbed  till  seven  !  At  last  an  interview  did  take  place — ^and 
then  the  weak  old  man  positively  declined  to  fight^  because  the 
day  was  Sunday.  Victor  had  but  twenty  thousand  men  with 
him  at  the  moment.  The  Alberche  was  fordable— the  right 
and  centre  assailable:  Cue'sta's  army  numbered  forty-seven 
thousand,  and  Wellesley's  about  twenty-one.  Was  ever  such 
an  opportunity  lost  ? — and  all,  too,  through  the  stupid  bigotry 
of  a  sleepy-headed  Spaniard.* 

allies  ;  and  we  returned  to  our  host  at  a  late  hour,  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  persuasion,  that  if  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  was  to 
he  effected  at  all,  it  must  be  done,  not  by  the  Spaniards,  but  by  ourselves.'' 
— Lord  Londonderry, 

*  *•  I  find  General  Cuesta  more  and  more  impracticable  every  day.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  business  with  him,  and  very  uncertain  that  any  opera- 
tion will  succeed  in  which  he  has  any  concern.  O'Donoju  expresses  him- 
self to  be  heartily  tired  of  him,  and  has  declared  that  he  will  quit  him  at 
the  first  moment  he  is  unsuccessful.  He  has  quarrelled  with  some  of  his 
principal  ofiicers  ;  and  I  understand  that  all  are  dissatisfied  with  hiui,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  operations  near  this  place. 

**  He  contrived  to  lose  the  whole  of  yesterday,  in  which,  althov.gh  his 
troops  were  under  arms,  and  mine  in  march,  we  did  nothing  owing  to  the 
whimsical  perverseness  of  his  disposition ;  but  that  omission  I  consider 

K 
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Meanwhile  the  gre«.t  scardty  of  proyisions  obliged  ike 
Britiflh  to  halt  for  a  day  or  two,  and  WeUe&ley,  to  obtain  B«p^ 
plies,  took  a  position  belund  the  Alberohe. 

fbrtunater  as  we  have  dislodged  the  enemy  without  a  batde,  in  which  the 
chances  were  not  much  in  oar  favour.  His  want  of  communication  with  lus 
officers  of  the  plan  settled  with  me  for  the  22nd,  and  Ihs  absence  from  l^e 
field,  were  tlie  cause  that  we  did  the  French  but  little  misdiief  on  that  day  ; 
and  of  these  circumstances  his  officers  are  vmvn^-'-^WeWngion't  lie'- 
•paichet. 
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Cnesta  attacked  by  Tlctor— Saved  hj  the  division  of  Britiih  Guards.-— 
Position  selected  by  Lord  Wellington.— .Battle  of  Takvera. — light 
regiments  join  the  army  by  a  foroed  march. 

While  Sir  Arthur  halted  at  Takbyeia,  having  two  diyisions 
across  the  liYer  at  Caea  L^nas,  Cuesta  followed  the  French, 
who  as  he  persuaded  himself  were  retreating — ^but  SebaatittBi 
had  inarched  from  Toledo  and  joined  Victor,  while  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  haying  united  his  corps  to  Jonrdsn's,  was  hasten- 
ing to  a  ccmnion  centre.  The  whole  united  at  Torrijca,  form- 
ing a  corps  d'armie  of  nearly  fifbj  thooaand  men. 

Cnesta,  with  all  his  Spanish  obstinaey,  would  still  inauit  that 
the  French  were  not  concentrating,  but  retreating,— -4>nt  the 
defaifflon  was  «liort.  Victor  ^suddenly  attacked  him — and  as  his 
letieat  was  most  disorderly,  nothuig  hut  prompt  assistance 
ftom  Sherbrooke's  diyision  could  haTe  saved  Uie  stupid  <dd  man 
^m  destruction.  Wken  this  was  effectad,  the  Guards  crossed 
the  liyer,  leaving  Mackenzie's  division  in  possession  of  the  wood 
and  convent  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alberohe. 

A  recent  deliverance  seemed  to  have  had  no  eflfect  upon 
Spanish  obstinacy.  Though  certain  of  behig  attacked,  Cueeta 
%  loosely  on  the  Alberche,  into  which,  had  his  army  been 
ddeated,  it  must  have  been  driven  pell-mell.  Happily,  Sir 
Arthur,  in  reconnoitring  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  dis- 
covered an  extensive  line  on  whidi  both  annies  might  be  |4aced 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  ^'  He  took  his  measures  with  such 
promptitude,  and  issued  his  orders  with  such  coolness  and  per- 
spicnity,  that  every  battalion,  Spanish  as  well  as  English, 
stepped  into  the  very  spot  which  his  admirable  foresight  had 
marked  out  for  it."» 

*  Lord  Londonderry's  Narrative. 
K  2 
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The  position  was  about  two  miles  in  length,  extending  per- 
pendicularly from  the  Tagus,  on  which  the  right  rested  in  the 
town  of  Talavera.  It  was  partially  retrenched,  having  an  in- 
tersected and  most  difficult  country  in  its  front.  The  centre 
was  more  open  ;  but  the  left  terminated  favourably  on  a  bold 
and  commanding  height,  overlooking  a  considerable  valley, 
which  separated  the  left  of  the  position  from  a  range  of  rocky- 
mountains.  To  the  Spaniards  the  right  was  allotted,  it  being 
considered  nearly  unattackable — ^while  the  British  defended  the 
more  accessible  ground  upon  the  left. 

Talavera  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  the 
houses  reaching  down  to  the  water  s  edge.  The  two  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  line ;  the  British  on  the  left,  extending  from 
the  town  nearly  to  the  Sierra  de  Grata,  its  extreme  flank  occu* 
pying  a  bold  height  near  Alatuza  de  Segusella,  and  having  in 
its  front  a  difficult  ravine,  and  on  its  flank  a  deep  valley.  To 
the  Spaniards  the  right  was  assigned.  Their  battalions  were 
stationed  among  olive  groves,  with  walls  and  fences  inter- 
spersed, and  an  embankment  running  along  the  road,  that 
formed  an  excellent  breastwork,  and  rendered  their  position 
nearly  unassailable.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  point  of 
junction  where  the  British  right'i6|uched  Cuesta's  left, — and, 
to  efi^ect  this,  ten  guns  were  placed  in  battery  on  the  summit 
of  a  bold  knoll,  with  an  English  envision  to  protect  them,  and 
a  strong  cavalry  corps  in  reserve.  In  the  general  disposition 
of  the  troops.  Campbell's  division  was  on  the  right  of  the  Bri- 
tish, Sherbrooke's  division  adjoining ;  Mackenzie  occupied  the 
next  portion  of  the  battle-ground, — ^while  the  height  upon  the 
left — ^the  key  of  the  position,  was  intrusted  to  General  Hill. 

During  the  morning,  the  troops  had  been  marching  on  the 
diflerent  points  marked  for  their  occupation,  and  had  taken 
ground  hitherto  unmolested  by  the  enemy ;  but  at  noon  Mac- 
kenzie's division  was  suddenly  and  furiously  assailed  by  two 
heavy  columns,  which  attacked  the  wood  and  convent.  Par- 
tially surprised,  the  87th  and  88th  regiments  were  thrown  into 
a  momentary  confusion  ;*  and  the  French  penetrated  between 

*  These  celebrated  regiments  were  then  raw  battalions — and  both 
afterwards  immortalized  themselves,  the  "  Fcnt^/h  a  balloght"  (87th)  at 
Tarifa;  the  Rangers  (88th)  as  the  crack  regiment  of  *<  The  Fighting 
Third." 
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the  two  brigades  which  fonned  the  division.  Immediately,  by 
the  exertions  of  their  officers,  the  dlst,  45th,  and  60th  rifles 
were  bronght  forward,  and  these  regiments  covered  their  com- 
panions, while  they  retired  from  the  wood  into  the  plain, 
retreating  in  beautiiul  order  along  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the 
position  which  they  were  directed  to  occupy. 

The  enemy  continned  their  attack,  and  it  had  now  extended 
partially  along  the  whole  line,  growing  more  animated  as  the 
evening  began  to  fislL  The  left,  where  the  British  stood,  at 
once  appeaj*ed  the  grand  object  of  the  marshals.*  They 
directed  a  strong  force  against  it,  forming  their  infantry  into 
columns  of  battalions,  which  advanced  in  double  quick,  sup- 
ported by  a  furious  cannonade. 

Mackenzie's  division  having  retired  a  little,  and,  at  the 
moment,  forming  a  second  line,  the  brunt  of  the  assault  fell 
upon  a  smaller  brigade  under  General  Donkin,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  height.  The  French,  though  they  came  on  with 
imposing  bravery,  were  checked  in  front ;  but  from  the  weak- 
ness of  his  brigawle,  Donkin  s  flank  was  turned  on  the  left,  and 
the  hill  behind  crowned  by  the  enemy. 

But  that  success  was  momentary.  Hill  instantly  led  up  the 
48th,  29th,  and  1st  battalion  of  detachments.  A  close  and 
murderous  volley  from  the  British  was  followed  by  a  charge. 
The  French  were  forced  from  the  position  with  great  loss ; 
and  the  ridge  was  again  carried  by  a  wing  of  the  29th  with 
the  bayonet. 

There  was  a  brief  space  of  quiet;  but  determined  to  win 
the  key  of  the  position,  though  darkness  had  now  set  in,  the 
French  in  great  force  once  more  rushed  forward  to  wrest  the 
height  from  its  defenders — and  in  the  gloom  the  assailants  and 
the  assailed  nearly  touched  each  other.  The  red  flash  of  a 
wdl-delivered  volley  disclosed  to  the  English  the  dark  array 
that  threatened  them.  The  order  was  given  to  ad  vanoe,-— -and 
again  the  British  bayonet  drove  the  columns  down  the  hill. 

No  fighting  could  have  been  more  desperate  than  that  which 
marked  this  night  attack.  A  feint  had  been  made  by  Lapisse 
upon  the  Germans  in  the  centre,  while,  with  the  ilite  of  their 

*  Joseph  Buonaparte  nominally  commanded,  but  there  were  three 
marshals  on  the  field,  beside  General  Sebastian!;  namely,  Jourdan, 
Victor,  and  Mortier. 
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infantiy,  Baffin  and  Yilatte  ascended  tbe  heighten  which,  at  * 
ereiy  loss,  they  seemed  more  resolute  in  winning.  A  terrifie 
slaughter  ensued.  Conld  it  be  otherwise?  So  desperatdi^r 
was  this  night  fighting  maintained,  and  the  regiments  were  so 
closely  engaged,  that  in  the  mdee^  some  of  the  n^n  fought 
with  clubbed  muskets. 

These  signal  re|>nlses  of  a  powerful  and  gallant  enemy 
could  not  but  cost  a  heavy  expenditure  of  blood.  Many  braTe 
officers  had  faUen-^and  at  this  period  of  the  conflict,  the  Idlled 
and  wounded  amounted  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  men. 

The  troops  rested  upon  l^eir  arms*— and  each  battalion  on 
the  ground  it  had  occupied  tbe  preceding  day.  The  cavalry 
were  stretched  beside  their  horses ;  all  were  ready  for  an  at- 
tack ;.  but  the  night  passed  with  some  slight  alarms,  and  no 
serious  disturbance. 

The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  a  tremendous  cannonade 
while  the  grenadiers  of  Lapisse's  division,  in  two  columiuK, 
advmnced  again  to  attack  the  hei^t  iq>on  tlie  left  They  weie 
bravely  led  forward  by  their  officers,  and  made  many  des- 
perate but  unavailing  efforts  to  win  the  summit  of  the  hill— i>> 
but  nothing  could  shake  the  firmness  of  the  British.  They 
allowed  the  columns  to  mount  the  rugged  ascent,  until  th^ 
had  nearly  touched  the  ridge:,^ — theo,  a  close  volley,  a  lend 
huna,  followed  by  a  rapid  chai^  broke  the  formation  of  the 
French,  and  sent  them  precipitously  down  the  hill.  Again 
and  again  the  attempt  was  made  with  equal  ill  fortune ;  until, 
totally  disheartened  by  repeated  repolses  and  leaving  the 
gromnd  heaped  with  d«id,  tiie  enemy  abandooed  all  hope  of 
carrying  tins  wril-defmded  position,  and  retreated  out  of  fire^ 

It  was  now  half-past  eight,  and  the  fitting  had  nev^  ixt* 
tarmitted  from  five  that  morning.  The  loss  on  both  sides  wbjek 
frightful;  the  French  infinitely  greater  than  the  British^ 
Th«r  repeated  attacks  on  the  heaght  occasioned  immense  loss  ; 
and  their  troops,  disqpirited  by  want  of  success,  and  wearied 
by  constant  but  mtsvailing  exertion,  diowed  little  inclination 
to  reoew  the  battle. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  had  become  intolerable — and  the  move** 
ments,  on  the  French  part,  were  stayed.  Indeed,  the  firing 
had  ceased  over  the  field-^and  the  work  of  slaughter,  by  a 
sort  of  mutual  consent,  was  for  a  time  suspended.     The  Frenck 
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commenced  cooking  their  dinners)  and  the  En^sh  and  their 
allies  produced  their  scantier  rations.  Daring  this  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  deliberation 
with  the  British  commander,  whether  in  turn  he  should 
beconie  the  assailant,  or  renuun  quietly  and  await  the  result 
of  the  enemy's  decision ;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  latter  was  his  determinaticMi. 

At  this  time  a  carious  incident  occurred,  that  for  a  brief 
space  changed  the  character  of  the  war,  and,  even  on  a  battle- 
field covered  with  the  dead  and  dying,  produced  a  display  of 
kindly  feeling  between  two  brave  and  nt^le^minded  enemies.*' 

*  Between  the  Brituh  and  French,  eycii  in  miUtary  duty,  the  conrtesies 
of  society  were  respected,  and  an  interchange  of  kind  and  gentlemanly 
diilitiea  was  not  -an&eqosnty  as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  foUowing  anec- 
dotes :— 

•*  While  Hasparen  was  the  head-qnartertof  the  fifth  division,  the  pickete 
of  both  armies  ayoided  every  appeanaoe  of  hostility.    Each  ocenpied  a 
h3I,  with  sentries  about  two  hiuidred  yards  apart.    The  French  on  one 
oocanon  pushed  forward  thdr  videttes,  and  seoned  as  if  they  designed  to 
tFBspMS  ontiie  neotralgronnd.  Thecaptain  of  the  English  picket  reported 
this  encroachment,  and  received  orders  not  to  allow  it.    On  the  foUowng 
morning,  he  observed  that  the  Frendi  vidette  had  been  advanced  about 
fifty  yards,  and  he  Hioo^t  it  most  advisable  to  demand  an  interview  with 
the  French  captain  of  chasseurs.  A  peasant  was  despatched,  and  returned 
with  a  message,  that  the  commandant  would  wait  upeifc  the  Britisk  offieer. 
immediately ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  pavtiea  met  on  the  neutral 
ground*  The  Briton  stated  the  orders  he  had  received  and  explained,  that, 
to  avcnd  so  Idche  a  proceeding  as  to  fire  upon  a  vidette,  he  had  solicited  a 
meeting  with  the  brave  chasseur.    The  Frenchman  expressed  himsetf  in 
the  most  flattering,  terms,  and  begged  that  the  hussar  might  point  out  a 
rituation  which  would  be  agreeable  to  him.    A  thorn  bush,  abovt  one 
hundred  yards  behind  the  spot  the  French  vidette  was  posted  upon,  was 
mentioned  as  equally  advantageous  for  the  security  of  the  Frendi  picket ; 
whOe  it  would  be  such  as  the  hussar  was  permitted  by  his  orders  to  aUow. 
The  chasseur  gave  orders  accordingly,  the  vidette  was  placed  aft  the  very 
spot  which  was  recommended,  and  tJiis  Frenchman,  having  expressed  hk 
satisfaction  at  the  interview,  produced  a  bottle  of  cogniac ;  two  or  three- 
officers  on  each  side  now  joined  the  party ;  a  happy  termination  to  the  war 
was  drunk  ;  and  the  captain,  whose  name  was  (we  thmk)  Le  Brun,  said, 
he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  the  fiite  of  war  to  bri^  into  o(^ion 
the  parties  who  had  met  in  so  amicable  a  manner.'' 

Again.  **  I  have  knoim  several  instances  of  right  feeling  evinced  by 
the  enemy,  worthy  of  gentlemen  who  are  above  turning  into  individuid 
stnfe  the  quarrels  of  the  two  countries.  While  the  light  diviaon  was  aft 
Gall^os,  some  greyhounds  belonging  to  an  oftoer  strayed  into  the  one* 
nues'  lines,  and  an  opportunity  was  found,  by  means  of  the  first  flag  of 
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**  A  small  stream,  tributary  to  the  Tagus,  flowed  through 
a  part  of  the  battle-ground,  and  separated  the  combatants. 
During  the  pause  that  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  weari- 

truce,  to  request  their  being  retomed.  The  answer  was  favourable,  stating^ 
that  they  should  be  sent  in  on  the  first  opportunity.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  enemy  made  a  reconnoisaance,  and  when  their  skirmishers  were  thrown 
out,  the  greyhounds  were  seen  in  couples  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  first  oar- 
bine  being  fired,  they  were  let  slip  (the  dogs  of  war  ?),  and  came  curvet- 
ing through  the  whistling  balls  to  their  old  masters/' — Recollections  bjf 
a  Subaltern, 

There  seemed  to  have  existed  between  these  noble  armies  an  honour- 
able con'fidence,  that  was  often  tried  and  never  violated. 

A  descriptive  passage  of  the  advance  across  the  Pyrenees  runs  thus  : — 
"  We  perceived,  not  twenty  yards  off,  a  wounded  voltigeur  extended  on 
the  ground,  and  a  young  comrade  supporting  him.  The  Frenchman  never 
attempted  to  retreat,  but  smiled  when  we  came  up,  as  if  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting us.  *  Good  morning,'  he  said ;  *  I  have  been  waiting  for  you, 
gentlemen.  My  poor  friend's  leg  is  broken  by  a  shot,  and  I  could  not 
leave  him  till  you  arrived,  lest  some  of  these  Portuguese  brigands  should 
murder  him. — Pierre,'  he  continued,  as  he  addressed  his  companion,  *  here 
are  the  brave  English,  and  you  will  be  taken  care  of.  I  will  leave  yon  a 
flask  of  water,  and  you  will  soon  be  succoured  by  our  noble  enemy.  Gen- 
tlemen, will  you  honour  me  by  emptying  this  canteen.  You  will  find  it 
excellent,  for  I  took  it  from  a  portly  friar  two  days  ago.'  There  was  no 
need  to  repeat  the  invitation.  I  set  the  example,  the  canteen  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  monk's  brandy  vanished.  The  conscript — for 
he  had  not  joined  above  a  month — replenished  the  flask  with  water  from 
a  spring  just  by.  He  placed  it  in  his  comrade's  hand,  bade  him  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  bowed  gracefully  to  us,  threw  his  musket  over  his 
shoulder,  and  trotted  off  to  join  his  regiment,  which  he  pointed  out  upon 
a  distant  height.  He  seemed  never  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  our  sending  him  in  durance  to  the  rear ;  and  there  were 
about  him  such  kindness  and  confidence,  that  on  our  part  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  detaining  him." — The  Bivouac, 

Again.  '*  From  the  3rd  until  the  12th  of  July  the  two  armies  remained 
in  presence  of  each  other,  encamped  on  the  sides  of  a  river,  which  at  timea 
is  a  formidable  sheet  of  water,  but  which  was  then  little  more  than  an 
insignificant  stream.  Nevertheless,  although  both  armies  kept  their  guards 
on  their  respective  sides  of  the  water,  and  that  the  movements  of  each 
were  cautiously  watched,  not  one  life  was  lost,  nor  one  shot  fired  by  either 
army. 

'*  Indeed,  so  different  from  hostility  was  the  conduct  of  both  nations, 
that  the  French  and  British  lived  upon  the  most  amicable  terms.  If  we 
wanted  wood  for  the  construction  of  huts,  our  men  were  allowed  to  pasa 
without  molestation  to  the  French  side  of  the  river  to  cut  it.  Each  day 
the  soldiers  of  both  armies  used  to  bathe  together  in  the  same  stream,  and 
an  exchange  of  rations,  such  as  biscuit  and  rum,  between  the  French  and 
<mr  men,  was  by  no  means  uncommon."— JZemtnifcencex  of  a  Subaltern, 
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ness  of  the  troops  had  prodaoed,  both  armies  went  to  the  hanks 
of  the  rivulet  for  water.  The  men  approached  each  other 
fearlessly,  threw  down  their  caps  and  muskets,  chatted  to  each 

The  reverses  which  attend  even  sucoessful  warfare  occanosally  require 
its  rigoars  to  be  softened.  The  French  and  English  felt  this — ^and  tJiose 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  prisoners  or  wounded,  received  the  greatest 
care  circumstances  would  allow,  and  had  baggage  or  money  conveyed  to 
them  from  their  friends  with  strict  fidelity.  The  tables  of  the  command- 
ing officers  were  open  to  their  captives — their  wounds  were  carefully 
dressed — and  in  some  cases  their  escape  connived  at.  A  parole  of  honouir 
insured  the  fullest  liberty  to  the  giver ;  but  when  it  was  not  required  or 
was  refused,  the  prisoners  were  subjected  to  the  least  possible  restraint 
consistent  with  security,  and  treated  with  gentlemanly  attention. 

"  During  three  days  that  some  British  officers  were  at  Castel  Legos  as 
prisoners  of  war,  with  a  very  slender  guard,  indeed  almost  nominal,  they 
were  treated  by  General  YiUatte  with  the  utmost  kindness.  He  sent 
dinner  to  them  from  his  own  table,  with  abundance  of  wine.  His  aide* 
de-camp  and  brother-in-law,  Captain  Cholet,  visited  them  twice  each  day, 
to  see  that  they  wanted  for  nothing ;  and  two,  and  sometimes  three,  sur» 
geons  visited  Uiem  (by  order)  twice  a  day  to  dress  their  wounds.  In  fine, 
the  greatest  possible  loudness  and  attention  were  shewn  to  them ;  and  even 
their  escape,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  August,  was  easily  effected,  if  not 
connived  at,  as  the  French  retired  without  insisting  on  the  officers  being 
taken  away,  although  carts  had  been  provided.'' 

But  a  nobie  instance  of  an  enemy's  humanity  remains  to  be  recorded^— 
and  with  a  similar  instance  of  humane  feeling  displayed  to  a  friend  and 
not  an  enemy,  we  shall  close  these  anecdotes. 

**  When  the  assault  on  St.  Sebastian  failed,  and  our  troops  retreated  to 
the  trenches,  the  enemy  advanced  beyond  his  defences,  or  clustered  on 
the  ramparts,  shouting  defiance,  and  threatening  a  descent  in  pursuit.  To 
check  this  movement,  an  animated  fire  of  round  and  grape  was  opened 
from  our  battery,  the  thickest  of  which  fell  on  a  particular  part  of  the 
breach  where  lay  a  solitary  grenadier  of  the  Roy  Js,  shot  through  both 
legs,  and  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  his  awfully  perilous  situation. 
His  fate  appeared  inevitable;  when  a  French  officer  stepped  forward, 
walked  coolly  through  the  hottest  of  our  fire,  lifted  his  wounded  enemy 
in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  off,  himself  unhurt." 

The  subsequent  history  of  Colonel  St.  Angelo,  as*  the  gallant  Frenchman 
iras  named,  is  curious^  and  instances  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which 
a  soldier  is  exposed.  On  the  fall  of  the  fortress  he  was  sent  a  prisoner 
to  England,  but,  as  his  humanity  well  deserved,  he  was  instantly  Uberated 
and  sent  home.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Napoleon,  having  been  apprised 
of  his  gallant  conduct,  promoted  him  to  a  regiment  on  service  in  the 
Peninsula.  Thither  he  repaired— joined  his  new  regiment,  and  in  an 
attack  on  our  posts  was  a  second  time  made  prisoner.  Thus,  as  a  pri* 
soner  he  had  visited  England — had  readed  in  Paris — ^been  presented  to 
the  Emperor — ^promoted  to  a  regiment -^and  made  a  prisoner  again — and 
all  within  the  space  of  six  weeks  from  the  taking  of  St.  Sebastian  i 
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other  lilce  old  aoqiiaiiKiaiiees,  and  excHanged  their  brandy- 
flasks  and  wine-skins.  All  asperity  of  feeling  seemed  for- 
gotten.    To  a  stranger  they  would  have  appeared  more  like 

Hie  foUowmg  xnterastiDg  aaeodote  is  thus  toM  by  Mr.  Grattan  :— 
'*  Neariy  at  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  a  considerable  body 
of  the  enemy's  tindUenn  pressed  forward  to  that  part  of  tiie  ridge  oocn- 
pied  by  the  third  division,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  88th  regiment, 
the  light  infimtry  company  of  which,  commanded  by  Captain  Robert 
Nlckle,  was  ordered  to  drive  back  this  force :  he  did  so  in  ^  most  gal- 
laat  manner;  bat  the  enemy  ooold  ill  brook  snch  a  defeat,  the  more 
aaaoymg,  as  it  was  witnessed  by  the  whxAe  division,  as  also  by  a  consider- 
able portion  of  one  of  the  enemy's  corpt  eTarm^e,  A  reinforcement, 
commanded  by  an  oflieer  of  distinction,  roshed  forward  to  redeem  the 
tanished  hononr  of  their  nation,  while  some  of  tiie  battalion-men  of  the 
CoBHtqght  Rangers,  seeing  the  nneqaal  contest  their  light  infantry  com- 
pany w«e  aboirt  to  be  engaged  in — for  the  Frendi  were  upwards  of  one 
hnadied  to  sixty  of  onw-  hastened  to  take  a  part  in  the  fray.  The  de- 
toidhmeBfe  of  the  88th  lay  behind  a  low  ditch,  utd  waited  nntil  the  Frendi 
Sfpsoaehed-to  wi&in  a  fiswyards  of  them  ;  they  came  on  in  gallant  style, 
headed  by  their  Invre- commanding  officer,  who  was  most  conspicnons, 
bsnq^  several  paseain  firmt  of  his  men.  The  soldiers  of  the  two  armies, 
posted  at  &  distanoe»  sad  lookers-on  at  this  national  trial,  shouted  with 
joyas tksy beheld  thtir  respective  comrades  on  the  eve  of  engaging  with 
each  other.  But  this  feelii^  on  the  part  of  the  ftench  was  of  but  short 
duratien,  for  «i  the  ficst  Hre,  their  detachment  turned  tail,  and  were  what 
they  titemaelvea  woaU  tssm  *  cidbat^,'  leaving  their  brave  commandant, 
with  many  others,  mortally  wouded  behind.  Captain  Robert  Nickle  ran 
vp  to  bis-  Weeding  oppoiMnt,  and  rendered  him  every  assistance  in  his 
power*  Hn  thm  admoed  alonsy  with  Ins  handkerdiief  tied  on  the  point 
of.  his  avcnd^  iridoh  he  held  np  as  a  token  of  amity,  and,  thus  re-assured, 
BOne  d  thn  Vnmh  seldMn-  returned  without  their  arms,  and  carried ' 
away  their  offioer  with  them.  They  were  driighted  with  the  considerate 
oondnct  of  Captsin  NicUe,  and  eeabraced  our  men  on  parting."— JZemt- 
niaseneer  qf  a  AaiaUem. 

'*  Xhe-termrof  mitMl  reject  in  which  the  British  and  ¥Vench  soldiers 
hM  eftch  other,  and  tiie  friendly  intercourse  it  frequentiy  led  to,  have 
been  noticed  by  every  writer  on  the  Peninsular  war.  Nor  was  this  conw 
fined toont-post  dn^ only— the  soldiers  engaged  on  which  seemed  by  a 
taoit  agraesMnt,  and  at  a  point  of  honour  perfeetiy  understood  on  both 
■Idas,  to  have  agreed  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  destructi<m  of  life ;  and,  as- 
far  at  eonsistent  witih  duty,  perliaps  a  littie  beyond  what  was  strictiy  so, 
td  testify  the  respeet  with  vduch  they  had  mspired  each  other.  The 
gtfsBffi  of  the  two  armiea  were  also  not  unfre<|aently  thrown  into  ntna- 
tiona  where  they  had  the  opportunity  of  evincmg  simyar  feelings.  Of 
tUa  an  instanse  comes  to  the  writer's*  reeoUeetien,  as  happening,  among 
ottan,  atthebattieof  IWentes  d'Onoro.    On  the  mmming  of  the  5tik, 

«  Mackie. 
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an  aUied  foree,  than  men  hot  from  a  ferocious  confliet,  and 
on] J  gatfaeiiiig  strength  and  energy  to  recommence  it  anew. 
Bat  a  still  nobler  ri'nibry  for  the  time  existed ;  the  interval 
was  emplojed  in  carrying  off  the  wounded,  who  lay  inter-  • 
ndxad  upon  the  hstfd-contested  field ;  and,  to  the  honour  of 
hoth  be  it  told,  that  each  endeaToored  to  extricate  the  common 
salferers,  and  remove  their  unfortunate  friends  and  enemies, 
-mtiiovt  distinction.  Suddenly,  the  bugles  sounded,  the 
dmms  beat  to  arms, — many  of  the  rival  soldiery  shook  hands, 
and  parted  with  expressions  of  mutual  esteem,  and  in  ten  mi- 
mtes  after  they  were  again  at  the  bayonet's  point."* 

Having  ascertained  the  part  of  the  position,  and  the  extent 
of  it  that  was  occupied  by  the  English  brigades,  the  marshals 
dBiermined  to  direct  their  nndivid^  energies  against  that  por- 
tion of  the  line,  and,  if  possible,  crush  the  British  divisioas 
by  bearing  on  them  with  an  overwhelming  force.  They 
foamed  in  four  columns  of  attack :  the  first  was  destined  against 
that  part  of  the  ground  where  the  British  and  Spaniards 
imited  ;  the  second  against  Sherbrooke  and  Cameron's  bri- 
gades ;  the  third  was  directed  against  Mackenzie's  and  the 
Gennans ;  and  the  fourth,  in  great  strength,  and  accompanied 
by  a  msfls  of  cavalry,  moved  up  the  valley  to  the  left 

A  fire  bom  eighty  pieces  of  artillMyt  announced  the  for- 

ufaen  the  French  made  their  attack  upon  the  right  of  our  pontioa,  the 
writer  of  fkm  note  waa  at  the  time  in  conversation  with  an  officer  of  a 


pfekel  of  the  enemy  in  his  frOnt,  where  there  was  no  prospect  of  the 
naae  bcng  immediatdy  engaged ;  ■Miag  the  state  of  things  iriiieh  thoa 
enmed,  after  a  mntoal  ftTchange  of  dvifitiesv  both  parties  retired  to  thsir 
respecttye  posts,  and  were  soon  after  engaged  in  warm  conflict." 

The  ibBowing  anecdote  is  highly  honourable  to  the  Dnke  of  Bellimo : 
— ^nniea-  Victor  entered  the  town*  he  found  some  of  ttie  wouided,  Frendi 
sad  En^iah  aiike,  lying  on  the  groond  in  the  Ptenu  After  comi^fiBaA* 
ing  the  English,  and  obsernng  that  they  understood  the  laws  and  eourte- 
Bcs  of  war,  he  told  them  there  was  one  thing  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  that  was  how  to  deal  with  the  Spaniards.  He  tiien  sent  soldiers 
t»  every  house,  with  orders  to  the  inhabitmts  immediately  to  reeeiye  and 
accommodate  tbiR  wounded  of  the  two  nations,  who  were  lodged  together, 
one  English  and  one  Ranchman ;  and  he  expieoly  dtxe^ed  that  the 
Englishmen  shoidd  always  be  served  first, 

*  «  The  Bivouac." 

t  '*  Aathe  weafl^r  was  dreadfully  hot,  and  it  was  impQssihla  to  know 
how  long  we  should  occupy  this  ground,  orders  w«e  given  to  bury  the 

•  Talayera. 
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ward  moyement  of  the  columns,  which  soon  presented  them* 
selves,  coyered  by  a  cloud  of  light  infantry.  A  destructire 
cannonade  was  borne  bj  the  English  brigades  patiently — ^in 
.Tain  the  tirailleurs  kept  up  a  biting  fire — ^but  not  a  shot  was 
returned  by  the  British.  Their  orders  to  reserve  their  fire 
were  strictly  obeyed,  and  the  files  steadily  and  quietly  closed 
up,  for  the  men  were  falling  by  dozens.  Their  assailants 
approached, — their  officers  called ''  En  avant !"  and  the  drums 
beat  the  pa9  de  charge.  Nothing  could  be  more  imposing 
than  the  advance, — ^nothing  more  complete  than  their  discom* 
fiture.  Within  twenty  paces  a  shattering  volley  was  delivered 
from  the  English  line, — ^the  word  "  Charge  I"  was  given — 
and  the  bayonet  did  the  rest. 

Campbeirs  division,  on  the  right,  totally  defeated  the 
attack,  and  charging  boldly  in  return,  drove  the  French  back, 
and  captured  a  battery  of  ten  guns.  The  enemy  endeavoured 
to  ret^e  them,  but  the  Spanish  cavalry  charged  home— the 
cannon  remained  with  the  captors,  and  the  right  of  the  Brit- 
ish was  victorious  every  where. 

The  left  attack  failed  totally.  The  British  cavalry  were 
posted  in  the  valley  where  the  hostile  movement  was  being 
made ;  and  Anson's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  23rd  light 
dragoons,  and  the  1st  King's  German  hussars,  were  ordered 
to  charge  and  cl\eck  the  advance.  It  was  gallantly  attempted, 
^— and  though  in  point  of  fact  the  charge  failed,  and  the  23rd 
were  neai'ly  cut  to  pieces,  the  daring  courage  exhibited  under 
circumstances  perfectly  desperate,  so  completely  astounded 
the  enemy,  that  their  attack  on  the  height  was  abandoned. 
If  there  was  an  error  in  the  mode  that  charge  was  made,  it 
arose  from  its  fearless  gallantry ;  and  under  common  circum-^ 
stances,  its  result  would  have  been  most  glorious.  Colonel 
Napier  thus  describes  the  affair : 

"  The  ground  upon  which  this  brigade  was  in  line  is  per- 
fectly level,  nor  did  any  visible  obstruction  appear  between  it 

men  who  had  fallen  the  night  before  and  in  the  morning  attack,  who  were 
lying  around  the  hill  interspersed  with  its  living  defenders. 

**  The  entrenching  tools  were  thus  employed  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  see 
soldiers  burying  their  fallen  comrades,  with  cannon-shot  falling  thicUj 
around  and  in  the  midst  of  them,  leaving  it  a  probable  chance  that  an 
indiYidual  might  actually  be  employed  in  digging  his  own  grave." 
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and  the  columns  opposed.  The  grass  was  long,  dry,  and  waT«» 
ing,  concealing  the  fatal  chasm  that  interrened.  One  of 
General  Yillatte  s  columns  stood  at  some  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the  light  troops.  These  were 
directly  in  front  of  the  2drd  dragoons.  Another  was  formed 
rather  to  the  rear^  and  more  in  front  of  the  German  hussars, 
on  the  left  of  the  line.  Such  were  the  immediate  objects  of 
the  charge. 

*'For  some  time  the  brigade  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace, 
without  receiving  any  obstruction  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The 
line  cheered.  It  was  answered  from  the  hill  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm ;  never  was  any  thing  more  exhilarating  or  more 
beautiful  than  the  commencement  of  this  advance.  Several 
lengths  in  front,  mounted  on  a  grey  horse,  consequently  very 
conspicuous,  rode  Colonel  EUey.  Thus  placed,  he,  of  course, 
first  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  which,  varying  in  width, 
extended  along  the  whole  front  of  the  line.  Going  half-speed 
at  the  time,  no  alternative  was  left  him.  To  have  checked 
his  horse,  and  given  timely  warning,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. With  some. difficulty  he  cleared  it  at  a  bound,  and  on 
gaining  the  opposite  bank,  endeavoured  by  gesture  to  warn 
the  2drd  of  the  dangerous  ground  they  had  to  pass;  but 
advancing  with  such  velocity,  the  line  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
stream,  before  his  signs  could  be  either  understood  or  attended 
to.  Under  any  circumstances  this  must  have  been  a  serious 
occurrence  in  a  cavalry  charge ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
four  or  five  hundred  dragoons  were  assailing  two  divisions  of 
infantry,  unbroken,  and  fully  prepared  for  the  onset,  to  have 
persevered  at  all  was  highly  honourable  to  the  regiment. 

**At  this  moment  the  enemy,  formed  in  squares,  opened 
his  tremendous  fire.  A  change  immediately  took  place. 
Horses  rolled  on  the  earth;  others  were  seen  flying  back 
dragging  their  unhorsed  riders  with  them ;  the  German  hussars 
coolly  reined  up ;  the  line  of  the  23rd  was  broken.  Still  the 
regiment  galloped  forward.  The  confusion  was  increased; 
but  no  hesitation  took  place  in  the  individuals  of  this  gallant 
corps.  The  survivors  rushed  forward  with,  if  possible, 
accelerated  pace,  passing  between  the  flank  of  the  square, 
now  one  general  blaze  of  fire,  and  the  building  on  its  left." 

Still  the  remainder  of  the  2drd,  led  on  by  Major  Ponsonby, 
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paBsing  under  this  witheriug  fire,  assailed  and  overthrew  a 
regiment  of  chasseurs ;  and,  though  attacked  in  turn  by  a 
squadron  of  Westphalian  horse,  and  some  Polish  lancers,  it 
cut  its  way  through  these,  and  riding  past  the  intervals  of  the 
infantry,  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  the  Spanish 
corps  of  observation  secured  it.  Its  loss  was  awful.  In  an 
affair  that  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  nine  officers,  twelve  ser- 
geants, two  hundred  rank  and  file,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  horses,  were  rendered  hors  de  combat 

On  the  centre,  ^e  attack  was  made  with  great  steadiness 
and  determination.  The  French  columns  deployed  before 
ihey  attempted  to  ascend  the  heights,  and,  regardless  of  broken 
gioand,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  imposing  gallantry. 
General  Sherbrooke,  having  fully  prepared  his  men,  received 
ihem  with  a  volley  of  musketry,  which  staggered  their  resolu- 
tion, and  the  whole  division  rushing  forward  with  the  bayonet, 
the  French  were  driven  back  with  prodigious  loss.  But  the 
Guards  came  loosely  on.  The  French  observed  it ;  perceived 
an  opening  in  the  line,  and  threw  in  a  tremendous  fire  on  the 
Germans,  that  caused  a  momentary  confusion.  The  affair  is 
thus  narrated  by  an  officer  of  the  48th.  *  The  celerity  with 
which  a  mistake,  that  to  other  troops  might  have  proved  fatal, 
was  remedied  by  the  coolness  of  ihe  commander  and  the 
heroism  of  his  army,  could  never  be  better  exemplified. 

"At  this  period  of  the  battle,  and  in  nearly  their  last 
attempt,  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  and  followed.  The 
Guards,  carried  onwards  by  victorious  excitement,  advanced 
too  far,  and  found  themselves  assailed  by  the  French  reserve,* 
and  mowed  down  by  an  overwhelming  fire.  They  fell  back, 
but  as  whole  sections  were  swept  away  their  ranks  became  dis- 
ordered, and  nothing  but  their  stubborn  gallantry  prevented  a 
total  deroute.  Their  situation  was  most  critical, — had  the 
French  cavalry  charged  home,  nothing  could  have  saved 
them.  Lord  Wellington  saw  the  danger,  and  speedily  de- 
spatched support  A  brigade  of  horse  was  ordered  up,  and 
our  regiment  moved  from  the  heights  we  occupied  to  assist 
our  hard-pressed  comrades.     We  came  on  at  double-quick, 

*  The  enemy  instantly  rallied,  followed  them,  and  were  so  oonfident  of 
victory,  that  their  officers  were  heard  to  ezdaim,  *  AUons,  mes  et^fatUt  Us 
99mi  iouta  uoi prisenmert.'  ** 
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and  formed  in  the  rear  by  companies,  and  tbrongh  the  inter- 
vals in  our  line  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Guards  retreated. 
A  close  and  well-directed  volley  from  ns  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  victorious  French,  while  with  amazing  celerity  and 
coolness,  the  Guards  rallied  and  reformed,  and  m  a  lew 
minntes  advanced  in  tnm  to  support  us.  As  they  came  on, 
the  men  gave  a  loud  huzza.  An  Irish  regiment  to  the  right 
answered  it  with  a  thrilling  cheer.  It  was  taken  up  from 
regiment  to  regiment,  and  passed  along  the  English  line ;  and 
that  wild  shout  told  the  advancing  enemy  that  British  valour 
was  indomitable.  The  leading  files  of  the  French  halted — 
turned — ^fell  back — and  never  made  another  effort"* 

In  every  place  the  British  were  victorious — and  had  one 
forward  movement  of  the  Spaniards  been  made,  Talareia 
would  have  proved  the  most  decisive  defeat  that  ever  the 
French  armies  on  the  Peninsula  had  sustained — for  a  Tapid 
flanking  march  from  Cnesta's  right  upon  the  Alberdie  must 
have  compromised  half  the  French  army.  But  with  troops 
80  wretchedly  disciplined  it  was  imposable  to  change  any 
previous  formation  in  fa/ce  of  an  enemy :  aiud  thus  the  French 
marshals  were  enabled  to  retreat  in  perfect  order,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  their  baggage,  the  whole  of  their  wounded, 
and  all  their  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  ten  guns  taken 
by  Campbell's  brigade,  and  seven  abandoned  In  the  woods,  and 
afterwards  secured. 

As  victory  is  ever  damped  by  individual  suffering,  an  event 
well  calculated  to  increase  the  horrors  of  a  battle-field  occur- 
red, that  cannot  be  recollected  without  the  liveliest  sorrow  for 
those  who  suffered. 

From  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  fallen  leaves  were  parched 
like  tinder,  and  the  grass  was  rank  and  dry.  Near  the  end 
of  Hie  engagement  both  were  ignited  by  the  blaze  of  some 
esrtridge-papers,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  was 
presently  covered  with  a  sheet  of  fire.  Those  of  tiie  disabled 
who  lay  on  the  outskirts  of  the  field  managed  to  crawl  away, 
or  were  carried  off  by  their  more  fortunate  companions  who 
had  escaped  unhurt ;  but,  unhappily,  many  gallant  sufferers^ 

*  **  The  Bivouac.'* 
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widi  '^  medicable  wounds,"  perished  in  the  flames  before  it  was 
possible  to  extricate  them. 

The  battle  was  ended  at  about  six  o'clock,  and  after  tluU 
hour  scarcely  a  shot  was  heard.  Both  armies  occupied  the 
positions  of  the  morning,  and  the  British  bivouacked  on  the 
fleld,  with  little  food  and  no  shelter;  while  the  dead  lay 
silently  around,  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded  broke  sadly  on 
the  ear,  as  they  were  conveyed  all  through  the  night  to  the 
hospitals  in  SaLamanca. 

The  French  were  evidently  about  to  retire — but,  from  a 
great  inferiority  in  cavalry,  pursuit  was  impossible.  On  the 
next  morning,  two  of  their  divisions  only  were  seen  beyond 
the  river,  and  these  retreated  on  the  night  of  the  3 1st,  and 
followed  the  remainder  of  the  beaten  corps  d^armie. 

The  British  loss  waa  extremely  severe— ^nd  from  the  heavy 
cannonade,  regiments  not  otherwise  exposed,  suffered  much. 
The  whole  force,  exclusive  of  the  Spaniards,  did  not  exceed 
nineteen  thousand,  and  of  these  fully  four  thousand  men  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Spanish  loss  was  inconsiderable,  as 
they  were  never  seriously  engaged — not  reaching  altogether 
to  a  thousand  hoi*8  de  combat. 

The  casualties  of  Joseph  Buouaparte's  army  it  would  be  diffi- 
«ult  to  ascertain  with  any  thing  like  correctness.  It  has  been 
stated  at  six,  eight,  and  even  ten  thousand.  The  intermediate 
estimate  would  probably  be  the  truest — ^and  certainly  the 
French  loss  exceeded  the  allied  by  a  third  if  not  a  half. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  the  light  brigade  were 
reinforced  by  three  splendid  regiments,  the  43rd,  52nd,  and 
95th,  under  General  Craufurd,  who  reached  the  army  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  horse  artillery.  Its  march  was  remark- 
able,— sixty-three  English  miles  were  accomplished  in  twenty- 
seven  hours.*     Advancing  under  a  burning  sun,  over  a  sandy 

*  <*  On  oomparing  a  great  number  of  marches,  it  appears  that  an  army 
•of  forty  thousand  men  requires  about  eight  hours  to  traverse,  in  average 
weather,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  which  may  be  called  an  average  mili- 
tary day's  march." — Thiery, 

British  troops  have  always  been  celebrated  for  the  style  and  endurance 
with  which  they  move. 
*<  The  marching  past  certainly  afforded  the  best  opportunity  of  ob- 
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country,  badly  supplied  with  water,  with  bad  rations  and 
scarcely  any  bread,  the  movement  was  extraordinary.  When 
the  weight  a  soldier  in  heavy  marching  order  carries  is  con- 
sidered, the  distance  these  splendid  regiments  achieved  was 
certainly  a  surprising  effort. 

Aware  that  the  armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other,  and 
apprised  that  a  battle  was  inevitable,  an  ardent  wish  to  share 
the  glory  of  the  field  stimulated  these  soldiers  to  exertions 
that  hunger,  fatigue,  and  thirst  could  not  abate ;  and  though 
efforts  almost  beyond  belief  failed  to  bring  them  to  the  battle- 
ground before  the  struggle  terminated,  the  rapidity  of  their 
march,  and  the  fine  conditidh  in  which  they  joined  the  army, 
justly  obtained  for  them  the  admiration  of  the  victors  of 
Talavera. 

semng  the  troops  (those  of  the  army  of  occupation)  of  the  different 
nations  in  close  contrast.  As  regards  the  infiauitry,  it  may  be  asserted 
without  boast,  that  the  British  were  acknowledged  to  move  the  beet. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  heard  to  exclaim » LtB  Oardea  marektni 
tfmme  de»  Dieux  /" — Review  of  the  Army  at  Paris. 
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OPERATIONS  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  TALA- 
VERA  TO  THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  COA. 

MoTementB  of  Soult  and  WeUingtoii* — ^Wilson's  affair  atBanos.. — Defeats 
of  the  Spanish  armies. — Fall  of  Gerona  and  Hostahich.— -Bodrigo 
besieged,  and  capitulate8.-^i]lian  Sanchez* — Unlbrfcanate  attempt  by 
Craufurd. — Probable  moyements  of  Massena. 

SouLT,  who  had  collected  thirty-five  thousand  men,  on  leara- 
ing  the  defeat  of  Talavera,  made  a  flank  movement  to  assist 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  reached  Plaoentia  by  the  pass  of 
Banos.  Lord  Wellington,  on  being  Jipprised  of  the  French 
nwrehars  advance,  instantly  determined  to  mar^  forward  asd 
engage  him ;  while  Cuesta  observed  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  and 
protected  the  stores  and  hospitals  at  Talavera.  Accordingly, 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  the  British  moved  to  Orapesa ;  but  on 
that  evening  information  was  received  that  Soult  had  cut  oS 
Lord  Wellington's  communication  with  the  bridge  of  Al- 
marez,  and  tbat  Cuesta  was  about  to  evacuate  Talavera.  This  * 
intelligence  made  an  immediate  change  in  Lord  Wellington's 
plans  indispensable, — and  it  became  necessary  to  cross  the 
Tagus  instantly.  A  passage  was  effected  by  the  bridge  of 
Arzabispo,*  and  the  whole  artillery 'and  stores  were  safely 
brought  off,  over  horrible  roads,  which  hitherto  had  been 
deemed  impracticable  for  any  thing  but  mules  and  the  rude 
carriages  of  the  country.  After  a  short  stay,  the  British  fell 
back  on  Badajoz,  early  in  September. 

Cuesta's  sudden  retreat  from  Talavera  had  not  only  en- 
dangered Lord  Wellington,  but  nearly  caused  the  total  destruc- 

*  **  The  path  which  leads  from  Arzabispo,  through  the  pass  of  Messa 
d'lbor,  into  the  great  road  from  Almarez  to  Truzillo,  Merida,  and 
Badsgoz,  had  been  represented  to  us  as  whoUy  impassable  for  artillery. 
We  found  it  extremely  bad,  no  doubt,  but  we  nevertheless  continued  to 
drag  our  guns  along,  and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  exertions  reached  Torra- 
dilla."— Xord  Londonderry, 
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tion  of  the  Portngnese  corps,  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 
In  obedience  to  orders,  Sir  Robert  bad  advanced  witbin  twelve 
miles  of  tbe  capital  before  he  was  recalled — and  after  narrowly 
escaping  tbe  French  armies,  by  the  ill-jndged  retirement  of 
the  Spanish  general  from  Tatavera,  he  found  himself  com- 
pletely cnt  off  from  the  Tagos.  With  considerable  difficulty, 
the  Portuguese  general  crossed  the  Sierra  de  Lkna,  and  seised 
the  pass  of  Bancs,  whither  Soult,  on  &Uing  back  from  Pl»- 
oentia  to  Leon,  was  rapidly  adTancing,«*nothing  remaining 
for  him  but  to  defend  the  pass,  and  risk  a  battle  with  nnmbeH 
immensely  superior  to  his  oini.  This  determination  was 
gallantly  carried  into  effect  After  a  desperate  resistance  of 
nine  hours,  Wilson  was  at  last  forced  from  the  position,  with 
a  loss  of  eight  hundred  men ;  while  the  remainder  of  his  corps 
dispersed,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Castello  Branco.* 

At  this  period  a  heavy  calamity  oyertook  the  Spanish  arms. 
Yenegas,  after  his  defeat  at  Almonadd,  had  re-oiganized  his 
scattered  army,  and  united  it  with  that  of  Cuesta,  who  had  bsan 
SBcoeeded  in  the  chief  command  by  Anemga.  That  general 
absurdly  attempted  to  march  at  once  on  Madrid ;  and  at 
Toledo  encountered  a  Pxench  corps  of  thirty  thQqaan<^  men^  jn 
readiness  to  attack  hinu  Although  his  foxee  nearly  doabkd 
that  of  the  enemy,  Aiiesaga  dedmed  the  c<Mnbat,  and  en  - 
•  ^Tottred  to  retreat.  It  was  then  too  late ;  he  was  oy^rtaken. 
by  Joseph  Buonaparte  while  crossing  the  plains  of  Ocana  oo 
the  IdUi  of  November,  and  totally  defoated  with  a  loss  of 
fifteen  thousand  men. 

In  a  different  scene  the  Spanish  arms  were  equally  unfortu- 
nate. Maschand  had  succeeded  Ney,  and  he,  holding  his 
enemy  in  too  great  oontonpt,  engaged  Del  Parqne  under 
dreumstances  which  allowed  the  Duke  to  obtain  a  temporaiy 
advantage.  The  French  fell  back  only  to  return  in  greater 
force.  An  action  was  fought  at  Tamames,  which  tenninated 
at  first,  in  the  Spanish  being  only  driven  bttdk,  but  eyentually, 
in  their  being  utterly  derouted. 

Following  up  this  success,  Soult,  wi^  fifty-thousand  men, 
was  despat<£ed  by  Joseph  against  the  southern  provinces,  and 

*  **  This  they  did,  not  as  armies  Qsnally  retreat,  bat  by  utterly  dig. 
persiDg,  and  again  uniting  at  one  particular  point  of  rendezvons,  whidx, 
prerionis  to  their  rant,  had  been  determined  upon." — Lord  Londonderrp, 

L  2 
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succeeded  in  crossing  the  Sierra  Morena,  though  the  whole 
range  had  heen  strongly  fortified,  and  thirty  thousand  men 
under  Ariezaga,  intrusted  with  its  defence.  So  quickly,  and 
with  such  trifling  loss  was  this  dangerous  operation  achieved, 
that  it  was  a  question,  whether  the  marshal  was  more  indebted 
for  his  success  to  treachery  or  cowardice.  Cadiz  was  preserved 
by  the  prompt  decision  of  the  duke  of  Albuquerque — the 
gates  closed  against  the  French — and  the  city  secured  against 
bombardment,  except  from  one  point  occupied  by  Fort  Mata- 
gorda. 

All  else  had  gone  favourably  for  the  French.  Sebastiani 
defeated  Ariezaga  on  his  retreat  to  Grenada — and  that  city 
and  Malaga,  after  a  faint  effort  at  defence,  fell.  Gerona  sur- 
rendered, after  a  brave  and  protracted  resistance."'    Hostal- 

*  **  Every  day  now  added  to  the  distress  of  the  besieged.  Their  floor 
was  exhausted — wheat  they  had  still  in  store,  bat  men  are  so  much  the 
slaves  of  habit,  that  it  was  considered  as  one  great  evil  of  the  siege  that 
they  had  no  means  of  grinding  it:  two  horse-mills,  which  had  been 
erected,  were  of  such  clumsy  construction,  that  they  did  not  perform  half 
the  needful  work ;  and  the  Geronans,  rather  than  prepare  the  unground 
com  in  anyway  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed,  submitted  to  the 
labour  of  grin£ng  it  between  two  stones,  or  pounding  it  in  the  shell  of  a 
bomb  ¥dth  a  cannon-ball.  For  want  of  other  animal  food,  mules  and 
horses  were  slaughtered  for  the  hospital  and  for  the  shambles ;  a  list  was 
made  of  all  within  the  city,  and  they  were  taken  by  lot.  Fuel  was  exceed-, 
ingly  scarce,  yet  the  heaps  which  were  placed  in  cressets  at  the  corners  of 
the  principal  streets,  to  illuminate  them  in  case  of  danger,  remained  un- 
touched, and  not  a  billet  was  taken  from  them  during  the  whole  siege. 
The  summer  fever  became  more  prevalent ;  the  bodtes  of  the  sufferers 
were  frequently  covered  with  a  minute  eruption,  which  was  usually  a  fatal 
symptom  :  fluxes  also  began  to  prevail. 

*  «  *  *  «  He  He 

**  Augereau  now  straitened  the  blockade ;  and,  that  the  garrison  might 
neither  follow  the  example  of  O'Donnell,  nor  receive  any  supplies,  how- 
ever small,  he  drew  his  lines  closer,  stretched  cords  with  bells  along  the 
interspaces,  and  kept  watch-dogs  at  all  the  posts.  The  bombardment  was 
continued,  and  always  with  greater  violence  during  the  night  than  the  day, 
as  if  to  exhaust  the  Geronans  by  depriving  them  of  sleep. 

**  There  did  not  remain  a  single  buildmg  in  Gerona  which  had  not  been 
injured  by  the  bombardment ;  not  a  house  was  habitable ;  Uie  people  slept 
in  cellars,  and  vaults,  and  holes,  amid  the  ruins ;  and  it  had  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  the  wounded  were  killed  in  the  hospitals*  The 
streets  were  broken  up,  so  that  the  rain-water  and  the  sewers  stagnated 
there :    and  the  pestilential  vapours  which  arose  were  rendered  more 
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licb  was  also  taken  ;*  and  Astorga  capitulated  in  tbe  middle 
of  April.     In  fact,  the  French  were  everywhere  victorious^ 

noxious  by  the  dead  bodies  which  lay  rolling  amid  the  nuns.  The  siege 
had  now  endured  seven  months ;  scarcely  a  woman  had  become  pregnant 
daring  that  time :  the  very  dogs,  before  hunger  consumed  themi  had 
ceased  to  follow  after  their  kind ;  they  did  not  even  fawn  upon  their 
masters ;  the  almost  incessant  thunder  of  artillery  seemed  to  make  them 
sensible  of  the  state  of  the  city,  and  the  unnatural  atmosphere  affected 
them  as  well  as  human  kind.  It  even  affected  vegetation.  In  the  gardens 
within  the  walls  the  fruits  withered,  and  scarcely  any  vegetable  could  be 
raised.  Within  the  last  three  weekis  above  five  hundred  of  the  garrison 
had  died  in  the  hospitals :  a  dysentery  was  raging  and  spreading ;  the  sick 
were  lying  upon  the  ground,  without  beds,  almost  without  food ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  fuel  to  dress  the  little  wheat  itut  remained,  and  the  few  hones 
which  were  yet  unconsumed.'' — Southey, 

*  "  Gerona  surrendered  on  the  10th  December,  after  a  memorable 
defence  of  six  months,  which  places  the  name  of  the  governor,  Don  Marian 
Alvarez,  on  a  level  with  that  of  Palafoz ;  and  some  particulars  of  his 
heroic  conduct  deserve  to  be  recorded.  The  town  stands  low,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ona  and  Ter  rivers,  which  cover  and  protect  the  northern 
side  ;  and  on  the  opposite  quarter  the  approaches  are  commanded  by  a 
small  square  fort  of  ninety  toises  exterior  side,  situated  on  a  height  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  place  called  Montjuic.  In  this  petty 
work,  Alvarez,  not  having  altogether  five  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand, defied  for  three  months  Uie  utmost  efforts  of  General  St.  Cyr  with 
twenty  thousand  French.  Sixty  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  fired  against  the 
fort  incessantly  for  twenty-two  days,  which,  besides  effecting  an  enormous 
breach,  levelled  all  the  upper  works.  Tlie  enemy*then  offered  terms, 
*  which  being  rejected,  they  gave  the  assault,  and  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
During  the  three  succeeding  days  the  besiegers'  batteries  thundered  with- 
out intermission,  and  on  the  fourth  morning  they  again  tried  the  force  of 
arms.  Several  heavy  columns  advanced  to  the  breach,  and  persisted  in 
their  attempts  to  ascend  it  with  so  much  courage  and  obstinacy,  that  suc- 
cess was  long  balanced,  and  on  their  repulse,  sixteen  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  remained  in  the  ditch.  After  this  effort,  the  French,  finding  all 
open  attacks  useless,  resorted  to  the  sap  and  the  mine,  and  one  entire 
month  passed  in  the  dispute  of  a  ravelin,  which  (after  several  attempts  to 
form  a  lodgment  in  it  had  failed)  remained.'as  if  by  tacit  agreement,  unoc- 
cupied by  either  party,  and  all  personal  conflict  ceased.  The  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  the  mine,  however,  gradually  levelled  the  walls,  and  blew  up  the 
very  interior  of  the  place  ;  when,  there  being  no  longer  any  thing  worth 
disputing,  the  garrison  withdrew  on  the  11th  of  August. 

*  »  ♦  ^  *  «  ¥  ik 

'*  The  walls  of  Hostalrlch  fell  shortly  afterwards,  an  ignoble  conquest  to 
the  same  officer.  The  siege  commenced  on  the  20th  January,  and  the  place 
was  contested  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  till  the  12th  May  following, 
when  the  brave  garrison,  having  consumed  their  last  day's  food,  sallied 
out  to  cut  tb.eir  way  through  the  blockading  corps.    A  large  proportion 
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and  Spain  onoe  more  lay  nearly  at  their  feet^  This,  as  Colonel 
Jones  observes,  was  ^'  the  second  crisis  in  the  affaires  of  the 
Peninsula,  as,  by  a  succession  of  desultory  and  ill-planned 
enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  all  their  armies  had 
been  annihilated,  their  fortresses  reduced,  and  three-fottrths  of 
the  kingdom  subdued."  Affiurs  certainly  wore  a  gloomy 
aspect  Napoleon  had  openly  announced  his  determination 
to  driye  the  English  into  the  sea ;  and  his  means,  relieved  as 
he  was  by  an  alliance  with  Austria,  seemed  amply  sufficient 
to  realize  the  threat.  Circumstances  had  increased  hi» 
resources,  and  left  him  a  large  disposable  force  to  direct  on 
Portugal ;  while  Britain,  in  the  madness  of  her  policy,  had 
wasted  her  military  strength  on  that  ill-designed  and  disas- 
trous expedition  to  the  Scheldt. 

Fortunately,  the  British  parliament  saw — and  not  too  late 
«— the  place  where  the  struggle  for  European  liberty  was  to  be 
decided.  As  many  of  the  Walcheren  battalions  as  could  be 
made  effective,  were  recruited  from  the  militias  and  sent  oiiL 
The  Portuguese,  in  British  pay,  were  augmented  to  thirty 
thousand  men — and  England  at  last,  turned  her  attention  to 
the  point  on  which  her  political  salvation  depended — and 
where  alone  the  battle  of  the  Continent  should  be  fbu^t 

Napoleon  was,  at  the  same  time,  pouring  in  oonstant  rein- 
forcements over  the  Pyrenees,  and  strengthening  his  corp9 
dann4e  in  every  province  on  the  Peninsda.  The  corps  of 
Ney,  Junot,  and  Re3mier,  having  united  at  Salamanca,  com* 
prised  seventy  thousBAd  men,  of  which  six  thousand  were 
cavalry ;  and  Massena  arrived  from  France,  by  the  express 
oemmand  of  Napoleon,  to  assume  the  command-in-chief. 
A  part  of  the  imperial  guard  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to  reinforce 
the  army  of  the  centre ;  and  another  body  received  orders  to 
hold  itself  in  readiness  to  march,  and  as  it  was  generally 
believed,  to  form  a  bedy-gnaid  for  the  Emperor. 

But  still,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the 
British,  it  was  surprising  what  a  number  of  desertions  took 
place  from  the  enemy's  corps.  Between  the  commencement 
of  1810  and  the  month  of  May,  nearly  five  hundred  men, 

nobly  fell  in  tiie  attempt ;  amongst  others  the  heroic  Don  Jnan  de  Estrada, 
tike  governor ;  bat  many  hu^MIs  restored  tfaemsehres  to  liberty.''— 
/oiMf't  Aeeatmt  qfthe  War, 
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dnefly  Crermans  and  Italians,  arrived,  time  after  time,  at  the 
British  outposts ;  while  desertions  from  the  English  regiments 
were  extremely  rare. 

Early  in  May,  Massena  prepared  for  active  operations,  and 
invested  the  fortress  of  Rodrigo — ^the  inferiority  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's force  rendering  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  prevent 
it  impossihle.  All  that  conld  be  done  was  to  observe  the 
enemy  closely;  and  for  this  purpose,  head-quarters  were 
transferred  to  Almeida — which,  after  a  few  days,  were  far- 
ther retired  to  Alverca,  six  leagues  in  the  rear. 

The  investment  of  Rodrigo,  which  occasional  advances  of 
the  British  had  partially  relaxed,  became  now  more  serious 
-^OT  Ney  determined  that  the  place  should  fall — and  taking 
post  on  a  range  of  high  grounds  with  thirty  thousand  men,  he 
covered  efi^tually  the  operations  carried  on  by  Jnnot,  whose 
separate  force  amounted  to  forty  thousand  more. 

It  waj9  now  ascertained  that  Matagorda*  had  fallen, — ^that 
Cadiz,  of  coarse,  most  yidd, — that  divisions  of  the  guards  had 
entered  Madrid, — and  that  Napoleon  was  absolutely  across 
tbe  Pyrenees.  Other  tidings  were  of  better  import  Ballas- 
teros  was  on  the  Guadalquiver,  and  so  threatening  in  his 
uMvements,  a«r  to  require  Reynier  to  be  detached  to  chedc 
him ;  while  the  mountain  districts  were  swarming  with 
gnerillas,  who  cut  off  every  detached  party  of  the  French, 
plendered  their  convoys,  interrupted  their  communications, 
and  kept  the  whole  of  their  posts  constantly  on  the  alert.  In 
Castile  particularly,  their  audacity  was  boundless.  They  had 
carried  off  an  aide-de-camp  of  Kellerman  from  th^  gates  of 

*  The  fire  of  fortf-eight  giii»  and  morCm  were  conoentnted  on  the 
Utlie  fort  of  Matagorde,  and  the  feeble  parapet  diaappeared  in  a  moaunt 
before  this  cmabing  l^ght  of  metal.  ♦  «  «  xhe  troops  fell 
fast ;  the  enemy  shot  qidek  and  dose ;  a  staff,  bearing  the  Spanish  flag^ 
was  broken  sue  times  within  an  honr.         *  *        Thirtj  hours  the 

tempest  raged,  and  sixty.four  men  ont  of  one  hundred  and  fortf  were 
down,  when  the  remnant  of  the  garrison  was  removed.  During  this  tre- 
mendous fire,  Ajovng  dmm-boy  was  ordered-  to  fetch  water  from  the  well, 
bat  the  jonth  hesitated ;  a  sergeant's  wife,  called  Ritson.  instantly-canght 
np  the  bucket,  crossed  the  line  of  fire,  and  though  the  cord  that  held  the 
veasel  was  cat  by  a  shot,  she  filled,  and  brought  it  safelj  back  to  the 
wounded  men  who  were  lying  in  the  casemate.— ^d^rti/pM^yroiii  NapUr* 
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Yalladolid ;  and  no  Frenchman  conld  trust  himself  in  the 
open  country  without  a  powerful  escort. 

The  siege  of  Rodrigo  continued :  a  gallant  resistance  was 
made,  for  the  garrison  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  salljrin^ 
frequently,  and  maintaining  a  well-directed  fire  that  occasioned 
the  besiegers  considerable  loss.  The  old  governor,  Hervasti, 
did  wonders — ^and  with  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men,  and 
fortifications  in  bad  condition — ^many  parts  of  the  wall  having 
its  breaches  only  stopped  loosely  with  rubbish — ^he  kept 
seventy  thousand  men  at  bay,  provided  with  siege  stores  ia 
abundance,  and  a  numerous  corps  of  active  and  scientific 
engineers  to  direct  the  labours  of  the  thousands  who  composed 
their  working  parties.  On  the  30th  of  June  the  breach  was 
practicable,  and  stormed — ^but  the  French  were  repulsed, 
after  suffering  an  enormous  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Though  the  British  army  looked  on,  they  could  not  save 
the  fortress.  The  siege  was  pressed,  and  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  came  occasionally  in  contact  with  each  other. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  French  made  a  strong  reconnois^ 
sance  with  five  regiments  of  cavalry,  a  corps  of  infantry,  and 
some  guns.  A  spirited  affair  ensued — ^and  Gallegos  and 
Almeida  were  given  up,  and  a  position  taken  by  the  British 
in  rear  of  Fort  Conception. 

Time  passed  without  any  affair  of  moment  occurring,  until 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  capitulated,  after  a  noble  defence*  of  a  full 
month,  with  open  trenches.  Julian  Sanchez,  finding  the 
place  must  fall,  quitted  the  city  at  midnight  with  his  lancers, 
and  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy's  posts. t 

*  Forty-two  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city,  and  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  from  it.  Daring  the  last  sixteen  days,  the  consumption 
of  powder  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  ninety -three  quintals,  each 
quintal  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds. 

t  **  A  little  before  midnight  Sanchez  collected  his  troops  in  the  Plaza  ; 
the  two  of  his  company  who  were  married  men,  took  their  wives  behind 
them ;  they  sallied  out,  and  their  leader,  in  the  spirit  of  Scanderbeg, 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with  merely  effecting  his  own  retreat,  charged 
a  post  of  cavalry,  routed  them,  and  carried  away  eight  prisoners  with  their 
horses.  The  two  women  were  armed  with  pistols  ;  and  one  of  them,  by 
name  Maria  Fraile,  saved  her  husband  by  shooting  a  dragoon  who  wa& 
about  to  attack  him  on  one  side.'' 
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Nej,  it  is  said,  annoyed  at  the  obstinacj  with  which  the 
fortress  held  out,  until  the  breach  was  found  by  Heirasti 
indefensible,  and  the  troops  for  the  assault  were  actuallj 
formed  in  the  trenches,  declined  all  terms  but  unconditional 
surrender.  Massena,  however,  with  more  generosity,  con- 
ceded the  honours  of  war  to  the  brave  and  resolute  com- 
mandant. 

The  enemy's  patrols  had  latterly  become  exceedingly  trou- 
blesome, annoying  the  villages  immediately  in  front  of  the 
British  posts,  and  plundering  them  of  any  lliing  which  could 
be  found.  Genend  Craufurd  determined  to  cut  off  the  next 
of  these  marauding  parties,  and  moved  at  midnight  with  six 
squadrons  of  cavsdry,  in  the  hope  that  before  daybreak  he 
should  get  in  the  rear  of  the  French  patrols,  whom  he 
expected  to  fall  in  with.  In  the  darkness  he  lost  his  way, 
and  unexpectedly  encountered  the  enemy  in  ground  where  his 
cavalry  were  completely  arrested  by  the  French  infentry.  In 
this  vexatious  affair  the  British  suffered  considerable  loss, — 
and  a  very  valuable  officer.  Colonel  Talbot  of  the  14th  Light 

One  of  Julian's  exploits  is  thus  related :— ''  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
French  garrison  of  Badajoz  to  send  out  their  cattle  every  morning  berond 
the  walls  for  the  purpose  of  grazing,  under  the  protection  of  a  guard, 
which  at  once  tended  them,  and  watched  the  moYements  of  our  parties. 
Don  Julian  determined,  if  possible,  to  surprise  the  herd ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  concealed  his  people,  day  aifter  day,  among  the  broken  ground  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  not  (ar  from  the  town ;  but  the  guard  proved  for  a 
time  so  vigilant,  that  no  opportunity  occurred  of  effecting  his  design.   At 
last,  however,  an  accident  occurred  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish,  not 
only  his  original  purpose,  but  one  which  he  did  not  dream  of  accomplish- 
ing.   It  so  happened,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  October,  General 
Begnaud,  the  governor  of  the  place,  rode  out,  attended  by  his  staff  and  a 
slender  escort,  and  ventured  incautiously  to  pass  the  Agueda,  at  the  very 
spot  where  Don  Julian's  ambuscade  lay  concealed.     He  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  the  Spanish  cavalry  and  made  prisoner ;  and,  as  if  fortune 
had  determined  to  reward  the  latter  for  their  patience,  the  catUe  appeared 
at  the  same  moment  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  walls  to  authorize  an 
attack.     The  attack  was  made  with  the  most  perfect  success,  and  both 
governor  and  cattle  were  conveyed  in  triumph  to  our  head-quarters.     In 
a  native  of  any  country,  except  France,  such  an  unlucky  coinddence  would 
have  produced  a  degree  of  gloom  not  to  be  shaken  off ;  but  by  Greneral 
Regnaud  his  misfortunes  were  borne  with  the  utmost  philosophy  and 
good  humour.     He  became  a  frequent  guest  at  Lord  Wellington's  table, 
and  we  found  him  an  extremely  entertaining  as  well  as  intelligent  compa- 
nion."— Lord  Londonderry^ 
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diagooBS,  was  killed.  It  was  exceedingly  mortifying  that 
two  hundred  Freneh  itt£»ntry  should  escape  from  six  handred 
British  dragoons, — aod  the  circumstance  occasioned  a  great 
s^isation  in  the  coteries  of  the  allied  bivouacs.* 

Consequent  on  the  fall  of  Rodrigo,  numerous  moTements 
took  place.  It  was  impossiHe  to  guess  in  what  way  Massena 
would  follow  up  his  success,  and  the  best  arrangements  were 
made  by  Lord  Wellington  to  meet  every  probable  contin- 
gency. One  of  two  pSans  most  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Frendi  marshal  was  either,  by  reinforeing  Reynier,  to  orer- 

*  <<  The  eaemfs  force  did  not  exeecd  tkaty  csniry  aadr  two  faarndted 
infantry;  but  they  were  advantag^usly  potted  in  an  open  space, just 
be3f«nd  a  narrow  defile ;  and  to  reach  them  it  was  necessary  to  thread  that 
defile  in  a  long  Une.  The  consequence  was,  that  though  ue  hussars  who 
led,  formed  up  in  succesiien  as  they  got  through,  and  charged  their  oppo- 
nents witk  great  gallantry,  they  effected  nothing  move  than  the  dispersioii. 
of  tiie  han(&d  of  horse ;  for  tiie  infantry  had  time  to  form  a  square,  and 
not  all  Itie  efforts  of  our  people  could  succeed  in  breaking  it.  The  hussars 
rode  brayely  up  to  the  bayonets,  but  were  repulsed  by  a  voUey  closely- 
thrown  in,  wluch  kffled  or-  wounded-  upwwrds  of  a  doaren  men.  The 
remainder  wheeled  off,  and  pursuing  the  French  cavalry,  made  way  for  a 
squadron  of  the  16th.  These  galloped  forward,  but  also  took  to  the  left, 
aad  leaviagthe  in&iitryiBiinjured,  joined  in  pursuit  of  the  cayalry.  When 
the  ksfc  duifge  was  made,  the  French  square  was  without  fire,  every  man 
having  diseiiarged  his  piece,  and  none  having  been  able  to  Idad  again ;  but 
n^n  ft  third  attempt  was  made,  they  were  better  prepared  to  receive  it. 
It  fdi  t»the  lot  of  Colonel  Talbot  of  the  14th  to  lead  this  attack.  It  was 
made  with<  dsnng'  intrepidity ;  but  the  enemy  remained  perfectty  steady, 
and  reserving  their  fire  till  the  bridles  of  the  horses  toudied  their  bayonets, 
gave  k^with  sueh  effeet;  that  Colonel  Talbot,  with  several  of  his  men,  were 
Idifed  on  the  spot.  The  rest  drew  off— upon  which  General  Craufurd, 
deepflOTing  of'succesr  by  the  exertions  of  cavalry  alone,  despatched  an 
orderly  to  bring  up  a- detachment  of-  the  43rd,  which  chanced  to  be  at  no 
great  distance. 

**  Whilst  this  was  di^g,  the  enemy's  little  column  began  its  retreat, 
which  it  conducted  with  singular  steadiness  and  great  onler.  The  14th 
dragoenS)  seemg  thisj  prepared  to  launch  anol&er  squadron  against  it ;  and 
it  was  abcady-  in  speed  for  the  purpose,  when  Colonel  Arenschild,  of  the 
hussarsi  observed  cavalry  advancing  both  in  front  and  flank,  and  checked 
the  movement.  It  was  much  t&  be  regretted  afterwards  that  he  took  this 
step,  fi>r  the  horse  w4iich' alarmed  him  proved  to  be  detachments  from  our 
own  people  on  their  retsm  from  pursuing  the  enemy's  dragoons,  the  whole 
of  whom  they  had  captured.  The  French  infimtry  lost  no  time  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  indecision  of  our  cavalry.  They  marched  on,  and 
retomed  to  their  main  body,  without  having  lost  a  single  prisoner,  or  suf- 
fered in  killed  or  wounded.'' — Lord  Londondtrry, 
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power  Hill ;  or,  by  uniting  his  (Rejrnier's)  corps  by  the  pass 
of  Perales  with  his  own,  attack  with  oppressiye  nnmben  the 
British  on  the  Coa.  The  chief  danger,  however,  seemed  to 
rest  in  an  attack  on  Hill.  If  it  succeeded,  the  position  of  the 
Guarda  would  be  untenable,  and  a  precipitous  retreat  on 
Zezere  imperatiye — ^while  on  the  Ck)a,  there  was  every  thing 
iu  favour  of  the  British,  llie  ground  was  difficult ;  three  or 
four  marches  would  unite  Hill's  corps  with  the  main  body — 
and  ihe  VariagaaB»,  it  was  sa^xMed,  would  fight  bravely  in 
defesee  of  tkeir  own  frontier.  Every  circmnatanoe,  therefore, 
induced  the  wish  that  the  French  marshal  would  assail  the 
British  in  their  position  on  the  Coa. 
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AFFAIR  UPON  THE  COA.-FALL  OF  ALMEIDA. 

Action  of  the  Coa. — Almeida  besieged.-^Great  magazine  blows  up. — 
Place  surrenders.— -Wellington  falls  back  behind  the  Mond^o.— Ro- 
mana  defeated  bj  Mortier. 

While  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  in  progress,  the 
light  division,  under  General  Craufurd,  after  falling  back  on 
the  fifth,  took  np  a  position  on  the  line  of  the  Azava.  From 
the  contiguity  of  the  enemy,  the  greatest  vigilance  was  neces- 
sary. The  pickets  extended  from  Carpia  to  the  junction  of 
the  Azava  and  Agueda ;  and  the  outpost  duty  devolved  upon 
the  Germans,  with  a  part  of  the  16th  light  dragoons.  Crau- 
furd was  particularly  directed  to  avoid  a  battle — ^and,  in  the 
event  of  Soult  advancing,  he  was  instructed  to  give  way  at 
once,  and  retire  across  the  river.  A  strict  obedience  to  the 
letter  of  his  orders  was  not  among  the  qualities  for  which 
Craufurd  was  remarkable ;  and  whether  he  supposed  from  his 
position  being  under  the  guns  of  Almeida,  that  it  would  be 
respected  by  the  French,  or  that  he  had  determined  to  resist 
the  forward  movement  of  the  enemy,  although  apprised  on 
the  21st  that  the  French  were  advancing,  and  that  Fort  Con- 
ception had  been  abandoned  and  blown  up,  he  declined  pass- 
ing the  Coa,  and  formed  the  light  division  in  line,  his  left 
resting  on  Almeida,  and  his  right  and  rear  covered  by  the 
river. 

At  break  of  day  on  the  24th,  an  entire  corps,  amounting  to 
eighteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  three  thousand  five  hundred 
were  cavalry,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  attacked  the  centre 
of  the  position.*     The  pickets  between  Villamula  and  Almeida 

*  "They  passed  Azava  at  sunrise,  and  their  cavalry,  driving  in  our 
advanced  videttes,  came  on  with  great  rapidity ;  three  regiments  on  the 
direct  road  from  Gallegos  to  Almeida,  and  two  by  a  path  to  the  left,  with 
the  view  of  turning  our  right  flank.    There  were  two  pieces  of  cannon,  of 
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were  driven  back — and  retired  before  oyerpowering  numbers, 
skirmishing  in  beautiful  order,  and  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground.  An  extensive  plain  stretched  from  Yillamula  to  the 
Coa,  intersected  by  waJls  and  enclosures,  and,  of  course, 
afforded  a  fine  field  for  light  infantry  manoeuvres.  Of  this 
^vantage  the  British  availed  themselves ;  and  every  fence 
and  hedge  were  obstinately  maintained,  until,  oppressed  by 
numbers,  they  were  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  enemy. 

The  centre  was  now  serioui^y  attacked,  and  though  the 
95th  and  Portuguese  ca9adores  fought  gallantly,  Craufurd 
perceived  that  he  could  not  hold  his  ground,  and  determined  to 
cross  the  river,  beyond  which  his  cavalry  and  guns  had  already 
retired.  A  bridge  over  the  Coa  was  the  only  route  by  which 
he  could  retreat — and  it  lay  completely  exposed  to  a  sweeping 
fire  from  the  French  artillery.  However,  there  was  no  alter- 
native ;  the  infantry  moved  off  in  echelons  by  its  left, — and 
though  furiously  assailed,  succeeded  in  crossing  to  the  other 
bank. 

The  irregularity  of  the  ground,  and  the  frequency  and 
height  of  the  enclosures,  rendered  an  orderly  retreat  almost 
impracticable ;  but  the  operation  was  boldly  and  coolly  exe- 
cuted.    To  prevent  the  French  from  forcing  the  bridge,  and 

the  hone-artillery,  stationed  at  a  small  brook,  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
rear  of  Gall^os.  These  instantly  opened  upon  the  French  column  ;  but 
though  the  fire  was  well  directed,  and  evidently  galled  them,  it  did  not 
succeed  in  stopping  them.  Our  cavalry,  in  the  mean  while,  formed  in  the 
rear  of  the  guns,  sending  out  three  or  four  ^uadrons,  with  the  hussars, 
to  skirmish ;  and  rather  a  sharp  contest  took  place  near  a  bridge  which 
crossed  the  brook.  The  French  made  a  dash  to  secure  it,  and  passed  some 
officers,  with  about  thirty  or  forty  men,  to  the  other  side  ;  in  accomplish- 
ing which  however,  as  the  bridge  was  extremely  narrow,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  defile  from  column.  An  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  of 
attacking  them  to  advantage,  which  was  not  permitted  to  escape.  Captain 
Crackenbourg,  of  the  German  hussars,  an  officer  of  gallantry  and  high 
character,  saw  iu  a  moment  the  predicament  into  which  they  had  thrust 
themselves.  He  instantly  drew  out  two  divisions  of  the  hussars,  and 
charging  the  bo<iy  which  had  passed  the  bridge,  cut  down  their  officer,  and 
drove  the  rest,  with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and  wounded,  back  upon  the 
column.  The  affair  was  accomplished  in  an  instant,  but  the  promptitude 
and  vigour  which  characterized  its  execution  both  merited  and  received 
the  {approbation  of  all  present.  The  brave  men  were  saluted  by  the  cheers 
of  their  comrades  as  they  returned,  and  the  officer's  name  was  justly  and 
honourably  mentioned  at  head-quarters." — Lord  Londonderry. 
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allow  tune  for  the  regiments  to  reform,  the  4drd  and  95th 
were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  pass,  and  directed  to  oppose  to 
the  last  erery  attempt  that  the  French  shonld  make  to  cross 
it*  The  enemy  seemed  equally  determined ;  and  having  col- 
lected an  imposing  force,  a  fierce  and  well-sustained  attack 
pvoduced  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  encounters 
which  the  annals  of  modem  warfare  record. 

''The  French  skirmishers,  swarming  on  the  right  bank, 
opened  a  biting  fire,  whidi  was  returned  as  bitterly;  the 
artaUery  on  boti^  sides  j^yed  across  the  ravine,  the  sonnds 
were  repeated  by  numberless  echoes,  and  the  smoke,  rising 
slowly,  resolved  itself  into  an  immense  arch,  spanning  the 
whole  chasm,  and  sparkling  with  the  whirling  fuzees  of  the 
flying  shells.  The  enemy  gathered  fast  and  thickly;  hie 
columns  were  discovered  forming  behind  the  high  rodEs,  and 
a  dragoon  was  seen  to  try  the  depth  of  the  stream  above,  but 
two  shots  from  the  52nd  killed  horse  and  man,  and  the  car- 
cases, floating  between  the  hostile  bands,  showed  that  the  river 
was  impassable.     The  monotonous  tones  of  a  French  drum 

*  '*  At  this  moment  the  right  wing  of  the  52nd  was  seen  marching 
towards  the  bridge,  which  was  still  crowded  with  the  passing  troops. 
M'Leod,  a  yerf  young  man,  bnt  with  a  natural  genius  for  war,  immedi* 
ately  turned  his  horse  round,  called  to  the  troops  to  follow,  and  taking  off 
his  cap,  rode  with  a  thont  towards  the  enemy :  the  mddomess  of  the 
liimg,  md  the  distmgaisfasd  action  of  the  man,  produced  the  elect  be 
designed— a  mob  of  soldiers  rushed  after  him,  cheering  and  churging  as  if 
a  wbole  army  had  been  at  tiieir  backs,  and  the  eaeaoy's  skiraiiaheiBt 
astonished  at  tins  lUMspected  moremeat,  stopped  short.  Before  thaj 
«oidd  reoorer  from  their  surprise,  the  52nd  crossed  therrvnr,  and  M'Leod* 
following  at  fidl  apaed,  gained  the  oHicr  side  also  wiQiost^sBSter." 
*♦*  *  *  «  ** 

*'  During  the  fight,  Qenaial  Piotoa  came  ap  alone  from  Finhd.  Cran* 
ford  desired  the  support  of  tiie  third  division,  it  was- vefoaed,and,  excited 
by  some  preyious  dJqp^tes,  the  geBerals  sepaiatedafttrajfaarpaltercatimi* 
neton  was  decidedly  wrong,  because  Crauford's  sitoatlan  was  one  of  ex* 
tieme  danger ;  he  durst  net  rethre,  aad  MaBseDaniight,nBdo«btedly,haTe 
tfanywn  Ins  reserves  by  tiM  bridge  of  GaslAo  Bcmupaathe  right  flank  of 
tiie  divinion  and  destroyed  it. 

«  *  •  #  «  4t  * 

**  It  waKat  first  supposed  diat  lientanant  Dawson  and  half  a  company 
ef  the  52nd,  which  had  been  posted  in  the  uMfimshnd  tawer,  were  ilsa 
captui'ed ;  but  that  officer  kept  dose  until  tiM  evening,  and  tiiBn,  with 
mat  inteUigenee,paaMd  aU  the  eaem/<  poBfcs,  and  cm 
ford,  rqoined  lus  rqfimeBt."— JViijpwr, 
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were  then  beard,  and  in  another  instant,  the  head  of  a  noble 
column  was  at  the  long  narrow  bridge.  A  drummer  and  an 
officer,  in  a  splendid  uniform,  leaped  forward  together,  and 
the  whole  rushed  on  with  loud  crie&  The  depth  of  the  ravine 
at  first  deceived  the  soldiers'  aim,  and  two-thirdB  of  the  pas- 
sage was  won  ere  an  English  shot  had  brought  down  an 
enemy ;  yet  a  few  paces  onwards  the  line  of  death  was  traced, 
and  the  whole  of  the  leading  French^  section  fell  as  one  man ! 
Still  the  gallant  column  pressed  forward,  but  no  foot  could 
pass  that  terrible  line ;  the  killed  and  wounded  rolled  together 
until  the  heap  rose  nearly  even  with  the  parapet,  and  the 
living  mass  behind  melted  away  rather  than  give  back. 

^^  The  shouts  of  the  British  now  rose  loudly,  but  they  were 
confidently  answered,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  a  second  column, 
more  numerous  than  the  first,  again  crowded  the  bridge.  This 
time,  however,  the  range  was  better  judged,  and  ere  half  the 
distsuice  was  won,  the  multitude  was  again  torn,  shattered, 
dispersed  and  slam;  ten  or  twelve  men  only  succeeded  in 
crossing,  and  took  shelter  under  the  rocks  at  the  brink  of  the 
river/** 

Night  came — and  the  light  division,  after  its  heroic  resist- 
ance a^nst  an  overwhelming  force,  retreated,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  to  €b  position  three  leagues  from  Averca.  The 
night  march  wbb  made  in  perfect  order ;  the  artillery  farou^t 
safely  off;  the  field  equipage  removed ;  and  though  Massena, 
in  his  despatdbes,  spoke  of  colours  and  cannon  having  been 
taken,  not  a  trophy  nor  a  gun  was  abandoned  by  Cnuifurd, 
and  a  loss  fully  as  severe  as  what  he  sufiered,  was  inflicted  on 
the  enemy  in  return.  Colonel  Hall,  who  had  arrived  but  the 
preceding  day  from  England  to  join  the  4drd,  fell  in  this 
afiair — and  about  threo  hundred  and  fifty  were  returned  as 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Never  did  British  troops  fight  with  more  gallantry,  and  at 
a  greater  disadvantage;  and  if  Ciaufiird — as  it  must  be 
admitted  by  all  that  he  did  so — ^imprudently  brought  on  an 
action,  no  officer,  under  more  trying  circumstanees,  could  have 
fought  himself  more  ably  out  of  a  scsape.     That  Craufuzd 

*  Notiung  can  be  mare  spirited  and  gcapluc  lluu  tUs  dMeoptm  ef 
the  affair,  as  given  by  Celonel  Napier. 
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was,  in  a  military  view,  to  blame,  in  pennitting  himself  to  be 
overtaken  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  true ;  and  to  waste 
his  strength  in  an  unnecessary  combat,  from  which  no  advan- 
tage could  result,  was  equally  injudicious.  But  no  affair 
could  have  been  more  brilliant  than  the  encounter  on  the  Coa  ; 
and  while  a  useless  expenditure  of  life  was  to  be  deplored, 
night  never  fell  upon  a  braver  field,  or  closed  more  gallant 
ejfforts,  than  those  made  by  the  light  regiments  of  the  British 
throughout  that  long  and  doubtful  day. 

On  the  25th  and  26th,  the  French  appeared  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Coa — ^but  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  sit 
down  before  Almeida,  or  merely  mask  it  with  a  corps,  and 
push  forward  at  once  into  Portugal  with  all  their  disposable 
force.  Lord  Wellington,  in  consequence,  decided  on  falling 
back  to  the  gorges  of  the  Estrella,  where  he  could  command  a 
strong  position,  in  the  event  of  Massena's  advance  forcing  on 
an  engagement.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  the 
cavalry  to  move  to  Alverca ;  while  the  light  division  marched 
to  Celerica,  the  first  to  Penhancas,  the  third  to  Carapentra, 
and  the  fourth  continued  on  the  Guarda,  to  keep  the  commii- 
nidation  open  with  Hill's  corps  at  Alalay. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  French  regularly  sate  down 
before  Almeida,  and  broke  ground  on  the  ensuing  day.  On 
the  26th,  at  daylight,  eleven  batteries  opened  on  the  fortress, 
with  a  fire  from  sixty-five  pieces  of  siege  artillery.  As  Almeida 
was  strongly  garrisoned,  well  provided  and  stored,  and  under 
the  command  of  an  English  governor,  strong  expectations 
were  entertained  that  its  resistance  would  far  exceed  that  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  in  every  point  was  the  feebler  fortress 
of  the  two.  But  these  high  hopes  were  fated  to  be  miserably 
disappointed. 

On  the  evening  upon  which  the  French  batteries  had  opened, 
in  transferring  ammunition  from  the  grand  magazine  to  the 
ramparts,  a  shell  dropped  into  a  tumbril  that  was  leaving  the 
door  of  the  building,  and  igniting  the  powder  with  which  it 
was  loaded,  the  tumbril  blew  up,  and  most  unfortunately  com- 
municating with  the  depot,  produced  a  frightful  explosion. 
The  loss  of  life  was,  of  course,  great — numbers  both  of  the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  perished ;  half  the  guns  were  dis- 
mounted ;  the  works  shaken  to  their  foundations ;  and  the 
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ammanitioii  reduced  to  some  fifty  barrels  of  powder.  Treadkeij 
also  was  at  work ;  the  Portuguese  officers  in  a  body,  headed 
bj  the  second  in  comnumd,  proceeded  to  the  governor*  and 
inflisted  that  he  should  surrender ;  and  the  major  of  artillery, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  propose  terms,  proved  a  traitor.t 
He  acquainted  the  French  marshal  with  the  full  extent  of  the 
misfortane  occasioned  by  the  explosion;  and  Massena,  per- 
ceiving that  Almeida  was  at  his  mercy,  of  course  dictated 
what  terms  he  pleased. 

On  entering  the  ruined  fortress,  the  French  general  dia- 
missed  the  militia  to  their  homes,  and  having  paraded  the 
troops  of  the  line,  tendered  them  his  protection,  provided  they 
joined  the  invading  army,  and  took  service  under  Napoleon. 
**To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  persons  thus  tampered  with^ 
all,  both  officers  and  men,  embraced  the  proposal,  and  all 
passed  over,  without  the  slightest  apparent  reluctance,  to  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy ."t 

When  the  fall  of  Almeida  was  known,  Lord  Wellington, 
who  had  advanced  when  Massena  broke  ground,  fell  back  to 

^  *  There  is  something  particularly  nawe  in  Sonthey's  remarlcs  ;-**'  Hie 
Bentenant-goTemor/'  says  the  doctor,  '*  had  behaved  well  till  the  bat- 
teries opened ;  he  was  then  so  terrified,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
bomb-proofs/'  This  commendatory  notice  is  excessively  amusmg.  To 
the  moment  when  *'  the  batteries  opened/'  the  fellow  was  as  safe  as  if  he 
bad  been  sitting  Ute-a-tite  with  the  doctor ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  on 
the  first  intimation  of  danger,  he  lost  no  time  in  establishing  his  cowardice. 
"  Hie  major  of  artillery"  is  also  lauded  for  his  conduct  *'  during  the 
^5S^*/'  but  it  appears  that  he,  too,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  prove 
bifflwif  a  traitor.  In  our  poor  opinion,  two  scoundrels  never  deserved  a 
"  cast  of  office"  from  the  provost-marshal  better  than  tiie  lieutenant  of 
Abneida,  and  his  confederate,  the  "  major  of  artillery." 

t  "  The  colonel  reports,  that  the*  explosion  of  the  magaxine  destroyed 
the  whole  town,  made  a  breach  in  the  place,  blew  all  the  guns,  excepting 
^bree,  into  the  ditch,  destroyed  all  the  ammunition,  excepting  ten  or 
twelve  barrels  of  powder,  and  killed  or  wounded  the  greater  part  of  the 
utiQerymen.  The  garrison,  till  this  accident,  had  sustained  no  loss,  and 
was  in  the  best  order  and  spirits,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  surrender,  and 
expected  to  hold  the  place  for  two  months.  The  colonel  talks  highly  of 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Cox. 

**Tbe  major  commanding  the  artillery  was  the  person  employed  by  Cox 
to  settle  the  capitulation  for  him.  He  went  out  and  informed  the  French 
w  the  exact  state  of  the  place  after  the  explosion,  and  never  returned  I ! 
Massena  has  made  him  a  colonel  I  1" — Wellington* 8  Deapatehet, 

X  Lord  Londonderry. 
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the  porition  on  which  he  had  preyiously  retired ;  and  anxious 
to  get  into  closer  communication  with  General  Hill,  he 
retreated  leisurely  on  Oonyea.  By  this  movement  he  checked 
any  attempt  that  might  have  been  intended  from  Sabugal  by 
Corilhos,  and  effectually  secured  the  fortified  position  of 
Zezere  from  being  turned. 

Yet  the  situation  of  the  allies  was  truly  critical.  The  fall 
of  Almeida  permitted  Massena  to  advance  with  confidence  -— 
while  in  numbers,  the  French  marshal  was  inmiensely  sape« 
rior ;  *  and  of  the  allied  force,  a  great  portion  of  the  Portu- 
guese had  never  been  under  fire.  The  news  of  Romana's 
defeat  by  Mortier,  made  matters  still  more  alarming ;  as  the 
latter  might  come  up  in  sufficient  time  to  threaten  the  right  of 
the  allies  by  Alcantara  or  Abrantes! 

But  Massena's  movements  ended  this  suspense -— and 
Wellington  was  about  to  achieve  one  of  his  most  splendid 
victories. 

*  At  this  period  (immediately  before  the  battle  of  Bufaoo),  the  best 
informatioii  made  the  French  united  force  exceed  seventy  thousand  men. 
The  exact  strength  of  the  allies  was,  23,868  infantry,  2,870  cavalry,  and 
about  2,000  artillery ;  making  28,738  British  soldiers.  The  Portuguese 
corps  numbered  21,712  infantry,  1,696  cavalry,  and  1,000  gunners; 
making  a  grand  total  of  52,136  men,  of  which  nearly  25,000  were  de- 
tached under  Hill  and  Leith,  leaving  only  28,000  disposable  troops  with 
Lord  Wellington. 
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BUSACO. 

British  position.— MovementB. — Disposition  of  the  Alliet.— Battle  ol 
Bnsaoo.— Casualties  of  both  armies. 

It  was  impossible  to  aroid  a  battle.  Wellington  crossed 
the  Mondego,  while  the  French  were  concentrated  at  Viseu. 
The  first  division  had  been  placed  in  observation  of  the  Oporto 
road, — ^the  light,  on  the  road  of  Yiseu ;  but  the  French  having 
passed  the  Criz,  Lord  Wellington  changed  his  position,  and 
fell  back  upon  the  heights  of  Busaco.* 

The  mountain  range,  upon  which  the  British  retired,  was 
about  eight  miles  long ;  its  right  touching  the  Mondego,  and 
the  left  stretching  over  very  difficult  ground  to  the  Sierra  de 

*  ^  It  is  the  only  place  in  that  kingdom  where  the  bare-footed  Carme- 
htea  possessed  what,  in  monastic  language,  is  called  a  desert ;  by  which 
term  an  establishment  is  designated  where  those  brethren,  whose  piety  flies 
the  highest  pitch,  may  at  once  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  eremite  and 
the  disctpline  of  the  cenobite  life,  and  thus  indulge  the  heroism  of  ascetic 
devotion  in  security.  The  oonvent,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and  almost 
impervious  wood,  stands  in  what  may  be  called  the  crater  of  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  ridge ;  its  precincts,  which  included  a  circumference  of  about 
four  miles,  were  walled  in.  Within  that  circuit  were  various  chapels  and 
religious  stations ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  within 
the  enclosure,  a  stone  cross  was  erected  of  enormous  siae  upon  so  huge  a 
foundation  that  three  thousand  cart-loads  of  stone  were  employed  in  con- 
strccting  its  base.  The  cells  of  the  brethren  were  round  the  church,  not 
In  a  regular  building,  but  accommodated  to  the  irregularities  of  the  ground, 
and  lined  with  cork,  which  was  everywhere  used  instead  of  wood,  because 
of  the  dampness  of  the  situation.  Every  cell  had  its  garden  and  its  water- 
oonrae  for  irrigating  it,  the  cultivation  of  these  little  spots  being  the  only 
recreation  which  the  inhabitants  allowed  themselves  as  lawful.  In  one  of 
these  gardens  the  first  cedars  which  grew  in  Portugal  were  raised.  It  was 
indeed  one  of  those  places  where  man  has  converted  an  earthly  paradise 
faito  a  purgatory  for  himself,  but  where  superstition  almost  seems  sanctified 
by  everything  around  it.  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  in  the 
convent ;  and  the  solitude  and  silence  of  Busaco  were  now  broken  by 
events,  m  which  its  hermits,  dead  as  they  were  to  the  world,  might  be 
permitted  to  partake  all  the  agitations  of  earthly  hope  and  fear.""— 
Southey. 
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Caramula.  There  was  a  road  cresting  the  Busaco  ridge,  and 
a  ford  at  Pena  Cova,  communicating  with  the  MorcoUa  ridge — 
and  the  face  of  the  position  was  steep,  ragged  and  well 
defended  by  the  allied  artillery.  Along  the  front  a  sweeping 
fire  could  be  maintained  —  and  on  a  part  of  the  summit 
cavalry  might  act  if  necessary. 

To  an  assailing  enemy,  a  position  like  that  of  Busaco  must 
present  most  serious  difficulties ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  Massena  would  not  risk  a  battle.  But 
Lord  Wellington* thought  differently;  and  coolly  added,  ''If 
he  does,  I  shall  beat  him." 

Pack's  division  had  fallen  back  on  the  22nd;  and  on  the 
23rd  Massena  drove  in  the  British  cavalry.  The  third  divi- 
sion took  a  position  at  Antonio  de  Contara,  and  the  fourth  at 
the  convent ;  while  the  light  division  bivouacked  in  a  pine 
wood.*  On  the  24th  it  fell  back  four  miles,  and  some  skir- 
mishing of  no  particular  importance  took  place. 

The  25th  had  nearly  brought  on  a  second  affair  between 
Craufurd  and  the  enemy.  Immense  masses  of  the  French 
were  moving  rapidly  forward,  and  the  cavalry  had  inter- 
changed a  pistol  fire,  when  Lord  "Wellington  arrived,  and  in- 
stantly retired  the  division.  Not  a  moment  could  be  lost; 
the  enemy  came  on  with  amazing  rapidity,  but  the  British  rear- 
guard behaved  with  its  usual  determination  ;  and  after  a  series 
of  quick  and  beautifully  executed  manoeuvres,  secured  their 
retreat  on  the  position.  Both  armies  that  evening  bivouacked 
in  each  other's  presence  —  and  sixty-five  thousand  French  in- 
fantry, covered  by  a  mass  of  voltigeurs,  formed  in  the  British 
front ;  while  scarcely  fifty  thousand  of  the  allies  were  in  line  on 
the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  and  these,  of  necessity,  were  extended  over 
a  surface  which  their  numbers  were  quite  incompetent  to  defend. 

*  A  singular  circumstance,  which  occurred  that  night  in  the  bivouac  of 
Craufard's  division,  is  thus  rekted  : 

''  One  of  those  extraordinary  panics  that,  in  ancient  times,  were  attri* 
buted  to  the  influence  of  a  hostile  god,  took  place.  No  enemy  was  near, 
no  alarm  was  given,  yet  suddenly  the  troops,  as  if  seized  with  a  frenzy, 
started  from  sleep,  and  dispersed  in  every  direction ;  nor  was  there  any 
possibility  of  allaying  this  strange  terror,  until  some  persons  called  out 
that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  among  them,  when  the  soldiers  mechani- 
isaOj  ran  togeuer  in  masses,  and  the  illusion  was  instantly  dissipated."— 
Napier, 
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'Ney  and  Bejnier  agreed  that  the  moment  of  their  arriyal 
afforded  the  best  chance  for  attacking  WelliDgton  snccessfolly 
— and  Massena  vas  informed  that  the  allied  troops  were  onlj 
getting  into  their  groond,  and  that  their  dispositions  were  ac- 
cordingly imperfect.  But  the  marshal  came  np  too  late  ;  for 
all  the  arrangements  of  Wellington  had  been  coolly  and  ad- 
mirably effectuated. 

The  British  brigades  were  continuously  posted.  On  the 
right,  General  Hill's  division  was  stationed.  Leith,  on  his 
left,  prolonged  the  line,  with  the  Lusitanian  legion  in  reserve. 
Picton  joined  Leith,  and  was  supported  by  a  brigade  of  Por- 
tuguese. The  brigades  of  Spencer  crested  the  ridge,  and  held 
the  ground  between  the  third  division  and  the  convent ;  and 
the  fourth  division  closed  the  extreme  left,  coveriog  the  moun- 
tiun  path  of  Milheada,  with  part  of  the  cavalry  on  a  flat,  and 
a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  reserve  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra. 
Pack's  division  formed  the  advanced  guard  to  the  right,  and 
extended  half-way  dovm  the  hill ;  while  in  a  hollow  below 
the  convent,  the  light  brigade  and  Germans  were  throvra  out. 
The  whole  front  was  covered  with  skirmishers — and  on  every 
point,  &om  which  the  artillery  could  effectively  range,  the 
guns  were  placed  in  battery. 

While  these  dispositions  were  being  completed,  evening  had 
come  on ;  both  armies  establishing  themselves  for  the  night, 
and  the  French  lighting  fires.  Some  attempts  of  the  enemy 
to  introduce  their  tirailleurs,  in  broken  numbers,  among  the 
wooded  hollows  in  front  of  the  light  division,  indicated  an 
intention  of  a  night  attack^  and  the  rifles  and  ca9adores  drove 
them  back.  But  no  attempt  was  made — and  a  mild  and  warm 
atmosphere  allowed  the  troops  to  bivouac  without  inconve- 
nience on  the  battle-ground.  A  few  hours  of  comparative 
stillness  passed— one  hundred  thousand  men  slept  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven ;  and  before  the  first  faint  glimmering  of 
light,  aU  stood  quietly  to  arms,  and  prepared  for  a  bloody  day. 
Shrouded  by  the  grey  mist  that  still  was  lingering  on  the 
Siena,  the  enemy  advanced*  Ney,  with  three  columns,  moved 
forward  in  front  of  the  convent,  where  Craufurd's  division 
was  pbsted ;  while  Beynier,  with  two  divisions,  approached 
by  less  diflicult  ground  the  pickets  of  the  third  division,  before 
the  feeble  light  permitted  his  movements  to  be  discovered. 
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With  their  nsnal  impetuosity  the  French  pushed  forward,  and 
the  British  as  determinately  opposed  them.  Under  a  heavy 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry  the  enemy  topped  the  heights  ;  and 
on  the  left  of  the  third  division,  gained  the  summit  of  the 
mountain — their  leading  battalions  securing  themselves  among 
the  rocks,  and  threatening  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra.  The  disorder 
of  a  Portuguese  regiment,  the  8  th,  afforded  them  also  a  partial 
advantage.  But  the  fire  of  two  guns  with  grape  opened  on 
their  flank ;  in  front,  a  heavy  fusikde  wsus  maintained  ;  while, 
advancing  over  the  crown  of  the  height,  the  88th  and  four 
companies  of  the  45th  charged  furiously  with  the  bayonet, 
and  with  an  ardour  that  could  not  be  resisted.  Both  French 
and  English  were  intermixed  in  a  desperate  m^e — both 
fought  hand  to  hand — ^both  went  struggling  down  the  moun- 
tain— the  head  of  the  French  colunm  annihilated — and  cover- 
ing the  descent,  from  the  crown  to  the  valley,  with  heaps  of 
its  dead  and  dying.* 

*  **  At  this  time  the  45th  were  engaged  with  niimbers  oat  of  propor- 
tion, but  they  gallantly  maintained  their  ground.  The  5th»  74th,  and 
83rd,  were  likewise  attacked ;  but  the  88th,  from  the  nature  of  their  aita* 
ation,  came  in  contact  with  the  full  body  of  the  enemr»  and,  while  opposed 
to  three  times  their  own  number  in  front,  were  assailed  on  their  IMt  by  a 
■  couple  of  hundred  riflemen  stationed  in  the  rocks.  Colonel  Wallace 
changed  his  front,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the  rocks,  when  a  Are,  destmc* 
tive  as  it  was  animated,  assailed  lum.  The  moment  was  a  critical  one^  but 
he  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  He  ordered  his  two  first  companies 
to  attack  the  rocks,  while  he  pressed  forward  with  the  remainder  of  his 
regiment  against  the  main  body.  The  8th  Portuguese  were  dose  on  the 
enemy,  and  opened  a  well-directed  fire,  while  the  45th  were  performing 
prodigies  of  valour.  At  this  moment  the  88th  came  up  to  the  assistance 
of  their  comrades,  and  the  three  regiments  pressed  on :  a  terrific  contest 
took  place ;  the  French  fought  well,  but  they  had  no  chance  with  our  men 
when  we  grappled  close  with  them ;  and  they  were  overthrown,  leaving 
half  of  their  column  on  the  heath  with  which  the  hill  was  covered. 

"  The  French,  ranged  amphitheatrically  one  above  another,  took  a  mur- 
derous aim  at  our  soldiers  in  their  advance  to  dislodge — officers  as  well  as 
privates  became  personally  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  Captain 
Dunne  fought  with  his  sabre,  while  Captain  Dansey  made  use  of  a  firekxdc 
and  bayonet ;  he  received  three  wounds,  and  Captain  Dunne  owed  bii 
life  to  a  sergeant  of  his  company  named  BrasiU,  who,  seeing  his  officer  in 
danger  of  being  overpowered,  scrambled  to  his  assistance,  and  making  a 
thrust  of  his  h^bert  at  the  Frenchman,  transfixed  him  against  the  rock  be 
was  standing  on. 

**  Although  they  combated  with  a  desperation  suited  to  the  litaation  iA 
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When  a  part  of  the  Sierra  had  been  gained,  Leith  perceiving 
that  the  French  had  occupied  it,  moved  the  d8th  on  their 
light  flank,  with  the  RojaLs  in  reserve.  The  9  th  formed  line 
under  a  heavy  fire,  and,  without  returning  a  shot,  fairly  de- 
forced the  French  grenadiers  from  the  rocks  with  the 
bayonet.  The  mountain  crest  was  now  secure,  Reynier  conh- 
pletely  repulsed,  and  Hill,  dosing  up  to  support,  prevented 
any  attempt  being  made  to  recover  it. 

The  greater  difficulty  of  the  ground  rendered  Ne/s  attacks 
still  less  successful,  even  for  a  time,  than  Beynier's  had  proved. 
Craufurd's  dieposition  of  the  light  division  was  masterly. 
Under  a  dipping  of  the  ground  between  the  convent  and  pla- 
teau, the  4drd  and  52nd  were  formed  in  line ;  while  higher  up 
the  hill,  and  closer  to  the  convent,  the  Germans  were  drawn 
np.  The  rocks  in  front  formed  a  natural  battery  for  the  guns ; 
and  the  whole  flEbce  of  the  Sierra  was  crowded  with  riflemen 
and  ea9adores.  Morning  had  scarcely  dawned,  when  a  sharp 
and  scattered  musketry  was  heard  among  the  broken  hollows 
of  the  valley  that  separated  the  rival  armies — and  presently 
the  French  appeared  in  three  divisions — ^Loisson's  mounting 
the  face  of  the  Sierra— Marehand's  inclining  leftwards,  as  if  it 
intended  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  light  division — and  the 
third  held  in  reserve. 

The  brigade  of  General  Simon  led  the  attack-- and  reckless 
of  the  constant  fusilade  of  the  British  light  troops,  and  the 

wHch  they  were  placed,  the  heroes  of  Austerlitz,  Esfiag,  and  Wagram, 
were  hurled  from  the  rocks  by  the  Rangers  of  Connaught.''— ■Jtemtnit- 
CMKM  of  a  Subaltern. 

4e  «  »  »  »  «  « 

«( The  88th  arriying  to  the  assistanee  of  their  ocminides,  instantly 
duKTgedi  and  the  enemy  were  borne  over  the  ctiffs  and  crags  with  fearfal 
rapidity,  many  of  them  being  literally  picked  out  of  the  hol^  in  the  rocks 
W  the  bayonets  of  our  9o\6^&8,**'-Lord  Londonderry. 

/♦*  «  *  ♦'«  m 

**  Referring  to  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
observes  in  Ms  despatch,  that  he  neyer  witnessed  a  more  gallant  attack 
than  that  made  by  these  two  regiments  on  the  division  of  the  enemy  which 
had  then  reached  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra.  In  addition  to  this  flattering 
testimony  of  his  Grace,  and  in  further  evidence  of  the  gallantry  they  dis- 
played, it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  loss  sustained  by  these  two 
corps  on  the  occasion  amounted  to  sixteen  officers,  seven  sergeants,  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  men,  being  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  Brl« 
tiih  low  in  the  battle. ''^lfocM«. 
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sweeping  fire  of  the  dxtillery,  which  literally  ploughed  throagh 
the  adyaacing  column,  from  its  leading  to  its  last  section, 
the  enemy  came  steadily  and  quickly  on.  The  horse- 
artillery  worked  their  guns  with  amazing  rapidity— deli- 
vering round  after  round  with  such  beautiful  precision,  that 
the  wonder  was,  how  any  body  of  men  could  adranoe 
under  such  a  withering  and  incessant  cannonade.  But  nothing 
could  surpass  the  gallantry  of  the  assailants.  On  they  came 
— and  in  a  few  moments,  their  skirmishers,  "  breathless,  and 
begrimed  with  powder,"  topped  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra.  The 
British  guns  were  instantly  retired — ^the  French  cheers  arose 
—-and,  in  another  second,  their  column  topped  the  height. 

General  Craufurd,  who  had  coolly  watdied  the  progress  of 
the  advance,  called  on  the  43rd  and  52nd  to  ^^  Charge !"  A 
cheer  that  pealed  for  miles  over  the  Sierra  answered  the  order, 
and  ^^  eighteen  hundred  British  bayonets  went  ^arkling  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill."  The  head  of  the  French  colunm  was 
overwhelmed  in  an  instant;  '^  both  its  flanks  were  lapped  over 
by  the  English  wings,"*  while  volley  after  volley,  at  a  few 
yards'  distance,  completed  its  destruction — and  marked  with 
hundreds  c^  its  dead  and  dying,  prostrate  on  the  fauoe  of  the 
Sierra,  the  course  of  its  murderous  discomfiture.  Some  of  the 
light  troops  continued  slaughtering  the  broken  columns  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  until  Ney's  guns  opened  from  tie 
opposite  side,  and  covered  the  escape  of  relics  of  Simons 
division. 

And  yet  the  bravery  of  the  French  merited  a  better  resilt 
—no  troops  advanced  more  gallantly ;  and  when  the  British 
steel  was  glittering  in  their  faces,  as  with  resistless  force  the 
fatal  rush  was  made  over  the  crest  of  the  Sierra,  every  man  of 
the  first  section  of  the  French  raised  and  discharged  his 
musket,t  although  before  his  finger  parted  from  the  trigger, 
he  knew  that  an  English  bayonet  would  be  quivering  in  his 
heart.  Simon  was  wounded  and  left  upon  the  field,  and  his ' 
division  so  totally  shattered  as  to  be  unable  to  make  uiy 
second  attempt. 

On  the  rights  Marchand's  brigades  having  gained  the  cover 

*  Napier. 

f  It  was  said  that  by  this  discharge,  two  officers  and  ten  British  sol- 
dien  fell.    This  is  not  surprising,  as  the  bayonets  were  literally  touching. 
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of  a  pine  wood,  threw  out  their' skirmishers  and  endeayoored 
to  sarmount  the  broken  surface  that  the  hill  eyeiywhere  pre- 
sented. Pack  held  them  in  check — ^while  the  Guards,  formed 
on  the  brow  of  the  Sierra,  were  seen  in  such  imposing  force, 
as  to  render  any  attempt  on  the  position  useless.  Craufurd's 
artillery  flanked  the  pine  wood,  and  maintained  a  rapid  fire ; 
when,  finding  his  troops  sinking  under  an  unprofitable  slaugh- 
ter, Nej,  after  the  effort  of  an  hour,  retired  behind  the  rocks. 

The  roar  of  battle  was  stilled.*  Each  side  removed  their 
wounded  men  ;  and  the  moment  the  firing  ceased,  both  parties 
amicably  intermingled,  and  sought  and  brought  off  their 
disabled  comrades.  When  this  labour  of  humanity  was  over, 
a  French  company  having  taken  possession  of  a  village  within 
pistol-shot  of  General  Oraufurd,  stoutly  refused  to  retire  when 
directed.  The  commander  of  the  light  division  turned  his 
artillery  on  the  post,  overwhelmed  it  in  an  instant  with  his 
cannonade,  and  when  the  guns  ceased  firing,  sent  down  a  few 
companies  of  the  4drd  to  dear  the  ruins  of  any  whom  his 
giape  might  have  left  alive, — ^the  obstinacy  of  the  French 
officer  having  drawn  upon  him,  most  justly,  the  anger  of  the 
fiery  leader  of  the  light  division. 

The  loss  sustained  by  Massena  in  his  attempt  upon  the 
Bntifih  position  at  Busaco  was  immensct  A  general  of 
brigade,  Graind'orge,  and  above  a  thousand  men,  were  killed; 
Foy,  Merle,  and  Simon,  with  four  thousand  five  hundred,  were 
woanded ;  and  nearly  three  hundred  taken  prisoners.     The 

*  Itearly  at  this  moment  the  foUowing  inddeat  oocmred : — "  A  poor 
orphan  Portnguese  girl,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  very  handsome, 
was  seen  coming  down  the  mountain,  driving  an  ass,  loaded  with  all  her 
property,  through  the  French  army.         ♦  ♦  ♦         She  passed 

over  the  field  of  battle  with  a  childish  simplicity,  unconscious  of  her 
penlous  situation,  and  scarcely  understanding  which  were  the  hostUe,  and 
which  the  friendly  troops ;  for  no  man  on  either  side  was  so  brutal  as  to 
molest  her."— JVopttfr. 

t  The  French  loss  was  at  first  considerably  exaggerated;  and  few 
^ng^iah  writers  vet  agree  in  estimating  its  amount.  According  to  Colonel 
Jones,  Massena's  loss  was  two  thousand  killed,  three  hundred  prisoners, 
>Qd  from  five  to  six  thousand  wounded.  Napier  only  makes  thebr  killed 
^ht  hundred,  and  their  wounded  and  prisoners  about  three  thousand 
K?en  hundred.  Other  writers  differ  as  widely  in  their  estimates.  The 
namber  given  above  is  probably  nearer  to  the  true  amount. 
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allied  casualtieB  did  not  exceed  twelve  himdred  and  fifty  men, 
of  which  nearly  one  half  were  Portugnese. 

No  battle  witneased  more  gallant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  than  Busaoo;  and  that  the  British  loss  should  be  so 
disproportionate  to  that  suffered  by  the  French,  can  readily 
be  oonceiyed  from  the  superior  fire,  particuhirly  of  cannon, 
which  the  position  of  Busaco  enabled  Lord  Wellington  to 
employ.  The  Portuguese  troops  behaved  admirably — ^their 
steadiness  and  bravery  were  as  creditable  to  the  British  officers 
who  disciplined  and  led  them  on,  as  it  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Allies — proving  that  the  Lusitanian  levies, 
when  incorporated  with  his  island  soldiery,  were  an  over- 
match for  the  best  troops  in  Europe. 
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SiaiseoA^g  flank  moTement  occasions  Wellington  to  retire  from  Bnaaoo.*- 
Proclamation  to  the  Portuguese. — It  meets  with  general  obedience.— 
Beautiful  order  of  the  retreat. — ^Trant  captures  the  French  hospitals  at 
Coimbra.— Massena's  supposed  ignorance  of  the  lines.— Position  of 
Torres  Vedru. 

Massena  had  suffered  too  heavily  in  his  attempt  on  the  Bri- 
tish  podtion,  to  think  of  attacking  the  8ieiTa  de  Bosaco  a 
second  time.  Early  on  the  28th  he  eonmienced  quietly 
retiring  his  advanced  brigades^  and  in  the  evening,  was 
report^  to  be  marching  with  all  his  divisions  on  the  Malhada 
road)  after  having  set  fire  to  the  woods  to  conceal  his  moT^ 
ments,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  turn  the  British  left. 
Orders  were  instantly  given  by  Lord  Wellington  to  abandon 
tbe  Sierra ;  and  at  night-£Bll,  Hill's  division  was  agam  thrown 
across  the  river — ^the  remainder  of  the  brigades,  defiliog  to 
their  left,  moved  by  the  shorter  road  on  Coimbra,  and  resumed 
the  line  of  the  Mondego  on  the  dOth. 

The  celebrated  proclamation  to  the  Portuguese  nation  was 
iBsaed  by  Lord  Wellington  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
his  retreat.  Determined  to  destroy  any  hope  the  French 
might  have  entertained  of  subsisting  their  armies  on  the 
resources  of  the  countir,  the  people  were  emphatically  desired, 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  abandon  their  dwellings, 
drive  off  their  cattle,  destroy  provisions  and  forage,  and  leave 
the  viUages  and  towns  deserted  of  inhabitants,  and  devastated 
of  everything  which  could  be  serviceable  to  the  invaders. 
Generauy,  these  orders  were  obeyed  with  a  devotion  that 
seems  remarkable.    Property  was  wasted  or  concealed*-— and 

*  '*  The  patron  of  a  house,  occupied  by  an  officer  of  the  adjutant-gene- 
t^'b  department,  on  arriving  for  oilier  purposes,  requested  the  senrants  to 
remoTe  for  a  short  time  one  of  the  horses  out  of  a  stall,  where  it  had  been 
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tlie  shrine  and  cottage  alike  abandoned  by  their  occupants — 
the  peasant  deserting  the  hearth  where  he  had  been  nursed, 
and  the  monk  the  altar  where  he  had  worshipped  from  his 
boyhood.  The  fugitives  accompanied  the  army  on  its  march, 
— and  when  it  halted  in  the  lines,  one  portion  of  the  wan- 
derers proceeded  to  Lisbon,  while  the  greater  number  crossed 
the  Tagus,  to  seek  on  its  southern  shores  a  temporary  retreat 
from  those  who  had  obliged  them  to  sacrifice  their  possessions, 
and  fly  from  the  dwellings  of  their  Others.* 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  fine  attitude  maintained  by  the 
British  in  their  retreat  on  Torres  Vedras,  and  every  march 
was  leisurely  executed,  as  if  no  enemy  were  in  the  rear.  By 
the  great  roads  of  Leiria  and  Espinal  the  receding  movement 
was  effected;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  affairs  of 
cavalry,  and  a  temporary  embarrassment  in  passing  through 
Condeixa,  occasioned  by  a  false  alarm  and  narrow  streets,  a 
retreat  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  was  effected  with  as  little 
confusion  as  attends  an  ordinary  march.  No  portion  of  the 
field  equipage — ^no  baggage  whatever,  was  captured — and  still 
more  strange,  a  greater  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  from 

standing  for  some  days.  As  soon  as  the  animal  was  removed,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  dig,  and  speedily  exhumed  three  thousand  crusada  novas,  which 
he  had  buri^  some  months  previous.  "—Z^/'^?  on  Service, 

*  '*  Fifty  thousand  of  these  fugitives  found  support  and  consolation  in 
the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  citizens  of  Lisbon  ;  but  an  equal  num- 
ber, who  fled  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  long  remained  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  and  a  large  proportion  miserably  perished  from  hunger  and  dis- , 
ease  before  relief  could  be  administered.  Hard  as  was  their  lot,  it  was 
far  more  happy  than  that  of  the  villagers  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  skirts  of 
the  enemy's  cantonments,  whose  habitations,  plundered  of  everything,  and 
occasionidly  occupied  by  detachments  of  French,  afforded  their  owners  no 
supplies,  and  only  a  precarious  shelter.  Many  of  these  wretched  creatures 
passed  the  whole  season  of  winter  exposed  to  its  indemencies  in  the  neigh* ' 
bouring  woods  or  mountains,  subsisting  merely  on  roots  and  herbs ;  and 
on  the  advance  of  the  allies  returned  to  their  homes,  their  bodies  emadated 
from  abstinence,  and  their  intellects  impaired  by  long-continued  appre- 
hension ;  amongst  them  were  girls  of  sixteen,  who,  become  idiots,  resem- 
bled in  person  women  of  fiflv.  Numbers  of  children  of  either  sex,  who 
had  survived  the  severe  tnal». flocked  to  the  road-ude  as  the  army 
approached  to  demand  relief ;  appearing  so  thin,  pale,  and  haggard,  that 
many  a  hardened  veteran  was  observed  to  turn  from  the  sight  with  dis- 
gust, as  he  compassionately  bestowed  on  them  a  portion  of  the  biscuit 
intended  ai  his  next  day's  support." — Jouu*9  Aeeaunt  of  the  War, 
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tbe  pnisaera  than  lost  by  tlie  pmsQed — m  fiust,  in  the  histoiy 
cf  ntreats,  withoat  a  pcuralleL 

Whether  the  severity  of  the  weather  by  which  the  roads 
were  dreadfully  cut  up,  er  the  privations  which  his  anny 
experienced  in  traverring  an.  exhausted  country,  repressed  his 
actirity,  Massena  certainly  did  not  press  the  Britidi  with  the 
rigour  that  might  have  been  expected  firom  an  army  so 
immensely  superior  in  its  numbers,  and  particularly  in  cavalry, 
an  ann  so  effective  in  pursuit.  ^ 

The  French  had  formed  an  imperfect  estimate  of  the  magni- 
ficent position  upon  which  Wellington  was  retiring.  In  &eir 
rear,  Uie  allies  had  abundant  supplies — ^while  the  French 
advance  led  through  an  exhausted  district,  an  unfriendly 
population  behind,  and  a  host  of  irregulars  around,  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  become  actively  aggressive.  In  the  rear  of  the 
Prince  of  Esling,  Trant,  on  the  Coimbra  road,  had  five  thou- 
fiuid  militia — ^Wilson  was  at  Busaco,  in  similar  strength — 
wliile  from  the  north,  Silviera  was  advancing  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  Bacillar  with  eight  thousand. 

The  French  marshal  soon  felt  the  activity  of  these  partisans. 
Supposmg  that  Coimbra  was  safe  from  aggression,  he  had  left 
His  hospitals  there,  as  he  believed,  in  perfect  security,  protected 
by  a  company  of  marines  attached  to  the  Imperial  Guard. 
Trant,  by  a  sudden  and  well-executed  march,  threw  himself 
^tween  Coimbra  and  the  advancing  army,  and  captured  the 
entire  of  the  hospitals  and  stores,  with  the  marines  left  for  their 


It  was  said  that  the  French  were  quite  ignorant  both  of  the 
position  of  the  lines  and  the  extent  of  their  defences — and  that 
"*ey  were  unprepared  for  finding  themselves  totally  barred 
from  farther  effort  by  works,  embracing  eight  leagues  of 
country,  and  stretching  from  the,Tagus  to  the  ocean.  But 
w»at  such  an  undertaking  as  fortifying  Torres  Vedras — a 
herculean  task  requiring  the  labour  of  thousands  to  effect,  and 

''  Above  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  five  thousand  men  were 
^Me  prisoners  by  this  well-timed  enterprise ;  three  thousand  five  hundred 
JJ««Kct8  were  taken,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  charged,  and  henct 
™e  number  of  effective  men  may  be  estimated," 

[A  curious  inference  of  Doctor  Southey.  Surely  the  muskets  of 
jonnded  men  would  be  just  as  likely  to  be  found  loaded,  as  those  of  sol. 
«er8  who  had  escaped  unhurt.]—lf. 
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an  enbnnous  expenditnre  of  money  and  stores  to  cany  on— • 
that  this  could  hare  proceeded  to  its  completion,  without  its 
progress  being  reported  to  the  invaders,  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
romance,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  credited.* 

Massena,  after  a  three  days'  mcanimisiancey  and  under  tlie 
adyice  of  his  chief  engineers,  abandoned  all  hope  of  forcnng 
this  singular  position — ^and  when  Torres  Yedras  is  described, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  marshal's  decision  was  correct. 

These  celebrated  lines,  constructed  to  protect  an  embarka- 
tion should  it  be  necessary,  and  cover  the  capital  from  attack, 
were  planned  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  executed  chiefly  by 
Colonel  Fletcher  and  Captain  Jones  of  the  engineers — and  to 
describe  them,  the  features  of  the  country  over  which  tbey 
extended  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  Peninsula  on  which  Lisbon  stands,  is  traversed  by  two 
lofty  heights,  which  stretch  from  the  Tagus  to  the  ocean, 
varying  in  altitude  and  abruptness,  and  running  in  a  parallel 
direction,  at  a  distance  of  from  six  to  nine  mUes.  Through 
the  passes  in  these  mountains,  the  four  great  roads  that  com- 
municate between  Lisbon  and  the  interior  run.  The  line  on 
the  Sierra  next  the  capital  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  It 
commences  at  Ribnmar,  on  the  Rio  Lorenzo,  runs  by  Maira^ 
Cabeca  de  Montachique,  and  the  pass  of  Bucellas,  and  descends 
precipitously  on  the  plain,  about  an  English  league  from  the 
Tagus.  This  latter  is  the  only  weak  point— «nd  every  means 
that  skill  and  labour  could  effect,  was  exhausted  to  fortify 
every  spot  that  Nature  had  left  open,  and  thus  render  Torres 

*  After  driving  the  allied  rear-guard  from  Sobral, ''  the  French  were 
pursuing  their  advantage,"  says  Doctor  Southey,  **  when  a  peasant  fell 
into  their  hands,  who,  unlUce  his  countrymen,  answered  without  hesitation 
all  the  interrogatories  which  were  put  to  him ;  he  told  the  commander 
that  they  were  close  upon  the  British  lines,  and  pointed  out  to  him  where 
the  batteries  were,  in  constructing  which  he  had  himself  laboured.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  warning,"  &c. — [Surely  works  that  extended  nearly 
thirty  miles,  for  which  fifty  thousand  trees  had  been  allotted — on  which 
three  thousand  artillerymen  and  engineers,  and  seven  thousand  peasants, 
had  laboured — and  on  whose  armament  three  hundred  and-nineteen  heavy 
guns  had  been  employed ;  works  like  these  could  not  have  been  involved 
in  all  this  mystery,  andi  their  very  locality  kept  a  secret  from  an  officer 
like  Massena,  who  commanded  the  most  unbounded  sources  of  inform** 
tion  !1— If. 
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Yediaa — its  extent  considered— «the  strongest  position  in 
Europe.* 

^  In  £ront  of  Tia  Longa,  npon  an  eminence  rimng  from  the 
plain,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  six  redoubts  were 
eonstnicted,  so  situated,  in  consequence  of  the  nearly  dreular 
formation  of  the  plateau,  as  to  command  the  approaches  in  eTerj 
direction  within  the  range  of  thdr  artillery.  Three  of  these 
immediately  domineered  the  great  route  from  Alhandra  to  Lis- 
bon, to  the  right  of  which,  upon  a  knoU,  in  front  of  the  town 
of  PoToa,  another  work  was  formed,  sweeping  the  communica- 
tion in  the  direction  of  Quintella.  On  the  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
a  redoubt,  armed  with  four  twelve-pounders,  terminated  the 
line  at  its  eastern  extremity.  J*ifty-nine  redoubts,  containing 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  estimated  to 
require  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  men  to  garrison  them, 
protected  the  weaker  points,  enfiladed  the  roads,  or  swept  the 
ascent  to  the  escarped  mountains  in  the  range  of  this  exteiided 
position,  occnpying  a  front  of  twenty-two  miles." 

^^The  front  line  had  been  originally  intended  for  one  of 
isolated  posts,  rather  than  an  unbroken  extent  of  defensive 
ground,  which  it  was  subse^ently  made.  It  rests  abo  on  the 
Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  JLozandra ;  its  weakest  point  being 
ui  ^e  rear  of  the  village  of  Runa,  where  it  stretches  to  Monte 
Agra^a,  and  ample  care  was  taken  to  correct  this  natural 


'^  On  the  Siena,  in  the  rear  of  Sobral,  was  constructed  a 
ndoubt  of  great  magnitude,  armed  with  twenty-five  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  prepared  for  a  garrison  of  one  thousand  men. 
^Hiis  formidable  work,  from  its  commanding  and  centrical 
BitTiation,  was  the  constant  daily  resort  of  Lord  Wellington. 
There  he  came  every  morning,  and  continued  until  it  was 
asoertained  that  no  hostile  movement  had  taken  place,  and 
until  light  permitted  a  reeonnaissance  of  the  enemy's  troops 
^cam|^  opposite.  From  the  redoubt  on  Monte  Agra^a,  the 
line  continued,  crossing  the  valleys  of  Arruda  and  Calhandriz, 
ontil  it  rested  on  the  Tagus  at  Alhandra." 

^Nature  and  art  had  rendered  the  ground  from  Calhandris 

*  Ldih  Hay's  description  of  the  lines  has  been  selected,  as  well  for  Its 
inpUo  power  as  its  fidelity. 
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to  the  river  particalaiij  strong;  but  to  make  the  defence 
still  more  formidable,  and  to  form  an  intermediate  obstmctioo, 
redoubts  were  thrown  up  extending  to  the  rear,  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  front  line.  These  swept  the  whole  por- 
tion of  the  yallej.,  bj  which  a  column  of  in&Jitry  must  pene- 
trate, even  had  it  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the 
rayine.  Sixty-nine  works  of  different  descriptions  fortified 
this  line ;  in  these  were  mounted  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  requiring  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  men 
to  garrison  them  ;  and  the  extent,  in  a  direct  line  irom  flank 
to  flank,  was  twenty-five  miles." 

Colonel  Leith  Hay  explains  the  mode  in  which  those  formi- 
dable lines  would  have  been  defended.  ^'  It  has  been  errone- 
ously supposed  that  the  regular  army  was,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,  to  occupy  the  redoubts  and  other  works  in  the  lines, 
or,  at  all  events,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  would  of 
necessity  defend  these  temporary  fortifications.  In  this  calcu- 
lation of  probable  circumstances,  no  British  soldiers,  with  the 
exception  of  artillery,  would  have  acted  within  their  walls. 
Some  Portuguese  infantry,  with  the  militia  and  ordonanza, 
were  destined  to  compose  the  garrisons ;  while  the  whole  allied 
army,  numerous,  brilliant  in  equipment,  high  in  spirit,  confident 
in  its  great  commander,  was  prepared  to  move  in  every  direc- 
tion to  cover  the  summits  of  mountains,  to  descend  into  valleys, 
or  to  pour  in  torrents  on  any  luckless  column,  that  with  dimi- 
nished numbers  might  have  forced  past  the  almost  impenetra- 
ble obstacles  of  this  grand  position." 

"  In  addition  to  the  works  thrown  up  in  either  line,  or  in 
the  intervening  points  of  communication,  rivers  were  obstructed 
in  their  course,  flooding  the  valleys  and  rendering  tbe  country 
swampy  and  impassable;  trenches  were  cut  from  whence 
infisLutry,  perfectly  protected,  might  fire  on  the  advancing 
columns  of  an  enemy ;  these  being  also  flanked  by  artillery, 
sweeping  the  approaches  to  them  in  every  direction.  Moun- 
tains were  scarped  as  above  stated;  abattis  of  the  most  formi- 
dable description,  either  closed  the  entrance  to  ravines,  impeded 
an  approach  to  the  works,  or  blocked  up  roads,  in  which  deep 
cuts  were  also  marked  out  for  excavation ;  routes  conducting 
from  the  front  were  rendered  impracticable ;  others  within 
the  lii^s  either  repaired,  or  formed  to  facilitate  communication. 
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to  admit  the  passage  of  artillery,  or  reduce  tae  distance  bj 
wluch  the  troops  had  to  move  for  the  purposes  of  conceDtra- 
tion  or  resistance ;  bridges  were  mined,  and  prepared  for  ex- 
plosion. Telegraphs  erected  at  Alhandra,  Monte  Agra9a, 
Socorra,  Torres  Vedras,  and  in  the  rear  of  Ponte  de  Rol, 
rapidly  communicated  information  from  one  extremity  of  the 
line  to  the  other.  These  signal  stations  were  in  charge  of 
seamen  from  the  fleet  in  the  Tagus.  To  complete  the  barriers, 
palisades,  platforms,  and  planked  bridges,  leading  into  the 
works,  fifty  thousand  trees  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
engineer  department,  during  the  three  months  ending  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1810." 

"  The  cannon  in  the  works  were  supplied  by  the  Portuguese 
government.  Cars,  drawn  by  oxen,  transported  twelve-poun- 
ders where  wheels  had  never  previously  rolled.  Above  three 
thousand  officers  and  artillerymen  of  the  country  assisted  in 
anning  the  redoubts,  and  were  variously  employed  in  the  lines. 
At  one  period,  exclusive  of  these,  of  the  British  engineers, 
artificers,  or  infitntry  soldiers,  seven  thousand  peasantry 
worked  as  labourers  in  the  completion  of  an  undertaking  only 
to  have  been  accomplished  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, both  with  regard  to  cordiality  of  assistance,  neigh- 
hooring  arsenals,  a  British  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  constant  unin- 
termptod  communication  with  a  great  capital,  a  regular  remu- 
neration to  the  labourers,  an  anxious  and  deep  interest  in  the 
wsnlt  to  be  accomplished  by  the  assistance  of  the  works  in 
progress,  and,  above  all,  an  intelligence  and  firmness  in  com- 
mand that  could  at  the  same  time  extract  the  greatest  benefits 
from  these  combinations,  and  urge  exertion  where  it  appeared 
to  relax." 

Such  was   the   matchless    position  to  which  "Wellington 

•  retired — and  the  allied  array  thus  occupied  the  several  posts. 
Monte  Agra9a  was  held  by  tack,  and  a  Portuguese  brigade. 
The  fifth  division  encamped  on  the  reverse  of  the  heights, 
Ijehind  the  grand  redoubt.  Hill  occupied  Alhandra.  The 
light  dividon  was  posted  at  Arriada.  The  first,  fourth,  and 
sixth,  were  at  Zibriera,  Ribaldiera,  and  Runa ;  their  right  in 
contact  with  Leith ;  their  left  with  Picton  —  who,  with  the 
ttnrd  division,   occupied  Torres  Vedras,  and  defended  the 

*  Zezandra. 


REXREAT  0?  MASSENA. 


Massena  retires  from  before  the  lines.— FaU<  back  upon  the  frontier. — 
Operations  during  the  French  retreat.*— Massena  driven  from  Portogal. 
—Outrages  committed  by  the  French. — British  head-quarters  esta- 
blished at  Villa  Formosa. 

After  a  three  days'  reconnaissancey  nothing  could  surpaas 
the  chagrin  and  surprise  that  Junot  exhibited  to  his  staff^ 
when,  by  personal  observation,  he  had  ascertained  the  fall 
extent  of  the  defences,  with  which  British  skill  had  perfected 
what  nature  had  already  done  so  much  for.  To  attempt 
forcing  Torres  Yedras,  must  have  ensured  destruction;  aad 
nothing  remained,  but  to  take  a  position  in  its  front,  and 
observe  that  immense  chain  of  posts,  which  it  weus  found 
impossible  to  carry. 

During  the  reconnaigsanee  of  the  French  marshal,  an 
advanced  redoubt,  held  by  the  71st,  had  been  furiously 
assaulted.  But  the  attempt  terminated  in  a  severe  repulse ; 
—  and  in  place  of  carrying  the  post,  the  French  were  driven 
from  a  field-work,  thrown  up  upon  ground  which  they  called 
their  own.  Nor  were  Massena's  surveys  of  the  lines  aooom- 
plished  without  attracting  observation.  The  movement  of  a 
numerous  staff  excited  the  attention  of  the  allies ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  when  approaching  closer  than  prudence  would  war- 
rant, a  round  shot  fell  so  near  the  marshal's  horse,  that  the 
reconnaissance  was  terminated  most  abruptly,  and  the  lines,  for 
the  future,  were  respected. 

The  Priuce  of  Esling  persevered,  while  any  resources  could 
be  procured,  in  remaining  before  Torres  Yedras.  But  though 
by  cavalry  patrols  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  and  the 
detachment  of  a  division  to  Thomar,  he  had  enlarged  the 
scope  of  country  over  which  his  foragers  could  operate,  sup- 
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j^es  £uled  hst ;  and  even.  French  ingenuity*  £uled  in  ^000- 
▼ering  concealed  magazines.  Nothing  remained  but  to  retire 
from  cantonments  where  proyiaons  were  no  longer  procurable 
—  on  the  morning  of  the  15tli,  the  French  army  broke  up  — 
and,  &youred  by  thick  weather,  retired  in  beautiful  order  on 
Santarem  and  Torres  Novas. 

Wellington,  on  discovering  the  regressive  movement  of 
Massena,  promptly  despatched  a  division  on  either  route,  and 
speedily  put  his  whole  army  in  pursuit,  leaving  the  lines 
secured  by  a  sufficient  force.  He  marched  on  the  routes  of  the 
Mondega  and  the  Zezere,  it  being  uncertain  by  whidi  of  these 
roads  the  French  should  retreat  from  Portugal.  The  Zezere, 
however,  was  supposed  to  be  the  line.  Hill  was  pushed  over 
the  Ta^us,  to  nmrch  on  Abrantes;  and  Lord  Wellington, 
believing  that  Santarem  was  o<3cupied  only,  by  fi  rear-guard, 
notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  an  attack 
difficnlt  and  hazardous,  resolved  to  force  it  without  delay.f 

Every  disposition  was  made;  but  fortunately  the  allied 
eommander  lubving  remarked  appearances,  which  induced  him 
to  suspect  that  recent  field-works  had  been  thrown  up,  on  a 
closer  examination  detected  such  powerful  means  of  defence, 
as  occasioned  him  to  countermand  the  order  for  advancing. 
Both  armies  went  into  cantonments;  the  allies  with  head- 
quarters at  Cartazo, — ^the  French  having  chosen  Torres  Novas 
for  theirs. 

little  of  military  interest  occurred  for  some  time,  ez- 

*  **  The  Frendi  plundered  after  tbe  most  lelentific  and  approyed 
method! ;  they  used  to  throw  water  on  suspected  places,  and  watch  its 
absorption,  jodipng  that  the  spot  where  it  dried  ue  quickest  had  been 
lately  disturbed.  No  qualms  of  conscience  prevented  the  orthodox 
catholic  soldiery  of  the  French  army  from  rifling  the  most  sacred  places. 
Th^  communion  plate  and  silver  lamps  and  candlesticks  vanished  in  th^ 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Not  content  with  what  the  churches  offered  above 
ground,  or  from  a  seal  for  antiquarian  research,  they  despised  a  superfidal 
or  traditional  account  of  former  modes  of  burial,  and  investigated  the 
point  by  breaking  open  the  tombs.'' — Stmthey. 

^  Santarem  stands  on  a  hiU  which  rises  boldly  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tsgus.  The  road  runs  across  an  open  plain,  and  a  causeway  that  extends 
nearly  eight  hundred  yards.  This  is  the  only  approach,  one  side  being 
surrounded  by  impassable  marshes,  and  the  other,  whid^  reaches  to  the 
nver,  by  deep  ditdies  overgrown  with  reeds,  whidi  are  impracticable  /or 
dtfaer  cavalTf  or  guns. 

N  2 
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«epting  that  the  Portuguese  militias,  under  their  EngliaH 
officers,  were  incessant  in  harassing  the  French.  Grant,  with 
the  corps  he  commanded,  obliged  Gardanne  to  £fill  hack  with 
the  loss  of  his  baggage,  while  attempting  to  protect  a  conT-oy 
of  stores  and  ammunition  to  the  French  posts  on  the  Zezere. 
But  this  was  counterbalanced  by  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Too 
much  exdted  bj  success,  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  ordonanza* 
attacked  Claparede  at  Tramosa.  The  result  was  what  mi^fat 
have  been  expected  from  a  collision  with  regular  troops  ;  they 
were  seyerelj  checked,  and  driven  with  considerable  loss 
across  the  Douro. 

Time  passed  on,  —  nothing  of  moment  occurred,  —  the 
British  remaining  quiet,  in  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  from  England.  A  strong  reeonnaisMncey  however,  was 
made  bj  the  French  at  Ria  Major,  under  the  command  of 
Junot,  who  was*  wounded  on  the  occasion.  A  period  of 
inaction  succeeded — and  each  army  rested  in  the  other's 
presence. 

The  first  movements  that  took  place  were  an  advance  on 
Pnnhete  by  the  allies,  and  the  sudden  retirement  from  Santa- 
rem  by  the  French.  Massena  chose  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mondego  as  his  line  of  retreat,  foiling  back  on  Guarda  and 
Almeida.  Wellington  followed  promptly;  and  on  the  9th, 
Massena  having  halted  in  front  of  Pombal,  the  allies  hastened 
forward  to  attack  him.  But  the  French  Marshal  declined  an 
action,  and  fell  back  pressed  closely  by  the  British  light  troops, 
and  covered  by  a  splendid  rear-guard  which  he  had  formed 
from  his  choicest  battalions,  and  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
Marshal  Ney. 

At  Redinha,  the  French  made  a  daring  stand ;  and  though 
the  heights  on  the  left  and  right  were  simultaneously  carried, 
Ney  resolutely  held  his  ground,  until  masses  of  British  in&n- 
try  coming  up,  obliged  him  to  retire.  This  he  effected  by  the 
ford  and  bridge  of  Redinha,  masking  his  retreat  by  the  fire  of 
his  musketry.  By  this  daring  halt  he  secured  a  start  of 
many  hours  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  were  moving 
on  Condeixa  with  the  baggage  and  field  equipage  of  the 
army. 

*    MUitiiu 
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Majssena  continued  retiring  by  Ponte  Mnrcella,  wliile 
Clausal  moved  by  Ponte  Cobreta,  and  kept  his  communioations 
open  with  Loison,  and  the  eighth  corps. 

Here,  Massena  had  nearly  been  surprised.  Believing  him- 
self perfectly  secure,  he  was  arranging  a  leisurely  retreat, 
when  the  third  division,  which  had  passed  the  mountain  by  a 
difficult  path,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  rear  of  his  left.  An 
instant  movement  was  necessary  to  save  himself  from  being 
cut  off  from  the  road  to  Casa  Nova ;  for  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  British  light  troops  had  nearly  succeeded  in  making  Mas- 
sena  himself  a  prisoner. 

The  pursuit  was  actively  continued,  —  in  the  eagerness  of 
advancing,  the  light  division  had  been  imprudently  pushed 
forward — and  in  the  haze  of  the  morning,  the  52nd  came  un- 
exjpectedly  in  front  of  an  entire  corps.  Of  course,  they  were 
briskly  attacked ;  and  their  being  engaged,  brought  on  a 
general  a£^ir,  in  which  the  whole  light  division  took  part,  and 
t^^  prevented  a  flank  movement  by  the  third  and  fourth, 
diyidons  from  being  ejffected,  that  promised  a  successful  result, 
Ney  retired  in  beautiful  order  by  echelons  of  divisions,  con- 
testing every  bridge  and  pass ;  and,  under  a  constant  fire  of 
horse  artillery,  and  the  unremitting  pursuit  of  light  troops,  he 
letreated  safely  on  Miranda  de  Corvo,  and  united  himself 
vith  the  main  body  and  cavalry  of  Montbrun. 

Massena  continued  his  retreat  by  the  line  of  road  between 
the  Mondego  and  the  mountains,  while  Ney  again  took  a 
position  at  Fonte  d'Aronce.  There  Lord  Wellington  attacked 
him  vigorously.  The  third  division,  with  their  usual  impe- 
tuosity, forced  the  French  left,  and  the  horse  artillery  com- 
pleted their  disorder.  They  passed  the  Ceira  in  great  confu- 
sion,— many  being  trampled  down  upon  the  bridge,  and  more 
<irowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  where  the  water  was 
liot  fordable.  The  casualties  on  the  part  of  the  allies  were 
tnfling,  but  the  French  loss  was  estimated  at  five  hundred 
men. 

Ney,  having  blown  up  the  bridge,  necessarily  delayed  the 

lintish  advance,  while  the  engineers  were  throwing  another 

over  the  Ceira.     Immediately,  Wellington  passed  his  army 

;   over,  and  Massena  had  to  &11  back,  and  take  up  a  position  on 

™o  Siena  de  Moita.     From  this,  however,  he  was  quickly 
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driyen,  and  obliged  to  abandon  any  stores  and  ba^ga^  tbat 
were  difficult  of  transport ;  while  a  number  of  bis  stragglers 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  and  Portuguese  irregulars, 
which  latter  inoessantlj  annoyed  him  by  hanging  on  his  ronte, 
and  threatening  his  flanks  and  rear. 

Haying  gained  the  position  of  the.Guarda,  Massena  ap- 
peared determined  to  make  a  stand ;  but  his  opponent  was 
equally  resolyed  to  expel  him  from  the  Portuguese  territory, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  elBTect  it  at  daybreak. 

The  morning  was  extremely  ioggy — ^Beckwith's  brigade  of 
the  light  division  prematurely  crossed  the  riyer,  and  the  rifles, 
in  extended  order,  and  the  4drd  in  column,  mounted  the 
heights.  The  French  pickets  were  driven  in — ^but  when  the 
haze  suddenly  dispersed,  the  British  light  troops  found  them- 
selves immediately  in  front  of  Regnier's  entire  corps.  Colonel 
Beckwith  charged  and  won  the  height ;  but  here  he  was  furi- 
ously assailed, — and  on  front  and  flank,  attacked  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  while  the  fire  of  two  guns  at  musket  dis- 
tance, poured  in  a  deadly  discharge  of  grape  shot.  Fortu- 
nately, a  stone  enclosure  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  temporary 
shelter  from  his  assailants, — and  the  4drd  opened  and  sus- 
tained, from  behind  the  low  wall  that  covered  them,  a  quick 
and  murderous  fire.*  The  remainder  of  the  light  division 
came  on  boldly  to  the  relief  of  their  comrades — and  again 
Beckwith  resumed  the  offensive,  and,  charging  from  the 
inclosure,  captured  a  howitzer  that  had  been  advanced  by  the 
French  to  the  brow  of  the  hiU.  The  fifth  division  had  carried 
the  bridge  of  Sabugal,  and  the  third  having  gained  ground  on 
Regnier's  right  flank,  obliged  him  to  retire  rapidly  on  Al&yates, 
leaving  the  battle-field  in  possession  of  the  sdlies. 

Had  not  the  action  of  lihe  Coa  sufficiently  established  the 
character  of  the  light  division,  that  of  Sabugal  would  have 
conferred  on  it  a  proud  and  well-deserved  distinction.     Lord 

*  **  One  squadron  of  dragoons  surmounted  the  ascent,  and,  with  in- 
credible desperation,  riding  up  to  the  wall,  were  in  the  act  of  firing  over 
it  with  their  pistols,  when  a  rolling  volley  laid  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
lifeless  on  the  ground.  By  this  time,  however,  a  second  and  a  stronger 
column  of  infantry  had  rushed  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  endeavouring  to 
break  in  and  retake  the  howitzer,  which  was  on  the  edge  of  the  descent 
and  only  fifty  yards  from  the  wall ;  but  no  man  could  reach  it  and  liv^— 
so  deadly  waa  the  43rd'8  fire."— iVa/ncr. 
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WeUington  described  it  as  ^^one  of  the  most  glorions  aetions 
that  Britifi^  troops  were  ever  engaged  in," — and  nothing  oonld 
sorpasB  the  extraordinary  daring  with  which  a  force,  so  im* 
menjaelj  inferior,  not  only  held  its  porition  when  for  a  time 
isolated  and  unsupported,  but  afterwards,  becoming  assailants, 
captmed  and  secured  the  trophy  of  their  yictorj. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Maasena  crossed  the  frontier.  Portu- 
gal -wsbB  now  without  the  presence  of  a  Frenchman,  except  the 
garrison  of  Almeida,  and  those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 
in  the  numerous  affairs  between  the  British  light  troops  and 
the  enemy's  rear-guard.  Nothing  could  be  bolder  or  more 
scientific  than  the  whole  course  of  Wellington's  operations, 
from  the  time  he  left  the  lines,  until  Massena  ^^  changed  his 
position  from  the  Zezere  to  the  Agueda."*  Yet,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  French  retreat  all  through  was  conducted 
with  consummate  ability.  Ney  commanded  the  rear-guard 
with  excellent  judgment;  his  positions  were  admirably 
selected ;  and  when  assaOed,  they  were  defended  as  might  haye 
been  expected  from  one  who  had  already  obtained  the  highest 
professional  reputation. 

In  a  military  yiew,  Massena's  retreat  was  admirable,  and 
reflected  infinite  credit  on  the  generals  who  directed  it ;  but,  in 
a  moral  one,  nothing  could*be  more  disgracefuL  The  country 
over  which  the  retreating  columns  of  the  French  army  passed, 
was  marked  by  bloodshed  and  deyastation.  Villages  were 
eyery  where  destroyed, — ^property  wasted  or  carried  ofl^t  the 

*  An  ingenious  phrase  used  by  the  Prince  of  EsUng  in  his  despatches, 
to  erade  the  plain  bat  unpalatable  term  of  retreat. 

f  The  French  soldiers  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  plunder,  that 
they  proceeded  in  their  researches  for  booty  of  e?ery  kind  upon  a  regular 
system.  They  were  provided  with  tools  for  the  work  of  pilla^,  and  every 
piece  of  furniture  in  which  places  of  concealment  could  be  constructed 
they  broke  open  from  behind,  so  that  no  valuables  could  be  hidden  from 
them  by  any  contrivance  of  that  kind.  Having  satisfied  themselves  that 
nothing  was  secreted  above  ground,  they  proceeded  to  examine  whether 
there  was  any  new  masonry,  or  if  any  part  of  the  cellar  or  ground-floor 
had  been  disturbed ;  if  it  appeared  uneven,  they  dug  there :  where  there 
vras  no  such  indication,  they  poured  water,  and  if  it  were  absorbed  in  one 
place  faster  than  another,  there  they  broke  the  earth.  There  were  men 
who  at  the  first  glance  could  pronounce  whether  any  thing  had  been  buried 
beneath  the  soil,  and  when  they  probed  with  an  iron  rod,  or,  m  default  of 
it,  with  sword  or  bayonet,  it  was  found  that  they  were  seldom  mistaken 
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men  shot  in  sheer  wantonness, — ^the  women  villanouslj  abnsed; 
—while  thousands  were  driyen  for  shelter  to  the  mountains, 
where  many  perished  from  actual  want.  With  gothic  bar- 
barity, the  fine  old  city  of  Lena,  and  the  church  and  conyent 
of  Alcabaca,  with  its  library  and  relics,  were  ordered  by  MsiS- 
sena  to  be  burned.  The  order  was  too  fidthfully  executed  ; 
and  places,  for  centuries  objects  of  Portuguese  yeneration, 
were  giyen  to  the  flames ;  and  those  hallowed  roofs,  beneath 
which  "  the  sage  had  studied  and  the  saint  had  prayed,"  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  to  gratify  a  ruthless  and  yindictiye  spirit  of 
reyenge. 

Almeida  was  closely  blockaded,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  allies  established  at  Villa  Formosa,*  while  their  brigades 

in  their  judgment.  The  habit  of  living  by  prey  called  forth,  as  in  beasts, 
a  feculty  of  discovering  it :  there  was  one  soldier  whose  scent  became  so 
acute,  that  if  he  approached  the  place  where  wine  had  been  concealed,  he 
wonld  go  unerringly  to  the  spot. 

**  Wherever  liie  French  bivouacked,  the  scene  was  such  as  might  rather 
have  been  looked  for  in  a  camp  of  predatory  Tartars  than  in  that  of  a 
civilized  people.  Food  and  forage,  and  skins  of  wine,  and  dothes  and 
ehurch  vestments,  books  and  guitars,  and  all  the  bulkier  articles  of  waate- 
ful  spoil,  were  heaped  together  in  their  huts  with  the  planks  and  doors  of 
the  habitations  which  they  had  demolished.  Some  of  the  men,  retaining 
amid  this  brutal  service  the  characteristio  activity  and  cleverness  of  their 
nation,  fitted  up  their  huts  with  hangings  from  their  last  scene  of  pillage, 
with  a  regard  to  comfort  hardly  to  have  been  expected  in  their  situation, 
and  a  love  of  gaiety  only  to  be  found  in  Frenchmen.  The  idlers  were  con- 
tented with  a  tub,  and,  if  the  tu^  were  large  enough,  three  or  four  would 
9tow  themselves  in  it!** — Southey. 

It  would  appear  that  the  English  had  some  little  experience  in  this  line 
of  business  as  well  as  the  Frendi. 

'*  Some  of  the  dragoons,  with  a  quarter-master,  immediately  mounted 
and  followed  the  French,  who  were  now  approaching  their  goal,  and  toolp 
little  notice  of  these  few  horsemen.  The  quarter-master,  however,  saw 
an  opportunity  of  doing  a  little  business  ;  observing,  among  those  who 
lagged  in  the  rear,  one  man  with  a  ledger  in  the  slings  of  his  knapsack,  he 
naturally  concluded  that  such  gear  in  the  French,  as  in  our  service, 
belonged  to  those  who  carried  the  purse,  and,  on  the  strength  of  this 
analogy,  he  by  degrees  approached  him  of  the  ledger,  and  returning  his 
sword,  and  advancing  at  speed,  he  pounced  upon  his  prey,  and  seizing  him 
by  the  coUar,  shook  the  musket  out  of  his  hands,  and  bore  him  off.  He 
proved  to  be  a  paymast^'s  clerk,  and  carried  sixty  doubloons,  then  worth 
about  four  guineas  each." — The  Hutear. 

*  **  For  some  time  we  contented  ourselves  with  keeping  pointers  and 
(r^hoonds,  and  inHnlging  as  often  as  opportonitiea  OTOred  in  the  sports 
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vrere  cantoned  generallj  in  advance.  Finding  himself  enabled 
to  qnit  the  army  for  a  time,  Lord  Wellington  set  out  for  the 
Alemtejo,  to  confer  with  Marshal  Beresford,  and  inspect  the' 
detached  divisions. 

of  shooting,  coursing,  and  fishing ;  but  now  a  taste  for  hunting  began  to 
prevail  amongst  us»  and  fox  •hounds  and  harriers,  more  or  less  numerous 
and  good,  were  established  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  army.  At 
head-quarters  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  become  possessed  of  an  excel- 
lent pack,  which  afforded  us  much  amusement,  and  occupied  time  which 
otherwise  would  have  hung  heavily  on  our  hands.  In  our  quarters  we 
lived  gaily  and  well :  a  spirit  of  good-fellowship  and  hospitality  every  where 
prevsiled;  and  in  them,  war,  balls,  private  theatriods,  and  agreeable 
parties^  were  things  of  continual  occurrence." — Lord  Londonderry, 
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PALL  OFBADAJOZ-TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  BAROSA. 

Badajos  inTested. — Death  of  Menacho. — Pall  of  the  city  .^French  raOTe- 
ments. — Affair  at  Campo  Mayor. — Positioii  of  Beresford. — Expedition 
under  GrBhBm.*->Battle  of  Barosa. 

Badajoz  had  received  an  addition  to  its  garrison  from  some 
Spanish  troops  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  at  Gevora. 
The  fortress  was  in  excellent  condition  for  defence,  plentifully 
supplied  with  ammunition,  and  with  ahundant  provisions  for 
its  defenders.  All,  of  course,  was  in  favour  of  its  holding 
out ;  and  Raphael  Menacho,  an  officer  of  distinguished  gal- 
lantry, had  been  appointed  governor. 

The  French  broke  ground  without  loss  of  time,  and  sate 
down  before  the  place ;  while  the  garrison  exhibited  the  best 
spirit,  and  bj  their  bold  and  frequent  sallies,  occasioned  the 
greatest  annoyance  to  the  besiegers.  Menacho  retrenched  the 
streets,  and  made  necessary  preparations  for  a  stubborn 
defence,  which  equally  evinced  his  ability  as  an  officer  and 
determination  as  a  man. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  French  having  pushed  their 
approaches  to  the  covered- way,  to  enable  them  to  blow  down 
the  counterscarp,*  the  Spanish  governor  determined  on  a 
sally.  It  was  bravely  executed,  and  Menacho,  in  person,  led 
the  sortie.  The  batteries  near  the  counterscarp  were  de- 
stroyed, the  guns  spiked,  and  the  works  ruined.  But,  aJas ! 
this  success  was  dearly  purchased,  for  the  brave  veteran  was 
killed  in  the  rn^Ue. 

His  successor,  a  dastardly  and  treacherous  villain,  obeyed 
the  first  summons — and  having  secured  liberty  for  himself,  at 

*  The  covered-way  is  the  space  extending  round  the  counterscarp. 
The  eounterecarpt  the  slope  of  the  ditch,  facing  the  hody  of  the  place. 
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onee  mmendered  the  fortress.  To  mark  probably,  tbeir  own 
sense  of  the  dishonour  this  base  act  of  oowardioe  had  entailed 
upon  the  garrison,  the  Spanish  workmen  were  obliged  by  the 
fVench  to  enlarge  the  breach,  in  order  to  admit  the  grenadiers 
to  pass  through  it. 

Sonlt,  after  the  £edl  of  Badajoz,  returned  to  Seville ;  Mortier 
marched  upon  Campo  Mayor;  and  Latoor  Manbonrg  occupied 
Albuquerque  and  Alcantara  with  the  cavalinr*  Though  but  a 
weak  place,  and  mounted  wiUi  a  few  guns,  Campo  Mayor  was 
bravely  defended  by  a  Portuguese  officer  named  Tallia— and 
only  surrendered  to  the  French  when  a  longer  resistance  was 
neither  prudent  nor  practicable. 

Bereidbrd  had  received  directions  from  Lord  Wellington  to 
reduce  Badajoz,  and  relieve  Campo  Mayor.  On  the  26th,  his 
advanced  guard,  consisting  of  a  strong  corps  of  infantry  and 
two  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  dragoons,  appeared 
before  Campo  Mayor  as  the  French  were  in  the  very  act  of 
retiring  from  the  place,  and  removing  their  siege  artilleiy 
nnder  the  protection  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry  and  field  guns. 
Colbome  marched  with  the  in£suitry  on  the  right— Head,  with 
the  Idth  light  dragoons,  and  two  squadrons  of  Portuguese,  on 
the  left — and  the  heavy  cavalry  formed  a  reserve.  Perceiving 
that  their  battering  tram  was  endangered,  the  French  cavalry, 
as  the  ground  over  which  they  were  retiring  was  favourable 
for  the  movement,  charged  the  1 3th.  But  they  were  vigorously 
repulsed;  and,  failing  in  breaking  the  British,  the  whole, 
consisting  of  four  regiments,  drew  up  in  front,  forming  an 
imposing  line.  The  Idth  instantly  formed  and  galloped 
forward — ^and  nothing  could  have  been  more  splendid  than 
their  charge.  They  rode  fairly  through  the  French,— over- 
took and  cut  down  many  of  the  gunners,  and  at  last  entirely 
headed  the  line  of  march,  keeping  up  a  fierce  and  straggling 
encounter  with  the  broken  horsemen  of  the  enemy,  until  some 
of  the  English  dragoons  actually  reached  the  gates  of  Badajoz, 
where  a  few  of  them  were  captured.* 

*  **  After  receiving  the  praise  his  gallantry  merited,  we  hare  heard 
tiiat  Colonel  Head  was  addressed,  '  I  believe.  Colonel,  that  you  would 
have  galloped  into  Badajoz  if  the  gates  had  been  open.'  '  Faith,  General^ 
I  believe  I  would,'  was  the  Irish  answer." — A  Campaigner, 
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It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  this  dashing  exploit  of  the 
light  cavalry  did  not  receive  the  support  it  merited.  Had  the 
heavy  dragoons  been  vigorously  pushed  forward,  the  detach- 
ment and  their  guns  must  have  been  necessarily  cut  off.  In 
the  affair,  the  French  lost  nearly  three  hundred  men,  including 
a  colonel  of  dragoons — and  a  howitzer  was  secured  by  the 
British. 

Marshal  Beresford  continued  his  operations,  and  made 
preparations  for  the  investment  of  Badajoz;  Olivenza  was 
reduced ;  the  French  nearly  expelled  from  Estremadura ;  and 
in  a  cavalry  affair  at  Santos  Maimona,  the  enemy  were  charged 
and  broken,  with  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  prisoners. 

On  the  21st,  Lord  Wellington  arrived — and  on  the  22nd 
he  passed  the  Caya  with  a  strong  corps  of  German  and  Por- 
tuguese cavalry,  and  made  a  reconnaissance  of  Badajoz.  The 
governor  showed  him  his  garrison, — for,  to  save  a  convoy  that 
was  approaching,  he  marched  all  his  disposable  troops  from 
the  town. 

To  Marshal  Beresford  a  trust  of  serious  responsibility  was 
confided.  He  had  Badajoz  to  occupy  him  on  one  hand,  with 
every  reason  to  expect  that  Soult  would  advance,  and  raise 
the  siege  if  possible— and  under  these  circumstances,  a  battle 
might  be  anticipated.  The  marshal  was  also  authorized  by 
Lord  Wellington,  in  the  event  of  his  being  able  to  engage  the 
French  on  fair  terms,  to  accept  battle  at  Albuera. 

Another  action,  by  a  British  general  of  division,  occurred, 
arising  from  the  attempt  of  an  Anglo-Spanish  army  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Cadiz.  All  bade  fair  for  success,  as  the  French 
had  scarcely  ten  thousand  men  in  their  lines,  while  in  the  city 
and  Isle  de  Leon,  the  Spanish  force  was  more  than  twenty 
thousand.  On  this  occasion,  Graham  acted  under  the  com- 
mand of  La  Pena, — ^and  eleven  thousand  allied  troops  were 
despatched  from  Cadiz  to  Tarifa,  to  operate  against  the 
enemy's  rear  at  Chiclana ;  while  it  was  arranged  that  Zayas, 
who  commanded  in  the  Isle  de  Leon,  should  pass  his  troops 
over  San  Petri  near  the  sea,  and  unite  in  a  combined  attack. 

After  much  delay,  occasioned  by  tempestuous  weather,  the 
troops  and  artillery  were  safely  assembled  at  Tarifa  on  the 
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27tli ;  and  when  joined  by  the  28th  regiment  and  the  flank 
eompanies  of  the  9th  and  82nd,  thej  numbered  about  four 
thousand  ^ye  hundred  effectiye  men. 

General  La  Pena  arrived  the  same  day  with  seven  thousand 
SpaniardB ;  and  on  the  next,  the  united  force  moved  through 
the  passes  of  the  Ronda  hills,  and  halted  within  four  leagues 
of  the  French  outposts.  The  commands  of  the  allies  were 
thus  distributed, — ^the  vanguard  to  Lardittble,  the  centre  to 
the  Prince  of  Anglona,  the  reserve  to  Oeneral  Graham,  and 
the  cavalry  to  Colonel  Whittingham.  Victor,  though  ap- 
prized of  the  activity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  march  of 
Creneral  Graham,  could  not  correctly  ascertain  the  point  upon 
which  their  intended  operations  would  be  directed;  and 
therefore,  with  eleven  thousand  choice  troops,  he  took  post  io 
observation  between  the  roads  of  Conil  and  Medina. 

On  the  2nd,  the  capture  of  Casa  Viejas,  increased  La 
Pena's  force  by  sixteen  hundred  infantry,  and  a  number  of 
guerilla  horse.  Until  the  5th,  he  continued  his  movements— 
and,  after  his  advanced  guard  had  been  roughly  handled  by  a 
squadron  of  French  dragoons,  he  halted  on  the  Cerro  de 
Puerco — ^more  generally  and  gloriously  known  as  the  heights 
of  Barosa. 

Borosa,  though  not  a  high  hill,  rises  considerably  above  the 
rugged  plain  it  overlooks,  and  stands  four  miles  inland  from 
the  d6bouchement  of  the  Santi  Petri.  The  plain  is  bounded  on 
the  right  by  the  forest  of  Chiclana,  on  the  left  by  clifls  on  the 
sea-beach,  and  on  the  centre  by  a  pine  wood,  beyond  which 
the  hill  of  Bermeja  rises. 

The  irregularity  and  tardiness  of  the  Spanish  movements 
gave  a  portentous  warning  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
them  in  the  field.  They  occupied  fifteen  hours  in  executing 
a  moderate  march,  passing  over  the  ground  in  a  rambling  and 
disorderly  manner,  that  seemed  rather  like  peasants  wander- 
ing from  a  fair,  than  troops  moving  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  La  Pena,  without  waiting  to  correct  his  broken 
ranks,  sent  on  a  vanguard  to  Zayas ;  while  his  rear,  entirely 
separated  from  the  centre,  was  still  straggling  over  the 
country, — and  contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  Graham, 
who  implored  him  to  hold  Barosa,  he  declined  his  advice,  and 
ordered  the  British  to  march  through  the  pine  wood  on  Ber* 
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meja.  Graham,  supposing  that  Anglona's  division  and  the 
cayalry  would  continuo  to  occupy  the  hill,  leaving  the  flank 
companies  of  the  9th  and  82nd  to  protect  his  baggage,  obeyed 
the  order,  and  commenced  his  march.  But  the  astonishment 
of  the  English  general  was  unbounded,  when,  on  entering  the 
wood,  he  saw  La  Pena  moving  his  entire  corps  from  the 
heights  of  Barosa,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  batta- 
lions and  as  many  pieces  of  artillery. 

Unfortunately,  the  English  General  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  had  observed  that  Barosa  was  abandoned.  Victor, 
concealed  in  the  forest  of  Chiclana,  anxiously  watched  the 
movements  of  the  allies.  He  saw  the  fatal  error  committed 
by  the  Spanish  leader — and  instantly  made  dispositions  to 
profit  from  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  his  antagonist. 

The  French  Marshal,  having  selected  three  grenadier  bat- 
talions as  reserves,  strengthened  his  left  wing  with  two,  and 
three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  while  the  other  was  attached  to 
his  centre.  Buffin  commanded  the  left,  Laval  the  centre; 
while  Yillatte,  with  two  thousand  &7e  hundred  infeuitry, 
covered  the  camp,  and  watched  the  Spaniards  at  Santa  Petri 
and  Bermeja.  The  cavalry,  stationed  at  Medina  and  Arcos, 
were  ordered  by  Victor  to  move  on  Vejer  and  cut  off  the  allies 
-*-for  on  their  certain  defeat  the  French  General  entertained 
no  doubt. 

The  time  was  admirably  chosen  for  a  decisive  movement. 
The  British  corps  were  defiling  through  the  wood  —  the 
strength  of  the  Spaniards  posted  on  the  Bermeja — another 
division  pursued  a  straggling  march  on  Vejer  —  and  a 
fourth,  in  great  confusion,  was  at  Barosa,  as  a  protection  to 
the  baggage.  Making  Viilatte's  division  a  pivot,  Victor 
pushed  Idival  at  once  against  the  British, — and  ascending  the 
back  of  the  hill  with  RufiSin's  brigade,  he  threw  himself 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Medina,  dispersed  the  camp  fol- 
lowers in  an  instant,  and  captured  the  guns  and  baggage. 

Graham,  when  apprised  of  this  sudden  and  unexpected  move* 
ment,  countermarched  directly  on  the  plain,  to  co-operate,  as 
he  believed,  with  La  Pena,  whom  he  calculated  on  finding  on 
the  heights — ^but  never  was  reliance  placed  by  a  brave  soldier 
on  a  more  worthless  ally.  The  Spaniard  had  deceived  him— 
himself  was  gone— his  mob-soldiery  were  fugitives — ^Buffin 
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on  ihe  bdglits — the  French  oaTahy  between  him  wad  the  eea 
—and  Laval  dose  on  the  left  flank  of  the  British. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  perilous  ntuation — and  in  that  exiie- 
mity,  the  braye  old  man  to  whom  the  British  had  been  for- 
tnnately  confided,  prored  himself  worthy  of  the  tmst  He 
saw  the  ruin  of  retreat^-Hsafetj  lay  in  daring — and  though 
the  enemy  held  the  key  of  the  position  with  fresh  troops, 
GrahaooDi  boldly  determined  to  attack  them  with  his  weaned 
ones. 

The  battle  was  instantly  commenced.  Duncan's  artillery 
opened  a  furious  cannonade  on  the  column  of  Laval ;  and 
Colonel  Barnard,  with  the  rifles  and  Portuguese  Ca9adore8, 
extended  to  the  left  and  began  firing.  The  rest  of  the  British 
troops  formed  two  masses,  without  regard  to  regiments  or 
brigades ;  one,  under  General  Dilkes,  marched  direct  against 
Buffin, — ^and  the  other  under  Colonel  Whately,  boldly  attacked 
LavaL  On  both  sides  the  guns  poured  a  torrent  of  grape  and 
canister  over  the  field ;  the  infantry  kept  up  a  withering  fire; 
and  both  sides  advanced,  for  both  seemed  anxious  to  bring 
the  contest  to  an  issue.  Whately,  when  the  lines  approached, 
came  forward  to  the  charge—- he  drove  the  first  line  on  the 
second,  and  routed  both  with  slaughter. 

Brown  had  marched  at  once  on  Buffin,  and  though  half  his 
small  number  had  been  annihibted  by  an  overwhelming  fire, 
he  held  his  ground  till  Dilkes  came  to  his  assistance.  Never 
pauring  to  correct  their  formation,  which  the  rugged  hill  had 
considerably  disorganized,  on  came  the  British  desperately—^ 
they  were  still  struggling  to  attain  the  summit — andapproacLong 
the  ridge,  breathless  and  disordered,  their  opponents  advanced 
to  meet  them.  A  furious  combat,  hand  to  hand  ensued-^for 
a  moment  victory  seemed  doubtful— but  the  British  fought 
with  a  ferocity  that  nothing  could  oppose.  Whole  sections 
went  down,  but  still  the  others  pressed  forward.  BufiGui  and 
Bousseau,  who  commanded  the  elite  of  the  grenadiers,  fell 
mortally  wounded.  The  British  never  paused — on  they  went, 
delivering  volley  after  volley — ^forcing  the  French  over  the 
heights,  and  defeating  them  with  the  loss  of  their  guns. 

The  divisions  of  Victor,  though  dreadfully  cut  up,  fell  back 
on  each  other  for  mutual  support,  and  endeavoured  to  rally—* 
bat  Duncan's  guns  were  moved  forward,  and  opened  a  close 
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and  murderous  fire  that  prevented  a  possibility  of  reforming. 
Nothing  coold  save  the  shattered  battalions  from  that  exter- 
minating cannonade  but  an  instant  retreat  —  and  Victor 
retired,  leaving  the  British  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
field,  from  which  want  of  food  and  continued  fatigue,  while 
under  arms  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  of  course  prevented 
them  from  moving  in  pursuit. 

•  Never  was  there  a  shorter,  and  never  a  bloodier  conflict. 
Though  it  lasted  scarcely  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  out  of  the 
handful  of  British  troops  engaged,  a  loss  was  sustained  of 
fifty  officers,  sixty  sergeants,  and  eleven  hundred  rank  and 
file.  The  French,  besides  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
lost  six  guns,  an  eagle,  and  two  generals,  with  nearly  five 
hundred  prisoners. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  dastardly  duplicity  with  which 
the  Spanish  general  abandoned  hid  gallant  ally.  La  Pena 
never  made  a  movement  towards  the  succour  of  the  British — 
and  although  the  French  cavalry  scarcely  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  Spanish,  under  Whittingham,  amounted  to 
more  than  six,  the  latter  never  drew  a  sabre.  Never  was 
there  a  finer  field  for  cavalry  to  act  upon  with  effect — Ruffin's 
left  was  perfectly  open — and  even  a  demonstration  of  attack 
must  have  turned  defeat  to  ruin.  Three  troops  of  German 
hussars,  under  Ponsonby,  reached  the  field  at  the  close  of  the 
battle,  just  iis  the  beaten  divisions  were  attempting  to  unite. 
They  charged  through  the  French  squadrons,  overthrew  them, 
captured  two  guns,  and  sabred  many  of  Ruffin's  grenadiers, 
while  endeavouring  to  regain  their  ranks. 

To  paint  the  character  of  Barosa  in  a  few  words,  Napier's 
will  best  describe  it.  ^'  The  contemptible  feebleness  of  La 
Pena  furnished  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  heroic  vigour  of 
Graham,*  whose  attack  was  an  inspiration  rather  than  a 

*  After  the  batde  of  Barosa,  the  wounded  of  both  nations  were,  from 
want  of  means  of  transport,  necessarily  left  upon  the  field  of  action  the 
whole  night,  and  part  of  the  following  day.  General  Rousseau,  a  French 
general  of  division,  was  of  the  number ;  his  dog,  a  white  one  of  the  poodle 
kind,  which  had  been  left  in  quarters  upon  the  adyance  of  the  French 
foxvse,  finding  that  the  general  returned  not  with  those  who  escaped  from 
the  battle,  set  out  in  search  of  him ;  found  him  at  night  in  his  dreary  rest- 
ing-place,  and  expressed  his  affliction  by  moans,  and  by  licking  the  handi 
and  fieetof  his  dying  master.  When  the  fatal  crisis  took  pbcci  some  hours 
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lesolution — so  wise,  so  sadden  was  the  dedaioii,  so  swift,  so 
conclusive  was  the  execution." 

after,  he  seemed  Mly  aware  of  the  dreadful  change,  attached  himielf  doaelj 
to  the  body,  and  for  three  days  refnaed  the  Bustenance  which  was  offered 
him. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  interment  of  the  dead,  the  body 
of  the  general  was,  like  the  rest,  committed  to  its  honourable  graTe ;  the 
dog  lay  down  npon  the  earth,  which  covered  the  beloved  remains,  and 
evinced  by  silence  and  deep  dejection  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  he  had  sos- 
tained.  The  English  commander.  General  Graham,  whose  fine  feelings 
had  prompted  him  to  superintend  the  last  duties  due  to  the  gallant  slain, 
•observed  the  firiendless  mourner,  drew  him,  now  no  longer  resisting,  from 
the  spot,  and  gave  him  his  protection,  whidi  he  continued  to  him  until  his 
death,  many  years  after,  at  the  genenl'i  rwidence  in  Perthshire. 
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BATTLE  OF  FUENTES  D'ONORa 

Mas9eaA  tajke^  the  $eld.-^ Attempts  to  relieve  4iincidft.^Log4Wtflini>im 
pcevei^ts  it^— Bsiile  of  Fncntoi  4'Qnonx. 

Tw&  Bjmy  of  PoH«gaJ,  xmdoteei  hj  that  of  Ihe  n^irik,  ani 
two  <&yi8iQii&  ei  the  Bin^  ^^HP'^  mmotoriag  iorty  tbooflaad 
kifBaiitry,  and  aeadiy  fe«r  tkousand  hanie)  <j[tntted  their  castoi)- 
ments ;  while  Wemngton,  apprised  of  this  concentration,  has- 
tened from  the  south  to  Formosa,  and  resumed  the  command 
of  the  allies,  whose  force  might  he  computed  at  thirty-tiro 
thousand  infeuitry,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry. 

Massena's  great  ohject  in  taking  the  field  again,  was  to  raise 
the  hlockade  of  Almeida,  then  closely  invested  hy  Lord  Wel- 
lington ;  while  the  English  commander,  determined  that  this 
important  fortress  should  not  be  relieyed,  resolved,  even  on 
unfstYourable  ground  and  with  an  inferior  force,  to  risk  a 
battle. 

The  river  Coa  flows  past  Almeida — ^its  banks  are  dangerous 
and  steep,  and  its  points  of  passage  few.  Beside  the  bridge 
of  the  city,  there  is  a  second,  seven  miles  up  the  stream,  at 
Castello  Bom;  and  a  third,  twenty  miles  fEirther  still,  at 
Sabugal.  To  fight  with  the  river  in  his  rear  was  hazardous  ; 
but  Wellington  had  decided  on  his  course  of  action,  and  accord- 
ingly he  sdected  the  best  position  which  a  country  of  no  great 
military  strength  would  afford. 

The  Duas  Casas  runs  in  a  northerly  course  and  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Coa,  having  on  its  left  bank  the  village  of 
Fuentes  d'Onoro.  It  is  a  sweet  hamlet,  and  prettily  situated 
in  front  of  a  sloping  hill  of  easy  access,  here  and  there  inter- 
sprinkled  with  woods  of  cork  and  ilex.  The  village  was  a 
feature  of  considerable  military  importance,  the  channel  of  the 
Duas  Casas  being  rocky  and  broken,  and  its  banks  generally 
steep.  Fuentes  was  occupied  by  the  light  troops — the  third 
division  were  posted  on  a  ridge  crossing  the  road  to  "Villa 
Formosa — ^the  brigades  of  Craufurd  and  Campbell  had  formed 
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beliind  the  fiQage  of  Alameda^  to  obeerre  the  hiidge  oTer  the 
DiuM  CasaB— -Pack's  <£yisioii  obseirod  Almeida  cloeely,  and 
diut  in  the  garrison — ^Erskine  held  the  great  road  that  erossM 
the  Dnas  Casajs  bj  a  ford — while  the  guerilla  cavalry  were  " 
placed  in  eheerratioii,  two  milee  oa  Hfee  ri^t,  at  the  Tillage  of 
Nara-de-AyCT.  The  position  was  yeij  eztensiTe,  ooyeiing, 
hmxk  flank  to  flank,  a  sm&ee  of  neady  six  autles. 

The  military  attitude  which  the  aUfed  eommaDder  held, 
eompared  with  that  of  the  preoedii^  year,  was  angularly 
fkm^Aged.  Then,  his  hemg  ahle  to  m«.intain  himsdf  in  the 
eenntry  was  move  than  qaestioBable ;  now,  and  in  the  finee  of 
those  eerps  who  had  driren  him  on  Tones  Yedras,  he  stood 
wi&  a  £yided  force  ■  and  while  two  sieges  were  being  canned 
CB,  he  protected  the  great  roads^  by  wluch  the  diriaioiifl  who 
conducted  then  were  seeared ;  and,  as  Msolts  best  proTed» 
akten^pted  nothing  beyond  what  he  had  means  and  talents 
te  effect. 

Ob  the  1st  and  2atA  «f  May,  Meiiii>iin>  with  an  inmease 
conToy,  paand  the  rirem  Agoeda  awl  Aiaya,  with  the  intcn- 
tieni  of  leiisTfing  AlflBttda,  and  psevidbg  it  witli  eroy  means 
lov  menring'  a  piuisswted  defence.  On  the  Sxd,  ia  the  eyening> 
the  Freoch  Biabk  eorpe  appeared  on  the  heists  abore  Fnentss 
d'OmnroySBid  eoDnMuced  a  liToly  canBonade^  foUocwed  up  by  a 
inrions  assault  upon  the  Tillage.  The  light  companies,  who 
held  Foentes,  sustained  the  atta^  hraTely,  nntil  they  were 
mpported  by  the  71st,  and,  as  the  affiur  grew  wanaer,  by  the 
79&t  and  24&  Cokmel  Williams  was  wouBd6d-.«nd  the 
coBUHand  denpebring  en  Colonel  Cameron,  he  remedied  a  tenu* 
perary  diaexder  that  had  been  occasioned  by  the  £Etll  of  ssTeral 
•fieess,  and  again  rcBtoied  the  battle.  The  ground  for  a  time 
gained  by  the  French  was  indb  l^  indb  reooTezed  ;  and,  pro- 
bdbly,  during  the  Peninsular  conflicts,  a  doaer  oombu^  was 
nerer  maintained,  aa^  in  the  main  street  particularly,  the  nTal 
troops  fMght  £urly  hand  to  hand. 

The  TwdA  were  Anally  expelled  from  the  Tillage.  Night 
was  dosing;  undismayed  by  a  heaTy  los%  and  unwearied  by  a 
hardly-contested  action,  a  cannon — as  it  appeared  to  be — 
being  seen  on  the  adjacent  heights,  the  71st  dashed  across  the 
rimlet,  and  bearing  down  all  resistance,  reached  and  won  the 
eh^ect  of  ibaat  enterprise.     On  reaching  it,  howcTer,  the  High^ 
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IsndeiB  di£KX)Tered  that  in  the  haze  of  evening  they  had  mis- 
taken a  tumbrel  for  a  gun — but  they  bore  it  off,  a  trophy  of 
their  gallantry. 

The  British  regiments  held  the  village.  The  next  day 
passed  quietly  over,  while  Massena  carefully  reconnoitred  the 
position  of  his  opponent.  It  was  suspected  that  he  intended 
to  change  his  plan  of  attack,  and  manceuvre  on  the  right  ; 
and  to  secure  that  flank,  Houston's  division  was  moved  to 
Posa  Yelha,  the  ground  there  being  weak,  and  the  river  ford- 
able.  As  had  been  anticipated,  favoured  by  the  darkness, 
Massena  '^  marched  his  troops  bodily  to  the  left,"*  placing  his 
whole  cavalry,  with  Junot's  corps,  right  in  front  of  Houston's 
division.  A  correspondent  movement  was  consequently  made  ; 
Spencer's  and  Picton's  divisions  moved  to  the  right,  and  Crau-^ 
furd,  with  the  cavalry,  marched  to  support  Houston.' 

At  daybreak  the  attack  was  made.  Junot  carried  the  vil- 
lage of  Posa  Velha,  and  the  French  cavalry  drove  in  that  of 
the  allies.  But  the  infantry,  supported  by  the  horse  artillery, 
repulsed  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back  with  loss. 

A  difficult  and  a  daring  change  of  position  was  now  required  ; 
and  Lord  Wellington,  abandoning  his  communication  with  the 
bridge  at  SabugaJ,  retired  his  right,  and  formed  line  at  right 
angles  with  his  first  formation,  extending  from  the  Duas  Casas, 
towards  Frenada  on  the  Coa. 

This  necessary  operation  obliged  the  seventh  and  light  divi- 
sions, in  the  face  of  a  bold  and  powerful  cavaby,  to  retire 
nearly  two  miles ;  and  it  required  all  the  steadiness  and  rapid- 
ity of  British  light  infa^ntry  to  effect  the  movement  safely. 
Few  as  the  British  cavalry  were,  they  charged  the  enemy  fre- 
quently, and  always  with  success ;  while  the  horse  artillery 
sustained  their  well-earned  reputation,  acting  with  a  boldness 
that  at  times  almost  exposed  them  to  certain  capture.  Ram- 
say's troop  was  at  one  time  actually  cut  off — ^but  by  the 
bravery  of  the  men  and  the  superior  quality  of  his  horses,  he 
gaUoped  through  the  surrounding  hussars,  and  carried  off  his 
battery. t     The  infantry,   in  squares  of  battalions,  repelled 

*  Narrative  by  Colonel  Jones. 

t  At  one  place,  however,  the  fiiry  of  the  fight  aeemed  for  a  time  to 
centre.  **  A  great  commotion  was  observed  among  the  French  sqnadrons ; 
men  and  offioen  closed  in  oonfusion  towards  one  point  where  a  thick  dnst 
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erery  cliarge ;  while  tbe  Chasseurs  Brittaniqae  kept  up  a 
flanking  fire,  that,  while  the  retrogression  of  the  British  was 
being  effected,  entailed  a  considerable  loss  on  the  assailants 
who  were  pressing  them  closely. 

The  new  position  of  the  British  was  most  formidable.  The 
right  appuied  upon  a  hill,  topped  by  an  ancient  tower,  and 
the  alignement  was  so  judiciously  taken  up,  that  Massena 
did  not  venture  to  assail  it. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  a  furious  attack  was 
repeated  on  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, all  were  brought  to  bear  —  a  tremendous  cannonade 
opened  on  the  devoted  village — and  the  assault  was  made  at 
the  isame  moment  on  flanks  and  front  together.  Desperate 
fighting  in  the  streets  and  churchyard  took  place.  The 
French  feeding  the  attacking  troops  with  fresh  numbers, 
pressed  the  three  regiments,*  that  held  the  upper  village, 
severely ; — but  after  one  of  the  closest  and  most  desperate 
combats  that  has  ever  been  maintained,  a  bayonet  charge  of 
the  88th  decided  the  contest  ;t  and  the  assailants,  notwith- 
standing their  vastly  superior  force,  wera  driven  with  pro- 
was  rising,  and  where  load  cries  and  the  sparkling  of  blades  and  flashing 
of  pistols  indicated  some  extraordinary  occurrence.  Suddenly  the  multi- 
tude was  violently  agitated,  an  English  shout  arose,  the  mass  was  rent 
asunder,  and  Norman  Ramsay  burst  forth  at  the  head  of  his  batteiy,  his 
horses  breathing  fire,  and  stretching  like  greyhounds  along  the  plain,  his 
guns  bounding  like  things  of  no  weight,  and  die  mounted  gunners  in  dose 
and  compact  order  protecting  the  rear." — Napier, 
*  74th,  83rd,  and  88th. 

t  The  final  charge  that  decided  the  possession  of  the  Tillage,  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th,  was  made  by  the  88th.  That  it  was  a  splendid  affair 
may  be  inferred  from  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  man,  who  for  some 
unknown  reason,  detested  that  gallant  regiment,  and  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  his  feelings  of  dislike. 

Speaking  of  the  attack  on  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  Picton,  in  a  letter  to  his 
uncle,  says,  '*  It  was  defended  in  the  most  determined  manner  by  the  71  st, 
24th,  and  79th.  About  two  o'clock,  however,  these  regiments  began  to 
give  way,  and  fell  back  on  more  defensible  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  when  at  this  moment  the  88th,  under  Colonel  Wallace,  and  led  on 
by  Major-general  Mackinnon,  was  ordered  to  move  up  and  support  them. 
This  was  done  in  admirable  order ;  and  they  made  so  overwhelming  a 
charge  through  the  streets,  that  they  drove  the  enemy  from  the  village 
with  immense  loss.''  In  fact,  the  charge  of  the  88th  was  so  brilliant  and 
dedsive,  that  tbe  French  never  ventured  to  enter  the  streets  again. 


li^  FRENCH  RETRBAT   UPON  GIUOAD  BODSKBO. 

4igiott9  fikogbter  irom  Fueates ;  tke  upper  riUa^  i 

m  posBeeskui  of  its  gaJLbat  dellNidetB,  aod  ihd  kirer  in  ^  the 

sUdBt  oocapation  o£  the  dead." 

Eyening  closed  the  combat  Masaena's  ooUnnui  oa  ihm 
lig^t  weie  halted — aad  his  dxth  diyiooii,  with  which  he  had 
endeaToored  to  stoim  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  withdmwii*-*-die  whole 
French  army  biyoua<Mag  in  the  order  in  whidi  tfaej  had, 
stood  when  the  engagement  closed.  The  British  lighted  thw 
files,  posted  their  pickets^  and  ooenpied  the  field  they  had  so 
brayely  held ;  and  ^  both  parties  ky  down  to  rest,  with  a 
oonfideat  assorance  on  their  minds,  that  the  battle  wms  o&Iy 
intermitted  till  the  return  of  daylight" 

A  brigade  of  the  light  diyision  raiieYed  the  hniv«  deleodei» 
of  Fuentes,^  and  prq^antory  to  the  expected  renewid  ni. 
attack,  they  threw  up  some  works  to  defend  the  upper  Tillage 
and  the  ground  behind  it  But  these  ^eeautionfl  wtBb 
uaneoesgary ;  Massena  remained  for  the  next  day  in  ficealt  ef 
his  antagonist.  fiThibiting  no  anxiety  to  renew  the  oombiU* 
The  7th  found  the  British,  as  usual^  under  ftfrns  at  daffoi^  hut 
the  daAT  passed  ae  guiedy  as  the  pieoeding  one  had  done.  On 
the  8tib,  howeyer,  the  French  colnmns  were  obseryed  in  full 
retreat,  marching  on  the  road  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  Massena^ 
with  an  army  reinfoioed  by  eyety  battaiien  and  sqfuadion  faa 
eould  eoUeet  &om  Gallima  and  Castile,  had  been  oom^etdy 
beaten  by  a  wing  of  the  foitish  army,  consisting  of  three 
£yisions  only.  With  that  unblushing  assuranoe,  £or  which 
the  French  marshals  haye  been  remarkable,  of  chan^ng 
defeat  into  conquest,  Massena  did  not  hentale  to  eali  Fuentes 
d'Onoro  a  yietory.  But  the  object  for  which  the  battle  was 
fought  was  unattained — ^he  &iled  in  succouring  the  beleaguered 
city — and  Almeida  was  left  to  its  fftte. 

^  The  French  officers  were  cemnxred  for  continvung  tivsae  lUtftdcB  on 
the  irilUge,  Instead  of  aewiling  the  right  **  At  Faentes  d'Onoro  the 
British  army  stood,  after  tiie  right  wing  was  thrown  back,  on  perfoetiiy 
Open  and  level  ground,  one  point  only  resting  on  the  strong  yiUage  in 
qnestion ;  yet  was  that  strong  point  constantly  attacked,  while  the  army 
was  left  totally  nnassailed.  At  Albnera  the  French  employed  the  whole 
ef  Qodhiot's  division  of  inftntry  in  tbe  attack  of  the  tUl^ge  that  gites 
Its  name  to  the  battle ;  yet,  when  eracoated  by  Alton's  brigades,  it  proved 
of  no  use  whatever,  for  the  battle  was  fong^t  and  decided  on  open  gromid, 
et  the  other  exiremltj  of  the  field,  where  an  entire  division  of  hifantry 
would  probably  hsve  turned  the  ftite  of  the  day."— lt«ov^ 
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In  a  close  and  sangainary  contest,  like  that  of  Fnentes 
d'OnoTO,  the  loss  on  both  sides  mnst  necessarily  be  immense. 
The  British  had  two  hundred  killed,  one  thousand  and  twenty- 
dight  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  missing. 
The  French  suffered  much  more  heavily ;  and  it  was  computed 
that  nettriy  &te  lliouaand  of  HaflsemTs  amy  were  rendered 
hart  de  combat.  In  the  lower  village  of  Fuentes  alone,  two 
hundred  dead  bodies  were  reckoned. 

In  the  conduct  of  an  affair  which  terminated  eo  gloriously 
for  the  diviriouA  engaged,  the  system  of  deleaee  adopted  by 
lioid  Wdlingt(»i  was  v^ery  masterly.  Everf  aim  of  his  force 
was  happily  ^nployed,  and  all  weie  w«li  combined  fbir  mutual 
ptotectkn.  Massena  had  eveiy  advantage  for  ananging  his 
^ftttack — ^for  thick  woods  in  front  enabled  him  to  form  his 
colonuw  im8een~-and  until  the  moment  of  their  d^hamekmmmU^ 
none  ooold  tdl  their  sUe^gth,  or  even  guees  theplaeeon  wkMi 
thor  were^about  to  be  dirooted*  Heiioe,  the  Fienoh  nefefthal 
had  the  mdans  of  pouring  a  mass  of  infiuatrjr  oa  any  poiat  he 
p)ea0ed--'>-ttnd  of  making  a  serious  impression  before  tfoo^ 
eoald  be  moved  forward  to  meet  and  repel  the  assttdU  E&i 
superiority  in  cavalry  and  artilleiy  was  great.  He  aught, 
nnder  a  cannonade  that  the  Britidi  guna  ooald  sot  have 
answered^  hav«  bix>aght  forward  his  cavalnr  en  mwhm,  «q^ 
l^orted  by  columns  of  in&ntiy,*— and  tha  aUaed  line,  under  a 
masked  movement  of  this  kind,  would  in  all  ptohability  have 
beenpenetrated.  Or,  by  bringing  his  cavaliy  round  the  right  of 
the  British  flank,  and  crossing  we  Ooa,  he  midit  have  oUi^^ 
Lord  Wellington  to  pass  the  river  under  the  greatest  dis- 
advantages. Indeed,  this  was  apprehended  on  the  5th'  aad 
diere  was  but  one  alternative,  eith^  to  xaise  the  blockade  of 
Almeida^  or  relinquish  the  Sabugal  road.  The  latter  was 
done.  ^^  It  was  a  bold  measure,  but  it  was  not  adopted  with- 
out due  consideration ;  and  it  received  an  ample  reward  ia  the 
successful  termination  of  this  hard-fou^t  battle." 
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BRENNIER'S  ESCAPE-AND  SUBSEaUENT 
OPERATIONS. 

Alm^da  closely  blockaded. — Brennier  destroys  the  works,  and  make* 
preparatioiis  for  escaping — Breaks  ont  from  the  fortress,  and  susoeeds* 
— Badajoz  inyested. — Progress  of  the  siege. — Interrupted  by  SonJt'a 
advance. — Beresford  raises  the  siege — Unites  with  the  Spanish  Mrxny 
under  Blake,  and  takes  a  position  at  Albuera. — Numbers  of  the  rivsd 
armies. — Their  composition.— Remarks. 

.Althottoh  the  French  moved  so  slowly  on  the  Rodrigo  load 
during  the  9th,  that  it  seemed  a  doubtful  point  whether  fiiis 
dubious  retreat  did  not  mask  some  other  plan  of  Masstna 
4irgainst  the  British  position,  the  morning  of  the  10th  dispelled 
all  anxiety  on  that  head — for  then  it  was  asoertainedi,  tkat 
nothing  but  a  few  cavalry  pickets  remained  on  the  line  of  the 
rAiaya. 

Wellington,  liberated  from  all  fear  of  present  annoyan«e> 
after  stmngthening  the  position  at  Fuentes  with  field-woiks, 
lesumed  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  To  the  sixth  division, 
nnder  Greneral  Campbell,  that  duty  was  intrusted — ^for,  unfor- 
tunately, as  the  event  turned  out,  that  officer  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  reduce  the  place. 

Too  great  confidence,  either  in  the  allied  strength  or  the 
weakness  of  the  garrison,  most  probably  led  him  to  adopt  an 
imperfect  system  of  blockade,  which  led  to  mortifying  results. 
His  dispositions  were  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  the 
right  face  of  Almeida  was  vigilantly  watched — but  there,  no 
movements  could  have  been  made  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding— ^while  the  left  unfortunately,  was  overlooked — and 
the  banks  of  the  Aqueda  and  bridge  of  Barba  del  Puerco,  on 
the  direct  route  to  the  French  outposts,  were  left  unguarded. 
This  oversight  was  generally  noticed — and  though  the  block- 
ade of  the  fortress  had  been  in  the  first  instance  unreservedly 
confided  to  Campbell,  the  faulty  method  of  his  dispositions 
obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  order  the  division  of  Sir  William 
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Erskine  to  inarch  and  observe  the  left  hoe  of  the  pkce.  But 
tliis  was  not  effected  in  proper  time-Hind  a  dekj  in  the 
transmiadon  of  orders  produced  a  very  annoying  r^nlt,  and 
enabled  the  French  garrison  to  get  away. 

Massena,  on  crossing  the  Agneda,  finding  every  effort  to 
relieve  the  fortress  impracticable,  abandoned  it  to  its  fate, 
resigning  thos  the  object  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  five 
thousand  men,  and  at  the  same  time,  losing  his  last  hold  in 
Portugal.  He  transmitted  orders  to  Brennier  by  a  private 
soldier,  who  with  great  tact  avoided  the  British  posts,  and 
reached  Almeida  safely.  In  these,  the  governor  was  diiected 
to  dismantle  the  works,  qo^t  the  fortress  in  silence,  force  his 
way  through  the  pickets,  and  march  on  Barba  del  Puerco, 
where  a  division  of  French  cavalry  and  infantry  would  be 
ready  to  protect  him. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  attempt,  beleaguered  as  Almeida 
was  by  a  force  of  such  strength  as  the  allied  army,  appeared  a 
hopeless  task ;  but  to  the  brave  nothing  is  impossible,  and  the 
bold  movement  of  Brennier  obtained  the  good  fortune  which 
it  deserved.  Instantly,  he  proceeded  to  destroy  the  works—- 
and  wasted  the  ammunition,  spiked  the  guns,  or  more  effectu- 
ally destroyed  them,  by  discharging  one  cannon  into  another. 
Frequent  explosions  were  heard  during  the  8th  and  9th,  an- 
nouncing that  the  work  of  destruction  was  proceeding.  This, 
however,  was  only  believed  to  be  an  act  preparatory  to  an 
unconditional  surrender — and  this  added  to  the  ill-judged  con- 
fidence of  the  general  who  was  intrusted  with  the  observation 
of  the  town. 

On  the  evening  of  the  l(Hh  the  French  governor  assembled 
his  superior  officers,  communicated  Massena's  instructions,  and 
then  issued  his  own.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
town  at  ten.o'dock — ^march  in  profound  silence-— and  no  matter 
what  circumstances  should  occur,  they  were  directed  to  receive 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers  without  returning  a  shot.  By  day- 
light Brennier  calculated  that  they  should  have  reached  the 
bridge — ^but  if  delayed  by  accident,  or  attacked  in  force, 
the  way  was  to  be  opened  with  the  bayonet.  The  night 
march  was  pointed  out  from  the  ramparts — and  at  eleven 
o'clock,  ufider  cover  of  an  immense  explosion,  the  biave  band 
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left  the  mined  fertcess,  and  gaidedbytke  etna,  fnu&ed  boldly 
£k  tbe  Fzeach  Ihies. 

The  flpziBgi&g  of  the  mines  wm  net  psxtirahiily  attended  to 
—lor  on  the  preceding  nighte  sin^tr  ex^beioiui  had 
lieard.     But  cuddenly  a  rejpert  wns  s^ead  that  Alamda  ^ 
desertedr— and  liiat  the  garri8(»,  with  Brenuer  at  their  I 
Vice  mardiing  Eapidly  on  Barba  del  Paeroa. 

The  pkkets  of  Pack's  Mgadaweie  at  Malpartada;  awitfaMfe 
gMuesnl,  in  ym&ag  his  oatpeete^  iitat  aaoertiiiied  the  escape  oC 
the  Ezenoh,  and  gave  an  alann.  It  wm  mow  too  latoi"  Aa 
fizist  picket  thai  of^^osed  the  gafftison  a£  AkMida  had  1>eea 
ba^oaeted — and  pashiag  throagk  the  olheca,  who  oevid  offer 
hat  trifling  <^po8itioB,  Bieaaier  aiarohed  rafUlj  oik  Bade 
aont  inuneduOely  to  apprise  Gan^pbell  of  the  ocxwrfeaoe,  wsad 
in  person  he  hung  on  the  enemy's  rear,  iadioating  the  Inie  e( 
the  ]?etxeat  hj  t]M  i^ashea  of  hu  Bmdicetij,  whidi  weie  oon- 
stantlj  kept  up.  Campbell,  thovgh  he  harried  to  the  pcimk, 
ajppeaxs  to  haye  israed  no  distiiiot  oiden8»  which  ahonld  have 
fceduoed  an  instant  parsoit  The  4th  Mfttieai  eadeaifoafed 
to  head  the  letieaikg  cQiunttb-4Nit  the  laitor  aaafohod  too  xm^ 
{ddlf  to  be  overtaken.  Bienaier's  ordOM  weie  strietlj  obeyed 

•-^the  oolunin  luixried  on and  not  a  idiot  nes  fired-  aa^  li 

leached  die  Aqneda^ 

lliere  the  Pnnoh  halted  for  their  stiagi^eia  to  ooxae  ap^  lor 
thej  had  also  diirei^ged  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  pioper  route* 
These  delays  enabled  the  2ad)  4th^  and  86th,  who  had  tktewa 
aside  their  knapsacks,  to  overtake  th^n  in  the  act  of  dossiag 
die  bridge  at  Puerco.  In  passing  they  were  exposed  to  a 
beavT  fire,  b j  which  the j  lost  one  huudbed  men — ^whiie  some 
eqnadrons  of  the  Bojals,  and  Pack's  Portagaese  li^  tzeops, 
captared  ten  officers  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  men. 

The  retreat  of  the  garrison  from  Almeida  was  admirab]|y 
planned  and  brarelj  executed.  Three-fourths  of  the  niunbtf 
were  thus  saved — and  the  doubt  is,  whether  Massoia's  asto- 
nishment or  Wdlin^n's  annoyance  atBiennier's  osca^  was 
the  greater.  Indeed,  fewer  prosperous  results  sacoeeded  the 
battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro  than  might  have  been  reasonably 
looked  for.  But  such  events  are  ever  occurring,  andfonn  the 
pioverbial  uncertainty  of  la  fortune  de  la  guerre*  ^ 
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aagvlar  escafiey  aBosSkly  femarks— ''  Offioeira  of  the  army  vamw 
depend  ufMa  it^  that  tlie  eaemj  ta  whom  thej  ate  opposed  m 
aot  leas  prodeot  than  powBif  hL"  The  oxteemo  ability  wkk 
whioh  Breanier  had  oontriy^d  not  oalj  to  tun  the  irodki^* 
hot  to  pass  Jus  gaiaiaon  ia  elaso  <»liuBa  tbroiigh  the  qaaetan 
of  the  teaarfm^  pioTod  the  tnrth  of  Losd  WoUington'o  OBtumta 
of  tho  militay  ability  of  his  opponeaia.  Loid  LondondoRT, 
in  noticiagBioBiyer'fi  azpiait,  SBj^  ^  Not  that  w«  tvty  deeply 
iKglcetted  theeeoapeof  theindiyidaab;  they  wwe  iMnava  men, 
had  made  a  bold  Yentue,  and  deeeiTed  that  it  ehoald  be 
cmwned  with  enooess."  A  leraariL  w«  ehoald  have  OYponled 
&om  a  man,  himself  a  stoat  and  daahiag  offieent 

While  Loid  Wellii^^  had  be^  obli^  to  laliini  to  Aa 
north,  in  oonseqneaee  of  Maaseaa's  moYosMnti  lor  the  seliaf  of 
Almeida,  Beiaabrd  endeaYoazed  to  ladmie  Bedi^as^  aad  sa>» 
lected,  as  its  weakest  point,  the  junotion  of  the  IUyoUss  with 
the  Qoadiana,  where  the  defences  were  zestricted  to  a  simple 
vail  ia  &ont  of  thaeastla  that  eemmands  the  town4    The 
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It  with  'leiy  kesvy  (Aaigah  plarief  oae  mnbi  the  mamte  of 
r,  so  thaJk^  wluk  wnm  ahsto  ikw  toiMNb  lfa»  hmkagmUt  «ai  a  Isai 


twhuBMBamr't  CMBp««M  Mpoftsd  to  F&ctoa  by  «i  Iridi  ottMr» 
the  amend,  aerer  reouiiabla  for  inwfifev  •f  tanaer,  hmtStf  iM|«iNA» 
*«miit  i^  devil  nm  tbB  ^ — 4h  doiBf  ?''--'•  Mh,"  ntuaed  Ui 
]]^9nDsat,*<ImppoMthejii«nMlMp.''    <<  Arieiy  T'-^Whst  thai  wm 


'Devil  A  out  of  on  en  teQ,"  Tcplied  tlw  InduNM  Mllf ;  <<  b^ 


r  w«n  veteiuqf  the  ■  ■■  iSk,  lor  lanr  sonibody  woaU  i 
i  **  CMMerviag  that  aU  the  iateiior  of  tbe  «Mtk  covld  bo  seat  ften  m 
muU  foil  utaited  on  tbo  bini^  of  Ovifltoval,  oa  Om  Poitii^^ 
tlie  Guedkim,  lad  that  dw  baok  of  tba  front  defmee  of  tbo  caatlo  mi^gbk 
bo  oiaiadbd  from  tbMMO,  it  beeawB  doar^  that  ihool^  the  Ibrt  bo  ndoMd^ 
flsd  iMcvy  batteriai  erootad  wOokl  it,  no  body  of  aaa,  acpond  to  thar 
Iho,  ooald  itaad  to  dii^  a  broaab  ia  Ibo  mJi*  wUck  fonaod  tba  sole 
defeaoe  of  tbo  cMtlB.  That  wall,  froaa  ite  uoovarad  poaitioa>  appealed 
iaablo  to  be  battend  down  from  a  distance  \  and  as,  when  ia  poaacMton  of 
tiie  castle,  the  lewrtanoe  of  the  town  moat,  nader  ita  ooaunaadiDg  iaia- 
enoe,  cease,  Badi^  might  by  this  mode  of  attack  be  captured  m  a  fert- 
ajglkt."    /awflt'*  itcooenf  f^ike  Wm', 
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marshal  had  hopes  from  the  eugineers,  thai;  the  place  might  be 
taken  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Preparations  for  the  siege 
were  made ;  hridges  laid  across  the  Guadiana  on  the  23rd — 
and  the  next  day  was  appointed  for  a  close  investrnmit  of 
the  fortress.  That  evening,  unfortunately,  the  weather  changed 
suddenly — ^the  flood  rose— the  river  in  one  night  increased 
perpendicularly  seven  feet — and  sweeping  the  hridges  totally 
away,  the  materials  were  borne  down  the  stream,  and  the 
communications  with  Portugal  completely  interrupted. 

Another  bridge  was  hastHy  constructed.  On  the  8th,  ground 
was  broken — ^and  notwithstanding  the  rocky  surfeice,  moon- 
light, and  the  exposed  situation  on  which  the  working  parties 
were  employed,  occasioned  heavy  loss,  a  breaching  battery 
opened  on  San  Christoval  on  the  11th  at  daybreak.  Its  ope- 
ration was  found  very  indifferent.  The  Portuguese  gunners 
who  manned  the  batteries  were,  from  their  inexperience,  un- 
able to  produce  effect ;  the  guns,  also,  were  defective* — ^and 

*  Much  of  the  mccess  of  a  siege  depends  on  the  quality  and  endnranoe 
of  its  battering  train,  as  well  as  the  accurate  service  of  the  guns.  In 
some  of  the  sieges  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  artillery 
were  miserably  deficient--«nd  the  wonder  is  how,  wil£  such  inadequate 
means,  he  effected  successful  results  in  such  brief  time,  and  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages.  A  French  engineer,  in  alluding  to  the  sieges, 
makes  the  following  observations : — **  There  sat  down  before  the  place  « 
besieging  army  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  three  thou- 
sand SpaniardiB,  and  two  thousand  Portuguese  militia ;  and  the  artillery  to 
be  employed  amounted  ta  forty  pieces,  among  which  are  to  be  numbered 
four  10-inch  and  six  8-inch  howitzers.  Of  mortars  we  possessed  none ; 
eighfc,  therefore,  out  of  the  ten  howitzers  were  directed  to  be  used  as 
such ;  and  our  guns,  of  which  two  were  24-pounder8,  and  four  16- 
pounders,  were  sdl  brass,  and  of  Portuguese  manufacture.  The  engi- 
neers' stores  collected  on  the  occasion  comprised  three  thousand  five 
hundred  intrenching  tools,  sixty  thousand  sand-bags,  six  hundred  gabion?, 
a  very  few  fascines,  and  an  extremely  inadequate  quantity  of  splinter- 
proof  timber  and  planks ;  whilst,  independently  of  the  officers,  there  were 
attached  to  the  department,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men  of  the  line, 
to  act  as  overseers,  fcfirty-eight  carpenters,  forty-eight  miners,  and  twenty- 
five  rank  and  file,- of  the  corps  of  royal  artificers.  The  chief  engineer 
and  principal  director  of  the  operations  was  Lieutenant-colonel  Fletcher. 
Major  Dixon,  of  the  Portuguese  artillery,  was  at  the  hecLd  of  that  depart- 
ment ;  and  Captains  Ross  and  MacLeod  were  put  in  charge  of  two 
depdts,  which  were  established  on  each  side  of  the  river." 

*  *  «  «  *  4( 

''  Hie  first  siege  of  Badajoz  by  the  English,  being  attempted  with  fbrty 
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the  firing  of  a  few  hours  left  them,  with  one  exception,  totallj 
nnserviceahle. 

'  At  this  time,  intelligence  reached  the  marshal,  that  Sonlt 
was  marching  from  Larena.     Beresford,  of  course,  at  once 

'bronze  cannon  of  Portaguese  constraction,  the  whole  were  rendered 
unserviceable  in  a  yery  short  space  of  time,  though  loaded  with  powder 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  balls,  and  discharged  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  once  only  in  eight  minutes ;  and  the  siege  miscarried. 
The  English  attributed  the  quick  deterioration  of  the  cannon  to  the 
strength  of  their  powder,  and  consequently  they  determined  to  haye  no 
parks  but  such  as  were  composed  of  cast-iron  cannon  from  England. 
Hie  latter  was  the  description  of  artillery  which  they  employed  when  they 
attacked  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  January  following.  They  established 
their  batteries  at  a  distance  of  about  500  yards  {m^tre*)  from  the  escarp^ 
and  fired  upon  it  incessantly,  until  they  had  opened  two  practicable 
breaches ;  this  they  effected  in  two-and-thirty  hours  and  a  half 's  firing, 
and  they  carried  the  place  in  five  days.  There  was  not  a  single  camion 
which  burst,  or  suffered  injury,  though  each  was  fired  a  very  oonsideraUe 
number  of  times  in  constant  succession.  The  siege  of  Badajoz  was 
resumed  a  second  time,  and  the  breaching  batteries  were  established  at 
about  710  yards'  distance  {mktret).  The  number  of  cannon  brought  to 
bear  was  sixteen  24-pounder8,  twenty-four  18-pounders,  and  six  mortars 
of  fiye  inches  and  a  half  diameter.  The  attack  began  on  the  30th  of 
March,  and  by  the  6th  of  April  three  practicable  breaches  were  effected ; 
that  in  the  curtain  was  forty  feet  broad ;  tiiat  on  the  flank  ninety  feet ; 
and  the  third,  which  was  on  the  face  of  the  bastion,  was  150  feet.  The 
number  of  hours'  firing  was  104,  and  the  number  of  projectiles  dischaiged 
35,246.  The  results  were  the  same  during  this  siege  as  at  the  si^  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo ;.  not  a  single  cannon  burst,  or  became  unsenrioeable, 
though  the  24-pounders  were  fired  in  constant  succession,  at  the  rate  of 
1249  discharges  each." 

*  *  *  *  «  « 

<'  The  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  affords  a  third  instance  of  the  extreme 
endurance  of  English  cast-iron  cannon.  The  breaching  batteries,  which 
were  established  at  a  distance  of  about  660  yards  {mHret)  from  the  place, 
opened  a  breach  100  feet  broad  in  the  escarp,  against  which  they  were 
dLrected,  and  it  was  rendered  practicable  on  the  t&d  day  after  the  firing 
was  first  opened.  The  batteries  were  composed  of  thirty-four  cannon,  of 
which  twenty  were  24-pounders.  The  same  batteries  being  opened  the 
next  morning,  to  make  a  second  breach,  effected  one  of  thirty  feet  in 
breadth,  after  fifteen  hours  and  a  half's  firing.  During  this  intenral  each 
cannon  discharged  from  300  to  350  shot  without  being  injured.  Had  it 
been  required  to  produce  the  same  result  with  brass  cannon,  three  times 
as  many  cannon  would  have  been  necessary,  supposing  the  ordinary  rate 
of  firing  to  have  been  observed.  During  this  siege,  which  was  twice 
resumed,  several  of  the  pieces  withstood  the  discharge  upwards  of  9)000 
times  in  uninterrupted  succession,  without  experiencing  any  material 
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•ImbiAoiimE  ike  ncge^  senunred  tib^e  srtilleij  and  stoM^  9mi. 
baviug  nnited  himself  with  Blake,  Castanosy  and  BaHMtomn^ 
the  eoBfthmed  andeB  took  position  bdund  the  Alhii6r%  vkere 
the  Seville  and  Oiiyen^  loads  sepomt& 

On  the  westward  of  the  gronnd  where  the  allies  determined 
to  ahide  &  battlsy  the  sur^Biioe  undulated  gently — and  on  th« 
J— ut»  ami  iMraUel  with  the  riTer,  their  ^visioits  were  drawa 
Wf.  11»  TxL&i^  of  Alhneia  was  in  front  of  the  left,  and  the 
light  was  formed  on  a  snccession  of  knolls,  none  of  them  of 
anj  8treng:fch,  and  having  no  particular  appm.  On  the  eaatera 
mdti  el  the  liTOi^  an  open  eonntrj  extends  for  a  eonsideraUe 
Aitanee,  teneoiiabiBg-  in  thick  woods  ;  and  in  these  Soolt 
Immadced  on.  the  night  of  tiie  15th,,  and  ^Koe  made  his  diah 
IBOffltijoitPi  for  attack. 

13ie  Fxenek  anny^  thongh  nnmeriicallj  weaker,  was  com- 
fonA  of  detenu  troops,  and  amoeated  to  twenty  tbonsaBtil 
infiiBtzy,  three  thousand  earabj,  and  forty  pieces  of  eannon. 
The  aOies  munbered  twenty-seyen  thousand  infantry^  two 
tiioaaaad  eayahy,  aad  thirty-two  guas ;  but  of  Ihis  f onee^  &ar- 
tM»  the«saiid  w«e  %ank£. 

nese  last  wore  Itemed  in  a  douUe  fine  upon  ike  righ^— 
St^Rrart  B  (^Tision  was  in  tihe  centre — a  Fortugoese  divisioB 
OB  the  lefiL    The  IS^  ia&ntrj,  under  Alien,  l^d  the  village 

aad  the  ^ta^gsmDn,  wider  Lunley,  wero  plaoed  on  the  righi 
§BfBk  of  tiie  Spaniards.  Cole's  divkion  (the  fasileers)  and  a 
Jh(»tQguese  brigade,,  whidi  came  up  after  the  aotion  had  com^ 
menced,  were  formed  in  rear  of  the  centre. 

Never  did  the  matiriel  of  an  army  so  coMpletely  eompen- 
saie  te  lis  lafenor  nunkers  as  that  of  the  Ih^e  of  Dalmatia. 
What  l^ugh  his  infantry  was  weaker  by  eight  or  even  ten 
thousand^  has  were  among  the  finest  battalions  in  the  service 
el  Kapoleoia.  ^am  caval]^  wva  a  third  stronger,  and  his  artil* 
Isry  nsie  nvmeioBs  and  efficieni.     Beresf old's  was  a  medley 


Thar  iln  «af  80- aemrate  at  tke  last  aMadc,  that  they  watt 
enptofed  m  tbraraif  alun^pael-glielli,  filled  witii  powder  and  bails,  over 
Ikohfiadft  el tk»  hausgCEB,  fer  the  j^wrpoae  of  driTing  aivay  the  besi^^ 
who  Ined  the  top  af  the  fateach.  It  was  one  of  liiese  shells  which  set 
iffO  to  a  ^piaaAity  of  obnssea  and  bombs  that  stood  on  the  rampart,  and 
oaeamoMd  an  asplonon^  whick  cnrnted  ao  mock  confiuuui  ia  tibe  pblee  at 
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of  three  nations.  He  had  thirty  thousand  men  in  position,  but 
not  a  fourth  was  British ;  while  nearly  one-half  was  composed 
of  that  worst  of  military  mobs — ^the  Spaniards — ^nor  were  these 
eyen  brought  np  in  time  to  admit  of  their  being  properly 
posted.  Blake  had  promised  that  his  corps  should  be  on  the 
hill  of  Albuera  before  noon  on  the  15th— nmd,  with  but  a  few 
miles  to  mardh,  wUh.  excellent  roads  to  trayerae,  the  head  of 
bis  columns  reached  tibe  ground  near  midnight,  and  the  rear 
«fc  titxee  on  the  monuBg  of  the  16th.  Bad  as  Beiesford's 
wnay  w«%  bad  it  been  in  hand^  mora  Slight  haye  been  done 
with  it.  It  was  three  o'clock  on  the  16  th  bafi»e  BUks  was 
furly  up,  and  six  before  the  fourth  division  reached  the  ground; 
whtfe  three  fine  British  regiments  under  Keounis,  and  Madl- 
den's  Portuguese  cavaby,  neyer  appearad.  As  ik»  cnpwit 
diewed,  a  hw  British  soldiers  would  have  proreck  inyalvabiB 
— ^md  these  troops,  though  immediaAeljr  eontigvovi 
the  long  and  donbtM  stn^Ie  tiiat  eaniied^ 
combaitant. 
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BATTLE  OF  ALBUERA. 

Soult  attacks  the  Spaniards. — Progress  of  the  battle. — French  defeated. 
— Remarks  on  Marshal  Beresford.— Blake's  conduct. — Soolt  rebeals. 
— Badajoz  invested. 

Beresfobd's  position  had  been  carefally  reconnoitred  by 
Sonlt  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  aware  that  the  fourth 
British  division  was  still  before  Badajoz,  and  Blake  not  jet 
come  up,  he  determined  to  attack  the  marshal  without  delay. 
A  height,  commanding  the  Yalverde  road,  if  a  front  attack  were 
made,  appeared,  on  his  examination  of  the  ground,  to  be  the 
key  of  the  position;  and  as  Beresford  Imd  overlooked  its 
occupation,  Soult  ablv  selected  it  as  the  point  by  which  his 
principal  effort  should  be  made. 

A  wooded  hill  behind  the  Albuera,  and  within  cannon-shQt 
of  the  allied  right,  afforded  the  French  marshal  the  means  of 
forming  a  strong  column  for  attack,  without  his  design  being 
noticed  by  his  opponent  Covered  by  the  darkness,  he 
brought  forward  the  artillery  of  Ruty,  the  fifth  corps  under 
Oirard,  with  the  cavalry  of  Latour  Maubourg,  and  formed 
them  for  his  intended  assault;  ''thus  concentrating  fifteen 
thousand  men  and  forty  guns  within  ten  minutes'  march  of 
Beresford's  right  wing,  and  yet  that  general  could  neither  see 
a  man,  nor  draw  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  real  plan  of 
attack."*  The  remainder  of  his  corps  was  placed  in  the 
wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Feria,  to  bear  against  Beresford's 
leUt,  and  by  carrying  the  bridge  and  village  sever  the  wings  of 
the  allied  army.      ' 

The  engagement  commenced  by  Godinot  debouching  from 
the  wood,  and  making  a  feint  on  the  left,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  French  ascended  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the 
Spaniards.    On  perceiving  the  true  object  of  Sonlt's  attack, 

*  Napier. 
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Beresford,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured,  thiongh  an  aide-de- 
camp, to  persuade  Blake  to  change  his  front,  rode  to  the 
Spanish  post,  pointed  out  the  heads  of  the  advancing  columns, 
and  induced  his  ally  to  take  up  a  new  aJignement  It  was 
scarcely  done  until  the  French  bore  down  upon  the  Spanish 
infantry ;  and  though  at  first  they  were  stoutly  opposed,  the 
battalions  gradually  began  to  yield  ground ;  and,  being  farther 
forced  back,  Soult  commenced  deploying^  on  the  most  com- 
manding point  of  the  position.  A  serious  attack  was  to  be 
disaded;  the  French  cavalry  sweeping  round  the  allies, 
threatened  their  rear — anrl  Crodinot's  column  made  fresh 
demonstrations  of  vigoroufiiy  assailing  the  left 

All  this  was  most  alarming ;  — the  Spanish  line  confusedly 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  difficult  manoeuvre  of  changing  its 
front,  while  two-thirds  of  the  French,  in  compact  order  of 
battle,  were  preparing  to  burst  upon  the  disordered  ranks,  and 
insure  their  total  destruction.  The  French  guns  had  opened  a 
furious  cannonade, — ^the  infantry  were  firing  ToUey  after 
volley, —  the  cavalry  charging  where  the  Spanish  bat- 
talions seemed  most  disordered.  Already  their  ranks  were 
wavering — and  Soult,  determined  to  complete  the  ruin  he 
had  begun,  ordered  up  the  reserve,  and  advanced  all  his 
batteries. 

At  this  perilous  moment,  when  the  day  seemed  lost,  Creneral 
Stewart  pushed  the  leading  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  up 
the  hill  under  Colonel  Colbome,  and  it  mounted  by  columns 
of  companies.  To  form  line  on  gaining  the  top,  under  a 
withering  fire,  was  difficult ;  and  while  in  the  act  of  its  being 
effected,  a  mist,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  shut 
every  object  out  from  view,  and  enabled  the  whole  of  the  light 
cavalry  of  Godinot's  division  to  sweep  round  the  right  flank, 
and  gallop  on  the  rear  of  the  companies,  at  the  time  they  were 
in  loose  deployment  Half  the  brigade  was  cut  to  pieces — 
the  31st,  who  were  still  fortunately  in  column,  alone  escaping 
the  lancers,  who,  with  little  resistance,  were  spearing  right  and 
left  a  body  .of  men  surprised  on  an  open  flat,  and  wanting  the 
necessary  formation  which  can  alone  enable  infantry  to  resist  a 
charge  of  horse. 

This  scene  of  slaughter,  by  a  partial  dispersion  of  the  smoke 
^d  fog  that  had  hitherto  concealed  the  battle-ground,  was 
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fortanatelj  observed  by  General  Lumley,  and  he  ordered  the 
British  cavaliT  to  gallop  to  tibe  relief  of  the  remnant  of  Col* 
home's  brigade.  Tli^y  charged  boldly;  and,  in  tMnxy  the 
knoers  were  token  in  rear,  and  many  fell  beneath  the  sabres 
of  the  English. 

The  weather,  that  had  caused  the  destruction  of  the  British 
regtments,  obsoured  the  field  of  battle,  and  prevented  Soolt 
from  taking  an  immediate  advantage  by  extenninating  that 
half-ruined  brigade.  Stewart  brought  up  Houghton's  corps  ; 
the  artillery  had  come  forward,  and  opened  a  furious  canuQU- 
ade  on  the  dense  masses  of  the  French ;  and  the  31st  resolutely 
maintained  its  position  on  the  height  Two  Spanish  brigades 
were  advanced,  and  the  aetion  became  hotter  than  ever.  For 
a  moment  the  French  battalions  recoiled,-^but  it  was  onlj  to 
«d]y  instantly,  and  come  on  with  greater  fnry.  A  raging  fire 
of  artillery  on  both  sides,  austained  at  little  more  than  piatol 
ran^ey  iritix  reiterated  volleys  of  musketry,  helped  the  fiehi 
With  dead-^while  the  French  were  vainly  endeavouring  to 
gain  ground*  and  the  British  would  not  yield  a^  inch.  JBnt 
the  rauka  of  the  island  soldiery  were  thinning  fiust, — ^their 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhaosted,'^  their  fire  slackened,-^ 
»nd  notwithstanding  the  eannonade  checked  the  French  mave- 
ment  for  a  time,  Soult  formed  a  column  on  the  right  flank  ot 
the  British,  and  the  lancers*  charging  furiously  again,  drove 
off  the  artilkffy-men  and  ei^ured  six  guns.  AH  now  seemed 
lost^HMid  a  retreat  appeared  inevitable.  The  Portugueee 
were  preparing  to  cover  it,  and  the  marshal  was  about  to  pve 
the  order,  when  Colonel  Hardinge  suggested  that  another 
eiort  should  be  made,  and  ^'  boldly  ordered  General  Cole  to 
advance,  and  then  ridii^  to  Colonel  Abercrombie,  who  com- 
manded the  remaimng  brig^  of  the  second  division,  directed 
him  also  to  push  forward  into  the  fight.'^t 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,"-Greneral  Harvey,  with 
tbe  PoirtqgmMie  regiments  of  the  fourth  division,  moved  on 

*  Mamhil  Bomsford  ww  loriaedf  atti^ekftd  ^  one  of  these  deapeni- 
4oM,  who,,  mdor  tbe  infliMsnoe  gf  brandy*  were  ridiiig  recUeasly  abcmt 
the  field,  and  doing  an  infinity  of  mischief.  The  marshal  seued  tiie 
laoeer'g  spear,  unhorsed  him  by  sheer  strength,  and  Us  orderly  imgoom 
dcspatehed  him  by  a  c»ejr  d»  ««^. 
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between  the  British  cavalTy  and  the  hill ;  and  though  charged 
home  by  the  Fiench  diagoons,  he  checked  them  bj  a  heavy 
file  and  pushed  forward  steadily ;  while  General  Cole  led  on 
the  7th  and  2drd  fnsileeis  in  person. 

In  a  &w  minutes  more  the  remnant  of  the  British  most 
hare  abandoned  the  hill  or  perished.  The  French  reserve  was 
on  its  march  to  asmst  the  front  column  of  the  enemy,  while, 
with  the  allies  all  was  in  confusion ;  and  as  if  the  slaughter 
required  an  increase,  a  Spanish  and  an  English  regiment  were 
fixmg  in  mutual  mistake  upon  each  other.  Six  guns  were  in 
poBseerion  of  the  French,  and  their  lancers,  riding  furiously 
over  the  field,  threatened  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  British 
still  in  line^  and  speared  the  wounded  without  mercy.*  At 
this  fearful  moment  the  boundless  gallantry  of  British  officers 
displayed  itself ;  Colond  Arbuthnot,  under  the  double  mu»* 
ketry,  rushed  between  the  mistaken  regiments,  and  stopped 
the  firing;  Cole  pushed  up  the  hill,  scattered  the  lancers, 
reeoYeored  the  guns,  and  passed  the  right  of  the  skdeton  of 
Houghton '8  brigade,  at  ^e  same  instant  that  Abeicrombie 
appeared  upon  its  left.  Leaving  the  broken  regiments  in  its 
leai^  the  fosileer  brigade  came  forward  with  imposing  gal- 
lantly, and  boldly  ccoifronted  the  French,  now  reinforced  by 
a  part  of  its  reserve,  and  who  were,  as  they  believed,  coming 
forward  to  annihilate  the  ^^  feeble  few"  that  had  still  survived 
the  murderous  oo&test.  From  the  daring  attitude  of  the  fresh 
regimentB,  Soult  perceired,  too  late,  that  the  battle  was  not 
yet  won ;  and,  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery,  he 
ttodeayonred  to  break  up  his  close  formation  and  extend  his 
front.  For  a  moment  the  storm  of  grape,  poured  from  Buty's 
weil-^erved  artillery,  staggered  the  fusileera^--*tbut  it  was  only 
liar  a  moment.  Though  Soult  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fire,  and  encouraged  and  animated  his  men, — ^though  the 
cavalry  gathered  on  their  flank  and  threatened  it  with  destruc- 
tion, on  went  these  noble  regiments;  YoUey  after  volley 
fiilling  into  the  crowded  ranks  oi  their  enemy,  and  cheer  after 

*  **  FieldB  far  on  the  rear  of  the  allies  were  strewed  with  the  bodies  of 
Polish  hincers  who  had  penetrated  singly  beyond  the  contending  parties. 
These  desperadoes  galloped  aboat  m  &  dtreetions»  spearing  the  wounded 
■m  aad  thor  defenoskss  snppoftera."—- Jisaei's  JEHWory. 
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cheer  pealing  to  Heaven,  in  answer  to  the  clamoions  outcry 
of  the  French,  as  the  boldest  urged  the  others  forward. 

Nothing  could  check  the  fusileers;  they  kept  gradually 
advancing,  while  the  incessant  rolling  of  their  musketry 
slaughtered  the  crowded  sections  of  the  French,  and  each 
moment  embarrassed  more  and  more  Soult's  efforts  to  open  out 
his  encumbered  line.  The  reserve,  coming  to  support  their 
comrades — now  forced  to  the  very  edge  of  the  plateau — 
increased  the  crowd  without  remedying  the  disorder.  The 
English  volleys  rolled  on  faster  .and  more  deadly  than  ever; 
a  horrid  carnage  made  all  attempts  to  hold  the  hill  vain — and 
uselessly  increased  an  unavailing  slaughter.  Unable  to  bear 
the  withering  fire,  the  shattered  columns  of  the  French  were 
no  longer  able  to  sustain  themselves, — ^the  mass  were  driven 
over  the  ridge, — and  trampling  each  other  down,  the  shattered 
column  sought  refuge  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

On  that  bloody  height  stood  the  conquerors.  From  fifteen 
hundred  muskets  a  parting  volley  fell  upon  the  routed  column 
as  it  hurried  down  the  Sierra.  Where  was  the  remainder  of 
the  proud  army  of  England,  that  on  the  morning  had  exceeded 
six  thousand  combatants  ? — Stretched  coldly  in  the  sleep  of 
death,  or  bleeding  on  the  battle-ground  ! 

During  the  time  this  desperate  effort  of  the  fusileer  brigade 
had  been  in  progress,  Beresford,  to  assist  Hardinge,  moved 
Blake's  first  line  on  Albuera — and  with  the  German  light 
troops,  and  two  Portuguese  divisions,  advanced  to  support  the 
7th  and  23rd,  while  Lautour  Maubourg's  flank  attack  was 
repelled  by  the  fire  of  Lefebre's  guns,  and  a  threatened  charge 
by  Lumley.  But  the  fusileers  had  driven  the  French  over 
the  heights  before  any  assistance  reached  them — and  Beresford 
was  enabled  to  form  a  fresh  line  upon  the  hill,  parallel  to  that 
by  which  Soult  had  made  his  attack  in  the  morning.  For  a 
short  time  the  battle  continued  at  Albuera — ^but  the  French 
finally  withdrew  from  the  village,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  firing  had  totally  ceased. 

There  is  not  on  record  a  bloodier  struggle.  In  four  hours" 
fighting,  fifteen  thousand  men  were  hors  de  combat.  The 
allied  loss  was  frightful ;  it  amounted  to  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Almost  all  its  general 
officers  were  included  in   the  melancholy  list :    Houghton, 
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Myers,  and  Duckworth  in  the  killed;  and  Cole,  Stewart, 
EUis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkshaw  among  the  wonnded.  The 
loss  of  some  regiments  was  terrihle ;  the  57th  came  into  action 
with  fiye  hundred  and  seyenty  hayonets — and  at  the  close  it 
tad  lost  its  colonel  (Inglis),  twenty-two  officers,  and  four 
linndred  rank  and  file.  The  proportion  of  the  allied  casualties 
told  how  fatal  Alhuera  had  proTod  to  the  British  :  two  thou- 
sand Spaniards,  and  six  hundred  German  and  Portuguese, 
were  returned  as  their  killed  and  wounded,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  be  completed  from  the  British  regiments. 
Hence,  the  unexampled  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men, 
ont  of  a  corps  little  exceeding  six,  was  sustained  in  this  san- 
guinary battle  by  the  British. 

Never  was  more  heroism  displayed  than  by  the  British 
legiments  engaged  in  the  murderous  conflict  of  Alhuera.  The 
soldiers  dropped  by  whole  ranks,  but  never  thought  of  turn- 
ing. When  a  too  ardent  wish  to  succour  those  pressed  upon 
the  hill,  induced  Stewart  to  hurry  Colbome's  brigade  into 
action,  without  allowing  it  a  momentary  pause  to  halt  and 
form, — and  in  the  mist,  that  unluckily  favoured  the  lancer 
charge,  the  companies  were  unexpectedly  assailed, — ^though 
fighting  at  dreadful  disadvantage,  the  men  resisted  to  the  last. 
Numbers  perished  by  the  lance-blade;  but  still  the  dead 
Poles,  that  were  found  intermingled  with  the  fallen  English, 
shewed  that  the  gallant  islanders  had  not  died  without  exact- 
ing blood  for  blood. 

The  French  exceeded  the  British  by  at  least  a  thousand. 
Of  their  worst- wounded,  eight  hundred  were  left  upon  the 
field.  Their  loss  in  superior  officers,  like  that  of  the  British, 
had  been  most  severe— two  generals  having  been  killed,  and 
three  severely  wounded. 

To  a  victory  both  sides  laid  daim — ^the  French  resting  theirs 
on  the  capture  of  some  colours,  the  taking  of  a  howitzer,  with 
8ome  five  hundred  prisoners  whom  they  had  secured  unwounded, 
But  the  British  kept  the  battle-ground ;  and  though  neither 
cannon  nor  eagle  remained  with  them,  a  field  covered  with  car- 
^'^^  and  heaped  with  bleeding  enemies,  was  the  best  trophy 
of  their  valour,  and  clearly  established  to  whom  conquest  in 
i^ty  belongCKi. 
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Much  military  controversy  has  aariseii  fr<mk  th^  fight  of 
Alfonera — and  Marshal  Beiesford  has  received  some  pmlse  and 
more  censare.  Probably  the  battle  dionld  not  have  been 
fought  at  all ;  or,  if  it  w&cb  unavoidable,  greater  care  might 
have  been  besix>wed  in  taking  the  portion — and,  certainly,  <te 
inveetment  of  BadajoE  ^ould  not  have  been  continued  so  long. 
Much,  however,  can  be  urged  in  &vour  of  Maicdial  Beresford-— 
for  his  wus  a  most  embaiTassing  command,  and  he  had  nume- 
rous and  unexpected  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Opposed  to 
him  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  generals,  and  an  army 
formed  of  the  finest  nuUdrUl^  complete  in  every  arm,  and  ander 
the  orders  of  the  best  officers  of  France.  How  difl^ntly  was 
his  force  constructed : — a  small  portion  of  the  whole  were 
British :  on  another  part  of  it,  the  Portuguese,  some  fiur  reliance 
might  be  placed  ;  but  the  half  of  his  army  were  bsl  ill-eom- 
manded  and  ill-disciplined  foroe^  halfHstarved,  hsdf--8nned,  warn 
down  by  &tigue,  and  beaten  repeatedly  by  the  very  troops 
they  were  again  obliged  to  encounter.  Little  d^ndence  ooidd 
be  i^aced  on  sudi  worthless  levie(»-— and  still  less  on  their  stab- 
bom  commander.  When  the  real  attack  of  the  French  map- 
dial  was  apparent  to  everybody,  Blake,  with  proverbial  ob0(i<- 
naey,  refused  to  alter  his  foi^nation  until  his  clumsy  battalions 
had  not  sufficient  time  to  change  their  fronts  and  the  Ftentk 
colamns  were  actually  mounting  the  hill  to  attack  him.  This 
was  bad  enough,  yet,  after  all,  it  was  but  an  error  of  the  head. 
But  the  man  was  radically  worthless.  When  Berosfordfs 
pickets  had  been  established  for  the  night,  the  British  brigades 
weie  so  miserably  reduced,  that  they  could  not  furnish  men 
to  earry  off  the  wounded.  In  this  wretched  situation,  vrhea 
an  enemy  would  have  freely  succoured  him,  Beresford  des- 
patched Hardinge  to  his  ally,  to  beg  him  to  lend  assistance  ; 
and  the  brutal  answer  of  the  Spaniard  was,  ^  that  each  of  the 
allied  powers  must  take  care  of  its  own  wounded ;"  and  he 
declined  extending  the  least  r^ief  to  these  heroic  sufferers, 
who,  by  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  their  blood,  alone  had  saved 
his  sluggish  lemons  from  extennination. 

If  Beresford's  judgment  be  open  to  censure,  his  personal 
intrepidity  must  be  admitted  and  admired.  No  man  could 
make  greater  exertions  to  retrieve  the  day  when  defeat  ap* 
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peaxed  al^  but  oertftin.  When  Stewart's  impnuleBoei  in  loosely 
bfinging  Oolbonie's  brigade  into  action,  liad  oooMioned  it  a  loss 
only  sbi^  of  annihilatioB,--«-«nd  Uie  SpsnJafdfs  though  they 
ooold  not  be  induoed  to  adyanee,  fired  withont  ceasing,  with  an 
Englisb  regiment  in  their  front,  Beresford  actually  seized  an 
ensign  and  dragged  him  forward  with  the  oc^onrs,  hoping  that 
these  worthless  troops  would  be  inspirited  to  follow.  Not  a  man 
stirred— -«nd  Hhe  standard*beaier,  when  the  marshal's  grasp 
relaxed,  instantly  fiew  back  to  herd  with  his  cold-blooded  as* 
sodates.  In  every  change  of  the  fight,  and  on  erery  part  of 
the  field,  Bereslbrd  was  seen  conspicuously ;  and  whatever 
a%ht  have  been  his  failing  as  a  general,  his  bravery  as  a  man 
lali^d  hare  ecmnianded  the  respect  of  maay  who  treated  his 
artangeanents  with  unsparing  severity. 

A  painful  night  sac<^eded  that  sangninaiy  day.  The  moan- 
ing of  the  wouaiied  and  the  groans  of  the  dyinc  were  heard  on 
efvexy  inde ;  and  it  wa«  to  be  dreaded  that  Soult,  who  had  still 
filiteen  thousand  troops  fit  for  action,  woidd  reaew  the  battle. 
On  the  next  day,  however,  three  fresh  Britidii  regiments  joined 
the  marshal  by  a  forced  march;  and  on  the  ISth,  Soult  re- 
faneaied  on  the  road  of  Sokno,  coveied  by  the  heavy  cavalry  of 
Lantour  Maubourg.  He  had  previondy  despatched  such  of  his 
wounded  as  oould  bear  removal  towards  Seville,  leaving  the 
rmainder  to  the  g^ierous  protection  of  the  British  com- 
ttandwi.* 

*  "Hie  wtnmded  of  both  aimies  weie  braughft  ia  promacniNnlf,  aaA 
many  of  them  laid  in  the  streets  and  in  the  squares,  till  shelt«r  oodd  be 
allotted  them ;  even  for  this  inevitable  necessity  no  order  having  been 
taken  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  It  is  wortlrf  of  aoCI«b,  tibat  a  greater 
pvopoition  recovered  of  those  ^o  were  left  a  night  upon  the  fitid  than  of 
soch  as  were  earlier  housed ;  and  this  is  explained  by  the  efibct  of  frae  air 
in  preventing  fever.'* 

«  »  *  m  m  * 

The  following  is  a  graphic  b&t  MOtM  deMii|rtlon  of  a  military  hospiia 
after  a  battle:-— 

**  In  the  yard  of  a  <{iiinta,  or  nobleman's  house,  I  looked  through  the 
grating  and  saw  about  200  wounded  soldiers  waiting  to  have  their  limbs 
amputated,  while  others  were  arriving  every  moment.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convey  an  idea  of  the  frightful  appearance  of  these  men ;  they  had 
been  wounded  on  the  5di,  and  &is  was  tiie  7th ;  their  Umbs  were  swoUeA 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  smdl  from  the  gun«thot  wounds  was  dread* 
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Badajox  was  partially  blockaded  on  the  19tli,  bj  the  Por- 
tuguese, under  General  Hamilton.  On  the  second  ^j  aflber. 
Lord  Wellington  arriyed,  and  ordered  up  the  third  and  seyenth 
divisions  to  complete  the  inyestment  of  that  important  fortress. 

fill.  Some  were  sitting  upright  against  a  wall,  mider  the  shade  of  a  num- 
ber of  chestnut-trees,  and,  as  many  of  them  were  wounded  in  the  head  as 
well  as  in  limbs,  the  ghasUy  countenances  of  those  poor  fellows  preaested 
a  dismal  sight.  The  streams  of  gore  whidi  had  trickled  down  their 
cheeks  were  quite  hardened  with  the  sun,  and  gave  their  faces  a  gUzed 
and  copper-coloured  hue;  their  eyes  were  sunk  and  fixed;  and  what 
between  the  effects  of  the  sun,  of  ediaustion,  and  despair,  they  resembled 
more  a  group  of  bronze  figures  than  any  thing  human.  There  they  sat^ 
silent  and  statue-like,  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  carried  to  the  ampnta^ 
ting  tables.  At  the  other  side  of  the  yard  lay  several  whose  state  was  too 
hopeless  for  them  to  sit  up ;  a  feeble  cry  from  them  occasionally,  to  those 
who  were  passing,  for  a  drink  of  water,  was  all  they  uttered. 

'*  A  little  farther  on,  in  an  inner  court,  were  the  surgeons.  They  were 
stripped  to  their  shirts  and  bloody.  Curiosity  led  me  forward :  a  number 
of  doors,  placed  on  barrds,  senr»l  as  temporary  tables,  and  on  these  lay 
the  different  subjects  upon  whom  the  surgeons  were  operating ;  to  the 
right  and  left  were  arms  and  legs,  flung  here  and  there  without  distinc- 
tion, and  the  ground  was  dyed  with  blood." 

i¥  *  *  *  *  * 

**  In  an  inner  room  was  a  young  officer  shot  through  the  head,— his 
was  a  hopeless  case.  He  was  qxute  delirious,  and  obliged  to  be  held  down 
by  two  men ;  his  strength  was  astonishing,  and  more  than  once,  while  I 
remained,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  grasp  of  his  attendants. 
The  Scotch  officer's  servant  soon  after  came  in,  and  stooping  down 
inquired  of  his  master  how  he  felt,  but  reodyed  no  reply ;  he  had  half- 
turned  on  his  face ;  the  man  took  hold  of  his  master's  hand — ^it  was  still 
warm,  but  the  pulse  had  ceased— -he  was  dead."— iZemintfcencM  qf  a 
Subalterm 

'*  We  were  about  to  leave  the  room  when  we  perceived  a  ptnlkuse  in 
the  comer,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  our  notice ;  a  pelisse  of  the  18th 
hussars  served  as  a  coverlet,  a  Uttle  round  head  was  upon  the  pillow ;  a 
vivid  eye,  with  the  countenance  of  a  deadly  pallid  hue,  bespoke  a  wounded 
Irishman.  '  Do  you  bdong  to  the  18th  ?' — '  Yes,  pUse  your  honour ;' 
(the  right  hand  at  the  same  time  carried  up  to  the  forelock.)  '  Are  you 
wounded  ?' — *  Yes,  pUse  your  honour ;'  (again  the  hand  to  the  head.) 
*  Where  ?* — *  Run  through  the  body,  pUae  your  honour.'  (We  verily 
believe  he  said  twice  through  the  body,  but  cannot  charge  our  memory.; 
'  Are  you  in  pain  ?' — *  Och !  plase  your  honour,  I  'm  tolerably  asy ;  the 
JPrinch  daacter  blid  me,  and  to-morrow  I  shaU  see  the  old  rigiment.'  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  we  were  deeply  interested  in  this  gsdlant  fellow, 
ivho  bore  his  dangerous  wounds  with  so  much  composure ;  and  it  is  a 
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Sonlt  'oontmued  retreating,  and  Beresford  followed  him,  by 
order  of  the  allied  conunander. 

pleasmg  seqiiel  to  this  anecdote  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  finally  reoo- 
▼ered." 

«  *  *  *  *  * 

**  Two  Biiig:ii]ar  caaes  of  contusion  of  the  brain  were  obterred  at  this 
time  in  the  hospitals :  one  man  did  nothing  but  count,  with  a  loud  and  deli- 
berate  Toioe,  from  forty  to  serenty,  always  beginning  at  one  number  and 
cndiAg  at  the  other,  and  this  incessantly  through  the  whole  night.  Ano* 
ther  continually  uttered  the  most  eztraordixitfy  blasphemies  and  curses, 
eihausting  the  whole  yocabulary  of  malediction,  without  any  apparent 
emotion  of  anger.  This  case  did  not  prove  fatal,  but  the  man  ¥ras  left  fn 
a  state  of  helpless  idiocy." 
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SIB6E  OF  BADAJOZ,  AND  AFFAIR 
OF  EL  BODON. 

B«^os  beneged.— Castk  breached   and  unsueoiMfyillj  uni»ilted.-^A 

Moond  attempt  fails. — Siege  raifled.^Freiieh  advance. — BaduoK  re- 

'Ueved. — Montbnin  attacks  the  sdlies. — AiTair  of  £1  Bodon. — WfsEBng- 

ton's  dangerous  situation. — He  retreats  on  the  Coa— ^Offers  battfe 

there,  which  Soult  and  Marmont  decline. — French  retire. 

It  certainly  was  a  bold  design,  and  one  that  many  oonsidered 
as  little  remoyed  ftom  rashness,  for  Lord  Wellington  to  attempt 
Badajoz  a  second  time,  limited  as  he  was  in  every  necessary 
for  a  si^ge,  and  by  no  means  secure  from  molestation.  He 
had  obtained,  by  the  victories  of  Faentes  d'Onoro  and  Albuera, 
a  temporary  superiority  of  force  on  the  Guadiana ;  but  it  waa 
not  likely  that  Sonlt  and  Mannont  would  let  a  fortress  to  which 
they  attached  so  much  importance  &I1,  without  nmking  a 
vigorous  effort  for  its  relief— nor  could  a  rapid  reduction  of 
Baidajoz  be  accomplished.  The  siege  trains  were  wretchedly 
defective ;  and  the  guns,  originally  bad,  had  been  ruined  or 
disabled  during  Beresford's  recent  attempt ;  and  the  engineers 
reported,  J;hat  eleven  days  would  be  required  before  they  could 
be  remounted  and  placed  in  battery ;  while  in  twenty,  a  force 
quite  sufficient  to  disturb  all  operations,  could  easily  reach  the 
Alemtejo  from  Salamanca,  by  the  passes  of  Bancs  or  Grata,  while 
the  Tagus  was  fordable  at  Alcantara. 

Operations  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  dOth  of  May,  in 
£ront  of  the  castle,  by  sixteen  hundred  workmen,  covered  by  a 
protecting  party  of  twelve  hundred.  The  first  parallel,  extend* 
ing  one  thousand  yards,  was  completed,  and  no  interruption 
given  by  the  besieged.  A  lesser  party  commenced  a  parallel 
before  San  Christoval ;  but  the  rocky  soil  could  not  be  broken 
without  causing  alarm,  and  a  severe  fire  was  directed  on  the 
workmen,  which  occasioned  a  considerable  loss. 

The  approaches  were  ably  pushed  on,  but  great  difficulties 
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llad  to  be  oyeferoome  by  the  ben^gett.  Bdon&m  Cbiistofil, 
tluQ  ^Km J  mir&ce  zequixed  a  snppl j  of  eMrtk  awl  ^roolpacks,  to 
form  aa  artificial  ooTering  far  the  engineen  and  fiitigve  parties ; 
wbile  tbe  workmen  weie  expoeed  to  die  fite  of  sereal  sizteea 
aad  eigbtoen  inoh  mortars,  wfaick  threw  their  enoimooa  sfaefla 
with  aprecaieimi  that  threatMied  ruin  to  every  thing  within  their 
range. 

When  the  battmes  op^ied  on  the  morning  of  the  drd  of 
Jane,  the  imperfect  snpply  of  bolleta  was  aemexhaaeted,  aad 
Hke  artillery  were  obliged  to  nee  the  shot  intended  for  gmu  of 
«i  inllBnor  calibre— Kx>n0ei{iiently,  the  windage  was  eo  gieat, 
that  the  s^nrioe  waa  veiy  indifferent ;  and  aoTeial  guu,  £tom 
the  defiaotiFe  qadity  of  thmr  metal,  beoMue  oiMrneeahle  after 
a  few  diflchaiges. 

A  aese,  whexe  the  meane  of  agginwion  were  ao  impeifcet^ 
ooidd  omy  have  been  carried  on  by  the  nnnanittod  exeftiem 
ef  erety  asm  en^eged-^Hrad  with  yariona  oMoalties,  that  of 
Badagoi  continued  nntil  the  6th,  when  two  bnaiAes  in  fihoi 
ChristoTal  weie  reported  piactieable ;  and  it  wiis  decided  by 
Lord  Wellh^ton  that  ^tKsj  ebanld  be  atonnod  without  Ion  of 
4ini& 

AU.  wasaiQooidingly  prqwued ;  the  atonniag  party  gahied 
thedMsbnt  the  foot  el  the  beeach  had  Ixm  deaiedl[,aada 
flbeer  aeeoit  of  jEbll  seven  foet  <^  wall  nnKcpeetedly  poesented 
itsril  Witfatmt  sufficient  means  for  eMmh)de,8aeoeBBW8S  hope- 
hao  .and  the  mom  pmdent  plan  wottkL  have  been  to  letiie 
instantly^  when  the  aetnd  stateof  the  hnwch  waa  saeertained. 
Bat  Bntish  blood  was  leased ;  the  aanulants  weie  biavely 
led,*  and  for  neariy  an  hear,  in  an  vnavailing  eifort  to  snr- 
Bount  an  impraetieable  barrier^  the  foxloni  hqpeand  stonnng 
party  perserered,  nntil  tbree-fonrtbs  of  their  nnmber  were  de» 
efcroyed.  Nothing  had  been  omitted  by  the  eaemy  both  for 
defence  and  aanoyanoe.  The  mbbidi  Imd  been  cleared  swiy, 
and  the  parapet  lined  withshdls,  grcoiades,  stonee,  and  powder- 
bags,  which  were  rolled  into  tlue  ditch,  and  by  their  repeated 
explosions,  destroyed  all  within  their  reach.  After  desperate 
but  unavailing  exeilaons,  the  fow  that  lemained  were  with- 

*  Biajor  M'laAMh  oommuided,  l>7«s  ted  the  forlorn  hope,  and  Forster^ 

of  the  Engineers,  g:uided  the  party* 
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drawn, — and  with  some  iron  guns  wMch  had  been  obtained, 
the  engineers  immediately  resumed  breaching  the  castle  oralis. 

The  fire  speedily  brought  down  the  ancient  masonry,  and  a 
bank  of  clay  against  which  the  wall  had  been  erected.      An 
engineer  officer  examined  the  breach,  and  reported  that  it  was 
practicable — although  he  received  his  death-wound   in   the 
attempt,  and  had  only  strength  left  to  announce  that  he  had 
done  the  duty  on  which  he  had  been  employed.     But  the  be- 
sieged were  inde&tigable  in  repairing  by  night,  the  damages 
their  works  received  from  the  English  batteries,  and  the  breach 
was  provided  with  every  means  for  desperate  defence.     A 
more  vigorous  assault  was  arranged,  and  a  better  hour  was 
selected ;  the  troops  were  equally  ardent  and  as  boldly  led — 
but  the  result  was  similar ;  and  the  second  assault  failed  with 
as  great  a  loss  of  life,  and  as  little  chance  of  succeeding,  as  that 
which  marked  the  former  storm. 

It, was  now  quite  apparent  that  additional  siege  artillery- 
must  be  procured  to  insure  the  fall  of  Badajoz ;  while  infor- 
mation was  received  by  Lord  Wellington,  that  Soult  and 
Marmont  were  making  rapid  movements  to  relieve  the  fortress* 
To  persevere  longer  would  have  been  madness;— the  siege 
was  therefore,  necessarily  raised,  and  the  guns  and  stores  re* 
moved  without  any  molestation.  A  blockade  was  established ; 
and  while  the  Spaniards  were  sent  across  the  Guadiana,  to 
operate  against  the  French  posts.  Lord  Wellington  took  a 
position  in  front  of  Albuera.  On  the  19th,  the  allies  retired 
on  the  Oaya,  and  Soult's  advanced  guard  entered  Badajoz. 

The  united  force  of  the  French  marshals  was  greatly  supe- 
rior, particularly  in  cavalry,  to  that  of  Wellington  ;*  bnt  the 
Caya  afforded  a  strong  position,  and  the  British  general  de- 
termined to  abide  a  battle. 

A  reconnaissance  by  Soult  and  Marmont,  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  induced  a  belief  that  an  action  woold  result.  Welling- 
ton, with  admirable  tact,  kept  his  masses  out  of  sight,  and  the 
marshals  failed  in  discovering  his  dispositions.     The  British 

*  The  French  united  corps  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  infantry,  and 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  dragoons.  The  allied  force  had  probably 
fifty-five  thousand  infantry,  and  some  four  thousand  cavaby.  As  only  a 
portion  of  the  latter  arm  was  British,  in  quality,  as  well  as  numbers,  it 
was  much  inferior  to  the  French. 
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bivouacs  were  in  the  woods  contignoos  to  the  river  : — ^head* 
quarters  at  Yicente,  Hill's  corps  at  Torre  de  More  on  the  right, 
and  Picton's  dirision,  on  the  left,  at  Campo  Mayor. 

On  the  same  morning  that  the  French  marsnals  had  exa- 
mined the  allied  position,  a  strong  cayalry  force  was  detached 
from  the  enemy's  posts,  to  cross  the  Uuadiana  and  more 
towards  Elras.  Nothing  wonld  hare  particularly  marked 
this  demonstration,  had  not  an  English  picket  of  sixty  men, 
with  three  officers,  been  cut  off  and  made  prisoners,  by  mis- 
taking the  Ffench  for  Portuguese  dragoons.  The  absurd 
haej  indulged  in  at  home,  of  imitating  foreign  patterns  in 
clothing  the  cayalry,  led  to  numerous  mistakes;  while  it 
greatly  embarrassed  officers,  in  ascertaining  correctly  whether 
troops,  when  at  a  trifling  distance,  were  in  reality  friends  or 
foes. 

For  a  month  the  French  marshals  remained  together ;  their 
numerous  cavalry  scouring  the  face  of  the  country  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  and  wasting  it  of  every  thing  that  was  convert- 
ible into  sustenance  for  either  men  or  horses.  At  last,  these 
precarious  supplies,  obtained  from  an  impoverished  country, 
&iled  altogether ;  and  Soult  and  Marmont  retired  from  £s- 
tramadura, — the  latter,  marching  northwards,  and  the  former 
&Uing  back  upon  Seville. 

On  this  movement  being  made,  Wellington  instantly  changed 
his  quarters,  first  to  Portalegre,  and  afterwards  to  Fuente 
Ouinaldo.  The  occupation  of  the  posts  and  villages  con- 
tiguous to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  must,  of  necessity,  cut  off  from 
that  garrison  every  chance  of  a  casual  supply ;  while  the  dis^ 
tance  of  the  French  cantonments  (sixty  mUes)  would  make  it 
impossible  for  either  of  the  marshals  to  introduce  a  convoy, 
unless  it  were  accompanied  and  protected  by  an  entire  corps 
^armee.  Wellington  had  calculated  on  these  difficulties  ;  his 
plans  were  soundly  conceived ;  and  they  were  carried  out  with 
that  steady  resolution,  which  has  always  characterized  the 
greatest  general  that  Britain  ever  claimed. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  became  exceed- 
ingly straitened  ;  and  the  French  marshals,  at  great  inconve- 
|uence,  were  obliged  to  concentrate  at  Salamanca,  to  cover  the 
introduction  of  supplies,  which  at  every  cost,  must  be  thrown 
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into  tbe  fortress.  Ramour^  of  course,  was  busy ;  one  report 
making  them  fifty  thonsaod,  and  another  swelling  tb^  mun- 
bers  to  eighty.  The  allied  general,  however,  determined  to 
retain  his  oantoounents ;  and  the  poastion  of  Gninakio  was 
strenghtened  by  field«irorks;  while  the  different  diviaiorts 
weie  posted  ao  as  to  admit  of  speedy  eoneentraticm.  On  tke 
lighibank  of  the  Agneda,  the  light  diirioum  gnarded  the  Siena 
de  Gata,*-<^while  Pieton  bald  the  more  adramed  pesttiofn  ^f  M 
Bedon. 

The  poison  was  too  extanmre  to  be  strong^^nd  its  eon-- 
nnnicatioiui  were  liaUe  to  iBterruption,  as  Sie  fords  of  ikm 
Agneda  w«»  frequently  rendered  impassable  by  sndden  rarai^ 
TS»  hnghts  fxf  Wl  Bodan  and  Pastoies  were  on  eir&er  aido 
enctroled  fa^  plains,  partially  wooded,  and  reaching  from  Ro» 
drigo  to  the  Coa.  Hence,  the  position  was  unsafe ;  for,  if  its 
flanks  were  toroed,  the  retirement  of  a  corps  that  held  it  on 
Qoinaldo,  wonld  have  become  a  yezy  doubtful  matter. 

On  the  28rd,  the  Frendi  moved  ferward  firom  Tamaom, 
and reoannoitred  ihe  Britie^  position;  and  on  the  nexi  daj 
ihey  pushed  a  eonynnj  into  Badf^oz,  pvoteeted  bj  lour  diviaioitt 
of  m&ntpy  and  six  thoaaaad  cavalry.  On  the  25th,  iksb  fin* 
gliflih  pekets  were  dri vm  across  the  Acavao^while  crosni^  iA» 
Agueda  in  great  force,  Montbrun  moved  directly  on  GKiinaldc^ 
and  turned  the  heights  on  which  Picton's  diviai<«  hftd  been 
posted.  OoBsideiahly  detached,  as  from  the  extent  of  the 
position  the  British  n^giments  necessarily  were,  their  sitiiatioii 
became  all  bnt  deeperate.  Fieton,  with  the  ri^  brigade,  waa 
at  iEl  BodoB ;  two  regiments  at  Paateves ;  while  the  dth  and 
77th  Bffitiah,  the  2lBt  Pdrt^gsese,  two  brigades  of  guns,  ai^ 
three  aquadrons  of  C^oman  and  En^h  cavalry,  CKScupiod  the 
height  otrer  which  the  Chiinaldo  road  paaaes. 

Lord  Wellingtan  ordered  up  assistance,  cm  pemeiving  hotw 
dai^reronsiy  the  thaard  divisson  was  ciremnstanced ;  but  beCaie 
any  reached  ike  sceaa  of  action,  its  own  and  o&en-<tried  re** 
source  had  saved  it,<»-4he  daring  gallantry,  that  neither  an 
isokted  situation  nor  an  overwhelmiqg  enemy  oould  disturb. 

The  advance  of  tiie  French  cavalry  was  beautifol ;  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly  ent,  and  as  thcar  numerous  squadrons,  in  loiig 
amg^  aifroaehed  tiie  heighEtaoocnined  bjihe  Britidi  in&ntryv 
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nothing  oonld  be  more  imposing  tluui  ^heir  miliiuy  attitude.* 
The  cool  and  steady  determination  with  which  ColviUe's  bri- 
gade waited  the  enemy's  attack  was  tndj  British.  While  the 
Ereach  massee  were  defiling  along  the  xcad,  the  English  in- 
£mtry  remained  in  columns  of  battalioiw  behind  the  ii<lge»  and 
the  ca^alzy  stood  dismonnted*^-eaeh  dngoon  with  the  bridle 
on  bis  ajEm,  and  appwently  as  careless  to  coning  erents,  as  if 
he  -v^ere  on  the  prnde-gronnd  of  his  banaok,  wailing  for  the 
trampet  call  to  ^^fall  in."  But  when  the adTaoced  aqnadroM 
were  aboat  to  meant  the  ridge^  the  infuitiy  fomied  line;  the 

•  «<  Ifothiog  \mX  the  gsfateet  diaciplinei  the  moat  undaunted  bniTery, 
and  a  finn  reliance  on  their  officera,  could  have  asred  thoie  devoted 
woldaen  from  total  annihflation.    They  were  altadced^  with  a  iurj  i 


ampledy  on  three  aidea  of  the  aqnare;  the  FnoK^  horeaanaa  rode  wmhi 
iimr  bayoneta;  but,  waahaken  by  the  deaperate  poattion  in  which  thef 
were  p]»ped»  they  poured  in  their  fire  with  auch  guiekneaa  and  predaioBy 
that  tiie  caTalry  retired  in  disorder.^' 

*  «  *  4>  «  m 

««AttihecliargemadebytbairiiokertbelJranA  oarniry  at  £1  Bidoa 
on  the  aqian  formed  by  the  bth  sad  77th  resimeata,  a  FitBfib  odBto^ 
hia  home  ahot  under  him,  and  both  fell  together.    The  officer,  althouf^ 
not  much  hurt,  lay  on  the  ground  aa  if  dead,  and  in  thia  8ituatik>n  wonld» 
in  all  probability,  have  eaccqped,  aa  the  Aendi  bifimtry  were  ftiat  a ' 
kg  to  the  ieli«r  aS  their  cavaby,  had  it  not  ben  te  a  German  i 


qI  whom  weie  aofaged  in  the  conflict,  who  rode  mp  to  the 
tpotf  and  made  a  cut  at  the  officer  lying  on  the  ground ;  on  which,  he 
immecUately  aprang  up>  and,  with  his  aword  at  the  guard,  set  the  German 
at  defiaaoe.  Anouier  of  the  King'a  Gierman  boaaara  then  gaOoped  ip, 
and  dedred  the  Aeneh  officer  to  auweadar,  wbicb  be  leftiaQd  to  do* 
Xbe  ^rpearanca  of  tiie  officer  in  thia  poaitien  waa  traly  heroic:  he  atood 
widiQat  bis  cim ;  bia  bead  waa  bare,  and  aome  marba  of  blood  were  on  hia 
lace.  From  the  fine  attitude  he  presented,  and  being  a  tall,  athletic  man» 
be  atrongly  Impresaed  tiie  beholden  with  tiie  bdief  that  be  would  dafbnd 
bimaelf  againat  both  the  bnaaara.  At  thia  limo,  Eaaiga  CmMh,  d  the 
Sth,  ran  oat  of  the  atyoave,  and  waa  pfoceadwg  rapidly  to  the  place,  » 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  officer  to  aurrender  himaelf  a  priaoner ;  but  the 
hussars,  finding  they  were  baffled,  and  could  not  subdue  this  braTC  man 
with  the  sword,  had  recourse  to  the  jpiatol,  with  which  Oey  klHed  bim,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  Bciftiah  regimenta  that  ware  looking  on.  Thia 
ai&dr  took  place  abaat  baUway  betwoan  the  avian  aliaadj  mentioaid 
and  ^be  French  carabry,  who  veco  hoTeriqg  about,  after  being  rapulaed  by 
the  5th  aad  77^1  regiments. 

"  We  were  informed  by  a  priaoner  taken  at  the  time,  that  the 
who  defended  bimaelf  ao  gaDuilly  agamat  the  two  bnaaara,  waa  an  Irii 
mnit  and  Ifae  m^icr  of  hia  fagjaaeat.  '*~^MNmim§WM ai  ^a  SkiMkm* 
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dragoons  sprang  to  their  saddles ;  and  the  artillery,  which  Iiad 
occasionally  cannonaded. the  hostile  squadrons  as  they  came 
within  their  range,  opened  with  additional  spirit^  and  poured 
from  the  height  a  torrent  of  grape  and  case  shot  that  occa- 
sioned a  serious  loss  to  the  enemy. 

The  French  appeared  to  feel  sensibly  the  effect  produced  by 
the  fire,  and  a  brigade  cheered  and  charged  up  the  heights. 
The  men  stood  by  their  guns  to  the  last,  but  eventually  they 
were  obliged  to  retire— and  the  French  dragoons  gained  the 
battery,  and  the  cannon  were  taken. 

Their  possession  by  the  enemy  was  but  for  a  moment.  The 
5th  regiment  came  steadily  forward  in  line,  and  after  deliver- 
ing a  shattering  volley,  lowered  their  bayonets,  and  boldly 
advanced  to  charge  the  cavalry.  This — ^the  first  instance  of 
horsemen  being  assailed  by  infantry  in  line — ^was  brilliantly 
successful.  The  French  were  hurried  down  the  height — and 
the  guns  recaptured,  were  limbered  up,  and  brought  away. 

Nor  on  the  other  side  of  the  position  were  the  British  and 
German  cavalry  less  gloriously  engaged.  Again  and  again,  the 
French  dragoons  charged  up  the  hill — and  as  regularly  were 
they  met  sword  to  sword,  r^pulsed  and  beaten  back. 

But  the  hill  could  not  be  held  with  such  inferior  numbers 
as  the  British.  A  column  of  great  strength  got  unperceived  in 
the  rear  of  the  right — ^not  a  moment  could  be  lost— and  an 
instant  retreat  was  unavoidable.  Indeed,  the  escape  of  these 
devoted  regiments  seemed  hopeless.  Montbrun  brought  for- 
ward overwhelming  numbers  against  the  left  flank — and  the 
French  dragoons  had  cut  the  right  off  from  its  communication 
with  El  E^don.  The  8drd  united  itself  with  the  5th  and 
77  th,  and  the  Portuguese  21st  had  already  commenced  re- 
treating, and  gained  the  plain.  The  cavalry,  finding  itself 
almost  surrounded,  galloped  off  at  speed — and  the  British  re- 
giments were  left  alone,  to  save  themselves  or  perish. 

They  reached  the  plain, — ^Montbrun's  numerous  squadrons 
came  on  with  loud  huzzas,  and  in  such  force,  that  the  annihi- 
lation of  these  weak  battalions  seemed  inevitable.  But  the 
French  had  yet  to  learn  of  what  stern  stuff  the  British  soldier 
is  composed.  In  a  moment,  the  5th  and  77th  formed  square, 
and  in  steady  silence  awaited  the  coming  onset     The  charge 
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was  made— tlie  cheering  of  the  dragoons  pealed  over  the 
battle-field  as  they  came  on  at  speed,  and  with  a  fiery  determi- 
nation that  nothing  could  withstand.  Against  every  face  of 
the  square  a  hostile  squadron  galloped;  the  earth  shook — 
the  cheers  rose  louder — another  moment  of  that  headlong 
speed  must  bring  the  dragoons  upon  the  bayonets  of  the 
kneeling  front  rank.  Then,  from  the  British  square  a  shat- 
tering volley  was  poured  in, — the  smoke  cleared  away, — ^and, 
bat  a  few  yards  from  the  faces  of  the  square,  men  and  horses 
were  rolling  on  the  plain  in  death.  The  charge  was  repulsed 
— ^the  ranks  disordered — and  the  French  drs^ons,  recoiling 
from  that  fearless  array  which  they  had  vainly  striven  to  pe- 
netrate, rode  hastily  off  to  reform  their  broken  ranks,  and 
lemove  themselves  from  an  incessant  stream  of  musketry  that 
bad  already  proved  so  fatal. 

In  the  mean  time,  Picton  had  disengaged  the  regiments  of 
the  right  brigade  from  the  enclosures  of  Ei  Bodon,  and  joined 
the  5th  and  77th — and  the  whole  retreated  across  the  plain 
ia  beautiful  order,  presenting  so  bold  an  attitude,  whenever 
the  French  made  any  demonstrati9ns  of  charging,  that  they 
never  attempted  to  close  on  the  squares  again.  Still,  Mont- 
bnin  hung  upon  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  allies,  maintaining 
a  trifling  cannonade — while  his  guns  were  warmly  replied  to 
by  the  English  artillery.  On  getting  near  Guinaldo,  a  sup- 
port of  both  infantry  and  cavalry  came  forward — and  the 
French  abandoned  the  pursuit,  after  being  roughly  handled  by 
the  fire  of  the  British  musketry,  and  the  bold  charges  of  the 
few  squadrons  on  the  field,  whose  conduct  all  through  that 
trying  day  had  been  most  gallant. 

The  British  position  was  infinitely  too  extensive  for  divi- 
sions weak  as  those  of  Cole  and  Picton  to  hold  with  safety. 
Lord  Wellington  had  therefore  decided  on  retiring  to  the  Coa, 
and  halt  there  upon  his  selected  battle-ground ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  light  division  had  taken  a  mountain  route  instead 
of  fording  the  Agueda ;  and  General  Craufurd,  ignorant  that 
Gata  and  Perales  were  in  possession  of  the  French,  was 
loarching  directly  on  the  enemy.  This  mistake  might  have 
not  only  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  light  division,  but  seriously 
endangered  Cole  and  Picton  at  Guinaldo.  Nor  was  the  alarm 
lessened  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  when  Marmont  got  under 
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arms,  and  exhibited  sixty  thousand  splendid  troops,*  within 
little  more  than  cannon-shot  of  the  two  isolated  divisions  who 
held  the  heights  above.  Fortunately,  the  French  marshal 
had  little  suspicion  of  his  rival's  weakness,  and  amused  him- 
self with  manoBuvnng  his  splendid  army,  instead  of  oveav 
whelming  the  allied  brigades,  which  were  completely  within 
his  reach — alone  and  unsupported. 

On  the  preceding  night,  the  60th  and  74th,  who  had  been 
in  position  at  Pastores,  and  cut  off  by  Montbrun  in  his  attack 
on  £1  Bodon,  forded  the  Agneda,  moved  along  its  right  bank, 
and,  after  an  extraordinary  march  of  fifteen  hours,  reached  the 
British  cantonments  in  safety.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
light  division  joined ;  and  at  night  the  whole  retired  towards 
the  position  where  Wellington  had  resolved  to  offer  battle. 

On  the  27th,  the  French  pushed  forward  a  strong  corps,  and 
a  sharp  affidr  occurred  at  Aldea  de  Ponte.  The  village  was 
twice  carried  by  the  French,— 4bnd  as  often  retaken  by  Paken- 
ham,  with  the  fusileer  brigade  and  Portuguese  Ca^adores. 

That  night  Lord  WelUngton  fell  back  and  occupied  his 

*  **  Marmont  contented  himself  with  making  an  exhibition  of  hia  forae» 
and  causing  it  to  execute  a  variety  of  manaeuvres  in  our  presence ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  a  spectacle  more  striking  has  rarely  been  seen. 
The  large  body  of  cavalry  which  followed  us  to  our  position,  and  had 
bivouacked  during  the  night  in  the  woods  adjoining,  were  first  dratwn  up 
in  compact  array,  as  if  waiting  for  the  signal  to  push  on.  By  and  by, 
nine  battalions  of  in&ntry,  attended  by  a  proportionate  quantity  of  artil- 
lery, made  their  appearance,  and  formed  into  columns,  lines,  echelons, 
and  squares.  Towards  noon,  twelve  battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
came  upon  the  ground  in  one  solid  mass ;  and  as  each  soldier  was  decked 
out  with  feathers  and  shoulder-knots  of  a  bloody  hue,  their  appearance 
was  certainly  imposing  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  solid  column,  how- 
ever, soon  deployed  into  columns  of  battalions— a  movement  which  was 
executed  with  a  degree  of  quickness  and  accuracy  quite  admirable ;  and 
tiien,  after  having  performed  several  other  evolutions  with  equal  predsion, 
the  Guards  piled  their  arms,  and  prepared  to  bivouac.  Next  came  ano- 
ther division  of  infiuitry  in  rear  of  the  Guards,  and  then  a  fresh  colomn 
of  cavalry,  till  it  was  computed  that  the  enemy  had  collected  on  this  single 
point  a  force  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Nor  did  the 
muster  cease  to  go  on  as  long  as  daylight  lasted.  To  the  very  latest 
moment  we  could  observe  men,  horses,  guns,  carriages,  tumbrils,  and 
ammonition-waggotts,  flocking  into  the  encampment ;  as  if  it  were  the 
design  of  the  French  general  to  bring  his  whole  disposable  force  to  bear 
agamft  the  position  of  Fuente  Guinaldo/' — Lord  Londonderry. 
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selected  ground.  The  Coa  was  in  his  rear, — ^his  right  extend- 
ing to  the  Sierra  de  Mesas,  his  centre  occupjdng  the  village  of 
Soita,  and  his  left  resting  on  tbe  riyer  at  Rendo. 

This  position  was  too  formidahle,  from  its  narrow  front,  to 
be  easily  assailed,  and  the  enemy  declined  an  attack.  Soon 
after  the  French  corps  separated,  and  resumed  their  former 
cantonments.  Marmont  retired  on  the  valley  of  the  Tagns, 
Dorsenne  fell  back  on  Salamanca,  Girard  moved  to  Mafra,  and 
Foy  proceeded  to  Placentia.  The  French  operations,  on  the 
whole,  were  a  miserable  failure.  It  is  true,  that  Rodrigo  was 
relieved — but  in  every  other  essay  their  designs  had  failed ; 
and  Wellington,  with  an  inferior  force,  completely  checked 
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ARROYO  DE  MOLINOS,  AND  SIEGE  OF  TARIFA. 

Girard  invades  Estremadara. — Hill  marches  against  him.—  Surprises  him 
at  Arroyo  de  Molinos. — Spanish  affairs. — Fall  of  Tarragona.  Pro- 
ceedingg  of  the  French. — Siege  of  Tarifa.— Total  defeat  of  Laval. 

General  Hill  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  Porta- 
legre,  and  cantoned  his  division  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  position  was  well  chosen ;  and  while  it  enabled  him  to 
observe  Badajoz  closely,  he  had  the  power  of  concentratiog 
his  troops  at  the  shortest  notice ;  ^hile  no  movement  of  any 
consequence  could  be  made  by  the  enemy  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  English  general. 

After  retiring  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Soult  had  turned  his 
attention  against  the  newly-raised  army  of  Castanos ;  and 
Girard,  with  a  moveable  column,  was  despatched  into  Estre- 
madnra,  to  narrow  his  line  of  action  and  cripple  his  supplies. 

Girard's  presence  was  most  injurious,  and  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  an  army  whose  means  of  sustenance  must 
be  drawn  from  the  country  alone.  Throughout  the  Peninsular 
war,  the  Spanish  commissariate  was  but  a  name.  Castanos' 
support,  therefore,  depended  on  his  own  exertions ;  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  I'rench  should  be  driven  from 
that  portion  of  Estremadura,  or  the  Spanish  general  could  not 
subsist  his  raw  and  ill-appointed  levies. 

That  task  was  consigned  to  Hill,  assisted  by  some  Spanish 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Giron  and  Penne  Villemur. 
Apprised  of  the  advance  of  the  allies,  Girard  fell  back  from 
Aliseda ;  and,  after  a  cavalry  affair  with  Villemur,  he  retired, 
first  to  Arroyo  Puerco — and  then,  passing  Caceres,  marched 
on  Tollemacha.  Hill,  on  gaining  correct  intelligence  of  his 
route,  proceeded  by  the  shorter  road  of  Aldea  de  Cano  and 
Casa  Antonio ;  while  Girard,  leaving  a  rear-guard  at  Albola, 
fell  back  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  upon*  Arroyo  de  Molinos. 

This  little  town  stands  si  the  base  of  a  steep  and  rugged 
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mountain,  one  of  the  extreme  ridges  of  the  Sierra  de  Men- 
tanches.  The  height  that  overlooks  it  is  nearly  inaccessible, 
forming  a  crescent  behind  the  town,  whose  points  are  about 
two  miles  apart.  Beneath  the  eastern  point,  the  Truxillo 
road  is  carried;  while  that  of  Merida  runs  at  right  angles 
with  that  of  Alcuescar — and  the  Medellin  road  between  the 
former  two.  A  plain  stretches  between  Arroyo  and  Alcuescar, 
interspered  with  a  few  patches  of  oaks  and  cork-trees.  To 
occupy  these  seyeral  roads,  and  thus  cut  off  Girard's  retreat, 
was  HilFs  great  object.  By  a  forced  march  he  reached 
Alcuescar  in  the  evening,  lay  under  arms  for  the  night,  moved 
at  two  in  the  morning,  and,  undiscovered,  halted  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  French  corps,  who  were  leisurely  preparing  to 
resume  their  march,  and  little  dreamed  of  his  dangerous 
proximity.  The  bad  roads,  however,  delayed  Hill's  advance; 
and  it  was  past  six  o'clock  before  the  columns  of  attack  were 
formed. 

The  first  brigade,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart,  was 
ordered  to  attack  the  town.  The  second,  under  Howard, 
moved  rapidly  to  the  right  of  Arroyo,  and  occupied  the 
Medellin  road.  Between  these  columns,  the  cavalry  of  Vil- 
lemur  was  posted,  to  charge,  if  necessary,  or  support  either 
corps  tliat  might  require  it. 

The  weather,  though  distressing  to  the  troops,  was  favour- 
able for  a  surprise.  It  rained  heavily,  and  a  storm  of  wind 
was  raging.  No  enemy  interrupted  the  allied  advance — ^for 
their  outlying  picket  had  returned  to  the  town,  as  Girard  had 
ordered  his  division  to  march  at  daybreak. 

When  the  attack  was  being  made,  the  first  French  brigade 
were  filing  from  the  streets  of  Arroyo  by  the  Merida  road, 
under  a  perfect  assurance  that  their  march  would  be  un- 
molested ;  when  suddenly  a  dragoon  galloped  in,  announcing 
that  a  body  of  men  were  marching  rapidly  towards  the  town, 
but  the  mist  was  too  thick  to  permit  their  uniform  to  be  seen. 

Girard  was  convinced  that  these  troops  were  Spanish,  and 
jocosely  remarked,  that  "  Messieurs  les  Anglois  lay  too  long 
a-bed,  to  be  stirring  by  times  on  such  a  morning."  But  a  few 
minutes  undeceived  him,  —  a  loud  cheer  was  heard,  and 
instantly  the  Highland  regiments  appeared,  their  bagpipes 
playing  "Hey,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waking  yet?"     They 
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entered  with  unloaded  muskets — ^tfae  bayonet  was  to  do  all-— 
no  prisoners  were  to  be  secured — they  were  directed  to  press 
on — ^bear  down  all  resistance— and  posh  directly  for  the  point 
of  the  mountain. 

The  French  corps  that  had  already  commenced  its  march, 
formed  in  squares  of  regiments  outside  the  town,  between  the 
roads  of  Medellin  and  Merida,  with  the  cayalry  on  the  left — 
and  Stewart's  brigade  pressed  forward  through  the  streets, 
leaving  to  a  wing  of  the  50th,  the  task  of  securing  such  of  the 
enemy,  as  this  sudden  attack  preyented  from  escaping  with  the 
columns.  Finding  the  French  in  square,  the  71st  lined  the 
fences,  while  the  92nd  formed  and  opened  its  fire.  The 
cayalry  (Spanish),  joined  by  a  few  English  hnssars,  charged 
and  routed  the  horsemen  of  Girard,  just  as  Wilson's  Portu- 
guese brigade  broke  through  the  mist,  and  appeared  on  the 
left  and  rear  of  this  deyoted  band.  The  French  cayalry 
instantl/  galloped  off;  and  the  infantry  threw  down  th^ 
arms,  and  endeayoured  to  escape  by  the  mountain.  The  paths 
oyer  the  Sierra,  difficult  at  all  times,  were  now  a  wretched 
route  to  retreat  by,  —  the  adyanoed  British  regiment  was 
already  mixed  with  the  rear  of  the  fngitiyes — ^and  a  scram- 
bling pursuit  succeeded.  In  a  regular  rout  resistaiioe  m  seldom 
offered;  and  a  number  of  prisoners,  the  arms,  baggage— in 
short,  the  whole  materiel  of  Girard's  diyision,  were  taken 
by  the  victors  with  trifling  loss. 

After  this  successful  expedition,  Hill  retired  again  to  Port- 
alegre  ;  the  troops  took  up  their  old  cantonments— and  for  a 
time  active  operations  terminated. 

The  success  of  the  British  arms  had  a  very  powerful  efiEect 
in  rousing  the  spirits  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  armies  had 
hitherto  been  so  frequently  and  signally  defeated.  The  irre- 
gular bands  of  guerilla  leaders  everywhere  increased — and  tbeir 
activity  and  enterprise  crippled  the  resources  of  the  French, 
and  caused  them  much  alarm  and  embarrassment  Although 
generally  unfortunate  in  the  field,  in  desultory  w«rfiue  the 
Spanish  partisans  were  formidable ;  and  in  the  south  it  required 
incessant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  to  secure  their 
detached  posts,  and  move  their  oonvoys  through  the  country. 

One  of  those  fortunate  affairs-— few  and  &r  between-— tihat 
shed  a  passing  gleam  of  glory  upon  the  ^anish  arms,  occurred 
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atVals,  between  Eugene  and  Sarsfield.  The  French  were 
completely  beaten,  and  Eugene  himself  killed. 

Other  operations  of  no  great  moment  were  attended  with 
Taried  success.  Snchet  had  succeeded  Macdonald ;  and  by 
his  actiyity  the  province  of  Catalonia  was  oyerrun,  the  Spanish 
strongholds  gradually  wrested  from  their  possession,  and  Tar- 
ragona regularly  besieged. 

From  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  number  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  city  was  obstinately  held  against  the  French.  But 
one  afiber  the  other,  its  defences  were  carried  by  storm — and  as 
no  quarter  was  given,  scenes,  too  horrible  for  conception,  were 
enacted.  The  men  were  savagely  butchered, — the  women  ex- 
posed to  the  most  dreadful  indignities,-— «nd  in  the  annals  of  war, 
among  many  instances  of  frightful  excesses  perpetrated  by  an 
infuriated  soldiery,  those  occurring  at  the  storm  of  Tarragona*' 
will  be  found  the  worst. 

In  the  south  of  Spain,  Ballasteros  had  been  successful  in 

*  <<  The  Frendi  batteries  opened  at  daylight  on  the  28th  June,  and  by 
ten  o'<dock  a  practicable  breach  was  formed  :  the  beaiegera  then  appeared 
perfeetly  quiet,  firing  only  an  oocasionai  round  or  two ;  hot  when  the  heat 
of  the  diay  was  a  little  past,  they  suddenly  rushed  to  the  assault.  The 
defenders  made  but  a  slight  resistance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  French 
columns  were  in  the  streets,  and  immediately  gave  loose  to  every  species 
of  licentiousness.  Some  thousands  of  the  citizens  perished  by  individual 
atrocity ;  whilst  a  continued  fire  from  the  batteries  swept  away  crowds  of 
trembling  fugitives,  who  fled  to  the  sea-side  and  sought  refoge  in  the 
boats  of  the  squadron.  The  British  seamen  gallantly  rescued  many  within 
nseh  of  the  very  sabres  of  the  enemy's  dragoons,  who  charged  amongst 
the  defenceless  mass,  cutting  and  slaving  in  every  direction.  In  a  wonl, 
it  was  a  French  army  licfiwsed  to  pursue  its  own  inclinations ;  and  scenes 
stdi  as  are  read  with  distrust  in  the  ancient  historians,  are  attested  by 
some  thousand  witnesses  3^  alive  to  have  been  acted  here," — /•»««*< 
Aeeatmi  0/ the  War, 

General  Suchet's  own  statement  is  as  follows :  *'  The  rage  of  the  soldiers 
was  increased  by  the  ohstinacy  of  the  garrison,  who  expected  to  be 
relieved,  and  who  were  prepared  to  sally  out.  The  fiftieth  assault  made 
yesterday  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  the  inner  works  was  followed  by  a 
mgfatfnl  massacre,  with  little  loss  on. our  side.  The  terrible  example, 
which  I  foresaw  witii  regret  in  my  last  report  to  your  Highness,  has  taken 
place,  and  will  be  long  remembered  in  Spain.  Four  thousand  men  were 
Idlled  in  the  stt-eets ;  ten  or  twelve  thousand  attempted  to  save  themselves 
by  getting  over  the  walls,  a  thousand  of  whom  were  sabred  or  drowned : 
we  have  made  10,000  prisoners,  inclading  5(K)  officers,  and  in  the  hospi  • 
tsls  remain  1,500  wounded,  whose  Uves  have  been  spared.'' 
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8ome  affairs  with  the  French  detachments ;  and  the  pec^le  af 
Honda,  a  mountain  district  of  great  strength,  were  up  in  arms. 
In  consequence,  Godinot  was  despatched  by  Soult  with  a  divi- 
sion against  Bsdlasteros,  who  was  eyentuallj  driven  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Peninsula,  and  obliged  to  obtain  protection  under 
the  guns  of  Gibraltar. 

A  corps  of  British  and  Spanish  troops  had,  in  this  interim, 
been  landed  from  Cadiz,  and  took  possession  of  Tari£B^  and 
Godinot  put  his  division  in  motion  to  attack  them.  His  line 
of  march  was  by  the  coast — ^and  some  British  vessels  having 
been  apprised  that  he  was  advancing,  had  anchored  dose  to 
the  pass  of  La  Pena.  On  attempting  to  get  forward,  the  ships 
opened  their  batteries,  and  swept  the  road  with  such  excellent 
effect,  that  Godinot  abandoned  the  route,  and  hastily  re- 
treated. 

Soult,  however,  had  determined  that  Tari£ei  should  be  re- 
duced ;  and  Laval,  with  considerable  reinforcements,  was 
directed  to  invest  it  without  delay.  Tarifa  was  a  place  of 
little  strength — ^an  old  slight  wall,  connecting  a  number  of 
towers,  forming  its  whole  protection.  The  town  is  traversed 
by  a  mountain  river,  whose  entrance  is  secured  by  a  tower 
and  portcullis,  while  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  strongly  pali- 
saded. The  outlet  was  defended  by  an  old  castle  and  tawer 
called  the  Guzmans.  Tarifa  joins  a  promontory  of  small  ex- 
tent, by  a  sandy  spot  of  land  and  a  causeway ;  and  on  the 
highest  sandhill,  called  Catalina,  a  field-work,  armed  with  a 
twelve-pounder,  had  been  hastily  thrown  up.  The  presence 
of  a  British  line-of-battle  ship  and  frigate  in  the  bay  secured 
the  island,  and  prevented  any  operations  from  being  attempted 
within  the  range  of  their  powerful  batteries. 

On  the  20th,  the  place  was  invested  by  Laval.  The  siege 
commenced  with  an  evil  omen ;  for  on  the  next  morning  » 
French  picket  having  incautiously  advanced,  was  suddenly  cut 
off  by  a  party  of  the  11th  regiment,  and  captured. 

A  daring  sally  was  made  next  day.  Some  of  the  English 
garrison  penetrated  the  French  camp  and  seized  a  gun ;  oi 
course  Ihey  were  unable  to  carry  it  away,  but  they  managed  to 
draw  the  enemy  under  the  fire  of  the  ships  and  tower,  by 
which  they  suffered  considerably. 

On  the  22nd,  Laval  broke  ground,  and  pushed  forward  his 
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approaches  by  the  eastern  front  until  the  26th.  On  the  29th, 
the  French  haying  received  their  siege  artilleiy,  the  guns 
opened  on  the  wall,  while  their  howitzers  sheUed  the  island. 
A  very  few  discharges  shook  the  old  and  feeble  masonry — ^and 
in  a  few  hours  it  came  down  in  such  masses,  as  formed  an 
enormous  breach,  and  left  the  place  equally  open  to  assault  or 
escalade. 

The  street  of  Tarifa  immediately  behind  the  breach  was 
fourteen  feet  beneath  its  level.  Every  preparation  was  made 
to  receive  the  assault,  the  houses  that  commanded  the  breach 
being  fortified  and  garrisoned,  the  street  effectually  barricaded, 
and  the  troops  carefully  distributed.  To  the  47th  and  Spa- 
niards the  defence  of  the  breach  was  entrusted — ^the  87th  held 
the  portcullis,  tower,  and  rampart ;  while  a  rifle  company  con- 
nected the  regiments  with  each  other. 

Although  for  sixty  feet  the  breach  was  open,  and  offered 
an  easy  ascent,  the  French  did  not  venture  to  storm.  At 
night,  salvos  of  grape  were  fired  by  the  French  batteries — but 
in  the  intervals  between  the  discharges,  the  garrison  cleared 
the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  enlarged  their  means  of  defence 
behind  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th,  a  tremendous  rain  increased  the 
river  to  such  a  height,  that  the  torrent,  sweeping  all  before  it, 
broke  down  the  palisades  and  injured  the  porteuUis.  But  this 
calamity  did  not  daunt  the  British ;  they  laboured  vigorously 
all  night,  and  by  morning  the  defences  were  restored. 

The  mountain  flood  subsided  quickly,  and  at  daylight,  a 
battalion  of  French  grenadiers  quietly  approached  by  the  river 
bed,  and  rushed  forward  te  break  down  the  stockade.  Not  a 
shot  had  been  fired  by  the  British,  who  waited  their  approach 
with  perfect  coolness  ;  but  when  they  touched  the  portcullis, 
a  rolling  volley  was  delivered  with  such  terrible  effect,  that  the 
head  of  the  column  was  annihilated,  and  all  that  composed  it 
perished,  from  the  ofllcer  that  led.  to  the  poor  drum -boy  who 
beat  the  pas  de  charge.  The  river  bed  was  choked  with 
corpses — that  approach  was  effectually  barricaded  by  the  dead, 
—while  rushing  up  the  banks,  the  French  grenadiers  opened 
their  musketry,  assisted  by  a  fire  from  the  trenches,  and  a 
number  of  pits  in  front  of  their  lines,  which  had  been  dug  by 
Laval  to  afford  a  cover  for  his  sharpshooters.   But  the  column 
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had  been  too  much  shattered  by  the  first  disehaige  to  recorer 
its  courage-— 4t  sustained  fire  of  British  musketry,  closely  and 
efficiently  kept  up,  cut  off  the  boldest  of  the  French  soldiers 
who  still  made  any  thing  like  an  effort  at  adyancing — ^while  a 
six-pounder  on  the  town  wall,  enfiladed  the  assailants  at 
scarcely  pistol  distance^  and  kept  up  an  unceasing  torrent  of 
grape,  that  tore  up  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
once  more  for  shelter  to  the  hdlow.  It  was  hopeless  to  con- 
tinue longer  under  this  murderous  fire — and  the  French  retired 
at  speed  to  their  trenches,  leaving  the  bed  and  banks  of  the 
stream  heaped  with  corpses ;  while  the  cheering  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  band  of  the  87th,  as  it  struck  up  a  national  quickstep, 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  groans  of  dying  men,  and  the 
still  more  harrowing  outcries  of  the  wounded. 

Every  kindness  was  bestowed  upon  these  sufferers  by  their 
generous  enemy.  Those  who  could  be  earried  off  the  field 
were  brought  through  the  breach  and  dressed  by  English  sar* 
geons,  or  allowed  to  be  removed  to  their  own  camp.  The 
weather  became  horrible— -rain  fell  in  torrents — the  besiegers 
and  besieged  were  equally  inconvenienced — and  on  the  night  of 
the  4th,  Laval  having  destroyed  part  of  his  artillery  and  buried 
the  remainder,  retreated,  and  abandoned  the  sie^.  During 
the  time  the  French  r^nained  before  Tarifa,  their  loss  exceeded 
a  thousand  men,  while  the  British  casualties  did  not  reach 
much  above  one  hundred.* 

The  Spanish  armies  continued  their  operations^  and  generally 
with  indifferent  success.  Blake  and  the  army  of  Mnrcia  were 
totally  defeated  by  Soult  at  Lorca.  The  Spanish  general 
afterwards  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Yalencia-^ 
and  Suchet  entered  that  province  in  considerable  force. 

At  Murviedro,  the  French  marshal,  attempting  by  a  coup 
de  main  to  carry  the  place,  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss ;  but,  having  brought  up  his  siege  artillery,  he  reduced  the 
castle  of  Oropesa,  and  renewed  his  efforts  with  additional  means 
•and  increased  vigour.  His  first  assault  fidled ;  and  Blake  ad- 
vancing to  raise  the  siege,  Suchet  determined  to  offer  battle— 
and  on  the  24th  the  French  and  Spaniards  made  their  disposi- 

*  TbM  daratton  of  the  nege  was  serenteen  days,  and  for  aeren  the 
breadi  had  hcea  perfectly  open. 
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tions,  and  formed  in  each  other  s  front.  Early  on  the  25th, 
the  latter  advanced,  and  attacked  their  enemy.  For  a  time 
the  Spanish  wings  drove  back  the  French,  gained  ground  on 
either  flank  and  carried  an  important  height;  but,unfortanately, 
they  had  endangered  their  centre  by  a  too  great  extension  of 
their  line ;  and  Suchet,  bringing  up  his  reserve,  strengthened 
his  left  vring,  and  burst  upon  Blake's  weak  point  with  a  fury 
not  to  be  resisted.  The  Spaniards  were  broken,  their  left  wing 
cut  to  pieces  in  detail ;  while  the  right,  by  a  gallant  effort,  re- 
treated in  good  order  by  the  Valencia  road.  The  Spanish  loss 
was  estimi^ed  at  seven  thousand  han  de  ecmhat ;  and  Mur- 
viedro  surrendered  on  the  following  day. 

Blake,  after  his  defeat,  took  a  strong  position  under  the  walls 
of  Valencia,  threw  up  field-works,  destroyed  some  bridges, 
and  fortified  the  others ;  while  Suchet  established  himself  on 
the  l^t  baiik  of  the  Guadalavia,  and  waited  for  the  reinforce- 
ments  for  which  he  had  ap^ed.  On  Christmas-day  a  strong 
corps  amred  from  Catalonia,  and  strengthened  the  French 
itnny  by  ten  thousand  men ;  and  on  the  next  morning  Suchet 
(3osaed  ifae  rirer^  drove  the  Spanish  kft  from  their  intzench- 
ments,  and  obliged  Blake,  wiUi  the  remainder  of  his  army,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Valencia. 

Overbarthened  by  a  population  and  troops  amounting  to  one 
hundred  thousand  souls,  the  city  could  not  hold  out  long. 
Blake  unsuccessfully  endeavourea  to  force  Soviet's  line,  but 
was  again  driven  into  the  town.  A  bombardment  ensued ;  and 
on  the  8th  of  January,  a  capitulation  took  place ;  the  Spanish 
army  becoming  prisoners  of  war,  and  Valencia  opening  its 
gates  to  the  conqueror. 
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SIEGE  or  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

Lord  WelUngtoa  makes  secret  preparations  to  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — 
Siege  commenoe^.'— City  carried  by  assault — and  given  up  to  plunder. 

A  CAMPAIGN  nighly  honourable  to  the  British  arms  had  ended, 
and  the  rival  armies  had  taken  np  cantonments  for  the  winter 
months,  each  covering  an  extensive  range  of  country,  for  the 
better  obtaining  of  forage  and  supplies.  Active  operations 
for  a  season  were  suspended — and  officers,  whose  private  con- 
cerns or  bad  health  required  a  temporary  leave  of  absence,  had 
asked  and  received  permission  to  revisit  England.  The 
restoration  of  the  works  of  Almeida,  which  the  French  had 
half  destroyed,  occupied  the  leisure  time  of  the  British  and 
Portuguese  artificers — ^while,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
arming  that  fortress,  siege  stores  and  a  battering  train  were 
conveyed  thither  by  water  carriage — the  Douro  having  been 
rendered  navigable  by  the  English  engineers  for  an  extended 
distance  of  forty  miles. 

But  the  arming  of  Almeida  was  but  a  feint — ^the  reduction 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  the  real  object  of  Lord  Wellington, — 
and  with  indefatigable  zeal  he  applied  himself  to  obtain  the 
means.  A  waggon  train  was  organized — six  hundred  carts, 
on  an  improved  construction,  were  built;  and  while  the 
French  marshal,  supposing  that  the  weakness  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  a  security  against  any  act  of  aggression  upon  his 
part,  detached  Montbrun  to  Valencia,  and  Dorsenne  to  the 
Asturias  and  Montana,  the  English  general  was  quietly  pre- 
paring to  strike  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow,  and  completed 
his  necessary  arrangements  for  investing  Rodrigo  the  6th  of 
January. 

Considering  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  nakedness  of 
the  country  for  many  miles  around  the  threatened  fortress,  the 
intended  operation  was  bold  to  a  degree.  The  horses  had 
scarcely  any  forage,  and  the  men  were  literally  destitute  of 
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bread  or  shelter.  The  new  year  came  in  inclemenilj — ^rain 
ML  in  torrents — and  though  the  investment  was  delayed  two 
days,  the  brigade  (Mackinnon  s)  that  marched  from  Aldea  de 
Ponte,  left  nearly  four  hundred  men  behind,  in  a  route  of  only 
four-and-twenty  miles,  numbers  of  whom  perished  on  the  line 
of  march,  or  died  subsequently  from  the  fatigue  they  had 
endured. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  stands  on  high  ground,  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  plain  it  domineers.  The  city  is  erected  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Agueda,  which  there  branches  into  numerous 
channels,  and  forms  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  citadel 
commands  the  town,  and  standing  on  an  elevated  mound  is 
difficult  of  access  on  every  side.  Since  their  late  occupation, 
the  French  had  added  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  place. 
The  suburbs  were  secured  against  a  coup  de  main^  by  fortify- 
ing two  convents  on  their  fianks,  and  another  nearly  in  the 
centre.  On  the  north  side  the  ground  rises  in  two  places ; 
that  furthest  from  the  works  is  thirteen  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ramparts,  from  which  it  is  distant  six  hundred  yards. 
The  other,  of  lesser  altitude,  is  scarcely  two  hundred  paces. 
On  the  former  the  enemy  had  ereoted  a  redoubt ;  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  fortified  convent  called  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
the  artillery  of  the  place,  which  commanded  the  approaches 
from  the  hill. 

The  Agueda  is  fordable  in  several  places,  the  best  passage 
being  within  pistol-shot  of  the  walls.  In  winter,  from  the 
sudden  fioodings  of  the  river,  these  fords  cannot  be  relied  upon 
— and  a  bridge  of  eighteen  trestles,  with  a  platform  four 
hundred  feet  long,  was  secretly  constructed  in  the  citadel  of 
Almeida  and  conveyed  to  Salices. 

Four  divisions  were  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  the  siege. 
They  took  their  turns  in  course — each  for  twenty-four  hours 
famishing  the  requisite  guards  and  working  parties. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  January,  the  investment  wa« 
regularly  commenced,  and  the  redoubt  on  the  upper  Teson 
stormed  by  three  companies  of  the  52nd  with  trifling  loss. 
Ground  was  broken  on  its  flank — and  by  the  morning  the 
trench  was  four  feet  wide  and  three  in  depth.  On  the  follow- 
ing night  the  first  parallel  was  opened ;  and  the  outlines  of 
three  batteries,  for  eleven  guns  each,  were  traced. 
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The  weather  oontinned  dreadfully  inclement ;  and  as  it  wis 
believed  that  Marmont  would  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege, 
Wellington  decided  on  rapid  operations,  and  resolved  to 
attempt  a  storm  even  with  the  counterscarps  entire.  Both  the 
besiegers  and  the  besieged  were  active  in  their  operatioii& 
On  the  night  of  the  13th,  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  ww 
taken ;  and  on  the  14th,  while  the  division  was  comiBg  to 
relieve  the  working  parties,  the  garrison  made  a  sortie,  over- 
turned the  gabions  in  advance  of  the  pandleL  and  would  have 
succeeded  in  spiking  the  guns,  but  for  the  spirited  opposition 
of  a  few  workmen  and  engineers,  who  checked  the  attempt, 
until  the  head  of  the  division  closing  up  obliged  the  French 
to  retire. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  batteries  were  nearly  ready 
for  breaching,  motmted  with  twenty-three  24>pounder8  ani 
two  eighteens.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  their  fire 
commenced, — and  a  spectacle  more  strikingly  magnificent,  it 
has  rarely  been  the  good  fortune  even  of  a  British  soldier  to 
witness. 

^^The  evening  chanced  to  be  remarkably  beautiful  and  still; 
there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  nor  a  breath  of  wind  astir, 
when  suddenly  the  roar  of  artiUery  broke  in  upon  its  calmness, 
and  volumes  of  smoke  rose  slowly  from  the  batteries.  These 
floating  gently  towards  the  town,  soon  enveloped  the  lower 
part  (ji  the  hill,  and  even  the  ramparts  and  bastions  in  a  dense 
veil ;  while  the  towers  and  summits  lifting  their  heads  over 
the  haze,  showed  like  fairy  buildings,  or  &ose  unsnbstantud 
castles  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  clouds  on  a  summer's 
day.  The  flashes  from  the  British  guns,  answered  as  ther 
were  from  the  artillery  in  the  front,  and  the  roar  of  their 
thunder  reverberating  among  the  remote  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  de  Francisca ;  these,  with  the  rattle  of  the  balls  against 
the  walls,  proved  altogether  a  scene  which,  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, must  be  experienced."* 

That  night  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  was  escaladed  by 
a  wing  of  the  40th, — and  the  French  having  abandoned  the 
suburbs,  they  were  occupied  by  the  besiegers. 

At  daybreak  on  the  1 5th  the  batteries  resumed  their  &n, 

*  Lord  Londonderry. 
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and  at  sunset  the  walls  of  the  main  scarp  and  fansse  hiaje* 
were  visibly  shaken,  t  Under  cover  of  a  fog  on  the  16th,  the 
second  parallel  was  prolonged ;  but  the  front  of  the  works  was 
so  limited,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  so  concentrated  and 
correct,  that  it  required  immense  time  to  throw  up  a  batteiy. 
The  difficulty  may  be  readily  imagined,  from  the  fiict  of  the 
French  having  (Hscharged  at  the  approaches,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  shot  and  shells.  Another  battery  of  seven 
guns  was  opened  on  the  18th.  On  the  19th,  two  breaches 
were  distinctly  visible  from  the  trenches,  and  on  being  care- 
fully reconnoitred,   they  were   declared  practicable.      Lord 

*  The  probability  of  hitting  the  same  object  at  difFerent  ranges,  whh 
die  same  gun,  may  be  considered  to  be  in  the  imverse  ratio  of  the  distances 
reqwctrrely ;  the  advantage,  howeTer»  bemg  always  in  favfrnc  oi  gnna  at  or 
mder  the  line  of  metaL 

The  probabilities  of  hitting  objects  of  Tariotu  sise,  the  gun  and  range 
being  the  same,  are  somewhat  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  smr- 
fikoes  fired  at* 

Of  any  given  number  of  ronnds,  with  24-po<mders  of  nine  feet  six 
inches,  under  fiivourahle  circamstanoea,  the  range  being  accurately  ascer- 
tained, the  object  on,  or  nearly  on,  a  lerel  with  the  gun — the  traverse  or 
trunnion — axis  of  the  gun-— being  horizontal,  the  following  proportion  of 
shot  may  be  expected  to  hit  without  graaing : 

Bange  m  yards        .        .  600    |    900       1200  [  1500  I  1800 

A  six  feet  target,  36  square  ^      j      I      |  i  i     I      4 

A  nine  feet  target,  81  square  ft.     |      ]      |  I      I      I      I     A 

Ranges  of  a  32-pounder  long  gun,  9|  feet,  charge  10  lbs.  11  oz.  powder, 
single  shot,  initial  vdoci^  1600  leet. 
Elevation  in  Degreet, 

RL    I   i   I   M  U  i  2   I  2n  3   I  3i  I  4  I  4H  H  &n  6 
Mtonffe  in  Yards, 

100  I  390  I  670 1  900  |  1000    1250  )  1390  1  1515  I  1630  I  1740  I  1850 
1955  I  2055 
Fir&t  Differences, 
280  I  230  I  190  I  160  |  140  |  125  |  115  |  110  |  110  |  105  |  100 
Second  Differences, 
50  I  40  I  30  I  20  I  15  I  10  I  5  I  0  I  5  I  5 
<f-  Hie  beautiful  artillery  practice  at  this  si^  was  attributed  to  an  aod- 
dental  drcumstancc—the  shot  brought  from  Almeida  to  the  batteries, 
being  ci  a  larger  siae  than  that  which  is  commonly  employed ;   conse- 
quently the  windage  was  diminished,  and  the  firing  became  so  singularly 
correct,  that  every  shot  struck  the  wall  with  a  precision  which  ordinary 
bullets,  discharged  from  the  same  gun  and  with  equal  care,  could  not 
effect. 
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WelliDgton  examined  them  in  person,^-decided  on  stormmg 
them  that  evening, — and  from  behind  the  rererse  of  one  of  tlie 
approaches,  issued  written  orders  for  the  assault. 

The  French  were  not  inactive.  The  larger  breach,  exposing 
a  shattered  front  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  had  been 
carefully  mined — ^the  base  of  the  wall  strewn  with  shells  and 
grenades,  and  the  top,  where  troops  might  escalade,  similarly 
defended.  Behind,  a  deep  retrenchment  was  cut  to  insulate 
the  broken  rampart,  in  the  event  of  its  being  carried  by  storm. 
The  lesser  breach  was  narrow  at  the  top,  exceedingly  steep, 
with  a  four-and-twenty-pounder  turned  sideways,  that  blocked 
the  passage  up,  except  an  opening  between  the  muzzle  and  the 
wall,  by  which  two  files  might  enter. 

Early  in  the  evening,  the  third  and  light  divisions  were 
moved  from  their  cantonments.  At  six,  the  third  moved  to 
the  rear  of  the  first  parallel,  two  gun-shots  from  the  main 
breach, — ^while  the  light  formed  behind  a  convent,  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  the  smaller  one.  Darkness  came  on,-<- 
and  with  it  came  the  order  to  "  Stand  to  arms."  With  calm 
determination,  the  soldiers  of  the  third  division  heard  their 
commanding  officer  announce  the  main  breach  as  the  object  of 
attack ;  and  every  man  prepared  himself  promptly  for  the 
desperate  struggle.  Ofi*  went  the  packs, — the  stocks  were 
unbuckled, — ^the  cartouch  box  arranged  to  meet  the  hand  more 
readily, — ^flints  were  screwed  home,— every  one  after  his 
individual  fancy,  fitting  himself  for  action.  The  companies 
were  carefully  told  off — the  sergeants  called  the  rolls,  —  and 
not  a  man  was  missing. 

The  town  clock  struck  seven, — and  its  sonorous  bell  knelled 
the  fate  of  hundreds.  Presently  the  forlorn  hope  formed 
under  the  leading  of  the  senior  subaltern  of  the  88th,  William 
Mackie :  and  Pioton  and  Mackinnon  rode  up  and  joined  the 
division.  The  formers  address  to  the  Connaught  Rangers 
was  brief,  it  was  to  ''  Spare  powder,  and  trust  entirely  to  cold 
iron."  The  word  was  given, — "  Forward  !'*  was  repeated  in 
under  tones, — ^the  forlorn  hope  led  the  way, — ^the  storming 
party,  carrying  bags  filled  with  dry  grass,  followed, — ^the 
division  in  column  succeeded, — all  moved  on  in  desperate 
silence,  and  of  the  third  division  not  a  file  hung  back. 

The  fifth  regiment  joined  from  the  right,  and  all  pressed 
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forward  to  the  breach.  The  bags,  thrown  into  the  ditch  by 
the  sappers,  reduced  the  depth  one  half;  ladders  were  in- 
stantly raised,  the  storming  party  mounted,  and  after  a  short 
but  severe  struggle,  the  breach  was  won. 

Before  the  storming  party  had  entered  the  ditch,  the  shells 
and  combustibles  had  been  prematurely  exploded,  occasioning 
but  trilling  loss  to  the  assailants.  The  French  instantly 
abandoned  the  breach,  sprang  the  mines,  and  fell  back  behind 
the  retrenchment,  from  which,  and  from  the  neighbouring 
houses,  they  maintained  a  murderous  fire. 

In  the  mean  time  the  light  division  had  stormed  the  lesser 
breach.  It  was  most  gallantly  carried ;  and  the  loss  would 
not  have  been  severe,  but  for  the  accidental  explosion  of  a 
service  magazine  behind  the  traverse,  by  which  several  officers 
and  a  number  of  men  were  destroyed.  Directed  by  the  heavy 
fire  at  the  main  breach,  part  of  the  43rd  and  95  th  rushed 
along  the  ramparts  to  assist  their  comrades  of  the  third  divi- 
sion ;  and  JPack's  brigade,  having  converted  their  feint  upon 
the  southern  face  of  the  works  into  a  real  attack,  entered  the 
*'  fausse  brave,"  and  drove  the  French  before  them  with  the 
bayonet.  Thus  threatened  in  their  rear,  the  enemy  abandoned 
the  retrenchment ;  and,  still  resisting,  were  driven  from  street 
to  street,  until  they  flung  down  their  arms,  and  asked  and 
received  that  quarter  which  the  laws  of  war  denied,  and 
the  fury  of  an  excited  soldiery  left  them  but  little  hope  of 
obtaining. 

The  town  was  won ;  but,  alas !  many  of  the  best  and  brav- 
est had  fellen.     Craufurd*  was  mortally  wounded  in  leading 

*  General  Cranfard  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  had  seen 
much  and  varied  service.  In  the  short  interval  of  peace,  he  visited  the 
•Continent  to  improve  himself  in  the  scientific  branches  of  his  profession, 
and  afterwards  served  in  two  Indian  campaig^is  onder  Lord  Comwallis. 
After  some  unimportant  employments  on  the  Continent,  he  joined  the 
disgraceful  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres,  and  subsequently  served 
with  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore,  in  command  of  the  light  brigade. 
After  the  retreat,  he  joined  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  the  morning  after  Tala- 
vera,  and  became  most  deservedly  a  favourite  of  that  commander. 

Craufiird's  military  talents  are  admitted  to  have  been  of  the  first  order. 
An  enthusiast  regarding  martial  glory,  he  sought  every  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  In  the  affair  of  the  Coa—at  Busaco  and  Fuentei 
d'Onot'o,  he  established  an  undying  reputation.  Wellington's  despatdk 
contained  his  weU-eamed  eulogy — and  the  breach  before  which  he  fell 
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the   light   division   to  the  lesser  breach;   and   Mackinnon* 
blown  up,  after  having  gained  the  ramparts  of  the  great  one. 

was  fitly  chosen  as  a  last  restmg-place  for  the  fearless  leader  of  the  gallant 
light  brigade. 

The  following  very  able  sketch  of  the  r^pecdve  dispositions  and  abili- 
ties of  Craufurd  and  Picton,  places  their  characters  in  a  strikiBg  Ught. 
We  agree  with  Colonel  Napier,  in  awarding  to  Cranford  the  possession  of 
higher  military  talents  than  Picton  ever  exhibited — and  we  are  convinced, 
had  both  lived,  and  both  been  employed  in  active  service,  that  Cranford 
would  have  shewed  himself  the  abler  officer.  To  compare  either  to  Wel- 
lington, is  nothing  but  egregious  folly.  Both  undoubtedly  were  brave, 
ready,  and  intelligent—but  to  name  them  with  the  master-spirit  of  the 
age,  is  an  act  of  very  injudicious  friendship. 

"  Picton  and  Craufard  were,  however,  not  formed  by  nature  to  act 
cordially  together.  The  stem  countenance,  robust  frame,  saturnine  com-  ' 
plexion,  caustic  speech,  and  austere  demeanour  of  the  first,  promised 
little  sympathy  with  the  short  thick  figure,  dark  fiaslung  eyes,  quick 
movements,  and  fiery  temper  of  the  second ;  nor,  indeed,  did  they  often 
meet  without  a  quarrel.  Nevertheless,  they  had  many  points  of  resem- 
blance in  their  characters  and  fortunes.  Both  were  inclined  to  harshness, 
and  rigid  in  command ;  both  prone  to  disobedience,  yet  exacting  entire 
submission  from  inferiors ;  and  they  were  alike  ambitious  and  craving  of 
glory.  They  both  possessed  decided  military  talents — ^were  enterprising, 
and  intrepid ;  yet  neither  were  remarkable  for  skill  in  handling  troops 
under  fire.  This,  also,  they  had  in  common,  they  both,  after  distin- 
guished services,  perished  in  arms  fighting  gallantly,  and  bemg  celebrated 
as  generals  of  division  while  living,  have  since  their  death  been  injudi- 
ciously spoken  of  as  rivalling  their  great  leader  in  war.  lliat  they  were 
officers  of  mark  and  pretension  is  unquestionable,  and  Craufurd  more  so 
than  Ficton,  because  the  latter  never  had  a  separate  command,  and  his 
opportunities  were  necessarily  more  circumscribed ;  but  to  compare  either 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  displays  ignorance  of  the  men,  and  of  the  art 
they  professed.  If  they  had  even  comprehended  the  profound  military 
and  political  combinations  he  was  conducting,  the  one  would  carefully 
have  avoided  fighting  on  the  Coa,  and  the  other,  far  from  refusing,  would 
have  eagerly  proffered  his  support.** — Napier. 

*  General  Mackmnon  was  theyounger  son  of  the  chieftain  of  Clan 
Mackinnon,  He  was  bom  near  Winchester,  and  commenced  his  military 
education  in  France.  At  fifteen  he  entered  the  army,  served  three  years 
as  lieutenant  in  the  43rd,  raised  an  independent  company,  and  exchanged 
into  the  Coldstream  Guards.  In  Ireland  he  was  brigade-major  to  Gene- 
ral Nugent,  and  served  at  the  Helder,  in  Egypt,  and  at  Copenhagen.  In 
1809,  he  joined  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  present  at  the  passage  of  the 
Douro,  and  had  two  horses  killed  at  Talavera.  At  Busaco  he  received 
thanks  upon  the  field — and  after  some  sharp  affairs  with  the  French  rear- 
guard during  Massena's  retreat,  led  the  last  charge  in  person  at  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  which  left  the  British  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  fie]4. 

In  Maddnnon's  character  there  was  no  trait  wanting  to  form  the  per- 
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Dnring  the  siege,  the  allies  lost  three  officers  and  seyenty.^ 
seren  killed;  twenty-four  officers  and  five  hundred  men 
wounded;  while  in  the  storm,  six  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  men  fell,  and  sixty  officers  and  nearly  five  hundred 
men  were  wounded.  The  French  loss  was  serere;  and  the 
commandant.  General  Barrie,  with  eighty  officers  and  seyen- 
teen  hundred  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  There  were  found 
upon  the  works  one  hundred  and-  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
lettering  train  of  forty-four  guns,  and  an  armoury  and  arsenal 
filled  with  military  stores. 

Thus  fell  Rodrigo.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  the  first 
ground  was  broken, — on  that  of  the  19th  the  British  colours 
were  flying  on  the  ramparts.  Massena,  after  a  tedious  bom- 
bardment, took  a  full  month  to  reduce  it ;  Wellington  carried 
it  by  assault  in  eleven  days.     No  wonder  that  Marmont,  in 

feet  soldier.  To  the  highest  inteOectqal  endowmflnts,  he  united,  **  a  gen- 
tle maimer,  with  a  dauntleM  loiiL"  Married  to  a  woman  worthy  of  a 
heave  man's  love,  his  passion  for  military  glory  had  allowed  him  little 
ipace  to  enjoy  that  quiet  happiness  that  generally  waits  on  wedded  life. 
WB  Bdected  profession  demanded  tiie  aacrifioe—- a  command  was  offered— 
Iw  accepted  it,  and  left  a  happy  home.  At  last  his  health  dedined— a 
dttnge  of  air  was  recommeBded--he  rdoctantly  conaented  to  leave  the 
Peoinsola  for  a  season — and,  for  the  last  time,  revisited  England. 

Walking  one  evening  in  the  garden,  his  lady  led  him  to  a  spot  where, 
wiOi  all  a  woman's  pride,  she  had  planted  a  laurel  to  commemorate  every 
action  in  which  her  beloved  one  had  been  victorious.  Mackinnon,  deeply 
affiscted,  turned  away>  whispering,  **  Alas !  love,  the  cypress  will  be  the 
aextr 

No  leader  was  ever  more  deeply  regretted.  The  brigade  immediately 
tmder  his  command  adored  him ;  and  those  who  survived  the  explosion, 
dvg  a  grave  inside  the  breach,  and  there  hastily  entombed  the  body  of 
thor  gidlant  general.  After  the  confusion  ceased,  the  officers  of  the  Cold- 
Btfeam  Guards  raised  his  honoured  remains,  and  interred  them  at  Espeja 
with  military  honours. 

Bat  this  lamented  chief  found  a  mourner  even  in  an  enemy.  During 
Mackinnon's  earlier  residence  in  France,  Napoleon,  then  a  military  stu- 
^t  in  Dauphine,  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  fieuoaily  of  the  deceased. 
Consequently,  he  became  a  regular  visitor  at  their  chateau,  and  it  would 
appear,  that  in  after-days  of  pride  and  power,  he  never  forgot  the  hospi- 
tahly  offered  to  him,  when  he  was  but  a  nameless  cadet.  At  the  peace  of 
•^ens  he  invited  the  family  to  visit  France^and  when  he  heard  Mac- 
iDsnon  named  among  those  who  had  fallen  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  it  is  said 
^  Napoleon  betrayed  unwonted  regret  at  the  decease  of  a  youthful 
friend,  who  seemed  to  hold  a  place  in  earlier  affections,  before  war  and 
conquest  had  **  steeled  his  heart,  and  seared  his  brow." 
R  2 
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his  despatch  to  Berthier,  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  rapid 
reduction  of  a  place,  respecting  whose  present  safety  and  ulti- 
mate relief,  he  had  previouslj  forwarded  the  most  encouraging 
assurances.* 

After  all  resistance  had  ceased,  the  usual  scene  of  riot, 
plunder,  and  confusion,  which  hy  prescriptive  right  the 
stormers  of  a  town  enjoy,  occurred.  Everv  house  was  en- 
tered and  despoiled ;  the  spirit  stores  were  forced  open ;  the 
soldiery  got  desperately  excited ;  and  in  the  madness  of  their 
intoxication,  committed  many  acts  of  silly  and  wanton  violence. 
All  plundered  what  they  could  —  and  in  turn  they  were 
rohbed  by  their  own  companions.  Brawls  and  bloodshed 
resulted — ^and  the  same  men  who,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  had 
won  their  way  over  the  "  imminent  deadly  breach,"  fought 
with  demoniac  ferocity  for  some  disputed  article  of  plunder. 
At  last,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  and  stupified  with  brandy,  they 
sank  into  brutal  insensibility;  and  on  the  second  day,  with 
few  exceptions,  rejoined  their  regiments;  the  assault  and 
sacking  of  Kodrigo  appearing  in  their  confused  imaginations, 
rather  like  some  troubled  dream  than  a  desperate  and  blood- 
stained reality. 

On  the  second  day,  order  was  tolerably  restored ;  stragglers 
had  returned  to  their  regiments ;  the  breaches  were  repaired, 

*  '*  The  letter  in  question  was  dated  from  Merida,  at  a  period  poste* 
rior  to  the  relief  of  BiBulajoz,  and  the  consequent  retrogression  of  our  divi- 
sions. It  began  bj  informing  his  Excellency  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel. 
that  having  succeeded,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  m 
raising  the  siege  of  Badajoz*  the  writer  had  since  directed  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  reorganization  and  re-establishment  of  discipline  in  the 
army  of  Portugal.  The  system  of  requisitions,  and  the  irregularity  of 
supply,  had  been  carried,  it  was  continued,  to  so  great  a  height,  that  the 
army  was  become  little  better  than  a  rabble  of  banditti ;  nor  could  any 
thing  be  attempted,  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  till  the  method 
should  be  entirely  changed,  and  the  troops  provided  and  paid  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  both  contented  and  manageable.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  marshal  was  then  devising  plans ;  and  he  earnestly  pressed 
for  instructions  and  assistance  from  the  Emperor  in  carrying  tifiem  into 
execution. 

**  In  addition  to  this  despatch  from  Marmont,  a  letter  from  General 
Tresion,  chief  of  the  staff,  was  likewise  intercepted ;  but  it  contained  little 
calculated  to  interest,  except  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  Frendi 
troops  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  English,  and  that  their  best  chance 
of  success  lay  in  manoeuvring."— Zord  Londonderry. 
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the  trenches  filled  in,  and  the  place  being  once  more  perfecUj 
defensible,  was  giyen  up  by  Lord  Wellington  to  Castanos,  the 
captain-general  of  the  proyince,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
fiiege.  Additional  honours  were  deservedly  conferred  upon 
the  conqueror  of  Rodrigo.  Wellington  was  created  an  Eng- 
lish earl  and  a  Spanish  duke — and  a  farther  annuity  of 
2,000/.  a  year  was  voted  by  a  grateful  country,  to  support 
the  dignities  she  had  so  deservedly  conferred. 

But  another  and  a  bolder  blow  was  yet  to  be  struck. 
Again  the  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  the  order  was 
obeyed  with  pleasure,  all  being  too  happy  to  quit  a  place 
where  every  supply  had  been  exhausted,  and  every  object 
recalled  the  loss  of  relatives  and  friends.*     Leaving  a  division 

*  ''  The  first  men  that  sunnonnted  the  difficulties  the  breach  presented, 
were  a  sergeant  and  two  privates  of  the  88th.  The  French,  who  still 
remained  b^de  the  gun,  whose  sweeping  fire  had  hitherto  been  so  fatal 
to  those  who  led  the  storm,  attacked  these  brave  men  furiously — a  despe- 
rate hand-to-hand  encounter  succeeded.  The  Irishmen,  undaunted  by 
the  superior  number  of  their  assailants,  laid  five  or  six  of  the  gunners  at 
their  feet.  The  struggle  was  observed — and  some  soldiers  of  the  5th 
regiment  scrambled  up  to  the  assistance  of  their  gallant  comrades— and 
the  remnant  of  the  French  gunners  perished  by  their  bayonets. 
*  Ik  *  •  •  • 

"Lieutenant  Mackie,  who  led  the  forlorn-hope,  had  miraculously 
escaped  without  a  wound — and  pressing  '  over  the  dying  and  the  dead,' 
he  reached  the  further  bank  of  the  retrenchment,  and  found  himself  in 
solitary  possession  of  the  street  beyond  the  breach,  while  the  battle  still 
raged  behind  him."* 

The  following  anecdote  is  descriptive  of  those  personal  affairs  tkat  the 
we^^  attendant  on  the  first  entrance  of  a  defended  town  so  frequently 
produces.  The  actor,  since  dead,  was  a  personal  and  an  attached  friend 
of  the  author. 

*'  Each  affray  in  the  streets  was  conducted  In  the  best  manner  the  mo- 
ment would  admit  of,  and  decided  more  by  personal  valour  than  discipline, 
and  in  some  instances  officers  as  well  as  privates  had  to  combat  with  the 
imperial  troops.  In  one  of  those  encounters.  Lieutenant  George  Faris, 
of  the  88th,  by  an  accident  so  likely  to  occur  in  an  affair  of  this  kind, 
separated  a  little  too  far  from  a  dozen  or  so  of  his  regiment,  found  him- 
self opposed  to  a  French  soldier,  who  apparently  was  similarly  placed  :  it 


'  The  selection  of  anecdotes  connected  with  an  Irish  regiment  might 
appear  a  national  partiality :  but  at  this  period  of  the  campaign  the  Ran- 
gers bad  been  heavily  engaged.  Their  casualties,  from  the  investment  of 
Rodrigo  to  the  fall  of  Badajoz — six-and-twenty  days — amounted  to 
twenty-five  officers  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  men  I 
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of  in&ntry  on  the  Agueda,  the  remainder  of  the  army  mored 
rapidly  back  upon  the  Tagus,  and,  crossing  the  rirer,  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Elvae^  on  the  11th.  There 
eveiy  preparation  was  completed  for  one  of  the  boldest  of 
Lord  Wellington's  attempts, — ^for  on  the  16th,  a  pontoon 
bridge  across  the  Guadiana  was  tzarersed  by  the  light,  third, 
and  fourth  divisions — and  Badajoz  regularly  invested.* 

was  a  curious  coincidence,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  each  felt  that  he  indi- 
yidually  was  the  representative  of  the  country  to  whidi  he  belonged ;  and 
had  the  fiite  of  the  two  nations  hung  upon  the  issue  of  the  combat  I  am 
about  to  describe,  it  could  not  have  been  more  hermcaUy  contested.  Hie 
Frenchman  fired  at,  and  wounded  Paris  in  the  thigh,  and  made  a  despe- 
rate push  with  his  bayonet  at  his  body,  but  Paris  parried  the  thrust,  and 
the  bayonet  only  lodged  in  his  leg ;  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  peril  of  his 
situation,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  saye  him ;  the  odds 
against  falm  were  too  great,  and  if  he  continued  a  scientific  fight,  he  must 
inevitably  be  vanquii^ed ;  he  sprang  forward,  and  seizing  hold  of  the 
Frenchman  by  the  collar,  a  struggle  of  a  most  nervous  kind  took  place ; 
in  their  mutual  efforts  to  gain  an  advantage,  they  lost  their  caps,  and  as 
they  were  men  of  nearly  equal  strength,  it  was  doubtful  what  the  issue 
would  be.  They  were  so  entangled  with  each  other,  their  weapons  were 
of  no  avail,  but  Paris  at  length  disengaged  himself  from  the  grasp  which 
held  him,  and  he  was  able  to  use  his  sabre ;  he  pushed  the  Frenchman 
from  him,  and  ere  he  could  recover  himself,  he  laid  his  head  open  nearly 
to  the  chin ;  his  sword-blade,  a  heavy,  soft,  ill-made  Portuguese  one,  was 
doubled  up  with  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  retained  some  pieces  of  skull 
and  clotted  hair  !  At  this  moment  I  reached  the  spot  with  about  twenty 
men,  composed  of  different  regiments,  all  being  by  this  time  mixed  pell- 
mell  with  each  other.  I  ran  up  to  Paris — ^he  was  nearly  exhausted,  but 
he  was  safe.  The  French  grenadier  lay  upon  the  pavement,  while  Paris, 
though  tottering  from  fSittigue,  held  his  sword  firmly  in  his  grasp,  and  it 
was  crimsoned  to  the  very  hilt." — Grattan, 

It  is  strange  how  the  lighter  occurrences  of  human  life  ridiculously 
intermingle  with  its  graver  concerns.  An  oflicer  with  a  shattered  I^ 
crawled  into  the  comer  of  a  traverse  to  avoid  the  rush  of  friends  and 
foes,  each  equally  fiital.  Presently  the  contest  changed  from  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  adjacent  streets  were  deserted. 

An  hour  passed — none  disturbed  his  melancholy  rest — when  a  footstep 
was  heard,  and  an  88th  man  staggered  round  the  comer  with  a  bundle  of 
sandrr  articles  he  had  managed  to  collect.  Unable  to  get  further,  he 
placed  it  beneath  his  head — ^^led  his  bayonet— and  lay  down  to  sleep  in 
peace.  In  a  few  moments  a  Portuguese  camp-follower  peeped  round  the 
corner,  looked  suspiciously  about,  substituted  a  trass  of  straw  for  the 
bundle,  and  absconded  with  the  plunder  the  drunken  Ranger  had,  as  he 
imagined,  so  carefully  secured. 

*  ''  HI  as  I  was,  in  common  with  many  oliiers,  who,  like  myself,  lay 
wounded,  and  were  unable  to  aooompany  our  friends,  I  arose  from  my 
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truss  of  straw^  to  take  a  parting  look  at  the  remnant  of  my  regiment  as  it 
mustered  on  the  parade  ;  but,  in  place  of  upwards  of  seven  hnndred  gal- 
lant soldiers,  and  six-and-twenty  officers,  of  the  former  there  were  not 
three  hundred,  and  of  the  latter  but  five ! 

*  *  *  *  *  ^f 

**  The  drums  of  the  division  beat  a  ruffle  ;  the  officers  took  their  sta- 
tions ;  the  bands  played  ;  the  soldiers  cheered  ;  and,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  the  spot  which,  since  the  17th  of  the  preceding  month,  had  been  a 
scene  of  the  greatest  excitement,  was  now  a  lone  and  deserted  waste, 
having  no  other  occupants  than  disabled  or  dying  officers  and  soldiers,  or 
the  corpses  of  those  that  had  fallen  in  the  strifci  The  contrast  was 
indeed  great,  and  of  that  cast  that  made  the  most  unreflecting  think,  and 
the  reflecting  f«el.  The  sound  of  the  drums  died  away ;  the  division 
was  no  longer  visible,  except  by  the  glittering  of  their  firelocks :  at  length 
ve  lost  sight  of  even  this ;  and  we  were  left  alone,  like  so  many  outcasts, 
to  make  the  best  of  owr  way  to  the  hospitals  in  Badsjoz/'— Ghi/lm, 
Semmiscefk!e8,  Sfc, 
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Siege  of  Badajoz. — The  Castle  assaultedi  and  carried  by  escalade*^*- 
Philippon  surrenders. — ^Town  given  up  to  the  soldiery,  and  sacked. 

The  secrecy  and  despatch  with  which  Lord  Wellington  had 
formed  or  collected  all  necessary  materiel  for  hesieging  the 
formidahle  place  on  whose  reduction  he  had  determined,  was 
astonishing.  The  heavy  guns  had  heen  hrought  hy  sea  from 
Lishon,  transhipped  into  craft  of  easy  draught  of  water,  and 
thus  conveyed  up  the  river  until  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Guadiana.  Gabions  and  fascines*  were  prepared  in  the 
surrounding  woods — ^intrenching-tools  provided — the  pontoon 
bridge  brought  up  from  Abrantez — and  the  battering  train, 
comprising  sixteen  24  and  twenty  18-pounders,  with  sixteen 
24 -pound  howitzers,  were  forwarded  from  Almeida,  and 
parked  upon  the  glacis  of  Elvas,  in  readiness  for  the  opening 
of  the  siege. 

Though  not  entirely  aware  of  the  extent  of  these  hostile 
preparations,  Philippon,  the  governor  of  Badajoz,  had  apprised 
Marshal  Soult  that  the  fortress  was  threatened,  and  demanded 
a  supply  of  shells  and  gunpowder.  This  requisition,  though 
immediately  complied  with,  was  not  obtained — for  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  with  his  characteristic  activity,  prevented  the  convoy 
from  reaching  its  destination.  Indeed  nothing  which  could 
secure  the  place  had  been  forgotten  or  neglected  by  its  gover- 
nor. The  forts  of  San  Christoval  and  Pardelaras  had  been 
considerably  strengthened  and  enlarged, — the  former  by  a 
iunette,t  magazine   and  bomb>proof,   and  the  latter   by  a 

*  Fascines  are  small  branches  of  ti*ees  bound  together.  They  are  used 
for  filling  ditches,  masking  batteries,  &c.  &c. 

i*  A  work  on  either  side  of  a  ravelin,  with  one  perpendicular  face. 
They  are  also  sometimes  thrown  up  beyond  the  second  ditch,  opposite 
the  phices  of  arms. 
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general  repair.  Badajoz  was  provisioned  for  five  weeks, — 
the  garrison  was  numerous  and  well  appointed, — ^and,  confi- 
dent in  his  own  resources  and  skil],  Philippon,  after  two 
successful  defences,  resolutely  prepared  himself  for  a  third — 
and  with  a  perfect  conviction  that^  like  the  others,  it,  too, 
would  prove  successful. 

The  force  that  invested  the  fortress  on  the  16th  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Beresford,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  divisions  of  Barnard,  Picton,  and  Colville.  The 
first,  sixth,  and  seventh  divisions,  with  the  cavalry  of  La 
Marchant  and  Slade,  were  placed  in  advance,  at  Larena, 
Mafra,  and  Los  Santos,  to  ohserve  the  movements  of  Soult ; 
while  the  second  British  division,  and  the  Portuguese  under 
General  Hamilton,  with  a  cavalry  hrigade  attached,  occupied 
Merida  and  Almendralajo,  to  prevent  any  junction  between 
Soult  and  Marmont,  should  the  latter  attempt  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia. 

Badajoz  is  easily  described.  Bound  one  portion  of  the 
town,  the  rivulets  Calamon  and  Rivellas  sweep,  and  unite  with 
the  Guadiana,  which  flows  in  the  face  of  the  works,  and  in 
front  of  the  heights  of  San  Christoval.  The  castle  stands 
above  the  union  of  these  rivers.  The  fortifications  are  exceed- 
ingly strong — the  bastions  and  curtains  regular — ^while  formi- 
dable outworks,  the  forts  of  Pardelaras,  Picariua,  and  San 
Christoval,  complete  the  exterior  defences.* 

*  ^*  The  town  of  Badajoz  contains  a  popnlatiqn  of  about  1 6,000,  and, 
within  the  space  of  thirteen  months,  experienced  the  miseries  attendant 
npon  a  state  of  siege  three  several  times.  The  first  was  undertaken  by 
Lord  Beresford,  towards  the  end  of  April,  181 1»  who  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don operations  by  Soult  advancing  to  its  reliefi  and  which  led  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Albuera  on  the  16th  of  May. 

"The  second  siege  was  by  Lord  Wellington  in  person,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  directed  his  steps  towards  the  south  with  a 
portion  of  the  allied  army.  Operations  commenced  on  the  30th  of  May, 
and  continued  till  the  10th  of  June,  when  the  siege  was  again  abandoned ; 
Soult  having  a  second  time  advanced  in  combined  operation  with  the 
army  of  Marmont  from  the  north.  The  allies  continued  the  blockade  of 
the  town  till  the  17th,  when  they  recrossed  the  Guadiana,  and  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Caya. 

**  The  third  siege,  again  undertaken  by  Lord  Wellington  in  person, 
was  begun  on  the  17th  of  March,  1812,  and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion till  the  6th  of  April,  when  it  fell  by  assault^  after  a  most  determined 
and  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  French,'' — Maekie, 
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A  close  reconnaissance  at  once  convinced  Lord  "Wellington 
tbat  the  defences  had  been  amazingly  improved — and,  as  time 
pressed,  and  the  means  of  regular  investment  were  but  iudif- 
ferent,  he  determined  that  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad,  from  its 
unfinished  oounterguard,^  should  be  battered.  To  effect 
this,  the  Picarina  redoubt,  forming  nearly  an  angle  with  the 
bastion,  and  the  lunette  of  San  Eocqae,  must  necessarily  be 
carried. 

The  night  of  the  16th  was  bad  enough  to  mask  any  daring 
essay — and  rain,  darkness,  and  storm  favoured  the  bold 
attempt.  Ground  was  accordingly  broken — and  though  but 
one  hundred  and  seventy  yards  from  the  coveied-way,  the 
working  parties  were  neither  heard  nor  molested.  The 
17ih  and  18th  were  similarly  employed — ^but  under  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  Picarina  fort,  and  such  of  the  guns  upon 
the  works  as  eonld  be  turned  by  the  garrison  on  the  ap- 
proaches. 

The  evening  of  the  1 8tfa,  however,  produced  a  very  dififerent 
6cen&— for  the  enemy  became  assailant — ^and  a  sortie  was 
made  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  accompanied  by  some  forty 
cavalry.  To  the  works,  this  sudden  assault  occasioned  bot 
little  mischief.  The  gabionst  were  overturned,  some  intrench- 
ing tools  captured,  and  great  confusion  caused  among  the 
working  parties ;  but  the  French  were  speedily  driven  back, 
after  causing  nmch  alarm,  and  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Fletcher,  the  chief  of  the 
en^neers,  was  unfortunately  among  the  latter. 

The  weather  was  in  every  way  uufsivourable  for  prosecuting 
the  siege,  and  elem^ital  influences  seemed  to  have  united  with 
Philippon  against  the  allied  commander.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents — ^the  river  rose  far  beyond  its  customary  height, — the 
pontoons  swamped  at  their  moorings — ^and  all  were  swept 
away.  From  the  violence  of  the  current,  the  flying  bridges 
worked  but  slowly,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained lest  the  communica^ons  should  be  interrupted  with  the 

*  Counterguards  are  small  ramparts,  with  parapets  and  ditches,  erected 
in  front  of  a  bastkm  or  ravelin,  to  secure  the  opposite  flanks  from  being 
open  to  the  covert-way. 

f  Gabions  are  large  drcniar  haskets,  filled  with  earth  or  sand,  and 
vsed  for  forming  pan^ets,  covering  working  parties,  &c  &c. 
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other  side,  and,  of  necessity,  that  the  siege  must  be  nuaed. 
To  forward  the  works  required  incrediUe  fatigae ;  the  gronnd 
was  soaked  with  moisture ;  the  trenches  more  thim  knee-deep 
with  mud  and  rain ;  the  rev^tements*  of  the  batteries  crumbled 
away  nnder  any  pressure,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  lay 
platforms  for  the  guns.  Indeed,  had  the  works  been  ready 
for  their  reception,  the  task  of  transporting  heayy  artillery 
across  a  surface,  rendered  a  perfect  swamp  by  the  incessant 
torrents  which  had  fftUen  for  days  without  any  intermission, 
would  haye  been  a  most  laborious  duty.  Fortunately,  the 
weather  changed,  the  ground  dried  partially,  and  the  works 
were  carried  on  with  additional  spirit  By  employing  teams 
of  oxen,  assisted  by  numerous  fatigue  parties,  the  guns  were 
brought  forward,  and  the  batteries  armed — ^and  on  the  25th 
they  opened  on  the  Picarina  and  the  place  itself,  with  excel- 
lent effect,  while  Philippon  returned  the  fire  from  every  gun 
upon  the  ramparts  that  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

Peroeiying  the  true  object  of  the  besiegers,  and  certain  that 
tiie  Picarina  would  be  assailed,  ample  measures  were  taken 
ior  its  defence.  The  ditch  was  deepened,  the  gorge  seonied 
by  an  additional  palisade;  under  the  angles  of  the  glacis 
fougassesf  were  placed,  and  shells  and  grenades  laid  along  the 
parapet,  to  roll  down  upon  the  storming  party  at  the  moment 
of  attack.  The  ditch  was  exposed  to  a  flanking  fire,  and  two 
hundred  spare  muskets  were  ranged  along  the  banquet.  Eveiy 
means,  in  short,  were  adopted  that  oonld  insure  a  vigoroos 
and  successful  resistanee. 

That  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  fort  was  attacked  and  carried 
by  fire  hundred  men  of  the  third  division,  under  Mi^or- 

*  RofSiemeHi  of  a  hattery  ib  the  exterior  iront,  fonned  of  maaonry  or 
fucinea,  wbidi  keeps  the  bank  of  the  work  from  MBng. 

t  The  reader,  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  terms  used  by  eagi- 
neers,  will  find  a  brief  explanation  of  those  of  frequent  recarrence  ser- 
▼ioesble. 

The  glaets  is  the  part  beyond  the  covert-way  to  which  it  forma  the 
parapet. 

T^fitmk  is  any  part  of  a  work  which  defends  anotiier. 

The  epmtie  is  the  shoulder  of  the  bastion. 

The  gorge  is  next  the  body  of  the  place  where  there  is  no  rampart. 

Fougaste  is  a  small  mine,  six  or  seven  feet  under  ground,  generally 
formed  in  the  glads  or  dry  ditdi. 

Curtainf  the  wall  that  connects  bastions. 
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general  Kempt.  One  party  was  directed  to  attempt  the 
gorge,  another  prevented  the  place  from  being  succoured  from 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  off  the  garrison  from 
retreat;  and  a  third  were  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
French,  and  assist  their  comrades  by  making  a  front  attack. 

The  first  detachment  reached  the  gorge  undiscovered,  but 
£a.iled  in  forcing  the  palisades,  from  the  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
poured  on  them  by  the  garrison.  Retiring  from  a  place 
where  success  was  hopeless,  the  storming  party  moved  round 
the  left  flank,  and  escaladed  and  won  the  parapet;  while 
another  forced  the  salient  angle  simultaneously.  The  French 
retreated  to  a  guard-house,  which  they  barricaded  and  de- 
fended most  obstinately.  Alarmed  by  a  false  report  that  a 
large  body  of  the  besieged  had  sallied  from  the  town  to  relieve 
the  fort,  the  troops  were  about  to  abandon  these  advantages, 
and  quit  a  place  their  bravery  had  already  won ;  but  General 
Kempt  dispelled  the  panic,  led  them  forward,  and  attacked 
the  garrison  again,  who  fought  to  the  very  last ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  seventy,  perished  while  desperately 
resisting.  The  taking  of  Picarina  was  gallantly  effected,  but 
it  cost  the  British  dear — ^the  casualties,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
being  nineteen  officers  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  men. 

The  capture  of  the  fort  enabled  the  second  parallel  to  be 
pushed  on,  and  breaching  batteries  to  be  completed.  The 
guns  maintained  a  heavy  fire  on  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad ; 
and  the  sappers  directed  their  efforts  against  the  lunette  of 
San  Rocque.  The  progress  of  the  siege  was  slow;  and 
though  two  breaches  were  made,  the  certainty  that  both  were 
retrenched*  and  secured  by  interior  defences,  rendered  an 
assault  too  hazardous  an  experiment  to  be  ventured.  Lord 
Wellington  was  critically  circumstanced  ;  Marmont  had  made 
some  forward  movements  in  front  of  Beira — and  Soult  was 
advancing,  determined  to  relieve  the  place.  His  light  troops 
were  already  at  Larena ;  the  covering  army  under  Hill  had 
been  obliged  to  retreat ;  and  after  blowing  up  two  arches  of 
the  bridge  of  Merida,  had  taken  post  in  front  of  Talavera. 
In  consequence,  the  fifth  division  was  ordered  to  advance, 

*  Retrenchf  in  fortification,  means  the  isolating  of  a  hreach  hy  forming 
inner  defences ;  as  cutting  a  trench,  palisadingi  erecting  barricades,  &c. 
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leaving  the  observation  of  San  Christoval  to  the  Portngnese 
cavalry;  the  British  general  having  decided  on  leaving  a 
corps  of  ten  thousand  men  to  protect  the  trenches,  and  with 
the  remainder  of  his  force  bring  Soult  to  action. 

At  noon,  on  the  5th,  the  breaches  were  reconnoitred  and 
declared  practicable ;  but  the  assault  was  deferred  for  another 
day  to  allow  the  artillery  time  to  batter  down  the  curtain, 
connecting  the  bastion  with  an  unfinished  ravelin.  The  con- 
centrated fire  of  the  British  batteries  fell  upon  the  old  wall 
with  irresistible  force ;  it  was  breached  in  a  single  day,  and 
thus  three  points  for  assault  were  thrown  open.  The  report 
of  the  engineers  was  encouraging ;  the  main  breach  was  suffi- 
ciently wide,  and  the  ascent  to  all  three  easy  enough  for 
troops  to  mount. 

Ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  6th  was  appointed  for  ihe 
assault  to  be  attempted,  and  the  necessary  orders  were  issued 
accordingly.  The  castle  was  to  be  attacked  by  the  third  divi- 
sion— the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad  by  the  fourth — ^that  of  Santa 
Maria  by  the  light  division — the  lunette  of  San  Rocque  by  a 
party  from  the  trenches ;  while  the  fifth  should  distract  the 
garrison  by  a  false  attack  on  the  Pardelaras,  and  the  works 
contiguous  to  San  Vicente. 

Philippon,  well  aware  that  an  assault  might  be  expected, 
had  employed  every  resource  that  skill  and  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  render  the  attempt  a  failure.  As  Lord  Wellington 
had  neither  time  nor  means  to  destroy  the  counterscarps,  the 
French  were  enabled  to  raise  the  most  formidable  obstructions 
at  their  foot,  and  insulate  the  breaches  effectually.  At  night, 
the  rubbish  was  removed,  retrenchments  formed,  and  the  bat- 
tered parapets  repaired  by  sand-bags,  casks,  and  woolpacks. 
Powder-barrels  and  grenades  were  laid  along  the  trenches— 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  breach  sixty  fourteen-inch  shells,  com- 
municating with  hoses  and  bedded  in  earth,  were  placed 
ready  for  explosion.  A  chevaux-de-frieze*  was  stretched 
across  the  rampart,  and  planks  studded  with  spikes  covered 
the  slopes  of  the  breaches.     Every  species  of  combustible  was 

^  ChevtnuC'de-Jrieze  are  wooden  spars,  spiked  at  one  end,  and  set  into 
a  piece  of  timber.  They  were  originally  used  as  a  defence  against 
cavalry,  but  are  now  commonly  employed  in  strengthening  outworks, 
stopping  breaches,  &c. 
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employed,  and  a  cartridge  specially  prepared  for  tlie  mnsketiy, 
foiTiied  of  back-sbot  and  slugs ;  and  when  the  distance  was  so 
close,  nothing  would  prove  more  mischievous. 

The  day  was  remarkably  fine— 4bnd  the  troops,  in  higb  spi- 
rits, heard  the  orders  for  the  assault,  and  proceeded  to  clean 
their  appointments,  as  if  a  dress  parade  only  was  intended. 
Evening  came,— darkness  shut  distant  objects  out, — the  regi- 
ments formedy — the  roll  was  called  in  an  under-voice, — the 
forlorn  hope  stepped  out, — ^the  storming  party  was  told  off, — 
all  were  in  readiness,  and  "  eager  for  the  fray." 

Shortly  before  ten,  a  beautiful  firework  rose  from  the 
town,  and  shewed  the  outline  of  Badajoz  and  every  object 
that  lay  within  several  hundred  jsids  of  the  works.  The 
flame  of  the  carcase  died  gradually  away — ^and  darkness, 
i^parently  more  dense,  succeeded  this  short  and  brilliant  illu- 
mination. 

The  word  was  given,  the  forlorn  hope  moved  forward,  the 
storming  parties  succeeded,  and  the  divisions,  in  columns,  closed 
the  whole.  Of  these  splendid  troops,  now  all  life  and  daring, 
how  many  were  living  in  an  bour  ? 

At  that  moment  the  deep  bell  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  John 
struck  ten  ;  the  most  pedect  silence  reigned  around,  and 
except  the  softened  footsteps  of  the  storming  parties,  as  they 
fell  upon  the  turf  with  military  precision,  not  a  movement  was 
audible.  A  terrible  suspense, — ^a  horrible  stillness,— dark- 
ness,— a  compression  of  the  breathing, — ^the  dull  and  ill- 
defined  outline  of  the  town, — ^the  knowledge  that  similar  and 
simultaneous  movements  were  making  on  other  points, — ^the 
eortainty  that  two  or  three  minutes  would  probably  involve 
the  forlorn  hope  in  ruin,  or  make  it  the  beacon-light  to  con- 
quest,— all  these  made  the  heart  throb  quicker,  and  long  for 
the  bursting  of  the  storm,  when  victory  should  crown  daring 
with  success,  or  hope  and  life  should  end  together. 

On  went  the  storming  parties — one  solitary  musket  was 
discharged  beside  the  breach — ^but  none  answered  it.  The 
light  division  moved  forward,  rapidly  closing  up  in  columns 
at  quarter  distance.  The  ditch  was  gained, — ^the  ladders 
were  lowered, — on  rushed  the  forlorn  hope,  with  the  storming 
close  behind  th^n.  The  divisions  were  now  on  tlw 
of  the  sheer  descent,  when  a  gun  boomed  from  the 
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panpet.  The  earth  trembled, — ^a  mine  wbb  fired, — an  ezplo- 
fiion, — and  an  infernal  hissing  from  lighted  fusees  sacoeeded, 
— and,  like  the  rising  of  a  curtain  on  the  stage,  in  the  hellish 
glare  that  suddenly  burst  out  around  the  breaches,  the  French 
lining  the  ramparts  in  crowds,  and  the  English  descending  the 
ditch,  were  placed  as  distinctly  visible  to  each  other  as  if  the 
hour  were  noontide ! 

A  tremendous  fire  from  the  guns,  a  number  of  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  approaches  to  the  breach,  followed  the  ex- 
plosion ;  but,  all  undaunted,  the  storming  party  cheered — and 
nndaontedly  the  French  answered  it  A  mnrderoos  scene 
ensoed,  for  the  breach  was  utterly  impassable.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  withering  fire  of  musketry  from  the  parapets,  with 
light  artillery  directed  immediately  on  ^e  breach,  and  grape 
from  every  gun  upon  the  works  tluiA  could  play  upon  the  as- 
sailants and  the  supporting  columns,  the  Briti^^  mounted. 
Hundreds  were  thrown  back,  and  hundreds  as  promptly  suc- 
ceeded them.  Almost  unharmed  themselves,  the  Frmeh 
dealt  death  around  ;  and  secure  within  defences,  that  even  in 
daylight  and  to  a  force  unopposed,  proved  afterwards  nearly 
insormountable,  they  ridiculed  the  mad  attempt ;  and  while 
they  viewed  £rom  the  parapets  a  thousand  victims  writhing  in 
the  ditch,  they  called  in  derision  to  the  broken  columns,  and 
invited  them  to  come  on. 

While  the  assaults  upon  the  breaches  were  thus  &tally  un- 
SQcoessfttl^  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  had  moved  to  their 
respective  points  of  attack.  Picton  s,  to  whom  the  citadel  was 
assigned,  found  difficulties  nearly  equal  to  those  encountered 
at  the  breaches.  Thither  Philippon  had  determined  to  retire, 
if  the  assault  upon  the  other  defences  should  succeed,  and,  in 
that  event,  hold  the  castle  and  San  Christoval  to  the  last  To 
render  the  place  more  secure,  he  had  caused  the  gates  to  be 
boilt  up,  and  the  ramparts  were  lined  with  shells,  cart-wheels, 
stones,  and  eveir  destructive  missile.  Fireballs  betrayed 
the  movements  of  the  assailants ;  and,  for  a  time,  every  at- 
tempt at  escalade  failed  with  prodigious  loss.  At  last  one 
^der  was  planted, — a  few  daring  spirits  gained  the  ramparts, 
— crowds  followed  them, — and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
castle  was  won.  Philippon  heard  of  the  disaster  too  late  to 
redeem  its  loss.     The  troops  despatched  from  the  breaches  and 
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elsewhere  were  unable  to  recover  it, — a  British  jacket  waved 
from  the  flag-stafl^  and  in  the  first  dawn  of  morning  announced 
the  downfal  of  Badajoz. 

The  fifth  division  were  equally  successful ;  though  General 
Leith  had  to  delay  his  attack  till  eleven  o'clock,  from  the  party 
who  had  charge  of  the  ladders  losing  their  way. 

The  attempt  on   San  Vicente  succeeded,  notwithstanding 
every  preparation  had  been  made  for  its  defence  ;  Major-ge 
neral  Wa^er  overcame  all  opposition,  and  established  himself 
securely  in  the  place. 

''  And  yet  it  is  astonishing,  even  in  the  spring-tide  of  suc- 
cess, how  the  most  trivial  circumstances  will  damp  the  courage 
of  the  bravest,  and  check  the  most  desperate  in  their  career. 
The  storming  party  of  the  fifth  had  es<»Jaded  a  wall  of  thirty 
feet  with  wretched  ladders,  forced  an  uninjured  palisade, 
descended  a  deep  counterscarp,  crossed  the  lunette  behind  it, 
and  this  was  effected  under  a  converging  fire  from  the  bas- 
tions, and  a  well-sustained  fusilade,  while  but  a  few  of  the 
assailants  could  force  their  way  together,  and  form  on  the 
rampart  when  they  got  up.  But  the  leading  sections  perse- 
vered until  the  brigade  was  completely  lodged  within  the  para- 
pet ;  and  now  united,  and  isupported  by  the  division  who  fid- 
lowed  fast,  what  could  withstand  their  advance  ? 

"  They  were  sweeping  forward  with  the  bayonet, — the 
French  were  broken  and  dispersed — wh^i  at  this  moment  of 
brilliant  success,  a  port-fire,  which  a  retreating  gunner  had 
flung  upon  the  rampart,  was  casually  discovered.  A  vague 
alarm  seized  the  leading  files — they  fancied  some  mischief  was 
intended,— and  imagined  the  success,  which  their  own  despe- 
rate gallantry  had  achieved,  was  but  a  ruse  of  the  enemy  to 
lure  them  to  destruction.  ^  It  is  a  mine, — and  they  are 
springing  it !'  shouted  a  soldier.  Instantly  the  leaders  of  the 
storming  party  turned — ^and  it  was  impossible  for  their  ofi&oers 
to  undeceive  them.  The  French  perceived  the  panic, — ^rallied 
and  pursued, — ^and  friends  and  foes  came  rushing  back  tumult- 
nously  upon  a  supporting  regiment  (the  3 8th)  that  was  fortu- 
nately formed  in  reserve  upon  the  ramparts.  This  momentary 
success  of  the  besieged  was  dearly  purchased ;  a  volley  was 
thrown  closely  in,  a  bayonet  rush  succeeded,  and  the  French 
were  scattered  before  the  fresh  assailants,  never  to  form  again. 
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The  fifth  division  rushed  on ;  every  thing  gave  way  that  op- 
f)osed  it— the  cheering  arose  ahove  the  firing — the  baglea 
sonnded  an  advance, — ^the  enemy  became  distracted  and  dis-- 
Iieartened — and  again  the  light  and  fourth  divisions,— or,  alas  ! 
iheir  skeletons,  assisted  by  Hay's  brigade,  advanced  to  the 
breaches.  J^o  opposition  was  made ;  they  entered,  and  Ba- 
^joz  was  their  own  !  Philippon,  finding  that  all  waa  lost, 
retired  across  the  river  to  San  Christoval ;  and  early  next  day, 
surrendered  unconditionally/' 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  allies  in  the  reduction  of  this  well- 
defended  fortress  was  awful.  In  the  assault  alone,  the  British 
casualties  were  fifty-nine  officers  and  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
four  men  killed.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  officers,  and 
two  thousand  six  hundred  men  wounded  ! 

Lord  Wellington  had  stationed  himself  on  the  high  ground 
behind  San  Christoval,  to  view  the  progress  of  the  assault. 
During  a  contest  so  doubtful  and  protracted,  his  anxiety  waa 
painfully  acute.  What  a  period  of  dreadful  suspense  must 
have  ensued,  from  the  time  the  striking  of  the  town  dock  an- 
nounced the  marqhing  of  the  divisions,  until  the  thunder  of 
artillery  told  the  British  leader  that  the  conflict  had  begun  I 
For  a  minute,  the  fireworks  thrown  from  the  place,  showed 
the  columns  at  the  breaches.  Darkness  followed — stillness 
more  horrible  yet — and  then  the  sudden  burst  of  light,  as  sheila 
and  mines  exploded.  The  main  breach  was  literally  in  a 
blaze — sheets  of  fire  mounted  to  the  sky,  accompanied  by  a 
continued  roaring  of  hellish  noises,  a^s  every  viUanous  combus- 
tible was  ignited  to  discover  or  destroy  the  assailants. 

The  wounded  came  fast  to  the  rear,  but  they  could  tell  little 
how  matters  were  progressing.  At  last  a  mounted  officer  rode 
up.  He  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings — the  attack  upon  the 
breaches  had  failed — ^the  majority  of  the  officers  had  fallen-— 
the  men,  left  without  leaders  to  direct  them,  were  straggling 
About  the  ditch,  and  unless  instant  assistance  was  sent,  the 
assault  must  fail  entirely.  Pale  but  collected,  the  British 
general  heard  the  disastrous  communication,  and  issued  orders 
to  send  forward  a  fresh  brigade  (Hay's)  to  the  breaches.  Half 
an  hour  passed,  and  another  officer  appeared.  He  came  from 
Picton  to  say  the  castle  had  been  escaladed,  and  that  the 
third  division  was  actually  in  the  town. 
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Instantly  staff  officers  were  despatehed  to  the  eaatle  with 
orders  that  it  should  be  retained,  and  that  the  diviaoiu,  or 
rather  their  relics,  shoold  be  withdrawn  from  the  bieadies. 

Thongh  the  regalar  assaults  had  been  sanguinary  fKiimeSy 
the  detached  attacks  upon  the  castle  and  San  Yincente  weie 
brilliantly  successful,  and  either  of  them  must  hare  next  day 
produced  the  fall  of  Badajoz;  In  fact,  the  dty  was  douUy 
won ;  and  had  Leith's  diTision  obtained  their  ladders  in  -propet 
order,  the  place  would  have  fallen  in  half  the  time,  and  a 
frightful  loss  of  life  hare  bc»en  ccmsequently  aToided* 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  such  a  fieroe  resistance  as 
that  made  by  the  French  would  provoke  a  desperate  retalia- 
tion from  the  victors ;  and  as  tbe  city  was  given  up  to  the 
excited  soldiery,  for  a  day  and  two  nights  it  presented  a  fearfol 
scene  of  rapine  and  ri6t.  The  streets  were  heaped  witii  the 
drunken  and  the  dead — and  very  inany  of  the  conqn^tyrs, 
who  had  escaped  uninjured  in  the  stortn,  feU  by  the  bayonets 
of  their  comrades. 

No  language  can  depict  the  horrors  which  succeed  a  storm ; 
and  the  following  vivid  but  faithful  j^ipture  of  BiBbdbjoz,  as  it 
appeared  on  the  evening  after  it  had  been  carried^  will  oonvej 
some  idea  of  the  di^eadful  outrages  that  ensued. 

"  It  was  nearly  dust,  and  the  few  houi»  wh^ef  I  slept  had 
made  a  frightM  change  in  the  conation  and  temper  of  the 
soldiery.  In  the  morning  they  w6re  obedient  to  their  offic^ 
and  preserved  the  semblance  of  subordination ;  now  they  were 
in  a  state  of  furious  intoxication— discipline  was  forgotten- 
end  the  Bplendid  troops  of  yesterday  had  become  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  rabble,  dead  to  every  touch  of  human  feeling,  and 
filled  with  every  demoniac  passion  that  can  brutalize  the  man. 
The  town  was  in  terrible  confusion,  and  on  every  side  frightfdl 
tokens  of  military  license  met  the  eye. 

**  One  street,  as  I  approached  the  castle,  was  almost  choked 
up  with  broken  furniture.;  iox  the  houses  had  been  'gutted 
from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  the  partitions  torn  down,  and 
even  the  beds  ripped  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  in  the  hope 
that  gold  might  be  found  concealed.     A  convent*  at  the  end 

*  "  A  general  officer  had  one  of  the  soldiers'  wives  stripped  of  her 
under  petticoat,  by  the  provost,  of  which  he  had  got  an  inkling,  either  hf 
secret  information ,  or  by  its  obtruding  itself  on  his  notice  t  from  being  of 
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of  the  strrndft  of  Saiat  Jolin  was  in  flames ;  and  I  Baw  moae 
tban  one  wietched  nan  in  the  arms  of  a  drunken  soldier. 

^^  Farther  on,  the  confosion  seemed  greater.  Brandy  ao4 
wine  easkfi  were  rolled  out  before  the  stores ;  some  were  full, 
fnne  half  drank,  bat  more  stared  in  mere  wantonness^  and  the 
liquors  running  through  the  kennel.  Manj  a  harrowing 
scream  saluted  the  ear  of  the  passer-by ;  many  a  female  sup- 
plication was  heard  asking  in  yain  for  mercy.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  it  is  remembered  that  twenty  thousand 
furious  and  licentious  madmen  were  loosed  upon  an  immense 
population,  among  which  many  of  the  loveliest  women  upon 
earth  might  be  found  ?  AU  within  that  doToted  city  was  at 
&e  disposal  of  an  infuriated  army,  orer  whom  for  the  time 
control  was  lost,  aided  by  an  infanM>us  collection  of  camp  fol- 
kwen,  who  were,  if  possible,  more  sanguinary  aud  pitiless 
Sfen  than  those  who  had  sorriTed  the  storm ! 

^  It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  a  scene  from  which  the  heaM 
rerolts.  Few  females  in  this  beautiful  town  were  sared  that 
night  from  insolt*  The  noblest  mnd  the  beggar — ^the  nun,  and 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  artisaii-— youtib  and  age,  all  were 
iuYolved  in  general  ruin.  None  were  respected,  and  few  eon- 
sequently  escaped.  The  madness  of  those  desperate  brigands 
was  rariously  exhibited  ;  some  fired  through  doors  and  win^ 
dews ;  othem  at  the  church-beUs ;  many  at  the  wretched 
inhabitants  as  they  fled  into  the  streets  to  escape  the  bayonets 
ff  the  savages  who  were. demolishing  their  proper^  within 
ioors ;  while  some  wretches,  as  if  blood  had  not  flowed  in 
sofficient  torrents  already,  shot  ham  the  windows  their  own 
eompanions  as  they  staggered  on  below.  What  chances  had 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  escaping  death  when  more  than 
one  officer  perished  by  the  bullets  and  bayonets  of  the  very 
men  whom  a  few  hours  before  he  had  led  to  the  assault  ?"* 

Strict  measures  were  taken  on  the  second  day  by  Lord 
Wellington  to  repress  these  desperate  excesses,t  and  save  the 

red  TeWet  bordered  with  gold-lace  six  inches  deep,  eridently  the  eoveruip 
of  a  communion-table,"^ A  Campaigner. 
*  "  The  Bivouac." 

!  t"G.O. 

<*  Camp  before  Badajoz,  7th  April  1812. 
1.  **  It  is  now  full  time  that  the  plunder  of  Badajoz  should  cease.'* 
b2 
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infuriated  soldiery  from  the  fatal  coiueqnenoes  their  own 
dehanchery  produced;*  a  Portuguese  brigade  was  brought 
from  the  rear,  and  sent  into  the  town,  accompanied  by  the 
provost  marshal  and  the  gallows.  This  demonstration  had  iti 
due  effect,  and  one  rope  carried  terror  to  rioters,  whom  the 
bayonets  of  a  whole  regiment  could  not  appal. 

"  G.  O. 

2.  "  The  Ck)mmander  of  the  Forces  has  ordered  the  proTOst-manhal 
into  the  town ;  he  has  orders  to  execute  any  men  he  may  find  in  the  act 
of  plunder  after  he  shall  arriTe  there." 

"G.O. 
"  Camp  before  Badajoi,  8th  April  1812. 

3.  '*  The  Ck)mmander  of  the  Forces  is  sorry  to  learn,  that  the  brigade 
in  Badajoz,  instead  of  being  a  protection  to  the  people,  plunder  them 
more  than  those  who  stormed  the  town. 

6.  '*  The  Ckimmander  of  the  Forces  calls  upon  the  staff-officers  of  tiie 
army,  and  the  commanding  and  other  oiBcers  of  r^gunents,  to  assist  him 
ia  putting  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  druiJcenness  and  plunder, 
which  are  going  on  in  Badajox.'^ 

"G.O. 
*'  Fuente  Guinaldo»  10th  Jnne  1812. 

7.  **  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  is  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  oat- 
lages  so  frequently  committed  by  soldiers  when  absent  from  their  rqp- 
ments,  and  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  have  occurred  upon  the  atormii^ 
of  BadajoZ)  have  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  people  of  the  conntif 
enemies  instead  of  friends  to  the  army." 

^  <<  On  entering  the  cathedral  I  saw  three  British  soldiers  lUmSif 
drowned  m  brandy.  A  spacious  vault  had  been  converted  into  a  spiiit 
dep6t  for  the  garrison ;  the  casks  had  been  perforated  by  musket-btlb, 
and  their  contents  escaping,  formed  a  pool  of  some  depth.  These  mea 
becoming  intoxicated,  had  fallen  head  foremost  into  the  liquor,  and  were 
suffocated  as  I  found  them." — Table  Talk  of  a  Campaigner. 
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RETREAT  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Sonlt  retreats. — Cavdrj  affair  at  Usagre.— Marmont  inTades  PortugaL— 
Affidr  with  the  militias.— Retiret  into  Spain. — Surprise  and  destmctloii 
of  the  works  and  bridge  at  Almaies. — Failure  of  Ballasteros  at  Bomoa. 

IMUssHAL  SovLT  had  come  np  within  two  marches  of  Badajoz 
before  he  was  apprised  that  the  city  had  been  carried  by  as- 
sault. Nothing  conld  exceed  his  astonishment,*  for  he  had 
been  perfectly  assured  that  the  fortress  was  in  no  immediate 
danger ;  and  he  felt  confident  with  Marmont's  assistance,  by 
attacking  the  covering  army,  to  save  Badajoz  from  falling. 
On  ascertaining  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  siege,  the  French 

"^  **  At  the  period  of  the  re-capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoa, 
Buonaparte  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  power:  his  empire 
stretched  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrento,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
northern  to  those  of  the  Adriatic  Sea :  whilst  throughout  all  continental 
Europe  his  militarj  supremacy  was  admitted  and  feared.  As  proof  of  the 
latter  assertion,  it  need  only  be  recalled  to  memory,  that  the  yarious  arbi* 
trary  decrees  which,  in  the  arrogance  of  uncontrolled  authority,  he  from 
time  to  time  issued,  to  cramp  and  confine  the  industry  of  the  world,  were 
obeyed  without  a  hostile  movement.  Hie  powerful  and  the  weak  equally 
yielded  them  a  full  though  refaictEOit  compliance:  eren  Russia,  doubly 
secured  against  his  interference  by  her  immense  extent  and  distant  situa- 
tion, deemed  it  prudent  to  submit ;  till  at  length  the  prosperity  of  her 
empire  being  threatened  by  a  long  adhesion,  die  endeavoured,  by  friendly 
representations,  to  obtain  an  exemption.  These  failing  in  effect  the  dis- 
cusnon  had,  at  this  time,  assumed  the  character  of  angry  remonstrance, 
tbo  usual  precursor  of  war ;  but,  as  a  long  series  of  orerbearing  conduct 
and  insulting  replies  had  failed  to  drive  her  into  open  resistance,  it  cannot 
be  donbted  that  it  depended  on  Buonaparte,  by  conciliatory  and  friendly 
attention,  to  preserve  her  as  an  ally.  No  external  interference,  or  the 
apprehenrion  of  it,  therefore,  existed,  to  divert  his  attention  from  the 
alfoirs  of  Spain ;  and  the  impartial  historian,  of  whatever  country  he  may 
be,  is  bound  to  record,  that  those  brilliant  triumphs  over  the  French 
armies  were  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  and  British,  when  Buonaparte 
was  in  amity  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  his  militery  empire  in  the 
Mnith  of  ito  strength  and  glory."— ^/bnef't  Account  qfthe  War, 
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marshal  instantly  retreated,  and  the  British  cavaliy  actiyelj 
pursued  him. 

At  IJsagre,  by  a  rapid  night-march  of  Anson's  and  Le  Mar- 
chant's  brigades,  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  overtook  Soult'e  rear- 
guard, under  the  command  of  Peyreymont.  The  French 
having  only  observed  Ponsonby,  who  led  the  advance,  sup- 
posed that  lie  was  unsupported,  and  formed  on  a  ricdng  ground 
behind  the  Benvenida  road.  For  a  time,  the  English  general 
delayed  them  by  skirmishing,  while  Le  Marchani,  coneealed 
by  the  heights,  was  getting  quickly  in  their  rear.  This 
effected,  Ponsonby  charged  boldly  in  front,  while  the  iSfth 
dragoon  guards  galloped  round  the  hill,  and  unexpectedly 
threw  themselves  upon  their  flank.  The  French  broke,  and 
retired  in  great  disorder,  followed  by  the  English  cavalry,  who 
for  several  miles  pursued  the  flying  enemy,  cutting  down  nnm* 
bers,  and  securing  one  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners.  The 
ifiair  was  a  very  gallant  one, — and  the  more  creditable  to  the 
yictor,  as  the  force  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal*  [ 

Marmont,  on  his  advance  from  Salamanca,  after  blockading 
Cindad  Rodrigo  and  investing  Almeidai,  had  pushed  forward 
into  Portugal,  driving  the  militia  back.  Their  leaders,  Trani 
knd  Wilson,  expecting  assistance  from  Silviera,  took  a  position 
at  Guarda,  to  protect  the  magazines  at  Gelerico ;  while  the 
Fr^ich  marauding  parties  ovenran  the  lower  Beira,  wasting 
and  plundering  ihe  country,  and  treating  the  peasantry  with 
shameful  cruelty.  Unable  from  his  weakness,  to  hold  CasteQo 
Bianco  longer,  Le  Cor,  after  removing  the  hospitals  and  de- 
stroying the  magazines,  fell  back  to  Samadas. 

Trant  had  formed  the  bold  design  of  surprising  Marmont  at 
Sabugal,  but  was  in  turn  surprised  himself.  His  outposts 
were  cut  oS,  and  the  French  were  almost  entering  the  streets^ 
when  accident  alarmed  the  marshal,  and  prevented  him  h(m 
profiting  by  the  earlier  success  of  his  night-march  over  the 
mountain. 

Trant  fell  back  on  the  Mondego,  and  for  a  time  the  bat- 
talions retired  in  good  order ;  but  the  rear^guard,  on  being 
porened  by  Marmont's  cavalry,  gave  way  and  abandoning 

*  The  Bamben,  French  aad  ElneUth,  were  about  two  thouMEid  aabnt 
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their  wms  and  cokiiM,  endeaTomed  to  cross  the  rirer.*  Some 
were  oat  down,  but  xaanj  more  ireie  drowned  in  their  igno- 
laiiiieiiB  Attempt  to  esisape;^  and  to  the  hmnamty  of  the  French 
marAal  the  greater  portion  of  the  fngitivet  owed  their  safely 
<<-«8  MaRBont  discontinued  the  pnrsnit  and  arrested  the  work 
of  alaaghter. 

Wiifion  remained  in  ^srge  of  the  magazines  at  Celerico, 
until  the  French  had  adTanoed  close  to  the  place,  and  driren 
ia  his  ontpoets.  Tiie  Portngnese  general  then  issued  orders 
to  destroy  the  stores;  fortunately,  they  were  but  partially 
obeyed,  for  Manaont  immediately  retired,  left  Gnarda  to  the 
militia,  aad  consequcDtly  a  part  of  the  magazines  was  saved. 

Finding  that  his  inde&tigable  opponent  was  marching 
northwards,  Marmont  fell  farther  back  on  Sabugal,  and  after 
niai]^  the  blockade  of  Rodrigo,  again  retreated  on  Sahw 


The  allied  army  immediately  took  up  cantonments  on  the 
Goa  and  Agueda;  and  as  an  ample  commissariat  had  been 
estal^idM  behind  the  Douro,  the  troops  were  abundantly 
supplied. 

The  head-quarters  were  removed  to  Fuente  Chiinaldo,  and 
Losd  Wellington  determined  to  re-establish  his  own  commu- 
aiealioBs  actoes  the  Tagus,f  and  destroy  those  of  the  enemy. 
Both  designs  were  aoeomplished  with  his  usual  success ;  and, 
tt  militaiy  cpeiatkms,  the  science  displayed  in  the  execution 
^  the  one,  wafl  only  equalled  by  the  boldness  that  maxked  the 
^ng  manner  with  which  the  other  was  effected. 

To  interrupt  the  communications  of  the  French  marshalsi  to 
whom  he  was  about  to  oppose  himself,  was  an  object  of  paia^ 
looant  importance^  and  it  was  determined  that  an  attempt 
dtonld  be  made  open  the  pMitoons  and  works  at  Almarez,  it 
being  the  only  passage  practicable  to  an  army,  since  the  per- 
manent bridges  on  the  Tagns,  from  Arzobispo  downwards,  had 
^n  blown  up.     The  French,  aware  of  the  valoe  of  this  im- 

*  Ifirtlua  Bereifora  AilNmded  f3tow  regia&eiits  for  thdr  cowardioe,  and 
iMd  a  few  of  tile  nmawayi  tried  and  cxeei^ted  at  Coimbra. 

t  "nw  bridge  at  Akantan  had  heen  rendered  fanpaasable  bj  the  blowhig 
<9  <rf  one  of  tlw  ardiei.  The  ingeniiity  disphtyed  by  the  engineers  in 
'Aderingit  «fai]able  for  the  passage  of  aa  army,  was  most  creditable  to 
^t  department. 
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portant  passa^  adopted  OTeiy  means  within  their  power  to 
protect  it  from  being  surprised,  or  assaulted  with  soocess. 
both  banks  of  the  river  were  jealously  fortified — the  left  of 
the  Tagus  being  protected  by  a  tite-du-paniy*  regulariy  in- 
trenched and  flanked,  and  conunanded  by  Fort  Napoleon—a 
strong  redoubt  placed  on  the  high  ground  aboTO  the  bridge. 
The  rort  was  secured  by  an  interior  intrenohment,  with  a  loop- 
holed  tower  in  the  centre  armed  with  nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men.     Fort  Bagnsa,  similar  in 
stiengUi  and  construction,  commanded  the  right  bank  :  is 
flanked  the  bridge  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  Jleche. 
At  a  league's  distance,  a  pass  for  carriages,  called  the  Puerto 
de  Miravete,  winds  through  a  steep  sierra,  and  opens  on  aa 
expanse  of  barren  country  entirely  OTerrun  with  the  gum- 
.cistus.t    There  an  old  castle,  standing  on  the  crest  of  the 
heights,  was  fortified  and  surrounded  by  an  enciente  twelve 
ieet  high.     The  large  venta  on  the  road  side  was  formed  into 
a  place  of  defence— and  with  the  two  smaller  works  that 
.connected  it  with  the  castle  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  altogether 
formed  a  line  of  very  considerable  strength. 

To  destroy  the  bridge  and  works  was  a  task  intrusted  to 
Sir  Rowland  Hill;  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  he  moved  fxoiai 
Almandndejo,  with  part  of  the  second  division  and  six 
24-pound  howitzers.  He  reached  Jaraicejo  early  on  the  16th, 
within  eight  miles  of  tl^e  summit  of  the  pass^-H)>nd  there 
dividing  his  force  into  three  columns,  to  each  a  separate  duty 
was  assigned.     The  left  brigade  under  General  Chowne,  were 

*  T^teS'det-pontt  are  thrown  up  to  coyer  a  oommunication  across  a 
iiTer,  and  fayour  the  moyements  of  an  army  adyancing  into,  or  retreating 
from,  an  enemy's  country.  The  form,  size,  and  strength  of  a  t^e-du- 
pont  most  be  entirely  r^^ted  by  locality  and  circumstances.  A  tSie- 
4u-pont  may  be  composed  of  a  horn-work  defended  by  batteries  on  tbit 
opposite  bank — or  it  may  be  a  half  square  fort  with  bastions—or  half  a 
•tar  fort — or  redoubts  disposed  to  flank  each  other. 

^  **  Coming  from  Castile,  the  trayeller  descends  from  this  ridge  into 
a  country,  where,  for  the  first  time,  the  gum-cistus  appears  as  lord  of  the 
waste ;  the  most  beautiful  of  all  shrubs  in  the  Peninsula  for  the  profusion 
of  its  delicate  powers,  and  one  of  the  most  ddightful  for  the  rich  balsamic 
odour  which  its  leayes  exude  under  a  southern  sun,  but  which  overspreads 
such  extensiye  tracts,  where  it  suffers  nothmg  else  to  grow,  that  in  many 
parts  both  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  it  becomes  the  yery  emblem  of  deso- 
lation."— Southey, 
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diiecied  to  escalade  the  oastle  of  Miravete,  and  for  this  piupoee 
were  provided  with  ropes  and  ladders.  The  centre,  nnder 
General  Long,  with  the  howitaers,  marched  by  the  great  road 
to  attack  the  Paerto ;  while  by  a  devions  and  nigged  foot- 
way, Sir  Bowland  himself  moved  by  Bomangordo,  to  cany 
the  bridge-works  upon  the  right.  The  columns  moved  the 
same  evening,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  they 
eoold  not  reach  their  intended  points  of  attack  before  day* 
break.  Sir  Rowland,  therefore,  deferred  the  attempt  until  he 
should  personally  examine  the  works,  and  the  troops  bivou- 
acked on  the  sierra, 

It  proved  that  the  castle,  from  its  peculiar  position,  would 
require  time  to  secure  its  reduction — and  the  least  delay  must 
prove  hitsl  to  success.  General  Chowne  was  therefore  ordered 
to  make  a  false  attack  with  the  left  brigade,  while  the 
light,  under  General  Howard,  should  steal  down  the  broken 
side  of  the  sierra,  and  attempt  Fort  Napoleon  by  a  coup  de 
tnain. 

The  plan,  notwithstanding  that  many  unexpected  obstacles 
delayed  the  columns  of  attack,  succeeded.  The  French,  never 
supposing  tbat  the  bridge  would  be  attempted  until  the  pass 
^^as  first  carried,  and  a  passage  opened  for  the  gnns,  were 
astounded  soon  after  daybreak,  on  seeing  the  50th  and  a  wing 
of  the  71st  rush  from  the  cover  of  a  hill,  and  commence  an 
^Bcalade  in  three  different  phuses.  After  a  sharp  resistance, 
they  abandoned  the  fort,  and  rushing  through  the  tite-durjxmty 
Retreated  over  the  bridge  to  find  shelter,  as  they  hoped,  in 
Fort  Ragusa.  But  the  coward  who  commanded  there,  panic- 
struck,  had  already  destroyed  the  communication ;  and  in  a 
^in  attempt  to  avoid  the  bayonets  of  their  assa^nts  who 
followed  them  pell-mell,  many  perished  in  the  Tagus,  and  the 
''^niainder,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  including  the 
governor,  were  made  prisoners.  Fort  Ragusa  was  abandoned 
by  the  commandant,  and  the  redoubt,  tit&^u-pont^  pontoons, 
^^d  carriages,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  stores,  were 
destroyed,  the  victors  in  this  brilliant  affair  having  sustained 
^t  a  very  inconsiderable  loss.  The  conflhandant  of  Fort 
^gusa  retreated  to  Navalmoral.  There  he  was  placed  under 
arrest— -tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  shot  at  Talavera,  a 
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ia4e  ibe  oowardlj  deMrtion  <»£  liin  own  oonmdeB  so  n^y 


.* 

^  Rowland  zetirad  witlumt  molesftalioa  by  liie  TnunfiA 
load,  and  took  rap  bif  fonner  qowtors  at  Mefida.  Too  lata, 
ibe  intelligenoe  olbkmarcb  bad  readied  tboFraMb  manbals 
-—and  iboQgb  boib  took  instant  measavefl  to  mte  tbe bridge 
and  intercept  tbe  expedition,  tbeir  cfibrts  weie  mtamling. 
Mannont  xeaebed  theTagas  ^' too  late  to  pfevent  tbe  eril,  aad 
witbont  tbe  means  of  repairinff  it ;"  and  Sorit,  finding  tb»t  tbe 
Bcitisb  rear-gnani  bad  already  pawed  Traxillo^  gare  np  Hie 
bope  of  oyertoking  it,  and  retired  to  Seyille. 

A  less  fortiinate  stten^  by  Balbwteros,  was  made  on  tbe 
Frencb  works  on  tbe  line  of  ibe  Gnadalete.  A  diTisioii  el 
Um  army  of  Andalnsia,  of  four  tbonsand  ftve  bnndred  men^ 
under  General  Cknronx,  baring  occupied  Bonos,  ibe  S^Mmisb 
geneial  assembled  a  £oarce  of  six  tbonsond  at  Majada  de  Bniz 
over  nigbt,  and  inossed  tbe  Quadalete  nnnodced.  Bat,  not- 
withstanding  a  surprise,  ibe  Frencb  easily  repulsed  tbe  attack ; 
and  BallsHteroe  was  driven  across  tbe  river  in  confnsion,  and 
witb  the  loss  of  a  fourtli  of  bis  entire  force. 

Notbing  can  prove  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  Spanidb 
tvoops  more  strongly,  than  the  lesidt  ef  this  wretched  attempt 
oB  Bomos.  Every  drenmstanee  favonred  it :  in  force  ibey 
were  stronger  by  a  fourth;  and  yet  an  enemy  inferior  in 
nnmber,  and  taken  by  surprise,  not  only  routed  their 
asaailante,  but  wonld  have  litenlly  destroyed  them,  had  not  the 
friendly  waters  of  tlw  Gnadalete  covered  their  ignominious 
fl%bt 


*  Xa'M  Aqr^f  MBmmt  of  Ike  doitnictkm  of  tke  bridge  < 
Souikey't.  *'  Tkoae  wbo  ftnt  laeccdkd  in  gswns  the  ri^  Wak  eirt 
away  tbe  three  hoata  searest  to  that  end  of  the  brides,  by  which  mtaw 
the  gvrmors  of  the  garriaona  of  Fort  Napoleon  and  the  tfie-du-j^wi 
woe  pveforted  eacapfaig." 
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ADVANCE  FROM  THE  AGUEDA,  TO  THE 
BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 

Lord  Wenington  crosses  the  frontier.-^Adyanoes  on  Salamanca.— Hie 
eonvents  baricged«— ManMnt  aMeaspte  tiwir  ralief.— Opiralioiis  of  Ihf 
freadk  amy. — ^Asnndt  on  CaTetnio  Inla.— San  Yieente  set  on  Are.— 
Cayetano  breached. — Both  carried  by  the  allies.— Mamont  retires.— 
Is  remfbrced  and  advances. — ^Wellington  fidls  back. — Operations  on 
both  rides.*— A  temyesteoes  night.— Obeervatioiis. 

Eabiy  in  June,  the  Brituli  diTisioiiB  b^gan  to  oonoeotraie; 
and  on  the  Idth,  the  cantonments  on  the  Agneda  were  broken 
up,  and  Lord  Wellington  crowed  the  frontier. 

The  condition  of  the  anny  waa  excellent^  and  the  moat 
«iact  difidpiine  waa  pteserred,  while  all  muMceasaiy  panwiea 
^^we  dispensed  with.  The  march  ended,  the  soldier  enjoyed 
all  the  comibrta  he  conld  command — ^if  foot-sore,  he  had  rest 
to  xecrait;  if  nntired,  he  had  permission  to  amnse  himself. 
His  anna  and  appointments  were  rigidly  inspeoted,  his  supper 
cooked,  his  bivouac  formed,*  and  at  sunrise  he  rose  at  the 
nveille,  to  resume,  with  light  heart  and  ^'gallant  hope,"  the 
iiiaich  that  was  to  lead  to  victory. 


"  Our  htvooac,  as  may  be  annP^sed,  presented  an  animatf^  eopear* 
"^l*;  groups  of  soldiers  cooking  mooe  ptaoe;  in  anofhsr,  some  dosens 
^^l^cted  t(^ther,  listening  to  accounts  brought  from  the  irorks  by  some 
<»  flair  eomptmioBS  whom  curiosity  had  led  thither ;  ot> 
P*>t  battles  to  any  of  the  young  soldien  wfaohad  not  as  y« 
^■edirith  a  Frendman;  othors  dancing  and  singing; 


«fMr  eonptimoBS  whom  curiosity  had  led  thither ;  others  reUtiog  their 

I  yet  come  httsd-lo* 

j;  ofioen'  servants 

FnpniBg  dinner  for  their  masters,  and  ofieers  "themselves,  dressed  in 

whaterer  way  bert  suited  their  taste  or  convenienee,  miied  with  the  men, 

^thoQt  any  4'ftp?ir"^t^w  msrk  of  uniform  to  denote  their  sank." 

»  ^»  •  *  «  * 

/l^  whole  aHvearance  €i  what  had  been  a  French  bivouac  for  a  fort- 
'^  was  perfedtly  diaracteristic  of  that  nation.  Some  clever  contri- 
^"^^^  for  cooking,  mde  arm-raoks,  a  rough  table,  and  benches  to  sil 
^^  it,  atiU  nm«i»d;  while  one  genlieman  had  amused  himself  by 
7^^  Ukeneeses  of  British  officers  with  a  burnt  stick,  in  which  face, 
'vve,  and  costume,  were  most  ridiculously  caricatured ;  while  another,  a 
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The  weather  was  fine — and  as  the  route  lay  piineipally 
through  forest  lands,  nothing  oonld  he  more  picturesque  aoid 
beautiful  than  the  country  which  the  line  of  march  presented. 
The  wooded  landscape  displayed  its  verdure  under  the  sunny 
influence  of  a  cloudless  sky,  and  singularly  contrasted  its  sum- 
mer green  with  the  snow-topped  pinnacles  of  the  ^erra  de 
Qata.  No  enemy  appeared — ^for  days  the  march  was  leisurely 
continued — until,  on  clearing  the  forest  at  Yalmasa,  the  Ger- 

Totaryof  the  gentle  art  of  poesj,  had  immortalized  the  charms  of  his  mia* 
treaa  in  doggrel  Tenea,  acratcfaed  upon  the  boarda  with  the  point  of  a 
bayonet.'*—- 7!le  Bivouac, 

♦  «  ♦  «  «  sie 

**  In  blTOuacs,  the  squabble  for  quarters  is  extended  and  tranitferred  to 
a  choice  and  dispute  for  the  possession  of  trees,  and  I  have  heard  of  offi- 
een  being,  sorely  against  their  will,  flushed  Hke  owls,  and  made  to 
decamp  from  an  evergreen  oak,  or  other  umbrageous  tree. 

**  Nothing  more  exemplifies  the  Ticissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life,  than  the 
different  roofs  that  cover  our  heads  within  a  week :  one  day  we  have  alt 
the  advantages  of  a  palace,  and  the  next  the  dirt  and  misery  of  the  worst 
ehmaniere,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  day.  A  fortnight  ago,  just  after 
the  battle  of  Orthez,  opposite  Aire,  our  regiment  being  in  the  advance, 
we  established  ourselves  in  a  magnificent  cli^teau,  certJnly  the  best  fur- 
nished house  I  have  seen  since  I  left  England,  decorated  with  a  profusion 
of  fine  or-molu  clocks.  Just  as  we  had  congratulated  ourselves  on  our 
good  luck,  and  prospect  of  comfort,  and  I  lutd  chosen  for  myself  a  reel 
damask  bed,  an  awrol  bustle  was  heard,  indicative  of  no  good,  as  was 
speedily  proved  to  our  discomfiture.  Whether  it  was  a  judgment  upon  us 
for  looking  so  high  as  a  chateau,  on  the  prindple  of  those  who  exalt  them- 
selves being  abased,  I  leave  to  divines  to  dedde;  but  we  quickly  learned, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  fourth  division  treading  on  our  heels,  and  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  having  as  sharp  an  eye  for  an  eligible  chateau  as  ourselves, 
he  had  ordered  his  aide-de-camp  to  oust  all  its  inmates  under  the  rank  of 
a  major-general. 

**  Though  possession,  in  civil  matters,  is  said  to  be  nine  points  of  the 
law,  it  does  not  hold  good  in  military  affairs ;  and  as  the  artides  of  war, 
as  well  as  the  gospel,  teach  us  to  avoid  kicking  against  the  pricks,  like  tiie 
well-bred  dog  (I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of ),  we  walked  out  to  prevent 
being  more  forcibly  ejected. . 

<*  This  highly  satirfactory  inddent  took  place  in  a  shower  of  rain ;  and 
the  only  builcUng  near  the  manor-house  was  a  mill,  belonging  to  the 
estate,  and  into  this  we  crept,  and  were  doomed,  instead  of  splendour, 
quiet,  and  cleanliness,  and  the  harmonious  chiming  of  the  or-molu  docks, 
to  put  up  (certainly  not  to  be  satisfied)  with  the  bare  walls,  the  eternal 
dack  of  the  mill,  and  a  considerable  loss. of  good  English  blood,  firom 
the  attacks  of  thousands  of  hostile  French  fleas."— J?iM««r'a  I4fe  9m 
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man  Hussars  in  advance,  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  a  French 
picket  in  front  of  Salamanca. 

This  city,  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  and  noted  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  as  foremost  among  the  most  celebrated  schools  of 
learning,  was  destined  to  witness  a  fresh  triumph  of  British 
bravery.  The  situation  of  Salamanca  is  bold  and  imposing, 
standing  on  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes, 
and  surrounded  by  a  fine  champaign  country,  divested  of  wood, 
but  interspersed  with  numerous  clay-built  villages.  A  Roman 
road  can  still  be  traced  without  the  town — while  a  portion  of 
the  bridge  across  the  Tonnes,  consisting  of  twenty-seven 
arches,  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  when  the  Eternal 
City  was  mistress  of  the  world. 

The  Duke  of  Ragnsa,  aware  of  the  advance  of  the  allies, 
collected  all  his  disposable  force,  and  occupied  the  heights 
south  of  the  river ;  but  during  the  night  he  evacuated  the 
city — Cleaving  the  forts  he  had  constructed,  amply  stored  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  and  garrisoned  by  eight  hundred 
men. 

Early  next  morning,  the  light  brigade  advanced,  and  cau- 
tiously felt  its  way  through  the  villages  which  were  found  to  be 
unoccupied.  The  whole  army  approached  the  city  by  brigades, 
and  passing  in  open  column  of  companies,  the  divisions  moved 
barely  out  of  cannon-shot  of  the  fort,  and  directed  their  march 
on  the  fords  of  Santa  Martha  and  El  Campo,  while  the  French 
stood  upon  the  ramparts  of  San  Vicente,  looking  with  marked 
interest  on  the  allied  masses  as  they  defiled  across  the  plain. 

The  sixth  division  took  possession  of  the  city,  while  the 
others  bivouacked  in  its  immediate  vicinity — and  nothing 
could  surpass  the  delight  of  the  inhabitants,  when  they  found 
themselves  liberated  £rom  a  bondage  which  they  had  endured 
for  three  long  years.  The  men  shouted  their  vivas, — ^the 
women  caressed  their  deliverers, — ^whilo  in  the  evening,  music 
and  dancing  marked  the  general  joy;  and  the  illuminated 
streets  might  have  been  seen  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  brief  time  that  the  advance  of  the 
allies  was  interrupted.  The  convent  of  San  Vicente,  placed 
on  a  perpendiculsur  cliff  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  Tormes,  had 
been  fortified  by  Marmont  with  admirable  skill.     It  was  con-* 
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nected  at  ^tl^er  side  with  the  old  wall  bj  a  line  of  works,  its 
windows  built  up  and  crenellated,  and  the  re-entering  angle 
secnzed  by  a  fieusdne  battery,  palisaded  in  front,  and  defended 
by  a  loop-holed  wall.  A  steep  descent  towards  the  bridge  was 
separated  from  the  opposite  high  grounds  by  a  small  rimlet 
thiit  joined  the  Tonnes — ^while  the  convents  of  La  Merced  and 
Gayetano,  on  the  further  bank  of  the  stream,  were  conrerted 
into  strong  redoubts,  and  ditched,  escarped,  and  casemated. 
No  pains  had  been  spared  by  the  French  engineers  to  render 
these  works  respectable,  ifhe  inhabitants  hs^  been  obliged  to 
lend  their  unwilling  assistance  ;  while,  from  the  ruins  of  dur- 
teen  eonyents,  and  two-and-twenty  colleges,  the  best  materials 
for  gates,  palisades,  and  drawbridges,'  had  been  obtained.  A 
plaoef  so  capable  of  defence^  conld  not  be  left  occupied  by  a 
hostile  garrison  in  the  rear  of  an  adrancing  army.  It  mu^t 
of  necessity  be  reduced — and  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  the 
sixth  division  broke  ground,  and  in  full  moonlight  commenced 
erecting  a  breaching  battery. 

Unforseen  obstacles  in  warfare  will  frequently  render  the 
best-devised  plans  abortive.  The  vigilance  of  a  dog  saved  the 
counterscarp  of  San  Yicente  from  being  blown  up,  and  tiie 
miners  failed,  after  suffering  a  heavy  loss  from  a  plunging  fire, 
horn  which  they  could  not  protect  themselves.  Carcasses  were 
tried  without  effect.  The  guns,  four  long  eighteens,  and  four 
24-ponnd  howitzers,  breached  slowly,  and  it  was  the  thiid 
morning  before  the  lower  wall  of  the  convent  was  blown  down. 
Its  sudden  fall  brought  the  roof  along  with  it,  and  a  number 
of  the  defenders,  then  firing  through  the  loop-holes,  were 
buried  in  the  ruins. 

Marmont,  who  had  retired  from  Salamanca  with  great  re- 
luctance, was  actively  engaged,  in  the  mean  time,  in  collecting 
reinforcements  to  enable  him  to  recover  the  position  he  had 
abandoned.  Breaking  up  from  Fuente  Sabrico  he  advanced 
with  sixty  thousand  men,  determined  to  offer  battle.  A  sus- 
tained cannonade  along  his  line  of  march  apprized  the  besieged 
garrisons  that  succour  was  approaching,  and  Lord  Wellington 
made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  battle.  The  allied  army 
were  drawn  up  upon  the  heights ;  the  left  resting  on  a  chapel 
woA  ravine, — ^the  centre  occupying  the  village  of  San  Chris- 
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iolat,* — and  tiie  right  fonned  on  a  high  ground  in  front  of 
OasteUanoe  do  los  Moriscos.  The  adranced  posts  retired,  and 
a  smart  cannonade  was  maintained  hj  the  batteries  on  both 
ffides— and  although  both  were  ready  for  a  battle,  neither 
would  giro  a  chance  away.  Several  well-execnted  manoeu- 
rres  in  front  of  the  British  position  piodndng  no  important 
lesnlt,  Marmont  fell  back  npon  the  flat  grounds  beside  the 
village  of  Yillares,  his  right  npon  the  road  to  Tore,  and  his 
left  in  Oastellanos. 

Morning  broke,  and  found  the  allies  under  arms.  That  day 
Bome  reinforcements  reached  the  French,  but  Marmont  would 
not  venture  to  attack.  Wellington  remained  on  the  defensive, 
and  the  rival  armies  bivouacked  quietly  in  each  other  s  pre- 
sence. The  weather  was  sultry ;  the  heights  unsheltered  hj 
a  single  tree ;  and  as  both  wood  and  water  were  of  necesnty 
brou^t  from  Salamanca,  the  allies  had  but  an  indifferent  sup- 
ply of  either.  The  French  were  better  off;  their  bivooaes 
embraced  several  villages  in  the  plain,  the  roofis  and  woodwork 
of  tiie  houses  yielding  materiab  for  their  watchfires,  while  the 
wells  afforded  a  sufficiency  of  water, — an  immense  advantage 
indeed  to  an  army  when  operating  beneath  an  ardent  sun. 

Another  day  passed ;  but  during  the  night  Marmont  seized 
an  eminetlce  on  the  right  flank  of  the  allied  line,  and  occupied 
it  in  some  strength,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  dislodge 
him.  The  58th  and  61st  were  ordered  to  attack  the  height : 
it  was  carried  in  fine  s^le,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
French  marshal  to  retake  it. 

On  the  following  evening,  Marmont  changed  his  position, 
and  endeavoured  to  communicate  with  the  garrisons  of  San 
Yicente  and  the  redoubts.  His  right  now  occupied  the  heights 
at  Cabern  Yellosa,  his  left  rested  on  the  Tormes  at  Huerta^  and 
his  centre  in  Aldea  Bubia.  A  correspondent  movement  was 
made  by  Lord  Wellington.  His  right  was  extended  to  San 
Martha,  his  advance  to  Aldea  Lingua,  and  the  heavy  cavalry 
were  detached  across  the  river  to  check  any  attempt  upon  the 
fords. 

The  weather  continued  warm  and  dry,  and  as  the  whole 
sur&ice  of  the  position  was  covered  with  ripe  com,  it  supplied^ 

*  DelaCnesta. 
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in  ample  quantity  forage  for  the  horses  and  heds  to  the  sol- 
diery. The  country  was  nnwooded,  and  the  only  shelter  horn 
an  furdent  sun  was  obtained  by  stretching  blankets  over  sticks^ 
and  securing  the  edges  to  the  ground.  For  this  simple 
luxury,  Lord  Wellington  was  indebted  to  a  private  of  the 
43rd,  as  his  own  accommodation  was  on  a  par  with  the  humblest 
49oldier.  From  break  of  day  he  occupied  a  height  in  the  centre 
of  the  position,  watching  the  movements  of  the  French  ;  his 
staff,  from  time  to  time,  visiting  him  for  orders.  His  meals 
were  plainly  served  and  rapidly  despatched — and  when  night 
came,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  ^^  the  earth  his  bed,  the  sky  his 
canopy,"  he  slept  on  the  same  sward  upon  which  his  splendid 
divisions  were  reposing. 

While  the  allied  forces  remained  in  position  on  the  heights, 
the  6th  division  pressed  the  siege  of  San  Vicente  and  the  de- 
pendent forts,  as  vigorously  as  their  very  limited  means  of 
aggression  would  permit.  The  breaching  battery  erected 
against  Cayetano  having  destroyed  the  palisades  and  injured 
the  parapet,  General  Bowes,  considering  that  an  assault  nught 
auoceed,  attempted  to  carry  it  by  escalade.  Under  a  tre- 
mendous fire  two  ladders  were  reared  against  the  wall;  but 
the  foremost  of  the  assailants  were  shot,  and  the  storming 
party  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  their  gallant  leader,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  killed  and  wounded.  As  the  attack 
was  made  at  sunset,  the  increased  firing  was  distinctly  heard 
by  both  armies.  Gradually  it  slackened, — at  length  nearly 
died  away, — and  three  rockets,  thrown  up  from  the  fort,  ap- 
prized Marmont  that  the  assault  had  feuled.  The  signal  was 
answered  by  several  rounds  of  artillery  from  the  French  posi- 
tion on  the  right.  The  musketry  tluua  ceased  totally,  and  the 
reiqainder  of  the  night  passed  undisturbed. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  was  obscured  by  a  dense  fog ; — a 
Irisk  firing  was  heard  beyond  the  river,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain,  from  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  in  what 
numbers  the  French  movement  was  being  made.  At  last  the 
8un  broke  out,  and  Bock's  heavy  dragoons  were  seen  retiring 
before  a  division  which  Marmont  had  thrown  across  the 
Tormes  before  daylight.  Directly,  the  1st  and  7th  divisions 
irere  sent  to  support  the  cavalry.  The  French  hesitated  to 
attack, — manoeuvred  until  evening, — ^then  repassed  the  river, 
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and  bivouacked  on  the  ground  thej  had  quitted  in  the 
morning. 

A  quiet  day  succeeded.  A  supply  of  ammunition  for  the 
breaching  batteries  had  arrived  ^m  Almeida,  a  spirited  can- 
nonade ensued,  the  British  guns  firing  on  San  Vicente  with 
bot  shot.  The  inflammable  materials  with  which  the  fort  was 
bnilt  could  not  endure  this  destructive  cannonade.  The  square 
tower  was  speedily  in  a  blaie-— «nd  in  a  brief  space  of  time  it 
was  totally  consumed,  while  during  the  night  the  outworks 
were  frequently  on  fire,  and  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning  the 
whole  convent  was  in  flames.  A  breach  had  been  made  in 
tbe  gorge  of  Cayetano,  and  the  troops  formed  for  the  assault, 
when  a  white  flag  from  the  forts  and  redoubt  announced  that 
the  garrisons  of  both  would  treat  for  a  surrender.  But  delay 
appeared  the  chief  object  of  the  French  commandant.  Three 
hours  were  required  by  him  before  he  should  capitulate,  and 
five  minutes  was  the  brief  space  that  would  be  granted  by  the 
besiegers,  and  when  that  time  elapsed  the  storming  parties 
rushed  forward, — ^the  bastions  were  carried  with  feeble  re- 
sistance, and  San  Vicente  with  trifling  loss.  Thirty-six  pieces 
of  cannon,  seven  hundred  prisoners,  and  a  quantity  of  stores 
and  clothing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  had  lost 
some  valuable  officers  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  before 
these  well-defended  works. 

At  midnight  Marmont  commenced  retiring,~-and  when  day 
broke,  his  columns  were  in  full  march,  and  his^  rear -guard 
quitting  its  ground.  The  French  set  fire  to  the  villages  they 
had  occupied,  leaving  behind  them  an  exhausted  country  and 
an  exasperated  people.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the 
deadly  hatred  that  actuated  the  peasantry  against  their 
oppressors,  while  the  friendliest  feelings  were  manifested 
towards  the  British,  who  were  by  every  clajss  regarded  as 
deliverers.  In  Salamanca  all  was  triumph  and  festivity* 
High  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral,*  a  grand  dinner 

*  '*  The  icene  was  g^rand  and  impreBsiye,  the  spacious,  noble  building 
crowded  to  excess,  and  the  ceremony  performed  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  Caliiolic  worship.  Tlie  pealing  organ  never  poured  its 
tones  over  a  more  brilliant,  varied,  or  chivalrous  audience.  To  describe 
the  variety  of  groups  would  be  endless  :  the  eye,  wandering  through  the 
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giTen  by  the  ^omnuuidw  of  the  allies,  and  aball  bj  the  Juata 
in  the  erening  wim  attended  bj  the  noblesse  of  the  city^ 
and  witneised  the  beauty  of  Spain  a&ited  to  the  chiralrj  of 
Dfitun. 

Mamont  retired  by  Ten  and  ToidefiUae  on  the  Dooro^ 
and  the  allies,  following  his  Hue  of  march,  biTOoaeked  an  the 
Chiarena.  The  Fmicfa  wBrwhsl  frequently  made  demon^ 
strations  as  if  he  intended  to  aaake  a  stand;  hot  aware  that 
he  should  eoon  possess  a  nnmerieal  saperioiity  over  his  able 
oppcment,  he  only  manoBaviied  to  gtm  time,  while  leisurely 
falling  baek  upon  the  line  of  the  Dwam^  «f  which  he  possessed 
the  whole  conmiaiid.  Th»  gave  the  iPieach  macshal  an 
immense  adviratage  over  his  aategpnist.  He  held  the  bridges^ 
and  of  course  had  the  meaae  of  eressing  when  he  pleased — 
while  on  the  whole  river  &d»  the  moalh  of  the  Pisuei^  to 
Zamora,  the  fori  of  Castro  Naao,  three  leagues  above  Toio^ 
was  the  only  pcnnt  by  whidt  an  aimy  eould  be  parsed  ever  in 
the  presence  cS  an  Miemy. 

If  the  French  auundial  had  this  admitted  advantage  on  his 
side,  in  the  possesnea  of  tibe  line  of  the  Douro^  he  had  cer- 
tainly other  diffieuHieii  to  embaffnM»  hira.  The  guerillas  were 
in  force  on  his  flaafes  and  in  his  raai^  intercepdng  his  convoys^ 
and  giring  foil  oeeapetioii  to  a  paart  of  his  corps  that  were 
required  for  a  different  service.  These  irregular  bands  were 
incessantly  on  the  al^,  crippling  his  resovces,  acid  cutting 
off  stragglers  and  supplies.  Samel  and  Bmnbon  were  on  his 
right;  Julian  Sandiez  on  the  left;  Porlier  disturbed  the 
country  between  him  and  tiie  Astarias;  and  Mina  and  Durao 
infested  Navarre  and  Aragon.  Ko  wonder  that  Mannont 
awaited  Bonnelfs  junction,  with  a  portion  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  with  great  anxiefy.     It  was  effected  safely,  and  the 

eKpsnas  of  boiUUng » eovld  wldom  reit  twice  on  objects  of  similarity.  AH 
the  pomp  of  a  great  episcopal  seat  was  displayed  on  the  occasfon.  Con- 
erasted  with  the  sombre  dresses  of  the  Bumermis  offientlng  tAetgf,  tbti 
acarlet  uniforms  of  the  British  were  held  in  relief  by  the  dark  Spuuah  or 
Portuguese  costume.  The  Spanish  peumit,  in  all  the  tinplieity  mad 
deanlinesa  of  his  dress,  apposured  by  th«  muitached  and  fieree^oolaiv 
guerilla ;  while  the  numerous  mnntiHas  and  waving  fans  of  the  Spanisli 
ladies  attracted  attention  to  the  dark  Toluptuooa  beantia  of  Caitiie.''-^ 
LeUh  Hay. 
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t>Ae  of  BftgoM  wms  tmw  nnmmMj  aaptxiDr  to  hia  rival, 
Hie  endie  f^ob  «0f7w  iTtfniirfi^  snuHmting  to  lortjr-ievaR 
thoQfitad  men. 

Tikis  increMe  of  stcength,  wJben  wmkM  to  «tker  eoaaitorft* 
tioiu,  indveed  WeUin^n  to  dfloide  on  faiii^i;  back  towai«U 
1^  froaitier  «f  FdrtugaL  His  militozy  ekest  was  nearlj 
exfcaoetod^HnfiiilieB  mmt  be  exaotod,  afikar  the  iaiqaitoiif 
s^ston  of  tbe  F^eBeh,  or  tbe  am j  aobjeotod  to  fonJkimkB ; 
mod  tbe  rerj  difficolt j  be  most  bave  foand  in  leaiaviii^  bis 
waaaded  to  tbe  frontier,  m,  tha  errant  of  a  boetiie  ooUiaum, 
would  bare  been  quito  saffieieai  to  deter  «  auitiaas  general, 
-and  one  so  pwtieriar  is  atteotioiito  bb  troopa  whea  dJaaUed, 
irmaa.  courting  a  baitle  oa  tbe  baaks  of  ibe  Dowro. 

Marmont  kat  ae  tiBM  in  eoncentratiiig  betwesn  Tore  and 
San  Roman.  He  passed  the  river  on  the  evening  of  ibe  i6tb, 
^Hbale  WtiOmgUm  naved  tbe  aUiee  to  Canuai  and  Faeato  le 
Fena.  Una  was»  bowevw,  a  leint  an  tbe  Frciacb  narabai's 
part  At  mgbt  be  leeroawd  tbe  Donra,  made  a  la^  move* 
ment  on  TordenUas,  passed  the  riv«r  there,  and  eady  oa  tbe 
IMh  readied  die  1M)aBeM,  after  ntarahing  forty  milea. 
This  mofwaaent  was  -waU  designed  end  ably  fi-nwrtfld.  By  it 
Marmeat  bad  fbnoBd  biinaplf  in  diieet  eaaunuBioation  with 
tbe  acmy  of  the  Oeatie,  then  numng  isom  the  cafiital  to  has 
«ippart---wfaile  an  advaace  to  Oastiejea,  endaa^;ered  Anson's 
brigade  of  eavaby,  aad  the  foofftb  and  light  diviekMis. 
-  -  Aa  meming  hv^  the  ootlyiag  pickets  in  fnmt  of  Oastue- 
joQ  wa^  abunsed  by  a  distant  inmg^  which  aaomeatly  became 
b>ader  aad  laaia  snataaaed.  Pteaoatly  Beck's  brigade  were 
observed  retiring  before  the  enemy^s  dn^gomia  and  light  artil- 
lery. The  British  ntoeated  by  eeattowd  sqna^hwas,  and  thus 
avnaded  tiie  efOtam  leas  <bat  a  ciaannnnrin  would  oocaaioa 
earaby  retiring  in  dense  Twaaas  Tbe  infantry  fell  hack  in 
perSaet  otdeF-^and  disngb  sevtaiely  ipmssed  hy  tbe  Fiancb 
divisBons,  tineatoned  by  tbe  dn^^aene,  and  oocasionaUy 
andar  a  ite  of  finly  gnna,  reaehed  the  Guarena  with  trifling 
ioas.* 

Tbe  bed  ef  tbe  river  was  aeatty  dry,  bat  tbe  troops  found 
its  Bcan^  waten  a  inzaxy  above  prke,  after  a  ton  miles'  march 

*  C«8iialtie8oftliea]li«iontbel8tlkJv3r,1812:— KQkd9S}iro«iiM 
91ft ;  v^dogM  ;  toad  $4t^Wmmp$m*9  OmpBttku. 
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;%t  times  orer  vast  coni*fieldB  leadiing  abore  the  knee,  an  j 
under  a  Tertical  san,  whose  heat  was  most  oppiesedTe* 
The  retreat  was  resamed  again,  when  the  French  cavaliy 
galloped  np  a  hill  commanding  the  line  of  march,  with  the 
intention  of  holding  the  dirimon  in  check,  until  the  infantxj 
conld  overtake  and  bring  it  to  action.  But  the  British  had 
neared  their  resenres,  and,  tired  of  retreating,  halted  and 
shewed  front.  A  French  brigade  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
advanced  instantly  to  tiie  attack.  The  27th  and  40th  regi- 
ments, led  on  by  General  Cole,  threw  in  a  close  volley,  cheerei], 
and  crossed  bayonets ;  the  enemy  broke,  the  English  cavalry 
galloped  in— and  a  general  (Carrier),  one  gon,  and  three 
hundred  prisoners,  were  captured  in  the  chaige.  The  allied 
loss  in  the  diflforent  affiiirs  of  the  18th  amounted  to  five  hun- 
dred hars  de  combat 

That  night,  the  allied  troops  halted  on  the  Gnarena,  their 
right  extending  beyond  Canizal,  and  the  left  resting  on  Cae* 
tnllo,  while  the  fVench  bivouacked  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley.  Fires  biased  along  the  lines  of  either  army,  and 
the  outposts  ky  so  near  each  other  **  that  the  fixed  eentindi 
almost  received  the  eecret  whiepere  of  each  other's  toateh." 

The  night  passed  without  a]arml-«ll  remained  quiet  nntH 
the  following  day  —  when,  at  two  o'clock,  Marmont  again 
marched  by  his  left  on  Tanazora,  endeavouring  to  tnm  the 
right  of  the  allies.  A  counter  movement  was  made  by  Lord 
Wellington,  both  armies  marching  in  nearly  parallel  linee,— 
while  an  occasional  cannonade,  and  an  extensive  conflagration 
of  com  ready  for  the  sickle,  told,  at  an  immense  distance,  that 
the  game  of  war  was  going  on.  * 

It  was  generally  believed  that  a  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Yalesa  was  inevitable ;  and  the  troops  bivouacked  in  two  lisea^ 
and  before  daybreak  were  under  arms.  But  with  the  first 
fight,  Marmont  was  seen  again  extending  by  his  left,  and  the 
allies  moved  consequently  in  a  parallel  direction,  father 
commander  might  provoke  an  action,  but  neither  seemed 
inclined  to  risk  one.  The  French  marshal's  design  was  verr 
apparent.  He  kept  the  high  ground,  manoeuvred  to  out-fla^ 
Ins  opponent,  and,  should  opportnnily  permit,  attack  him  at 
advantage.  His  able  antagonist,  however,  never  gave  the 
chance.    The  day  passed  in  manoeuvring,  and  that  night  the 
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French  held  Bobila,  Fuente*  and  Y ilhunesa ;  the  allies,  Cabesa 
and  Aldea  Lingua. 

The  21st  was  also  eipeJit  in  flank  marching,  daring  which 
both  commandeis  crossed  the  Toimes;  the  French  by  the 
fords  of  Alba  and  Huerta,  and  the  allies  bj  Santa  Martfaia  and 
the  bridge  of  Salamanca.  The  hostile  armies  biyonaeked 
again  that  night,  and  such  a  night  can  scaroelj  be  imagined. 

The  eyening  was  calm  and  sultry—- but  the  extreme  yerge 
of  the  horizon  became  heayily  oyercast,  and  persons  conyenant 
with  ^^  skyey  influences"  might  haye  easily  loietold  a  coming 
storm.  It  was  now  dusk— Xig  drops  began  to  fiiU,  some  of 
the  brigades  had  already  reached  the  gronnd  marked  ont  for 
their  night  positions,  the  guns  were  parked,  and  the  horses  of 
the  cavalry  picketed.  Others  were,  however,  only  moving  to 
their  bivouacs;  and  Pakenham's,  the  third  division,  being 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  army  by  the  Tormee,  had 
guarded  agunst  sadden  attack  by  intrenching  the  command- 
ing height  it  rested  on.  Suddenly  a  torrent  fell — ^the  wind 
rose  and  swept  across  the  open  hills  with  amazing  violenGe— 
the  thunder-doads  barst-«-«nd,  by  the  glare  of  lightning,  the 
sparkling  arms  of  io&ntiy  masses  were  visible  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  position,  as  the  last  brigades  pressed  through  the 
tempest  to  occupy  their  ground.  No  shelter  the  allied  army 
could  obtain  could  have  averted  a  summer  shower— <ind  all  in 
a  few  minutes  were  drenched  to  the  skin  ;  while  the  cavalry 
horses,  scared  by  the  li^tning,  broke  from  their  pickethigs, 
and  trampling  upon  their  riders  rushed  madly  to  and  fro, 
occasioning  indescribable  confusion.  Many  of  the  animals 
were  recovered  by  the  exertions  of  the  dragoons,  but  numbers 
of  the  men  were  injured  in  the  attempt,  and  thirty  horses, 
having  got  within  Marmont's  lines,  were  secured  by  the 
French.  The  allied  position  had  its  right  upon  one  of  two 
hiUs  called  the  Arapiles ;  its  left  below  the  ford  of  Santa 
Martha ;  while  its  cavalry  held  Calvarasa  de  Abaxo.  Mar- 
mont  occupied  Calvarasa  de  Arriba  and  a  contiguous  hilU 
caUed  Neostra  Senora  de  hi  Pena. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imposing  than  the  parallel  move- 
ments of  the  rival  armies  during  the  last  three  days.  Far  as 
the  eye  could  range,  masses,  apparently  interminable,  pursued 
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tkeb  narch  wi&  beaati&d  legt^maty — now  dnplayed  in  liril- 
liant  sunshine  as  they  swept  over  a  contignous  height — now 
lost  wheie  an  aceMoiiail  dippmg  of  the  gvonnd  for  a  time  con- 
cealed the  eelnna.  Gon^allj  both  armies  ahstained  &om 
hostile  epUdsioB,  hj  a  sort  of  matoal  consent ;  and  excepting 
where  the  line  el  masdi  faroaght  the  light  troops  into  imme-^ 
diate  piozimitj;,  ev  the  ooenpatien  of  a  Tillage  prodnced  a 
trifling  fueilade,  the  giaod  moremeBfts  of  the  rival  hosts 
exhibited  a  ^  oeaaplww  mneh,"  the  leading  columns  pressing 
forward  towaid  the  TenneB^  and  ike  rear  hidden  £rom  view 
^'  by  dust  and  distance." 

The  whoAe  ajslem  of  numctafwn^  whiofa  mazfced  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  waiBhai  enoe  Bdnnet'ediTifflon  had  joined 
him  ea  the  Dooin^  aliewed  dearly  that  he  only  waited  for  a 
fitting  mement  te  attack.  The  FMach  amy  were  in  high 
sjfMrits  ;  while  in  nmneiiaid  £eirce  they  were  londidable  inde^i, 
nnmbenng  forty-^lTie  thoBtmnd  bmb,  of  whom  four  thonsand 
were  oavaby.  Other  cironMtuioes  were  fii^rtmrable  to  the 
QommeneemeBt  «f  aetiTe  aggrenion  by  tlie  Fiendi.  The 
commnnications  with  the  capital  wero  open — ^r^nforeements 
constantly  arriviag — while  a  powerful  aeceanon  of  strength 
had  approached  the  iaHModiate  nei^ibottriiood  of  ^  scene  of 
opeiatioBB  froM  the  amy  ef  the  North ;  a  part  of  its  caTalry 
and  horse-artilkcy  having  abeady  reached  Polles. 

If  Mannent  was  anxieue  to  ofilnr  bifltle^  the  BritMi  general, 
for  obvioBS  leaaoni^  was  aa  w^Hng  t»  aeeept  it  Aware  of 
hJA  oppimettt's  abititiea  in  taeticsy  and  appmed  of  the  fine 
matiriel  of  the  army  ke  cniwanded,  Leid  Wefiii^ten  was  as 
confident  m  his  own  reioiixeee  as  in  tiw  indomitable  courage  of 
that  soldiery  which,  nndor  his  haSjag^  had  been  frequently 
assailed  and  never  beaten.  His  own  peei^n  was  daily  becom- 
ing more  unsafe.  For  secarity,  the  stores  deposited  at 
Salamanca  had  been  remorved  to  the  rear,  eonseqnently  the 
maintenance  of  his  army  was  endaagered,  as  sapp^  from  tiie 
dep6ts  were  tardily  obtabied.  No  difficulty,  however,  was 
experienced  by  the  French  in  provisioning  their  army  oveiy 
procurable  necessary  was  exa^ed  imm  the  wretched  inhaU- 
tantfly  who  might  carse,  wlule  they  durst  not  oppose  those  who 
despoiled  them  of  their  property.     Both  oommand«»  were 
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anxious  to  try  the  issue  of  a  contest.  Vanity,  in  the  one, 
urged  Marmont  to  offer  battle  upon  ground  favourable  for  the 
movements  of  a  force  superior  in  number  and  perfect  in  every 
arm.  Prudence,  in  Lord  Wellington,  aimed  at  results  only  to 
be  effected  by  a  victory.  No  wonder,  then,  that  with  such 
dispositions  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  The  decree  had  gone 
forth — a,  fleiy  trial  of  dtili  and  valour  must  ensue— and  well 
did  a  fearful  night  harbinger  '^  a  bloody  morrow." 
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BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 

Freliminary  dispositioiis.— Marmont  manoeuyres  to  tarn  the  right  of  the 
Allies. — ^A  fsdse  moyement  is  seized  on  by  Wellington,  who  instantlj 
attacks. — Opening,  progress,  and  dose  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

The  morning  was  cloudy  and  threatening,  and  the  dawn  was 
ushered  in  by  a  sharp  fusilade,  in  the  direction  of  Calvarasa 
de  Arriba.  The  enemy's  tirailleurs  had  occupied  the  heights 
of  Senora  de  la  Pena  in  considerable  force, — and  part  of  the 
seventh  division,  with  the  light  cavalry  of  Victor  Alten,  were 
opposing  their  farther  advance. 

The  British  right  was  appuied  upon  the  nearest  of  the 
Arapiles,  and  united  itself  with  the  extremity  of  a  ridge,  on 
which  the  divisions  had  taken  their  position  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Another  hill,  similarly  named,  rose  from  the  plain 
at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards, — and  as  it  commanded  the 
right  of  the  alignement,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  possess  it. 

The  French  marshal,  however,  had  entertained  a  similar 
design ;  and  a  wood  favouring  the  unobserved  advance  of  part 
of  Bonnet's  division,  the  summit  was  occupied  by  the  French 
with  their  122nd  regiment,  and  a  brigade  of  guns. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  commenced  extending  to  the  left,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Arapiles,  and  formed  on  the  skirts  of  a  wood. 
As  the  movement  of  the  columns  brought  them  within  cannon 
range.  General  Leith  advanced  a  battery  to  a  height  in  front 
of  his  position,  and  it  opened  with  considerable  effect  The 
French,  obliged  to  retire,  brought  up  a  brigade  of  artillery  to 
check  the  British  guns.  Their  diagonal  fire  silenced  the 
British  battery, — ^and  it  was  necessary,  without  delay,  to  retire 
the  guns,  and  withdraw  a  troop  of  the  16th  light  dragoons, 
which,  for  their  protection,  had  been  drawn  up  under  shelter 
of  the  hill.  This  perilous  evolution  was  executed  with  com- 
plete success, — ^the  ravine  was  passed  at  speed, — ^and  with 
little  loss,  the  artillery  and  light  cavalry  regained  the  position. 
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The  day  wore  on,-— the  late  tempest  apparently  had  cleared 
the  atmosphere,— ^1  was  bright  and  uncloaded  sunshine, — 
and  over  a  wide  expanse  of  undulating  landscape,  nothing  ob- 
scured the  range  of  sight  but  dust  from  the  arid  roa^  or 
wreathing  smoke  occasioned  by  the  spattering  fire  of  the  light 
troops.  Marmont  was  busily  manoenyring — and  Lord  Wel- 
lington coolly  noticing  from  a  height  the  dispositions  of  his 
opponent,  which  as  he  correctly  adculated  would  lead  to  a 
general  engagement. 

At  noon,  a  combination  of  at  least  eight  thousand  men, 
moved  from  the  rear  of  the  Arapiles,  and  formed  in  front  of 
the  fifth  division.  Lord  Wellington  rode  to  the  ground,  and 
there  found  the  division  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  anticipated 
attack.  Perceiving  at  once  that  this  movement  was  only  a 
demonstration  of  the  French  marshal  to  mask  his  real  designs, 
his  lordship  returned  to  the  right,  which  was  now  the  inter- 
esting point  of  the  poedtion. 

Finding  his  fdnt  upon  the  fifth  division  unsuccessful,  Mar- 
mont put  his  columns  into  motion,  and  marching  rapidly  by 
his  left,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  right  of  the  allies,  and  thus 
interpose  between  them  and  Oiudad  Rodrigo.  Under  a  heavy 
cannonade,  his  front  and  flank,  covered  by  a  cloud  of  skir- 
mishers, and  supported  by  a  cavalry  force  that  drove  in  the 
British  dragoons  and  light  troops,  pressed  forward  to  gain  the 
Rodrigo  road.  But  that  hurried  movement  was  badly  exe- 
cuted by  Marmont's  generals  of  division.  Their  extension 
was  made  with  careless  haste, — ^the  line  consequently  weakened 
•-•-and  this  Mae  manoeuvre  brought  on  the  crisis  of  the  day. 
The  moment  for  action  had  come ;  and  Lord  Wellington  seized 
the  opportunity  and  struck  the  blow. 

At  two  o'clock,  when  the  French  commenced  extending  by 
their  left,  the  allied  army  was  thus  disposed.  On  the  right, 
the  fifth  division  (Leith's)  had  moved  behind  the  village  of 
Arapiles,  and  had  taken  ground  on  the  right  of  the  fourth 
(Cole's) ;  the  sixth  and  seventh,  under  Generals  Clinton  and 
Hope,  formed  a  reserve ;  the  third  division  (Pakenham's), 
D'Urban's  cavalry,  two  squadrons  of  the  14th  light  dragoons, 
and  a  corps  of  Spanish  in&ntry,  were  in  position  near  Aldea 
Tejada.  Bradford's  brigade,  with  Le  Marchant's  heavy 
cavalry,  were  formed  on  the  right,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  fifth. 


^8  aoFBUOX  CEsnnuiMnF 

Tiie  light  divition  (BwMrd'a)  and  tlie  fint  (the  Chnnrdfl  and 
Crennans)  were  dziMni  «p  between  the  AnfOes  aoid  tbe  Tormetf, 
in  reaerre,  CoUiui'fl  oandrf  were  formed  m  the  lear  of  the 
third  and  fifth  diyifaooe ;  an  aiiilleiy  reserre,  posted  Miindl 
the  ixsLffMma^  and  in  the  reaer  of  aD  the  Spaniards,  under  Den 
Carlos  D'Eapana^  i^f^peaied  m  the  extrame  distaaee^  bei  en^ 
tirel  J  out  of  fiie> 

Mannont  had  renftrked,  amd  rode  forward  to  comet  Hm 
irregularity  of  his  flank  movement,  and  peiewially  dhreel  tl^ 
debouchement  of  lae  third  and  fearth  dirisienfl  £rom  the 
wood  that  had  partliJly  eonceakd  them.  At  that  moraeH^ 
Lord  Wellingtenwaa  seated  en  theh]ll-iide,eatii^hishiizne^ 
meal,  while  an  aide  de  raitp  is  aUendsaiee  watehed  tlie 
enemy's  moyementa  with  a  glaaB.  The  bwile  Hien  peieep^ 
ble  in  the  French  line  attzaetod  hia  lerdship'e  nolaee,  afld  he 
quiddy  impiiied  the  eaase.  ^  Tfa^  aie  endettlly  in  inetieii,'' 
was  the  reply. — "  Indeed !  what  are  Aey  doing  ?"— •*  Extes^ 
ing  rapidly  to  the  kfit^"  wae  aneweied*  Leird  Wdfington 
ffl^xang  upon  his  feet,  aad  seiaed  the  tdeseape;  then  nrattemg 
tnat  Marmont's  good  genins  had  deaarted  Im,  he  mennted  hie 
horsey  and  issmd  the  eidort  to  attack.* 


"1^  <'  An  encer  of  one  of  that  gceartb  gr»  ftitt  Oe  _ 
fleiired,  aTailuif  hinuwlf  of  whidi,  he  ftU  npea  tfa«a  like  a  t 
and  the  lanie  of  the  attack  was  ai  decided  a  rout  iqpon  thepaft  of  iim 
VataAf  m  was,  perhaps,  ever  experieooed  bj  any  army.  Their  broken. 
«id  diacoifiiBi  masses,  swept  away  hefeie  our  yfoConoes  troops,  were 
precipitated  upon  the  Tonma^  ia  c pnssiag  iriiiA  imtmf  were  drowneA. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  aflbsded  tlMni  hylfte  Wfjkt  hamm^ 
diaDdy  eoming  on— for  it  was  four  in  the  orening  before  the  adaon  ceM- 
rarnrail  fcw  ef  them  eoold  ha^e  escaped.  As  it  was,  although  prevented 
following  np  the  victory  to  the  fafl  extent,  the  trophies  of  the  day  were 
two  ea^,  twelve  piaess  of  eap—»  and  10,0M  pifBoaan. 

"It  has  been  said,  how  fiur  with  InithtteedKlsrM  not  snnre,  tfutlllie 
Dcte  of  WeBington  has  been  heard  to  ezpieaa  hknself  to  Has  effset,*— 
^diat  if  required  to  pariSciiIarize  any  of  tiie  batttes  in  which  he  com* 
lamiluil  far  the  paipoee,  tkat  Balwnimca  is  tiie  one  on  which  be  would 
bebestcentcntedtoMBthiaiiqpHtatknaaageiMral.'  Whenwe  oonalder 
the  infinite  sldA  with  whadi,  daaing  Ibe  peevieaa  opeiaftians,  he  evt- 
naneemrred  his  opponents,  rendering  their  saperiocity  ef  nnmben  of  ne 
anfl,  the  eagle-eyed  sagacity  tbat  saw  the  error  of  the  French  oommandov 
and  the  pHntptncaa  and  decision  with  which  he  tamed  it  to  lus  purpose* 
ending,  as  it  did,  in  1^  total  disoomfitore  and  rout  of  the  enemy,  it  is  by 
n6  means  improbable  that  fach  it  his  opinion,  allheagh  it  ma^  nenr 
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AH  was  laMbaaoAij  oa  the  alcnrt  The  ateff  wail  off  at  qpeed 
to  bziBg  up  die  fif Ui  aiid  oxtk  ^Tisiona.  Thd  whairy  stood 
to  amuiy  pximed  and  loaded,  fixed  Wjoaota^imeMed  tbe  ooloiin, 
and  abandomng  the  defeaeim  system^  hithetto  ao  admiiaUj 
emplojed,  prepared  foc»B  namediate  atta^. 

Pakeahan*  otwuneiieed  the  actiob  by  advaockig  in  £oiir 
Qolimma  along  the  vaUej,  aafi8.i]ing  the  kst  flank  of  the  eiiein j, 
and  driyiiig  it  before  hin  in  great  GQBli]aioi&.  D'UrhaBs 
Portagiieae  dxagoons,  and  Hanrey's  light  eayahrj  (the  14thX 
pcote^ed  the  iaiik  doiiag  the  movement,  ami,  when  the 
French  becaaa  disordered,  ehaiged  boldly  in  and  aabred  the 
hzoLeii  in&niry,.  Nothing  eoidd  be  more  brilliant  than  Paken- 
hams  admnce.  Aleyel  {bateau  of  meaily  ei^  hundred  yards 
was  to  be  crossed  before  the  aflaaihatB  oonld  leaok  theh^^ts, 
whither  Foy's  dirisioa  wen  marrhii^  hastily  to  oecnpy  the 
ground.  A  heayy  fire  horn  tiie  French  gnns  was  show^ei 
on  the  adYwamxg  columns^  while  the  Bcitidi  batteries,  under 
Captain  Douglasis,  replied  by  a  furious  canmooade^  Wallaoe's 
brigade— the  45th,  74th,  and  88tb— foimed  the  first  liao»  and 
moved,  forward  in  open  cokuua.  The  &ce  of  the  he^ht  was ' 
covered  with  tirailleuia,t  who  kepi  up  an  ineessant  fiosiladfr— 


i  m  o|^f  cqpMHed.    0»  mmfmAag  k  eva  viA  tfas 
briOiaiit  of  hii  other  -nctoriett  fifih,  no  doabt,  ^dll  be  the  opiuon  of 
most  nulitary  men. 
^Iltt  alied  loss  id  the  Yiattle  of  the  22iid,  andprenoos  operations,  wu 
~  '64M)a;  the  SiMOiiib  pveperlien  hei^  two  men,  kOkd  ami  fmr 


*  *'  He  (Lord  WeUington)  ordcied  Ftkenham  to  aeire  on  with  the 
third  division,  take  the  he%hts  in  his  front,  and  drive  everr  tbing  before 
him.  *  I  wAf  my  lord,  by  God !'  was  the  laconic  Teaa\j.''*^Sobi9uon'g 
iJ^e  tf  Pitkm. 

**  His  answer  to  Locd  WeUiogton,  when  the  ktler  oedsed  him  to 
attad^waa.nst  <IwiU,  mgr  hard,  hyGodl'  hat,  *  Y«8|,  if  yen  wiU  give  ' 
me  a  grasp  of  that  conquering  right  hand/ ''— K^giitfr. 

Those  who  knew  Sir  Edward  will  best  decide  between  these  vernons 
of  his  aaswar*  l^th  tbMknm  gaBantry,  MDSBham's  modesty  and 
gentleness  of  manner  were  proverbial.  The  curt  and  vaponring  terms  of 
his  imaginary  reply  are  in  no  keeping  with  his  chararter ■  ■  and  Mr* 
Bobmson,  in  eommon  justice  to  his  memory,  shoold  expunge  them. 

t  "  The  two  Irish  officers  who  carried  the  ooloursof  the  88th  regiment, 
and  who  weae  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  mounted  ofieers,  thought 
that  the  shot  was  intended  for  either  of  them.  lieotenant  Moriartyp 
canTing  the  regimental  colour,  called  out,  *  Thatleliow  is  aiming  at  ne  I' 
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while  grape  and  canister  ploughed  the  gronnd,  occasioning  a 
heavy  loss,  and  more  particularly  to  the  centre.  They  snffered, 
but  they  could  not  be  checked ;— not  waiting  to  deploy,  the 
companies  brought  forward  their  right  shoulders  in  a  ran, 
forming  line  from  open  column*  without  halting;  while  the 
wings  of  the  brigade,  having  moved  up  the  hill  with  less  im- 
pediments than  the  centre,  were  more  advanced,  and  the  line 
thus  assumed  rather  the  figure  of  a  crescent.  All  the  mounted 
ofElcers,  regardless  of  a  withering  fusilade,  were  riding  in  front 
of  the  bat^ions,  and  the  men  following  with  their  muskets  at 
the  rest.  At  last  they  reached  the  brow.  Foy^s  division,  beat- 
ing the  p(M  de  charge^  advanced,  and  threw  in  a  murderous 
volley.  Half  the  British  front  rank  went  down.  Staggered 
by  that  deadly  fire,  the  brigade  recoiled  a  step  or  two,  but, 
instantly  recovering,  the  rear  rank  filled  the  places  of  the  &llen. 
On  it  went  with  imposing  steadiness,  regardless  of  the  irregular 
fusilade,  for  the  French  continued  to  pour  in  their  fire  with 
more  rapidity  than  effect. 

Foy's  division,  alarmed  by  this  movement,  became  unsteady. 
The  daring  advance  of  an  enemy,  whom  the  concentrated  fire 
of  five  thousand  muskets  could  not  arrest,  was  indeed  astound- 
ing. All  that  brave  men  could  do  was  done  by  the  French 
officers.  They  strove  to  confirm  the  courage  of  their  troops, 
and  persuade  them  to  withstand  an  assault  that  threatened 
their  wavering  ranks.  The  colonel  of  the  22nd  lighre^  seizing 
a  musket  from  a  grenadier,  rushed  forward,  and  mortally 
wounded  Major  Murphy  of  the  88th.  Speedily  his  death  was 
avenged — a  Banger  shot  the  Frenchman  through  the  head, 
who  tossing  his  arms  wildly  up,  fell  forward  and  expired.  The 
brigade  betrayed  impatience ;  the  88th,  excited  to  madness  by 
.the  fall  of  a  favourite  officer,  who  passed  dead  alcmg  their 
front,  as  his  charger  galloped  off  with  his  rider's  foot  sticking 
in  the  stirrup,  could  scarcely  be  kept  back.  Pakenham 
marked  the  feeling,  and  ordered  Wallace  '^  to  let  them  loose." 

*  I  am  devilish  glad  to  hear  you  say  so/  replied  Lieutenant  D'Arcy,  who 
carried  the  Ki^s,  with  great  coolness,— *  for  I  thought  he  had  me 
covered.''  He  was  not  much  mistaken  :  the  hall  that  killed  Murphy, 
after  passing  through  him,  struck  the  staff  of  the  flag  carried  by  D'Arcy, 
and  carried  away  the  button,  and  part  of  the  strap  of  his  epaulette." — 
B/eminUcenets  of  a  Subaltern. 
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Xhe  "Word  vaa  grreih-Hioim  came  the  bayonets  to  tbe  charge 
— the  pace  quickened — a  wild  cheer,  mingled  with  the  hm 
dogan^  rent  the  akiefr—and  unable  to  stand  the  shook,  the 
Fzenoh  gave  ground.  The  Bangers,  and  the  supporting  regi- 
ments, broke  the  dense  mass  of  infuitry,  bayoneting  all  whom 
they  could  oyertake— -until,  run  to  a  regular  stand-still,  they 
halted  to  recover  breath  and  stayed  the  skughter. 

Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  fifth  division  less  marked 
and  brilliant  For  an  hour  they  had  been  exposed  to  a  heavy 
cannonade,  sheltering  occasionally  on  the  ground  from  the  shot 
and  shells,  which  feu  in  showers  upon  the  height  they  occu- 
pied, and  ricochetted  through  theb  ranks.  At  last  the  order 
to  advance  was  given.  They  moved  in  two  lines,  the  first 
entirely  British,  the  second  composed  of  the  Portuguese  in- 
fantiy  of  General  Spry.  Bradford's  brigade,  having  united 
itaelf  for  the  attack,  formed  on  the  right  of  the  fifth. 

In  mounting  the  height  where  l^be  French  division  was 
posted,  the  asauling  columns  were  annoyed  \xj  a  sharp  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  and  tibe  fire  of  a  swarm  of  sharpshooters^ 
who  in  extended  order  occupied  the  fEu»  of  the  hill.  The 
British  light  infiintry  pushed  on  to  dear  the  line  of  march, 
and,  if  practicable,  make  a  dash  at  the  enemy's  artillery.  The 
tirailleurs  were  speedily  driven  back,  the  cannon  removed 
£rom  the  crest  of  the  height  to  the  rear,  and  unimpeded,  the 
division  moved  up  the  hill  with  a  perfect  regularity  in  its  for- 
mation, and  the  imposing  steadiness  of  men  who  marched  to 
victory.  ^  In  the  front  of  the  centre  of  that  beautiful  line 
rode  General  Leith,  directing  its  movements,  and  regulating 
its  advance." 

The  enemy  were  preparing  for  the  struggle*  He  retired 
his  columns  firom  the  ridge,  and  formed  continuous  squares^ 
fifty  paces  from  the  crest  of  the  heights,  which  the  assailants 
must  crown  previous  to  attacking,  llie  artillery  from  the 
French  rear  cannonaded  the  advancbg  columns,  but  nothing 
could  check  the  progressive  movement  of  the  British.  "  The 
men  marched  with  the  same  orderly  steadiness  as  at  first ;  no 
advance  in  line  at  a  review  was  ever  more  correctly  executed ; 
the  dressing  was  admirable ;  and  spaces  were  no  sooner  formed 
by  casualties,  than  closed  up  with  the  most  perfect  regu- 
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laritj,  and  witltont  tbe  diglitest  dermlsoii  fr»iB  the  order  %t 
march.** 

When  General  Leith  reached  the  mnmnit  of  tiie  hill,  the 
enem J  were  obserred  formed  in  supporting  cNpiares,  with  their 
ftont  rank  kneelmg.  Their  formation  was  complete^— their  fiie 
teserred — and  till  the  dram  rc^ed,  not  a  musket  was  <&- 
charged.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  the  French  sqnares 
and  the  British  fine  delivered  their  rdleys.  A  dense  smoke 
liid  all  for  a  time  from  riew.  A  loud  and  sustained  cheer 
pealed  from  the  English  ranks :  no  shout  of  defiance  answerBd 
it ;  while  rushing  forward,  the  British  broke  the  squares,  and 
pressing  on  with  dauntless  impetaoatj,  ererj  attempt  «t  op- 
position ceased,  and  what  just  now  appeared  a  disinplined 
body,  almost  too  formidable  to  be  assailed,  became  a  disor- 
ganized mass,  flying  at  headlong  speed  from  the  fiiry  of  its  eon- 
querora.  To  increase  the  conf ucnon,  a  portion  of  Fo j^s  diiisioa 
crossed  the  dSroute^  and  mingled  with  it — ^while  the  rush  of 
advancing  cavalTj  was  heard,  and  that  sound,  so  ominous  to 
broken  infantiy,  confirmed  the  panic. 

Presently  the  heavy  brigade — ^the  3rd  and  4th  dragoons, 
and  5th  dragoon  guards — ^galloped  across  the  inter^  of 
ground,  between  the  heists  where  the  third  division  had 
made  its  flank  attack,  and  the  fifth  its  more  direct  one. 
Sweeping  through  a  mob  of  half-armed  fugitives,  the  l)rigade 
rode  bol&y  at  the  three  battafions  of  the  French  fiflth,  which 
had  formed  in  ax  supporting  lines  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  conquerors,  and  afford  time  for  the  broken  diviaons  to 
have  their  organization  restored.  Heedless  of  its  seardnng 
fire,  the  British  dragoons  penetrated  and  broke  the  columns ; 
numbers  of  the  French  were  sabred ;  while  the  remainder 
were  driven  back  upon  the  third  division  and  made  prisonepn. 
Still  pressing  on,  another  regiment,  in  close  order,  preeented 
itself;  this,  too,  was  charged,  broken,  and  cut  down.  Nothing 
arrested  Le  Marchant's  victorious  career  until  the  ground 
be<»une  gradually  obstructed  with  trees,  embarrassing  tite 
movements  of  his  cavalry,  while  it  afforded  a  broken  in£Eattiy 
ample  time  to  rally,  and  engage  horsemen  at  evident  advan- 
tage. 

*  Leith  Hay. 
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Aldiengh  the  regiments  of  the  heavy  hrigade  ia  the  cooiae 
ef  tiieee  brilHsnt  ehargts  had  of  neeeesi^  beeome  iBtemiised, 
and  their  Irae  erowded,  withevt  interrals  betweea  the  «q«a* 
dnms,  they  staH  poehed  forwaid  wiliiont  c^ainma  to  ehai|pB  a 
brigade  that  had  formed  under  coyer  of  the  trees.  The  Franek 
stMidily  awaited  the  «tte<sk — witl»  twenty  ^nwds  tiwir  re- 
serred  fire  was  thrown  in,  aadoaaeoaeeatniledhodjof  horee 
and  at  this  short  distaaee,  its  effdot  was  frtaL  Ctonend  Le 
Marchant  was  Idfied — Celoiiel  EDej  hadl j  weuded — ^whiie 
one-third  of  the  brigade  were  brought  te  the  gremd  hj  that 
dose  and  mnrderons  yolley.  Still,  those  of  the  htmry  dragoons 
who  eonM  keep  their  saMles,  sastained  aeblj  the  fepatatioa 
fliey  had  eam^  that  daj,  and  charging  the  Fnoek  eolamn 
home,  penetrated  and  dispersed  it  A  fvrio«s  miUS$  sne- 
^oeded — the  scattered  in&Btty  fighting  deiqwiatelj  to  the  last 
<— while  the  long  stiaight  swoid  of  the  trooper  proved  in  En* 
glirii  hands  irresistible.* 

While  the  remnant  of  the  cavalry  brigade  oontinaed  iJieir 

*  «Cipt.BffO«lMrtoii,  ef  Ihe  14lii  tovMos,  iightias  oa  the  IStii  at 
Gnafoia,  amoogst  tke  fiMonott,  as  be  was  always  wont  to  do,  had  a 
firard  timut  quite  throng  his  side ;  yet,  on  the  22nd,  he  was  again  on 
horseback,  and  being  denied  leave  to  remain  is  that  eondition  with  Ids 
own  regiment,  veretly  joined  FMlc't  Ptirtogwese  in  an  ttadresa,  and  was 
ifain  hurt  in  the  imfattamate  cli«fe  at  tiw  Aftpilea.  Svcb  were  the 
fffosrs.  A  muk  of  the  43Kd,  one  1^  no  means  diatiiyaished  above  his 
Qoairades,  was  sliot  through  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  lost  his  shoes  in 
pining  the  marshy  stream ;  but,  refusiiig  to  quit  the  fight,  he  limped 
mder  fire  in  rear  of  his  regiment,  and,  with  naked  feet,  and  stieamhig  of 
Meed  Hewm  his  wound,  he  masched  far  serenl  miles  over  a  omutry 
CDvend  with  sharp  stores  1  Such  were  the  soldiers;  and  the  derotioa  of 
a  womSB  was  not  wantiogto  the  illustration  of  this  nreat  day. 

"  The  wife  of  ColonelDalbiac,  an  English  hdy  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
and  possessing  a  very  deUcate  frune,  had  braved  tiie  dangers  and  endaicd 
tibe  privations  of  two  campaigns,  widi  the  petteat  feftitnde  wfaidi  beloagi 
Mlf  to  her  eez ;  and  in  this  battle,  foigetfiil  of  every  thing  but  that  strong 
affection  which  had  so  long  sBpported  her,  she  rode  deep  amidst  the  ene- 
my's fire ;  trembling,  yet  irresistibly  impelled  forwards  by  feelings  mora 
imperious  than  horror,  more  piereing  than  the  fear  of  death."—- Mwter. 

<'  At  the  sale  of  some  deceased  ofteer's  elects  at  Salamanca,  the  man 
whs  ofidated  as  auctioneer  on  one  occasion,  on  producing  a  prayer-book 
as  the  next  lot  for  competition,  remarked,  that  **  he  must  indeed  be  a 
btave  man  who  purchased  it,  as  that  was  the  fourth  time  during  a  moatti 
he  had  submitted  it  for  sale." 
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pursuit,  a  email  batteiy  of  five  guns  was  seen  upon  tbe  left. 
Loid  Edward  Somerset  instantly  galloped  down,  charged,  and 
brought  them  off.  The  brigade  was  then  retired,  after  ft 
oontinued  succession  of  brilliant  charges  that  had  lasted  nearljr 
an  hour. 

Of  course  the  loss  sustained  was  great  From  three  splendid 
regiments  that  had  ridden  into  action,  at  least  one  thousand 
strong,  with  difficulty  three  squadrons  were  formed  in  the 
evening — such  bdmg  the  number  of  men  and  horses  rendered 
hars  de  eambaty  during  its  kte  scene  of  brilliant  but  dear- 
bought  success. 

With  such  decided  advantages,  the  battle  might  have  been 
considered  gained,  and  the  French  defeat  inevitable.  But  the 
splendid  successes  attendant  on  the  third  and  fifth  divisions, 
with  Bradford's  Portuguese  brigade,  and  the  light  and  heavy- 
cavalry,  were  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  total  failure  of 
Pack's  attack  on  the  Arapiles,  and  the  repulse  of  Cole's  divi- 
sion by  that  of  Bonnet 

The  1st  and  16th  Portuguese  advanced  to  carry  the  height ; 
it  was  occupied  by  a  French  battalion,  and  protected  by  a  bat- 
tery of  guns.  A  force  of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  led  on  in 
person  by  a  "  fighting  generaJ,"  should  have  wrested  the  hill 
from  such  inferior  force,  no  matter  how  strong  the  ground 
might  naturally  have  been.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
attack  proved  totally  unsuccessful — the  Portuguese  regiments 
recoiled  from  the  fire— and  their  officers  endeavoured  to  rally 
them  in  vain.  The  attack  on  the  Arapiles  was  consequently 
abandoned,  the  French  left  in  undisturbed  possession,  and, 
unassailed  themselves,  they  turned  their  musketry  and  cannon 
upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  Cole's  division,  who,  under  the  im- 
pression that  Pack's  assault  must  have  succeeded,  had  fear- 
lessly advanced  across  the  plain,  driving  Bonnet's  corps  before 
it,  with  the  promise  of  as  glorious  results  as  had  attended  the 
gallant  operations  of  the  third  and  fifth. 

At  that  moment,  even  when  the  fourth  division  believed 
itself  victorious,  its  position  was  most  dangerous— its  very 
existence  more  than  doubtful.  Bonnet  perceiving  Packs 
&ilure,  reformed  his  division,  still  numerically  superior  to  his 
opponent's,  advanced  boldly  against  the  fourth,  and  furiously 
attacked  it — while  from  the  crest  of  the  Arapiles,  the  French 
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troops  poured  upon  the  now  Tetreating  columns  a  withering 
firo  of  grape  and  musketiy.  Creneral  Cole  was  carried  off  the 
field ;  Beresford,  who  had  come  to  his  relief^  with  a  Portu- 
guei9e  brigade  of  the  fifth,  was  also  hadlj  wounded.  The 
British  were  falling  fiust ;  while  the  Frendi  heayy  cavalry, 
under  Bojer,  moved  rapidly  to  support  Bonnet,  who  was 
momentanly  gathering  strength  from  the  junction  of  the 
scattered  soldiers  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  fourth 
and  seventh  French  divisions,  already  dSrouted  on  the  left 

Wellington  marked  the  emergency,  and  ordered  Clinton's 
division  to  advance.  This  fine  and  unbroken  corps,  numbering 
six  thousand  bayonets,  pushed  rapidly  forward,  confronted  the 
victorious  enemy,  who,  with  loud  cheers,  were  gaining  ground 
on  every  point,  as  the  hard-pressed  fourth  division  was  driven 
back  by  overwhelming  numbers.  Bonnet,  determined  to 
follow  up  his  temporary  success,  met  Clinton's  division  man- 
fully, and  for  a  time  neither  would  give  ground,  and  a  dose 
and  furious  conflict  resulted.  The  ceaseless  roll  of  musketry, 
and  the  thunder  of  fifty  guns,  told  how  furiously  the  battle- 
ground was  disputed.  Both  fought  desperately, — ^and  though 
night  was  closing,  the  withered  grass,  blazing  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  hill,  threw  an  unearthly  glare  upon  the  combatants,  and 
displayed  the  alternations  that  attended  the  ^*  heady  fight." 
But  the  British  bayonet,  at  last,  opened  the  path  to  victory. 
Such  a  desperate  encounter  could  not  endure — ^the  French 
began  to  waver, — ^the  sixth  division  cheered,  pushed  forward, 
gained  ground, — ^while,  no  longer  able  to  withstand  an  enemy 
who  seemed  determined  to  sweep  every  thing  before  it,  the 
French  retired  in  confusion,  leaving  the  hard -contested  field  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  island  conquerors. 

Darkness  fell.  The  remains  of  Bonnet's  division  found 
shelter  in  the  woods,  or  crossed  the  Tormes  at  the  ford  of 
Alba,  which,  from  its  natural  strength,  the  Spaniards  could 
have  easily  defended.  The  conflict,  at  difiorent  points,  had 
raged  six  hours  with  unabated  fary ;  and  those  of  the  divi- 
sions which  had  been  engaged,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
suffering  dreadfully  from  heat  and  thirst,  rested  on  the  battle- 
ground. 

The  guards,  Germans,  and  light  brigade,  who  had  been  in 
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leserre  during  the  day,  however,  pushed  forward  in  pnmdt. 
Distant  mnsketiy  was  heard  occasionally — giadnaUjr  this 
spattering  fire  ceased — and  the  groans  of  dying  men  and 
wounded  horses  succeeded  the  headlong  rush  of  cavalry,  the 
thunder  of  a  hundred  guns,  the  shout  of  proud  defiance^  and, 
wilder  still,  the  maddening  cry  of  victory ! 
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Results  of  the  battle. — Operatioin. — Surprise  at  Majalahonda.— Capture 
of  the  Retiro. — Occupation  of  Madrid. 

Salamanca^  whether  considered  with  regard  to  its  merits  as 
a  battle,  or  its  results  as  a  victory,  probably  stands  foremost 
among  the  Peninsular  contests — and  many  and  peculiar  traits 
distinguish  it  from  every  previous  encounter.  It  was  coolly 
and  advisedly  fought,  by  commanders  confident  in  themselves, 
satisfied  with  the  strength  and  matiriel  of  their  annies, 
jealous  of  each  other's  reputation,  and  stimulated,  by  every 
longing  after  military  glory,  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  their 
genius  and  experience  to  secure  a  successful  issue.  Nothing 
could  surpass  Marmont's  beautiful  manoeuvring  for  consecutive 
days  while  moving  round  the  British  flank,  except  the  coun- 
tervailing rapidity  with  which  his  talented  opponent  defeated 
every  efibrt  to  outflank  him,  and  held  the  marshal  constantly 
in  check.  At  two  on  the  22nd,  the  French  marshal  threat- 
ened an  attack ;  at  four,  he  was  himself  the  assailed — and  the 
same  mistake  that  lost  Marengo,  involved  ruin  and  defeat  at 
Salamanca.  One  false  movement,  that  might  have  been  easily 
corrected  before  a  slower  leader  could  see  and  seize  the 
momentary  advantage,  brought  on  a  crisis  that  clouded  the 
French  destinies  in  Spain,  by  removing  the  delusory  belief 
that  their  arms  should  eventually  prove  invincible. 

A  conflict,  close  and  desperate  like  that  of  Salamanca,  con- 
ferred a  sanguinary  victory,  while  it  involved  a  still  bloodier 
defeat.  The  allied  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  exceeded  five 
thousand  men,  and  this,  of  course,  fell  chiefly  on  the  British. 
The  Portuguese,  comparatively,  suffered  little — and  the 
Spaniards,  being  entirely  non-combatant,  had  very  few  casu- 
alties to  record.*    The  only  post  intrusted — and  that  most 

*  "  The  soldiers  endured  much  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  after 
the  hattle,  and  the  inferior  officers'  sufferings  were  still  more  heayy  and 
protracted.    They  had  no  money,  and  many  sold  their  horses  and  other 
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unhappily — ^to  their  charge,  was  the  castle  of  Alba ;  and  tins 
was  abandoned  without  a  shot,  leaving  Olausel  a  safe  retreat, 
while  its  vigoroos  occupation  must  hftve  inrolred  his  total 
ruin. 

The  French  loss  was  never  correctly  ascertained.  Two 
eagles,  eleven  pieees  of  cannon,  seven  thousand  prisoners,  and 
as  many  dead  soldiers  left  upon  the  field,  were  the  admitted 
trophies  of  British  victory.  Among  the  commanding  officers 
of  both  armies,  the  casualties  were  immense :  of  the  Brilish, 
Le  Marchant  was  killed ;  Beresford,  Cole,  Leith,  Cotton,  and 
Alton  wounded.  The  French  were  equally  unfortunate 
—  the  generals  of  brigade,  Thomi^es,  Ferrey,  and  Desgra- 
viers  were  killed;  Marmont,  early  in  the  day,  mutilated 
by  a  howitzer  shell  ;*  Bonnet  severely,  and  Clausel  slightly 
wounded. 

The  light  division,  when  morning  dawned,  continued  its 
advance,  crossing  the  Tormes  at  Huerta;  while  the  heavy 
Germans,  under  Bock,  overtook  the  French  rear-guard  in 
position  on  the  heights  of  La  Sema,  protected  by  some 
squadrons  of  hussars.  These  were  dispersed  by  a  charge  of 
the  11th  and  16th — ^while  the  heavy  brigade  rode  directly  at 
the  squares,  and  broke  them  by  a  furious  onset.  Numbers 
were  cut  down — others  saved  themselves  by  throwing  away 

property  to  sastlun  life ;  some  actually  died  of  want ;  and  though  WeU 
fington,  hearing  of  this,  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  supplied  finom 
the  purveyor's  stores  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soldiers,  the  relief  came 
too  late." 
Casualties  :-^ 

British.  Portuguese.  Spanish. 

Killed     .        .        .        694        .        .        304        .        .    2 
Wounded        .         .      4270  .       1552        .         .    4 

Missing  .        .        256        .        .        182        .        .    0 

Total       .        .      5220        .        .      2038        .        .     6 

Grand  total  .  .  .  7264. 
*  It  broke  his  right  arm  (subsequently  amputated),  wounded  him  in 
the  side,  and  obliged  him  to  be  carried  from  the  field  in  a  litter,  by  relays 
of  grenadiers,  as  any  rougher  method  of  conveyance  was  intolerable. 
After  the  marshal  was  removed,  Clausel  supplied  his  place  with  high 
credit  to  himself,  both  during  tiie  engagement,  and  in  the  retreat  on 
TaUadolid. 
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their  araifi^  hiding  in  the  woods,  and  afterwards  joining  the 
retreating  columns.  In  this  spirited  affiur  nearly  one  thoa- 
sand  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

As  a  cavalry  exjiloit,  that  of  La  Sema  haa  rarely  been 
equalled,  and  never,  in  its  brilliant  results,  surpassed.  Bock's 
casualties  were  comparatively  trifling,  amounting  in  killed  and 
wounded  only  to  some  seventy  or  eighty  men. 

Olausel,  who  commanded  en  chsf  after  Marmont  was 
disabled,  retreated  with  great  rapidity.  Viewed  from  the 
summit  of  La  Sema,  the  French  exhibited  a  countless  mass  of 
all  arms,  confusedly  intermingled.  While  the  range  permitted 
it^  the  horse-artillery  annoyed  them  with  round-shot — but,  by 
rapid  marching,  they  gradually  disappeared  —  while,  op- 
portunely, a  strong  corps  of  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  guns 
joined  from  the  army  of  the  North,  and  covered  the  retreat 
until  they  fell  back  upon  their  reserves. 

Although  Salamanca  was  in  every  respect  a  decisive  battle, 
how  much  more  fatal  must  it  not  have  proved,  had  darkness 
not  shut  in,  and  robbed  the  conquerors  of  half  the  fruits  of 
victory  ?  The  total  demolition  of  the  French  left  was  effected 
by  six  o'clock,  and  why  should  the  right  attack  have  not  been 
equally  successful  ?  Had  such  been  the  case,  in  what  a  hope- 
less situation  the  broken  army  must  have  found  itself  1  The 
Tormes  behind,  a  reserve  of  three  entire  divisions,  who  during 
the  contest  had  scarcely  drawn  a  trigger,  ready  to  assail  in 
front — ^nothing  could  have  averted  total  ruin;  and  to  the 
French,  Salamanca  would  have  proved  the  bloodiest  field  on 
record.  One  great  error  stripped  victory  of  its  results.  Either 
the  small  force  by  which  the  Arapiles  was  defended  had  been 
undervalued,  or  mcompetent  means  employed  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington to  carry  it.  Unfortunately  a  Portuguese  brigade  had 
been  intrusted  with  that  service.  They  were  admirably  led 
on— -conquest  was  on  the  wing  around  them— everywhere  the 
advance  of  the  British  was  triumphant — ^their  numerical  force 
was  :five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  defenders  of  the  height 
«-4>ut  the  attack  was  feebly  made,  and,  on  the  show  of  a 
determined  resistance,  as  quickly  abandoned.  This  unexpected 
reverse  induced  Bonnet's  corps  to  rally — and  by  it,  the  fourth 
division  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  assailed.  A  plung- 
ing fire  from  the  Arapiles  fell  upon  their  flank  and  rear— the 
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tide  of  batUe  turned — the  foarth  gaye  groaiid-*-aiid,  as  jret 
untamed  by  British  steel,  the  enemy  cheered  loudly  and  nu^ed 
on — and  had  not  Clinton's  division  been  promptly  carried  into 
action,  it  is  hard  to  conjectore  what  serious  results  might  not 
have  arisen  from  this  singukr  repulse.  Finally,  the  battle 
was  restored  and  won — ^but  an  immense  waste  of  blood  and 
time  supervened — ^and  while  the  protracted  struggle  entailed 
on  the  victors  a  desperate  loss,  it  secured  the  vanquished  from 
total  ruin.  Favoured  by  the  darkness,  Marmont's  routed 
columns  removed  themselves  from  the  field,  while  guns  and 
trophies*  were  secured  by  the  retiring  army,  that,  with  one 
hour  s  light,  must  have  &llen  into  the  hands  of  the  oon- 
querors..t 

*  Mr.  Soathiey,  aUuding  to  the  eagles  taken  at  Salamanca,  gravely  Ob- 
serves :  "  It  is  said  that  more  than  ten  were  captured,  but  that  there 
were  men  base  enough  to  conceal  them,  and  sell  them  to  persons  in 
Salamanca,  who  deemed  it  good  policy,  as  well  as  a  profitable  speculation^ 
to  purchase  them  for  the  French." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  this  statement.  The  capture  of 
so  many  trophies  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  a  correspondent 
notoriety — and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  win  them,  knew  that 
the  gallant  deed  would  secure  both  honours  and  promotion.  Is  it  pro- 
bable,  that  the  daring  spirit  who  rushed  into  the  deadly  mH/e  and  seized 
the  proud  emblem  of  victory,  would  barter  it,  when  won,  for  a  paltry 
consideration  ?  It  is  indeed  a  sweeping  slander  on  British  soldiers,  to 
insinuate  that  out  of  ten  brave  and  devoted  men — for  brave  and  deyoted 
they  must  have  been  to  do  that  deed — eight  were  the  sordid  wretches 
which  Dr.  Southey  has  depicted  them. 

f  The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  two  letters  addressed  by 
Lord  Wellington  to  Earl  Bathurst  and  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  dated  firom 
Flores  de  Avila  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  July,  1812.  The  light  and  playful 
manner  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  glorious  victory  just  achieved  is 
extremely  characteristic  of  "  the  great  Captain." 

'*  I  hope  that  you  will  be  plea^  with  our  battle,  of  which  the  despatch 
contains  as  accurate  an  account  as  I  can  give  yon.  There  was  no  mis* 
take ;  every  thing  went  on  as  it  ought ;  axid  there  never  was  an  army  sq 
beaten  in  so  short  a  time.  If  we  had  had  another  hour  or  two  of  daylight, 
not  a  man  would  have  passed  the  Tormes ;  and,  as  it  was,  they  would  all 
have  been  taken  if  had  left  the  garrison  in  Alba  de  To'rmes, 

(u  I  wished  and  desired ;  or  having  taken  it  away,  as  I  believe,  before  he 
was  aware  of  my  wishes,  he  had  informed  me  that  it  was  not  there.  If  he 
had,  I  should  have  marched  in  the  night  upon  Alba,  where  I  should  h^T« 
caught  them  all,  instead  of  upon  the  fords  of  the  Tonnes." 

****** 

**  I  took  up  the  ground  wh|ch  yoi|  ^^rf  to  have  tak^n  during  the  sioge 
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Bty],  and  with  all  Hhese  mlschiinoes,  Sakmanoa  was  a  great 
mid  iafluential  yiotoij.  Acddental  cucomstanoes  pemutted 
X^uael  to  withdnw  a  beaten  aimj  from  the  fidd,  and  a 
loftnnate  junction  of  those  arms,  which  alone  could  cover  his 
joetreaty  enabled  him,  with  little  loss,  to  ontmarch  his  pursuers, 
preserve  his  communications,  and  £ikll  back  upon  his  reserves. 
But  at  Salamanca  the  delusory  notion  of  French  superiority 
was  destroyed.  The  enemy  discovered  that  they  must 
measure  strength  with  opponents  in  every  point  their  equals. 
The  confidence  cf  wavering  allies  was  confirmed ;  while  the 

of  Salamanca,  only  the  left  was  thrown  back  on  the  heighti ;  it  being 
unnecessary,  under  the  drcnmstancesy  to  oorer  the  ford  of  Saint  Martha. 
We  had  a  race  for  the  large  Arapiles,  which  is  the  more  distant  of  the 
two  detached  heights  which  you  will  recollect  on  the  right  of  your  pod- 
tioa :  this  race  the  French  won,  and  they  were  too  strong  to  be  dislodged 
without  a  general  action.  I  knew  that  the  French  were  to  be  joined  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  North  on  the  22nd  or  23rd,  and  that  the 
anny  of  the  Centre  was  likely  to  be  in  motion.  Marmont  ought  to  have 
given  me  Aponi  cTor,  and  he  would  have  made  a  handsome  operation  of 
}U  But,  instead  of  that,  after  manoeuvring  all  the  morning  in  the  usual 
French  style,  nobody  knew  with  what  object,  be  at  kit  pressed  upon  my 
right  in  such  a  manner,  at  the  same  time  without  engaging,  that  he  would 
have  either  carried  our  Arapiles,  or  he  would  have  confined  us  entirely  to 
our  position.  Tliis  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  we  fell  upon  him,  turning 
Jus  left  flank ;  and  I  tewer  saw  an  army  receive  such  a  beating.  I  had 
desired  the  Spaniards  to  continue  to  occupy  the  castle  of  Alba  de  TormeS ; 

had  evacuated   it,  I  believe,    before  he  knew  my  wishes; 

and  he  was  afraid  to  let  me  know  that  he  had  done  so ;  and  I  did  not 
know'it  tiU  I  found  no  enemy  at  the  fords  of  the  Tormes.  When  I  lost 
■ig^t  of  them  in  the  dark,  I  marched  upon  Hnerta  and  Endnas,  and  they 
went  by  Alba.  If  I  had  known  there  had  been  no  garrison  in  Alba,  1 
should  have  marched  there,  and  should  probably  have  had  the  whole. 
Marmont,  Clausel,  Foy,  Ferrey,  and  Bonnet,  are  wounded  badly.  Ferrev, 
it  is  supposed,  will  die.  Thomi^res  is  killed— many  generals  of  brigade 
killed  or  wounded.  I  need  not  eipress  how  much  I  regret  the  disorder 
in  your  eyes  since  this  action.  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  our  loss  has  not 
been  great.  In  two  divisions,  the  third  and  fifth,  it  is  about  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  including  Portuguese.  There  are  more  in  the  fourdi  and 
sixth ;  but  there  are  many  men  who  left  the  ranks  with  wounded  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  are  eating  and  drinking,  and  engaged  in  regoeyog  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Salamanca ;  I  have  sent,  however,  to  have  tiiem  all 
turned  out  of  the  town.  I  hope  that  you  receive  benefit  from  the  advice 
of  the  oculists  in  London. 

'*  Bdieve  me,  &e. 

♦*  Wbllinotom." 
**  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  T*  Graham  K.fi." 
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evaooation  of  Madrid,  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Cadiz, 
the  deliyerance  of  Andalosia  and  Castile  from  military  oo* 
cupation,  and  the  impossibility  of  reinforcing  Napoleon  daring 
his  northern  campaign,  by  sparing  any  troops  from  the  corps 
in  the  Penindula*— hiII  these  great  results  were  among  the 
important  consequences  that  arose  from  Marmont's  defeat  npon 
the  Tonnes. 

The  joy  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Salamanca  at  the 
total  discomfiture  of  their  French  oppressors,  was  only  equalled 
by  the  despair  with  which  the  regressive  movement  of  Lord 
Wellington  from  the  line  of  the  Agueda  had  previously  been 
witnessed.  From  all  the  high  grounds  about  the  city,  the 
changes  of  the  fight  had  been  watched  with  painful  anxiety ; 
and  when  the  struggle  ended  and  the  day  was  won,  mules  and 
cars  loaded  with  refreshments  were  despatched  from  Salamanca 
to  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  arrived  before  break  of  day. 
Hospitals  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded,  and 
every  exertion  employed  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  their 
gallant  aUies.  High  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral, 
and  a  wild  display  of  popular  exultation  was  everywhere 
visible  in  the  streets.  All  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
carnival ;  and  the  guitar  and  castanet  were  heard  at  midnight 
in  the  same  square  that,  a  short  period  before,  had  started  at 
"  the  beat  to  arms." 

Lord  Wellington,  who  had  been  present  while  mass  was 
celebrated  for  his  victory,f  without  delay  commenced  his 
march  southward,  and  moved  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  overtaking  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  Clansel, 
-intending  to  join  the  army  of  the  North,  fell  back  on  Arivalo ; 
but  Joseph  Buonaparte,  on  learning  Marmont's  defeat,  had 

*  **  Napoleon  had  notice  of  Marmont's  defeat  as  early  as  the  2nd  of 
September,  a  week  before  the  great  battle  of  Borodino.  The  news  was 
canried  by  Colonel  Fabrier,  who  made  the  journey  from  Valladolid  in  one 
course,  and  having  fought  on  the  22nd  of  July  at  the  Arapiles,  was 
wounded  on  the  he^hts  of  Moskowa  on  the  7th  of  September !" — Napier. 

f  <«  I  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
attire,  who  wore  a  light  grey  pelisse  coat,  single-breasted,  without  a  sash, 
and  white  neck-handkerchief,  with  his  sword  buckled  round  his  waist, 
underneath  the  coat,  the  hilt  merely  protruding,  with  a  cocked  bat  under 
his  arm.  He  stood  with  his  face  towards  the  altar  during  the  prayer 
offered  up  for  the  success  of  our  arms." — IMih  Hay. 
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retreated  himself — and  thas  Claasel  "was  obliged  to  change  his 
line  for  that  of  the  Camino  Eeal,  in  order  to  cross  the  Dnero 
at  Tudela.  There,  too,  he  £uled  in  effecting  his  expected 
junction  with  the  troops  that  had  garrisoned  Madrid ;  and, 
ikbandoning  his  hospitals  at  Valladolid,  he  fell  back  at  once  on 
Bargos. 

Tbe  British  advance  was  unopposed.  Everywhere  the 
conquerors  were  received  with  vivas  ;  while  fniit,  wine,  and 
all  the  refreshments  they  could  command,  were  liberally  sup* 
plied  them  by  the  Spanish  peasantry.  At  Valladolid,  aU  hope 
of  coming  up  with  Clausel  ended ;  and  Lord  Wellington 
halted  on  the  dOth  of  July,  to  enable  the  rear  to  close  up. 
Then  turning  at  once,  he  quitted  his  previous  route,  and  took 
the  road  to  ^e  capital 

Nothing  impeded  the  victor^s  march  as  he  moved  direct  on 
Madrid.  On  the  6th  of  August,  IVellington  halted  at  Cuellar, 
leaving  Clinton's  division  there,  with  the  regiments  that  had 
suffered  on  the  21st  most  severely,  to  observe  any  movement 
that  Marmont's  corps  might  make.  Next  morning  he  moved 
upon  the  capital,  while  Hill's  division  marched  on  Zafra. 

Nothing  checked  Lord  Wellington's  movement  on  Madrid. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  he  reached  Segovia ;  and  on  the  9ih, 
San  ndefonso,*   the  magnificent    summer  residence    of  the 

*  Segovia,  a  celebrated  town  of  Old  Castile,  where  are  many  remains 
of  Moorish  and  Roman  antiquity.  Among  the  former  is  the  Alcazar, 
once  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  and  afterwards  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  but  which  since  their  days  has  been  used  as  a  state  prison.  This 
building  stands  on  a  rock,  rising  some  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  which 
winds  round  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  base,  and  is  cut  off  from  the 
town  on  the  remaining  portion  by  a  deep  ditch  and  defences.  The  aque- 
dacty  said  to  have  been  built  by  Trajan,  is  to  be  seen  at  different  points 
between  the  town  and  Ildefonso,  where  the  water  is  obtained ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  fieature  of  this  structure  is  the  portion  in  the  suburb  of 
the  town,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  arches  one  above  the  other,  nearly 
two  hundred  in  number,  the  whole  being  formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone, 
fitted  into  and  supporting  each  other  without  cement,  having  thus  with* 
stood  the  ravages  of  time  for  eighteen  centuries. 

San  Ildefonso  is  a  village  fifbr  miles  north  of  Madrid.  Here  is  situated 
the  palace  of  La  Granja,  a  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  The  buildmff  and  gardens,  with  the  numerous  jet$  d'eaUf  were 
formed  after  the  moiael  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Versailles,  by  the 
BonrboD  dynasty  on  their  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  palace 
is  situate  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  an  attached  ridge  of  the 
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Spanish  monarchs.  Thwe  he  haltoa  to  allow  hia  light  co  < 
up ;  and  among  the  exquisite  groyes  and  gardens  that  had 
fonned  a  &Yourite  retreat  to  a  kingly  race  for  oenturiea,  dw 
conquerors  of  Salamanca  rested.  On  the  11th  the  march  was 
resumed ;  and  as  the  passes  of  the  Gnadarama  were  nude- 
fended,  the  allies  entered  New  Castile  without  any  oppodtioB, 
and  halted  within  a  march  of  Madrid. 

After  a  careful  reeonnais»ance  in  company  with  his  Uent^ 
xiant,  Marshal  Jourdiaji,  Joseph  Buonapajrte  declared  that  the 
capital  was  untenable,  and  retreated  on  Arangnez,  after  leaving 
a  garrison  in  the  Betiro.* 

On  the  evening  of  the'  11th,  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington 
was  comfortably  biyouacked  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  Maja- 
lahonda.  The  Portuguese  cayalry,  under  D'Urban,  forming  the 
adyanced  guard,  were  pushed  forward  a  mile  beyond  the  vil- 
lage, in  which  two  regiments  of  German  dragoons^  and  Mae- 
donald's  brigade  of  horse  artillery,  were  posted  to  support 
them.  Some  trifling  skirmishing  had  taken  place  during  the 
day,  between  the  Portuguese  cavalry  and  the  French  lanoers^ 


Gnaderama,  in  a  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  to 
a  considerable  height,  covered  with  trees  to  its  summit,  and  to  the  east 
and  west ;  thus  sheltering  it  at  all  times  from  the  scorching  heats  of 
summer.  The  front  of  the  building  looks  to  the  gardens,  which  rise 
before  it,  till  they  terminate  in  the  craggy,  pine-covered  summit,  adding 
much  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  delightful  residence.  The  whole 
presents  a  scene,  certainly,  much  more  calculated  to  remind  the  behokber 
of  the  verdure  and  freshness  of  a  more  northern  dime  tiian  of  the  bam- 
ing  fields  and  sultry  sun  of  Spain. 

*  «  From  our  bivouac  in  the  woods  of  Ildefonso,  at  daybreak  on  tiw 
10th  of  August,  we  began  to  ascend  the  mountain ;  the  road  winding 
among  stately  pines  and  rugged  precipices,  at  every  point  presentiag 
behind  us  a  prospect  in  every  way  worthy  to  arrest  the  attention.  From 
the  summit  we  commanded  a  boundless  view  of  the  country  we  bad  lately 
traversed,  interesting  from  being  the  scene  of  our  past  toils  and  victories; 
while  in  our  front  lay  one  not  less  so  from  its  novelty,  frt>m  the  many 
striking  objects  that  presented  themselves  to  the  eye;  but,  above  all, 
awaking  feelings  the  most  intensely  interesting,  firom  our  near  approach 
upon  &  capital  of  Spam,  a  flying  and  dispirited  enemy  in  our  front. 
With  exhilarated  spirits  we  descended  the  wooded  skirts  of  the  moantiin, 
the  palace  of  the  Escurial  to  our  ri^t,  while  moje  distant  lay  Madrid, 
with  its  hundred  globe-topped  spires,  the  indications  of  former  Moorish 
sway.  Encamping  in  the  neighbourhood  upon  the  12th,  we  moved  into 
the  city  the  followmg  day."— IftfCifcie, 
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wko  fonaed  part  of  Joseph's  Buonaparte's  escort,  bat  it  led  to 
BO  serious  result.  No  hostile  moyement  was  apprehended — > 
all  foretold  a  quiet  night — ^when  suddenly  the  horse-artillety 
opened  in  front  of  the  village,  and  announced  that  the  outposts 
were  attacked.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Portuguese  dragoons  had  given  way — and  indeed,  their  flight 
was  most  disgraceful ;  thej  rode  off  at  speed,  without  crossing 
a  sabre,  leaving  their  brave  supporters,  the  horse-artillerj, 
surrounded  hy  the  enemj.  Nor  was  theirs  a  momentary  panic 
—the  fugitives  da«hed  through  the  village  of  Majalahonda, 
without  an  attempt  to  rally — while  many  of  the  startled  horse- 
men there  were  cut  down  before  they  could  reach  thmr  sad- 
dles, and  their  colonel  was  killed  in  the  act  of  dressing.*  But 
still,  though  surprised,  the  Oermans  maintained  their  well-won 
lepntation ;  these  galknt  troopers  charged  as  they  best  could ; 
and  in  smaJl  bodies,  sword  in  hand,  met,  checked,  and  at  last 
£urly  drove  back  the  lancers.  The  cowardice  of  the  Portu- 
gueae  on  this  occasion  was  indefensible — ^they  had  scarcely  a 
CMualty  to  shew — ^while,  of  the  brave  men  who  fought  so 
gallanuy,  half-armed  and  surprised,  two  hundred  were  put 
Wf  de  combat^  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses  carried  off,  and 
three  guns  taken.  The  cannon  were  recovered — but,  to  use 
the  words  of  an  amusing  writer,  whose  military  descriptions 
Me  lively  and  characteristict — "  it  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  unlooked-for  events  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  campaign*  To  be  beaten  at  any  time  was  bad  enough ; 
hut  to  be  beaten  by  a  handful  of  lancers  on  the  eve  of  our 
entering  Madrid,  almost  in  view  of  the  city,  was  worse 
than  all." 

*  "We  had  a  deyil  of  an  affair  on  the  evening  of  the  lltfa.  The 
French,  two  thousand  caTalry,  moved  npon  the  Portngaese  cavalry; 
l^'Urban  ordered  them  to  charge  Uie  advanced  squadrons,  which  charge 
they  did  not  execute  as  they  ought,  and  they  ran  off,  leaving  our  guns 
(Captain  McDonald's  troop).  They  ran  in  upon  the  German  cavalry, 
half  a  mile  or  more  in  their  rear,  where  they  were  brought  up ;  but  they 
would  not  charge  upon  the  left  of  the  Germans.  These  charged  and 
topped  the  enemy ;  but  Colonel  de  Jonquiera  was  taken,  and  we  have 
l<Wt  a  good  many  of  these  fine  fellows.  There  are  twenty  killed,  and 
ahoQt  as  many  wounded  and  prisoners.  We  likewise  lost  three  guns  of 
McDonald's  troop  in  the  Portuguese  flight,  but  the  French  left  them 
^hmA:*^Weainffton*i  Detpatchei. 

t  Mr.  GrattaDy  author  of  '*  Reminiscences  of  a  Subaltern/' 
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Next  day,  Wellington  entered  tbe  capital,  amidst  the  entJm- 
eiastic  acclamations  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remained. 
The  Retiro  was  immediately  invested — and  after  a  8how<^ 
reeistance,  surrendered  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.*  Besides 
two  thousand  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  ninety  pieces 
of  cannon,  nine  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  twenty  thousand 
cJtand  of  arms,  two  millions  of  musket  cartridges,  and  the  eagles 
of  the  Idth  and  51st  regiments,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  A  large  supply  of  cables  and  cordage  was  fortunately 
discovered  in  the  Oasa  del  Campo ;  and  with  these  materiak 
the  broken  arch  of  the  bridge  at  Alcantara  was  repaired  by 
the  Royal  Staff  corps. 

The  occupation  of  Madrid  carried  out  the  effects  produced 
by  the  victory  of  Salamanca.  French  domination  received  a 
death-blow — and  the  power  of  Napoleon  a  shock  from  which 
it  never  afterwards  recovered. 

*  **  We  invested  the  place  completely  on  the  eyening  of  the  13th ;  and 
in  the  night,  detachments  of  the  seventh  division  of  infantry,  undor  the 
command  of  Major-General  Hope>  and  of  the  third  division  of  infantry, 
under  liie  command  of  Major-Greneral  the  Hon.  E.  Pakenham,  drove  in 
the  enemy's  posts  from  the  Prado  and  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  the 
works  which  they  had  constructed  ontside  of  the  park-wall ;  and  having 
broken  through  the  wall  in  different  places,  they  were  established  in  the 
palace  of  the  Retiro,  and  close  to  the  line  of  the  enemy's  works  inclosing 
the  building  called  La  China.  The  troops  were  preparing  in  the  morning 
to  attack  these  works,  preparatory  to  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted  for 
the  attadc  of  the  interior  line  and  building,  when  the  governor  sent  out  aa 
officer  to  desire  to  capitukte,  and  I  granted  him  the  honours  of  war."— 
Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Madrid,  Aug,  15M,  1812. 
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CAPTURE  OF  MADRID. 

ReaBons  for  abandoning  Madrid.— Clansel  driven  back.— Siege  of  Burgos 
commenced. — Horn-work  of  San  Michael  stormed. — Second  aisanlt 
fails.— -Continuation  of  the  liege. — Pint  line  carried  by  assault.— 
French  sally  successful.— Fourth  assault  fails.— -Siege  raised. 

Thb  occupation  of  Madrid  was  among  the  most  brilliant 
epochs  of  Peninsular  history,  and,  from  circumstances,  it 
was  also  among  the  briefest.  The  conquest  of  the  capital  was 
certainly  a  splendid  exploit.  It  told  that  Wellington  held  a . 
position  and  possessed  a  power  that  in  England  many  doubted 
and  more  denied ;  and  those,  whose  evil  auguries  had  pre- 
dicted a  retreat  upon  the  shipping,  and  finally  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  country,  were  astounded  to  find  the  allied  leader 
Tictorions  in  the  centre  of  Seville,  and  dating  his  general 
orders  from  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  kings.  The  desertidn 
of  his  capital  by  the  usurper,  proclaimed  the  extent  of  Wel- 
lington's success;  and  proved  that  his  victories  were  not, 
as  had  been  falsely  asserted  at  home,  ^conquests  only  in 
name." 

Without  entering  into  military  history  too  extensively,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  on  many  expected  events 
which  should  have  strengthened  his  means,  and  weakened 
those  of  his  opponents,  Lord  Wellington  was  miserably  disap- 
pointed. Maitland's  diversion  on  Catalonia  had  proved  a 
failnre.  Ballasteros  exhibited  the  impotent  assumption  of 
free  action,  and  refused  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  British 
general — and  Hill  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  Estremadura, 
to  cover  the  three  roads  to  Madrid.  The  Cortes,  instead  of 
straining  their  energies  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment, 
wasted  time  in  framing  new  constitutions,  and  in  desultory 
and  idle  debates, — while  Wellington,  removed  from  his  sup- 
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plies — ^his  military  chest  totally  exhausted,*  and  his  conunu- 
nications  menaced,  was  imperatively  obliged  to  open  others, 
and  secure  assistance  from  the  only  place  on  which  reliance 
could  be  reposed — ^the  mother  country. 

It  was,  indeed,  full  time  to  more.  The  Spanish  army  were 
driven  from  Gallicia,  and  Clausel  threatened  to  interrupt  the 
communications  of  the  allies  with  Portugal.  Lord  Wellington, 
therefore,  decided  on  marching  against  the  army  he  had 
beaten  at  Salamanca ;  and  leaving  Hill's  division  to  cover  the 
capita],  he  left  Madrid  on  the  Ist  of  September,  and  crossing 
the  Douro  on  the  6th,  moved  on  Burgos  by  Valencia. 

That  night  Clausel  abandoned  Yalladolid,  and  after  crossing 
the  Pisuerga,  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Berecal.  Anxious  to 
unite  with  Castanos,  Wellington  waited  for  the  Gallician 
army  to  come  up—while  Clausel  leisurely  retreated  through 
the  valleys  of  Arlanzan  and  Pisuerga,  as  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  fertility,  as  for  the  endless  succession  of  strong 
posts  which  they  afforded  to  a  retiring  army. 

Clausel,  after  an  able  retreat,  took  a  position  at  Cellada  del 
Camino— and  to  cover  Burgos,  offered  battle  to  the  allied 
commander.  The  challenge  was  promptly  accepted ;  bqjb  the 
French  general,  discovering  that  a  junction  of  twelve  thousand 
Spaniards  had  strongly  reinforced  his  antagonist,  prudently 
declined  a  combat,  retired,  and  united  his  own  to  Souham's 
corps,  which  numbered  above  eight  thousand  men.  This 
reserve  had  been  organized  by  Napoleon's  special  orders — 
and  was  intended  to  remedy  any  (fiscomfiture  which  might 
be&Jl  Marmont  in  the  event  of  his  being  defeated  by  the 
allies. 

The  British  entered  the  city  of  Burgos,  from  which  the 
French  had  previously  retired,  after  garrisoning  the  castle 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 

*  **1  likewise  request  your  k)rd8hip  not  to  forget  horses  for  the  cayalry 
and  the  artillery,  and  money.  We  are  absolutely  bankrupt  'The  troops 
are  now  five  months  in  arrears,  instead  of  being  one  month  in  advance. 
The  staff  have  not  been  paid  since  February ;  the  muleteers  not  since 
June,  1811 ;  and  we  are  in  debt  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  am 
obliged  to  take  the  money  sent  to  me  by  my  brother  for  the  Spaniards, 
in  order  to  give  my  own  troops  a  fortnight's  pay,  who  are  really  suffering 
for  want  of  money." 
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Genenl  Dnbreton.  Twelve  thousand  allied  troops,  comprising 
the  first  and  sixth  British  divisions,  with  two  Portngnese 
brigades,  sat  down  before  the  plaee ;  while  the  remainder  of 
Lord  Wellington's  army,  amounting  to  twenty  five  thousand 
effective  troops,  formed  the  covering  army  of  the  siege. 

The  cajstle  of  Burgos  wa«  a  weak  fortress,  on  which  French 
ingenuity  had  done  wonders  in  rendering  it  defensible  at  alL 
It  stood  on  a  bold  and  rocky  height,  and  was  surrounded  by 
three  distinct  lines,  each  placed  within  the  other,  and  vari- 
ously defended.  The  lower  and  exterior  line  consisted  of 
the  ancient  wall  that  embraced  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
which  Caffarelli  had  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  modem 
parapet,  with  salient*  and  re-entering  flanks.  The  second 
was  a  field  retrenchment,  strongly  palisaded.  The  third,  a 
work  of  like  construction,  having  two  elevated  points,  on  one 
of  which  the  ancient  keep  of  the  castle  stood,  and  on  the  other, 
a  well-intrenched  building  called  the  White  Church ;  and 
that  being  the  most  commanding  point,  it  was  provided  with 
a  casemated  work,  and  named  in  honour  of  Napoleon.  This 
battery  domineered  all  around,  excepting  on  its  northern  face, 
where  the  hill  of  St.  Michael  rising  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
fortress,  was  defended  by  an  extensive  homwork,t  having  a 
sloping  scarp  and  counterscarp,  the  former  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  the  latter,  ten.  Although  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
merely  palisaded,  it  was  under  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  the 
Napoleon  battery.  The  guns,  already  mounted,  comprised 
nine  heavy  cannon,  eleven  field-pieces,  and  six  mortars  and 
howitzers ;  and,  as  the  reserve  artiUery  and  stores  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  were  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Burgos,  General 
Dubreton  had  the  power  of  increasing  his  armament  to  any 
extent  he  thought  fit 

Two  days  passed  before  the  allies  could  cross  the  river.  On 
the  19th  the  passage  was  effected,  and  the  French  outposts  on 
St.  Michael  were  driven  in.  That  night,  the  hornwork  it- 
self was  carried  after  a  sanguinary  assault — the  British  losing 

*  la  fortification,  the  galient  angle  is  that  which  tiiras  from  the  centre 
of  a  place ;  while  the  re-entering  points  directly  towards  it. 

t  A  horn-work  is  a  work  having  a  front  and  two  branches.  The  frt>nt 
comprises  a  curtain  and  two  half-bastions.  It  is  smaller  than  a  crotrn- 
workf  and  generally  employed  for  effecting  similar  purposes. 
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in  this  short  and  mnrderons  affair  upwards  of  fonr  hnndni 
men. 

From  the  hill — ^now  in  possession  of  the  allies — it  was 
decided  that  the  future  operations  should  he  carried  on,  and 
the  engineers  arranged  that  each  line  in  succession  should  he 
taken  hy  assault.  The  place,  on  a  close  examination,  was 
ascertained  to  he  in  no  respect  formidahle ;  but  the  means  to 
effect  its  reduction,  by  comparison,  were  feebler  still.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  less  efficient — ^three  long  IS-pounders,  and 
five  24-pound  howitzers,  formed  the  entire  siege  artillery  that 
Lord  Wellington  could  obtain. 

The  head -quarters  were  fixed  at  Yilla  Toro.  The  engineer- 
ing department  intrusted  to  Colonel  Burgoyne,  and  the  charge 
of  the  artillery  to  colonels  Robe  and  Dickson. 

The  second  assault,  that  upon  the  exterior  wall,  was  made  on 
the  night  of  the  22nd  by  escalade.  Major  Laurie  of  the  79th, 
with  detachments  from  the  different  regiments  before  the  place, 
formed  the  storming  party.  The  Portuguese,  who  led  the  at- 
tack, were  quickly  repulsed — and  though  the  British  entered 
the  ditch,  they  never  could  mount  a  ladder.  Those  who  at- 
tempted it  were  bayoneted  from  above — ^while  shells,  combus- 
tibles, and  cold  shot  were  hurled  on  the  assailants,  who,  after 
a  most  determined  effort  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  driven 
from  the  ditch,  leaving  their  leader,  and  half  the  number  who 
composed  the  storming  party,  killed  and  wounded.* 

After  this  disastrous  failure,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
breach  the  wall  was  tried — ^in  effecting  which,  of  the  few  guns 
in  battery,  two  were  totally  disabled  by  the  commanding  fire 
of  the  castle — ^and  the  engineers  resorted,  from  sheer  necessity, 
to  sap  and  mine.  The  former,  from  the  plunging  fire  kept  up 
from  the  enemy's  defences,  and  which  occasioned  a  fearful  loss, 
was  speedily  abandoned ;  but  the  latter  was  carried  vigorously 
on — ^and  the  outward  wall  mined,  charged,t  and  on  the  29tb, 
exploded. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  the  hose  was  fired — ^the  storming 

*  The  eyentnal  snccess  of  the  French  has  been  ascribed,  it  is  hard  to 
say  with  what  truth,  to  their  finding  on  the  person  of  a  dead  officer  a 
foil  detail  of  the  siege  operations,  as  arranged  by  the  British  engineers. 

t  The  mine  was  loaded  with  a  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  and,  for 
fifteen  feet,  tamped  with  bags  of  day. 
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fmij  liaving  preyioiulj  formed  in  a  hollow  way  some  fifty 
paces  fiom  the  gallery.  When  the  mine  was  sprung,  a  portion 
of  the  wall  came  down,  and  a  sergeant  and  four  privates,  who 
fonned  the  foilom  hope,  rushed  throngh  the  smoke,  mounted 
the  ruins,  and  bravely  crowned  the  breach.  But  in  the  dark- 
ness, which  was  intense,  the  storming  party  and  their  support- 
ing companies,  missed  their  way — and  the  French  recovering 
frran  their  surprise,  rushed  to  the  breach,  and  drove  the  few 
bnve  men  who  held  it  back  to  the  trenches.  The  attack,  con- 
sequently, failed,  and  from  a  scarcity  of  shot  no  fire  could  be 
tuned  on  the  ruins.  Dubreton  availed  himself  of  this  acci- 
dental advantage—and  by  daylight,  the  breach  was  rendered 
imptacticable  again. 

Still  determined  to  gain  the  place,  Lord  Wellington  continued 
operations,  although  twelve  days  had  elapsed  since  he  had  sat 
down  before  it.  A  singular  despondency,  particularly  among 
the  Portuguese,  had  arisen  from  those  two  failures ;  while  in- 
subordination  wa»  creeping  into  the  British  regiments,  which 
produced  a  relaxed  discipline  that  could  not  be  overlooked, 
and  which,  in  general  orders,  was  consequently  strongly  cen- 
sued. 

The  siege  continued ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  October,  a  battery 
opened  from  Saint  Michael's  against  the  old  breach,  while  the 
engineers  announced  that  a  powerful  mine  was  prepared  for 
springing.  At  five  o'clock  that  evening,  the  fusee  was  fired. 
The  effect  was  grand  and  destructive-— one  hundred  feet  of  the 
^1  was  entirdiy  demolished,  and  a  number  of  the  French, 
who  happened  to  be  near  it,  were  annihilated  by  the  explosion. 
The  24^  regiment,  already  in  readiness  to  storm,  instantly 
fnshed  forward,  and  both  breaches  were  carried,  but,  nnfortu- 
""ately,  with  heavy  loss. 

A  lodgment  was  immediately  effected — and  preparations 
>^e  for  breaching  the  second  line  of  defence  where  it  joined 
the  first. 

On  the  5th,  early  in  the  evening,  the  French  sallied  with 
three  hundred  men.  The  attack  was  too  successful— one 
hnndied  and  fifty  of  the  guard  and  working  party  were  killed 
or  wounded — the  gabions  overturned — the  works  at  the  lodg- 
ment injured — and  the  intrenching  took  carried  off. 

That  nighty  however,  the  damage  was  repaired — the  sap 
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was  rapidly  oarried  forward-^nd  at  last,  tbe  British  bad  girt 
so  close  to  the  wall,  that  their  own  howitzers  ceased  firing,  kit 
the  workmen  should  be  endangered  by  their  shot  The  guiu 
on  Saint  Michael's  battery  had  also  breached  with  good  effeet, 
and  fifty  feet  of  the  |>arapet  of  the  second  line  was  completdy 
kid  in  ruins.  But,  in  e^cting  these  successes,  a  heavy  kw 
was  inflicted  on  the  besiegers — ^and  of  their  originally  smsU 
means  for  carrjiug  on  a  siege,  the  few  pieces  of  artillery  th^ 
possessed  at  first,  were  now  reduced  to  one  senrieeable  gun. 

The  weather  had  also  changed,  and  rain  fell  in  quantities 
and  filled  the  trenches.  A  spirit  of  discontent  and  indifieieaee 
pervaded  the  anny«  The  labour  was  unwillingly  perfonned— 
the  guards  loosely  kept — and  Dubreton  again  sallied  fonfuaAy, 
drove  off  the  working  party,  destroyed  the  new  parallel,  carried 
away  the  tools,  and  occasioned  a  loss  of  more  than  two  htm- 
dred  men.  Among  the  killed,  none  was  lamented  more  than 
Odionel  Cocks,  who  having  obtained  promotion  most  deservedlj 
for  previous  gallantry,  died  at  the  head  of  his  men,  while 
rallying  the  fugitives  and  repelling  the  sally. 

Three  assaults  had  failed — ^but  still  the  allied  commander 
did  not  quit  the  place  in  despair.  Preparations  for  anothsr 
attempt  were  continued— -and  the  exertions  of  the  engineers, 
of  whom  one-half  had  fiillen,  were  redoubled.  Heated  shot 
was  tried  against  the  White  Church  unsuccessfillly ;  while 
that  of  San  Roman  was  marked  as  the  more  vulnerable  point, 
and  a  gallery  commenced  against  it 

On  the  17th,  the  great  breach  was  again  exposed  by  the  fire 
of  the  British  guns,  and  the  ramparts  on  eitiber  side  exteo- 
aively  damaged.  A  mine  beneath  the  lower  parallel  was  sac- 
cessfully  exploded,  and  a  lodgment  effected  in  a  cavalier,* 
from  whence  the  French  had  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  on  the 
trenches.  It  was  held  but  for  a  short  time,  as  the  enemy 
came  down  in  force,  and  drove  the  besiegers  from  it  On  the 
18th,  the  breach  was  reported  practicable,  and  an  assault 
decided  on — ^the  signal  arranged  being  the  springing  of  the 
mine  beneath  the  church  of  San  Roman.  That  building  was 
also  to  be  assailed,  while  the  old  breach  was  to  be  attempted 

*  A  CmaHer  is  a  work  in  the  body  of  a  place,  domineering  tiie  othen 
hj  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
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by  escalade — and  thna,  and  at  the  same  momenti  thiee  diBtitict 
atta<^  would  occapj  the  enemjr's  attention. 

At  half-past  four  the  explosion  of  the  mine  gave  the  signal 
A  countermine  was  immediately  sprune  by  tbe  French,  and 
between  both,  the  church  was  partially  destroyecf,  and  Colonel 
Browne,  with  some  Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops,  seiied 
iipon  the  mined  building.  The  Guards,  who  had  volunteered 
a  detachment,  Tushed  through  the  old  breach,  escaladed  the 
second  line,  and,  in  front  of  the  third,  encountered  the  French 
in  Considerable  force — ^while  two  hundred  of  the  German 
Legion,  under  Major  Wurmb,  carried  the  new  breach, 
ptishing  up  the  hill,  and  fidrly  gaining  the  third  line  of  the 
defences.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  daring  and  success- 
fol  efforts  were  not  supported  with  the  j^mptness  that  was 
needed.  The  French  reserves  were  instantly  advanced — ^they 
cune  on  in  overwhelming  force— cleared  the  breaches  of  the 
assailants — and  drove  them  beyond  the  outer  line,  with  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  officers  and  men. 

San  Roman  was  taken  the  following  night  by  the  French, 
and  recovered  again  by  the  British.  But  with  this  affair  the 
siege  virtually  terminated — and  Lord  Wellington,  by  an  im- 
perious necessity,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  a  place  of  scarcely 
third-rate  character,  after  four  attacks  by  assault,  and  a  loss  of 
two  thousand  men. 

In  war,  the  bravest  and  the  most  prudent  measures  are 
fi^nently  marred  or  made  by  fortune.  Lord  Wellington,  with 
▼enr  insi^ficient  means,  attempted  the  reduction  of  Burgos ; 
ttd  although  skill  and  gallantry  were  disphived  in  every  essay, 
obstacles  arose  which  checked  the  most  darmg  efforts ;  and  aJl 
that  science  and  determination  could  effect,  were  vainly  tried 
to  overcome  difficulties  physically  insurmountable.  Had 
^ellmgton  possessed  the  requisite  matSriel  for  the  conduct  of 
A  siege,  Burgos  must  have  been  taken  in  a  week.* 

*  "  In  all  the  former  sieges,  almost  erery  miafortime  daring  their  pro- 
S'tti  has  berai  rradily  tnuxd,  next  to  the  smaUness  of  the  means  with 
^bifih  thej  were  undertaken,  to  the  defective  state  of  the  siege  establish- 
oaents  of  the  army,  which  were  seldom  equal  to  drair  the  foil  benefit  from 
^▼en  the  small  supplies  that  were  brought  up.  But  on  tills  occasion  even 
*^  u  those  did  not  exist :  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  an  establish- 
ment of  that  nature;  not  even  a  half-instructed  miner,  or  half-instructed 
X  2 
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Bnt  let  jostioe  be  done  to  its  defenders.  Mnch  was  expected 
from  them — and  assuredly,  the  governor  and  garrison  of  the 
castle  of  Bnrgos  realized  the  high  reliance  placed  npon  thdr 
skill  and  heroism  bj  their  countrymen. 

On  the  18th,  the  British  corps  united.  On  the  20th  some 
trifling  afiairs  occurred  between  the  outposts — and  on  the  21flt 
the  siege  of  Burgos  was  reguhkrly  raised,  and  Lord  Wellington 
issued  orders  for  retiring  from  before  the  place. 

sapper— barely  an  artifioer— hence  the  deriatioiiB  from  the  original  pro- 
jecty  and  the  delay  in  the  execution  of  sath  parts  of  it  as  were  foUowed, 
which,  combined  with  accident,  served  to  render  the  project  miBTailiiig." 
— Journal  qfthe  Sieget. 
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RETREAT  FROIff  BURGOS. 

Retreat  commences. — Affair  at  Harmoza. — The  Carrion  passed.— Ex- 
cesses at  Torqnemada.— Affairs  of  the  Pisnerga  and  Villa  Muriel. — 
Retreat. — Affair  at  Hnebra. — A  British  diyision  endangered.— Irregu- 
-  jffities  of  the  army  produce  a  strong  official  rebuke.— Lord  Welling- 
ton's honours  increased. — ^Army  goes  into  cantonments  for  the  winter. 

A  RETREAT  was  unaYoidable ;  and,  to  be  successful,  it  must  be 
rapid.  Two  roads  were  open ;  and  by  either  Lord  Wellington 
might  fall  back.  The  longer  of  the  two  was  by  the  bridge 
of  Yillaton — and  by  taking  it  the  allies  would  be  safe  from 
present  interruption.  The  other  crossed  the  riyer  of  Arlanzan 
at  Burgos — and  by  following  that  the  retreat  would  be  short- 
ened by  a  day's  march — but  to  gain  that  road,  the  army  must 
defile  directly  beneath  the  guns  of  the  castle. 

By  this  latter  route,  however,  Wellington  determined  to 
retire—- and  the  strictest  secrecy  was  obseryed,  while  all  wais 
prepared  for  a  night-march.  When  darkness  had  shrouded 
the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  the  position  was  quietly  aban- 
doned ;  the  infantry  defiled  across  the  bridge  in  perfect  silence 
-—while  the  wheels  of  the  gun-carriages  were  muffled  with 
straw,  to  prevent  their  being  overheard  by  the  French  senti- 
nels, and  thus  provoke  a  fire  froni  the  place.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  dangerous  passage  would  have 


*  The  complete  success  of  this  bold  manoeuvre  offers  many  reflections 
on  the  futility  of  attempting  to  stop  the  march  of  troops  by  the  fire  of 
artillery  in  the  night.  In  this  instance,  the  good  order  and  silence  with 
which  the  allied  army  filed  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  was  rendered  of 
no  avail  to  them  by  Uie  conduct  of  a  party  of  guerilla  cavalry,  who,  unused 
to  such  coolness,  put  their  horses  to  their  speed,  and  made  such  a  clatter 
that  the  garrison  took  the  alarm,  and  opened  a  fire  from  the  artillery 
directed  on  the  bridge:  the  first  discharge  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  very  effectual;  but  the  gunners  immediately  afterwards  lost 
their  range  and  direction,  and  their  fire  only  served  to  make  the  carriages 
file  over  the  bridge  with  more  speed  than  usual. 
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been  accomplished  without  disooyeiy,  had  not  some  gaeiiUa 
horsemen  rashly  galloped  over,  and  oetrajed  to  the  garrison 
the  movement  of  the  allies  then  in  progress.  In  anticipation 
of  the  attempt,  the  gnns  of  the  works  having  been  already 
tnuned  upon  the  bridge,  the  first  discharge  from  the  French 
artillery  was  destructive ;  but  the  range  wajs  lost  after  a  round 
or  two,  and  in  the  darkness  it  could  not  be  recovered.  By  this 
bold  and  well-planned  manoeuvre.  Lord  Wellington  extricated 
his  entire  baggage  and  field  equipage ;  and  the  allies  were 
jJaced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arlanzan,  and  in  the  direct  line 
of  their  retreat,  with  a  loss  comparatively  trifling. 

That  night,  the  in&ntry  reached  Hormillas  and  Cellada  del 
Camino,  and  the  cavalnr,  Estepar  and  Yilla  Baniel — ^while 
Souham  remained  in  perfect  ignorance  of  Wellington  s  retreat, 
until  late  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd. 

On  the  2drd,  the  in&ntry,  after  a  long  march,  crossed  the 
Pisuerga  at  Cordovillas  and  Torquemada ;  but  the  rear-guard 
were  overtaken  and  attacked.  Although  greatly  overmatched, 
the  British  cavalry  made  a  bold  stand,  and  for  a  time  disputed 
the  passage  of  the  Harmoasa.  But  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
as  fresh  squadrons  of  the  enemy  moved  rapidly  forward. 

Part  of  the  Euglish  dragoons  crossed  by  a  marshy  riynlet, 
living  Anson's  cavalry  and  the  German  light  infentry  as  a 
rear-guard.  The  French  came  on  with  great  impetuodty,  and 
were  charged  and  checked  by  the  1 1th  light  dragoons  and  horse 
artillery;  but  their  numbers  prevailed — ^the  English  were 
forced  back — ^the  guerilla  horse  completely  routed — and  some 
prisoners  made.  After  much  severe  and  desultory  fighting,  in 
which  the  fierceness  of  the  pursuers  was  fully  equalled  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  retreating  horsemen,  the  British 
cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  the  Germans,  under  Halket 
Fortunately  the  latter  had  gained  a  position — and  assisted  by 
the  fire  of  the  artillery,  their  fusilade  fell  on  the  left  flank  ^ 
the  French  with  such  murderous  effect,  that,  failing  in  three 
determined  charges,  they  were  at  last  forced  to  fall  back  behind 
the  heights,  allowing  the  British  rear«guard,  without  further 
molestation,  to  retire. 

Wellington  having  crossed  the  Carrion  on  the  24th,  was 
joined  by  a  brigade  of  the  Guards.  The  weather  was  bad,  the 
means  of  transport  wretched,  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
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beyond  the  Ihiero,  and  thus  eircamsUnoed,  the  allied  oom- 
mander  determined  to  make  a  stand.  The  allies,  therefore, 
oocnpied  a  range  of  heights,  with  the  Carrion  in  their  fiK>nt,  and 
their  right  wing  resting  on  the  Pisnerga. 

Torquemada  had  witnessed  a  most  disgraceful  scene  of  riot 
and  eonfnsion  on  the  part  of  the  British.  There,  immense 
wine-atores  were  fonnd  and  plundered-— and  it  was  oompnted 
that  at  one  time,  twdre  thousand  men  were  lying  in  the  streets 
and  houses  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication.  Nor  was  the 
boasted  sobriety  of  the  French  proof  against  the  temptation 
these  well-*8torcd  cellars  presented.  On  their  subsequent  oc* 
enpation  of  the  town,  Souham  was  obliged  to  stay  his  march 
for  twelve  houris, — ^for  his  own  corps  numbered  more 
drunkards  even  than  that  of  Lord  Wellington  had  done. 

The  25th  was  giren  as  a  halt-day  to  the  troops— while 
necessary  preparations  were  made  for  continuing  the  retreat, 
and  interrupting  the  passage  of  the  Carrion.  AU  the  bridges 
were  ordered  to  be  blown  up — ^but  the  mines  were  in  some 
cases  so  defective,  that  they  failed  entirely,  and  allowed  the 
French  an  ea^  passage,  while  others  of  their  troops  crossed  by 
the  fords.*  The  working  and  coyering  parties  at  Bancs  and 
Palentia  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  quantity  of  baggage  picked 
up  by  the  enemy's  light  cavalry.  At  Pisnerga,  the  co^ 
that  Souham  pushed  forward  was  attacked  and  driven  back ; 
and  at  YiUa  Muriel,  after  a  sharp  contest,  the  enemy  were 
obHged  to  retire,  and  abandon  the  bank  of  the  river  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  occupying  for  a  time. 

On  the  26th,  having  repaired  the  bridges,  Souham  crossed 
the  Carrion  in  pursuit  of  the  allies.  On  the  27th  he  was  in  force 

*  The  following  striking  anecdote  indicates  French  gallantry : — **  Sad* 
denly,  a  horseman,  darting  out  at  full  speed  from  the  column,  rode  down 
under  a  flight  of  bullets  to  the  bridge,  calling  out  that  he  was  a  deserter ; 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  chasm  made  by  the  explosion,  and  then  violently 
checking  his  foaming  horse,  held  np  his  hands,  exclaiming  that  he  was  a 
lost  man,  and  with  hurried  accents  asked  if  there  was  no  ford  near.  The 
good-natured  soldiers  pointed  to  one  a  little  way  off,  and  the  gallant  fellow 
having  looked  earnestly  for  a  few  moments  as  if  to  fix  the  exact  point, 
wheeled  his  horse  round,  kissed  his  hand  in  derision,  and  bending  over 
as  saddle-bow  dashed  back  to  his  own  comrades,  amidst  showers  of  shot, 
and  shouts  of  laughter  from  both  sides.'' — Napier, 
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in  front  of  Gabeson,  and  showed  himself  in  sach  stiength 
determined  Lord  Wellington  at  onoe  to  fall  hack  behind  €k 
Dnero,  and  still  farther  behind  the  Tonnes^  in  the  event 
his  being  more  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy.  On  the  28ti 
the  French  general  extended  his  right  to  ontflank  the  alliefl 
and  advanced  against  the  troops  who  held  the  passes  over  ik 
Pisguera  and  the  Dnero.  Unable  to  maintain  the  bridgei^ 
they  were  effectually  destroyed ;  and  a  town  and  wood,  behim 
that  of  Tordesillas,  were  occupied  by  the  regiment  of  Bnuw* 
wick  Oels,  until  the  Germans  were  driven  from  both  by  ibel 
French,  who  effected  the  passage  of  the  Duero  with  uncommenj 
gallantry.  I 

On  the  29th,  Wellington,  after  destroying  the  bridges  at 
Yalladolid  and  Cabezon,  passed  the  river  by  those  of  Tudek 
and  Ponte  Duero.     The  passage  of  the  French  at  Tordesillas  I 
obliged  him  instantly  to  move  to  his  left,  and  take  a  position  | 
near  Rueda — and  there  he  remained,  until  joined  by  Sir  Row-  j 
land  Hill  upon  the  5th  of  November — ^who,  after  leaving  a  ] 
corps  in  Alba  de  Tormes,  had  fallen  back  before  Joseph  Bao-  { 
naparte  and  Marshal  Soult,  with  scarcely  any  loss.     Welling-  ; 
ton,,  having  effected  this  object,  and  united  himself  with  his 
detached  corps,  retired  on  the  7th  to  Torridlla, — and  on   the 
8th  halted  in  front  of  Salamanca. 

Meanwhile,  the  armies  of  the  north,  south,  and  centre,  had 
formed  a  junction  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes — and  on 
the  lOtfa,  tfaey  attacked  the  town  and  castle  of  Alba,  bnt 
without  saccess.  Passing  the  Tonnes,  at  Lucinas,  on  the 
1 4th,  Soult,  who  commanded  in  chief,  took  a  position  on  the 
wooded  heights  of  Mozarbes.  That  evening  the  hostile  armies 
were  in  each  other's  presence ;  a  distant  cannonade  and  some 
trifling  skirmishing  took  place;  and,  on  the  15th,  Lord  Wel- 
lington formed  beside  the  Arapiles  and  offered  battle,  which 
was  declined.  The  enemy  extended  to  the  right,  threatening 
to  interrupt  the  communications  with  Rodrigo  —  and  from 
the  immense  disparity  of  his  force,*  Wellington  was  obliged 

*  The  united  French  corps  numbered  gerenty-fiTe  thousand  infimtry, 
twehre  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon ;  while  the 
whole  of  the  allied  force  that  Lord  Wellington  could  place  upon  a  batde* 
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to  move  promptly  by  lufl  right,  and  seiie  ike  roads  leading 
^to  PortngaL 

I  The  weather  was  despemte— lain  fdl  in  tonento—the  roads 
were  rendered  almost  impassable— the  men  were  knee-deep  in 
the  slongha — and  the  transport  of  the  gnns  and  baggage  had 
become  a  work  of  infinite  diffionlty.  The  imposing  steadiness 
with  which  the  British  rear-guard  retired  before  the  French 
adrance,  checked  any  attempt  that  Sonlt  might  haye  enter- 
tained of  pressing  the  retreat  so  closely  as  to  bring  Lord 
Wellington  to  action,  and  especially  on  ground  that  he  himself 
would  not  select,  on  which  to  make  a  stand.  Cindad  Rodrigo 
was  gained  on  the  18th,  and  the  frontier  crossed  upon  the  20th. 
The  17th  had  passed  in  continued  demonstrations  of  attack, 
md  freqnent  skirmishes.  Not  daring  to  assail  the  colomns, 
STery  advantage  that  a  wooded  country  would  permit,  was 
seized  upon  to  cut  off  stragglers  and  secure  baggage.  In 
I  many  attempts  on  both,  the  enemy  were  successful;  and 
a  British  general  of  division.  Sir  Edward  Paget,  was  earned 
off  while  literaUy  in  the  centre  of  his  own  brigades. 

The  main  body  of  the  allies  had  already  crossed  the 

Huebia,  when  the  French  infiutry  and  artillery  came  up  in 

force,  and  obliged  the  cayalry  to  cross  the  fords-Hind  a  delay 

in  retiring  the  light  diyision  from  the  position  they  had  been 

placed  in  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  brought  on  a  sharp  affair. 

The  British,  howeyer,  effected  the  passage  of  the  riyer  with 

tttconsiderable  loss — and  every  effort  the  French  made  to  carry 

the  fords  failed  owing  to  the  steadiness  with  which  they  were 

tended.     The  firing  was  kept  up  till  dark — and  although 

the  light  and  seventh  divisions  were  exposed  in  column  to  a 

plunging  fire  from  thirty  guns,  their  loss  was  miraculously 

B^all,  as  ^^  this  clayey  soil,  saturated  with  rain,  swallowed  the 

shot  and  smothered  the  shells."* 

On  the  18th,  the  retreat  was  continued — Lord  Wellington 
^ring  given  the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  line  of  march 
which  the  different  divisions  of  his  army  should  pursue— his 
orders  were  disobeyed — and  serious  results  had  nearly  been 
<*casioned.     Happily,  his  lordship  discovered  the  irregularity 

^^  did  not  exceed  fifty-five  thovuand  Anglo-Portugueee,  of  which  five 
"oiiaand  only  were  hone. 
*  Nq,icr. 
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of  Ilia  sabordinate  officers  in  time  to  ayeri  diaartioiia  oonw— 
quences.  The  retreating  brigades  were  completely  arrested  b^ 
a  flooded  river — and  with  great  difficulty  were  extrieated^ 
from  what  would,  have  been,  very  shortly,  a  desperate  and 
hopeless  position.  Indeed,  so  critically  were  they  sitnated^ 
that  the  light  diyision,  composing  the  rear-guard,  were  obliged 
to  cross  a  gulley  by  single  files,  effectiiig  the  passage  by  means 
of  a  fallen  tree.'*' 

Here  the  retreat  yirtually  closed.  The  weather  improved; 
and  haying  fallen  back  upon  his  resources,  Lord  Wellington 
was  enabled  to  recruit  his  exhausted  soldiery.  Abundant 
fuel,  dry  biyouacs,  and  plentiful  rations,  produced  a  speedy 
change ;  and  men  wearied  and  worn  down  by  piiyations  and 
incessant  fatigue,  rapidly  recoyered  their  health  and  spirits. 
The  moment  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  pursuit,  the 
light  cavalry  and  guerilla  horse  were  despatched  to  scour  the 
woods,  and  rescue  such  sufferers  as  sundyed.  Their  efforte 
were  attended  with  success — ^and  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
wounded  or  disabled  men  were  brought  into  the  hospitals  and 
saved. 

The  total  casualties  sustained  by  the  troops  during  the 
siege  and  subsequent  retreat  of  Burgos,  were  very  numerous 

*  *<  Knowing  that  the  most  direct  road  wa«  impassable,  ho  had  directed 
the  divisions  by  another  road«  longer,  and  apparently  more  difficnlt ;  this 
seemed  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding  to  some  general  offioerS}  that, 
after  consulting  together,  they  deemed  their  commander  Tjnfit  to  conduct 
the  army,  and  led  their  troops  by  what  appeared  to  liiem  the  fittest  line 
of  retreat !  Meanwhile,  Wellington,  who  had,  before  daylight,  placed 
himself  at  an  important  point  on  his  own  road,  waited  impatiently  for  the 
arrival  of  the  leading  division  until  dawn,  and  then  suspecting  something 
of  what  had  happened,  galloped  to  the  other  road,  and  found  the  would- 
be  commanders  stopped  by  that  flood  which  his  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  avoid.  The  insubordination  and  the  danger  to  the  whole  army 
were  alike  glaring,  yet  the  practical  rebuke  was  so  severe  and  well-timed, 
the  humiliation  so  complete,  and  so  deeply  felt,  that,  with  one  proud  sar* 
castic  observation,  indicating  contempt  more  than  anger,  he  led  back  the 
troops  and  drew  off  all  his  forces  safely.  However,  some  oonfnsion  and 
great  danger  still  attended  the  operation ;  for  even  on  this  road  one  water* 
gully  was  so  deep  that  the  light  division,  which  covered  the  rear,  could 
only  pass  it  man  by  man  over  a  felled  tree  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
Soult,  unable  to  feed  his  troops  a  day  longer,  stopped  on  the  Hui^ra 
with  his  main  body,  and  only  sent  some  cavah7  to  Tamamea.  Thns  the 
allies  retired  unmolested." 
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-^«]id  in  DO  point  are  military  writers  and  official  leturha 
more  at  variance,  than  in  tbe  regpectiye  estimates  they  form 
of  the  losses  of  the  allies.  Where  snch  immense  discrepancy 
exists,  It  is  hard  to  come  to  any  thing  like  an  accorate  condn- 
sion.  The  French  asserted  that  the  aUies  lost  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  hor»  de  comhcU ;  the  English  reduced  it  to  little 
more  than  twelve  hundred.  Between  these  extremes,  the 
mean  is  more  likely  to  prove  correct ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  all  casualties  included,  that  in  the  siege  and  subsequent 
operations  to  the  2dth  of  October,  seven  thousand  men  were 
sacrificed.* 

*  ''  It  if  waroely  poflsible  to  imagine  what  powerftil  effect  the  excite- 
neat  conaequent  on  actlTe  warfue  prodiioes  upon  thoae  who  under  difle- 
rent  drcimiBtances  would  evince  apathy  or  irritability.  Men  nvraed  in 
the  lap  of  hiznry,  and  aocnatomed  from  childhood  to  all  the  deganciea  of 
npper  life,  rabmitted  to  every  privation  without  a  murmur ;  while  othen» 
whoae  oonatitational  indolence  wai  proverbial,  aeemed  actuated  by  some 
aecret  impulse  that  spurred  them  to  exertion,  and  roused  a  latent  energy 
that  was  surprising  even  to  themselves.  Persons  who  at  home  would 
have  dreaded  mjurious  circumstances  from  a  damp  shoe,  were  too  happy, 
on  service  in  the  Peninsula,  to  find  the  shelter  of  a  roof  and  luxury  of 
wet  litter  after  a  ten  hours'  march  over  muddy  roads,  in  rain,  and  storm, 
and  darkness ;  and  those  whose  Apidan  tastes  were  not  unfrequently 
outraged  by  the  culinary  oifendings  of  the  most  gifted  mess-cook,  cheer- 
fully  discussed  the  ration  cut  from  the  reeking  carcass  of  an  over-driven 
ox,  and  exchanged  claret  and  champaign  for  aqua  ardimte  and  mn  du 
paySf  flavouring  more  strongly  of  the  goat-skin  than  the  grape." 

It  is  true,  that  when  cantoned  the  army  were  spared  i^m  these  annoy- 
ances. The  strict  eye  kept  by  Lord  Wellington  over  the  commissariat  at 
tliese  times,  secured  a  plentiful  supply  of  necessaries  for  the  troops,  and 
under  huts  or  canvass  they  were  tolerably  protected  from  the  weather ; 
but  at  the  sieges,  the  retreats,  and  the  rapid  advances  in  bad  weather, 
nothing  could  surpass  the  misery  endured  through  cold  and  heat,  hunger 
and  thiist,  continued  fatigue,  and  all  the  ills  the  soldier's  life  is  heir  to. 

Bright  as  the  hour  of  triumph  appears  to  the  conqueror — brilliant  as 
the  foughten  field  that  ends  in  victory — ''  the  tale  of  war  still  bears  a 
painfU  sound,''  and  many  a  heart-rending  story  of  distress  might  be 
narrated  attendant  on  the  storms  of  Badajoz  and  Rodrigo,  and  the 
retreats  to  Corunna  and  the  lines.  The  state  of  the  sick,  the  worn-out, 
and  tbe  wounded,  were  pitiable.  Unable  to  extricate  themselves,  num- 
bers, **  with  vulnerable  wounds,"  perished  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the 
ditches  of  the  captured  fortresses^or,  alter  struggling  to  the  lut,  died  on 
the  line  of  march,  abandoned  of  necessity  by  their  comrades,  and  ridden 
over  or  cut  down  by  merdless  pursuers,  who  had  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  extend  succour  to  these  deserted  sufferers. 

In  speaking  of  the  retreat  from  Burgos*  an  infhntry  officer  sayB»«- 
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The  retreat  from  Burgos  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the 
Bufferings  they  endured,  but  also  for  the  insubordination 
exhibited  by  the  soldiery.     The  mass  of  the  army  became 

**  The  priyations  which  the  army  suffered  were  uniuiiallj  serere :  I  saw 
many  a  brave  feUow  Ijring  on  the  road,  dying  from  fiitigue,  famine,  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  On  one  spot,  about  one  hundred  Eng- 
lish and  Portognese  soldiers  lay  extended  after  the  retreat.  One  misera- 
ble instance,  was  a  soldier  of  the  ninety-fifth ;  haying  marched  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  at  last  he  sunk  from  exhaustion,  and  crawled  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  until  he  expired." 

Another  thus  describes  his  misadventure.  "  We  travelled  the  whole  of 
that  night,  our  army  in  fuU  retreat,  and  the  French  in  close  pursuit ;  the 
weather  wet  and  miserably  cold,  and  the  roads  so  drenched,  it  was  up  to 
the  middle  in  mud ;  the  animals  were  knocked  up,  and  I  unfortunately 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  French  hussar  regiment,  who  treated 
me  vilely. 

"  They  knocked  the  cart  from  under  me,  sabred  the  men,  and  dragged 
me  into  the  middle  of  the  road ;  stripped  me,  tearing  my  clothes  into 
shreds,  and  turning  me  over  with  their  sabres,  plundered  me  of  what  little 
I  had  remaining ;  tore  a  gold  ring  from  my  finger,  and  then  left:  ma 
naked,  to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger. 

"  Ilay  in  this  miserable  state  two  days  and  nights,  with  no  mortal 
near  me,  except  dead  ones ;  one  of  which  lay  with  his  head  upon  my  leg>t 
having  died  m  that  position  during  the  night  preceding,  and  I  was  too 
weak  to  remove  his  body ;  I  could  not  raise  myself,  I  was  so  reduced. 

**  In  this  suffering  state  I  continued  to  exist,  which  I  attributed  to 
some  rum,  of  which  I  drank  a  considerable  quantity  from  a  Frenchman's 
canteen,  who  was  humane  enough  to  let  me  do  so,  when  I  .explained  to 
him  that  I  was  a  British  officer :  the  rum  soon  laid  me  to  sleep.  The 
Frenchman  was  a  hussar,  and  appeared  to  belong  to  the  regiment  who 
had  treated  me  so  inhumanly  in  the  morning  (it  was  now  past  dusk).  I 
begged  him  to  take  me  up  behind  him.  He  shook  his  head ;  but  kindly 
took  an  old  blanket  firom  under  bis  saddle,  covered  me  with  it,  and  then 
rode  off." 

In  this  wretched  state  the  narrator  was  discovered  by  an  Irish  soldier 
who  turned  out  a  true  Samaritan. 

"  The  poor  fellow  found  me  literally  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  took 
me  upon  his  back  (for  I  was  quite  helpless)  to  the  village,;  begged  food 
for  me  from  door  to  door ;  but  the  inhuman  Spaniards  iSiut  them  in  our 
faces,  refusing  me  both  shelter  and  food,  at  the  same  time  they  were 
actually  baking  bread  for  the  French.  However,  my  fellow-sufferer,  by 
good  chance,  found  a  dead  horse,  and  he  supplied  me  with  raw  flesh  and 
aooms ;  which,  at  the  time,  I  thought  a  luxury,  believe  me,  and  devoured, 
when  first  given  me,  in  such  quantities,  as  nearly  put  an  end  to  my  suf- 
ferings." 

A  very  creditable  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
women,  who,  during  the  Peninsular  campaign,  exhibited  the  greatest 
kindnesi  towards  ths  British,  and  afforded  to  the  sick  or  wounded  soldiery 
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dnmkards  »nd  maranders.  The  wine-stores  in  tbe  towns  and 
villages  on  the  line  of  march  were  broken  into  and  despoiled 
of  their  contents ;  and  mnltitudes,  through  inebriet j,  either 
perished  or  were  made  prisoners.  In  Yalderoso  alone^  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  left  drank  in  the  cellars — and,  of 
course,  thej  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Drankeuness 
produced  cruelty  —  and  many  of  the  peasantry  hitherto  well 
affected  to  the  allies,*  perished  by  tiie  hands  of  infuriated 
savages,  who  seemed  reckless  whether  friend  or  foe  became 
tlie  victim  of  their  ferocity.  Napier  says,  that  on  the  first 
day  8  march  firom  Madrid,  he  reckoned  seventeen  murdered 
peasants,  either  lying  on  the  road  or  thrown  into  the 
ditches. 

Another  mischievous  breach  of  discipline  had  become  very 
generaL  Numerous  herds  of  swine  were  found  among  the 
woods — and  the  soldiers  broke  from  their  columns,  and  com- 
menced shooting  pigs  wherever  they  could  be  found.    The 

the  most  dinnterested  and  demoted  attention.  In  the  higher  classes  thi« 
Ibeling  was  frequently  indulged,  even  at  the  ri^  of  family  or  personal 
proscription ;  and  it  would  appear  that  among  the  humbler  grade  a  warm 
sympatiiy  existed  towards  their  deliTerers.  "  Two  girls,  daughters  of  the 
Imker  of  the  Tillage,  notfdthstanding  the  threat  of  punishment  to  those 
who  should  relieve  me,  absolutely  dQ,  two  or  three  times,  bring  me  a 
little  food  saved  from  their  own  meals." — Military  Recoli0etUmM  qfFawr 
Brothers, 

♦  M  xhe  Spaniards,  dvil  and  military,  began  to  evince  hatred  of  the 
British.  Daily  did  they  attempt  or  perpetrate  murder ;  and  one  act  of 
peculiar  atrocity  merits  notice.  A  horse,  led  by  an  English  soldier,  being 
frightened,  backed  against  a  Spanish  officer  commanding  at  a  gate ;  he 
caused  the  soldier  to  be  dragged  into  his  guard-house  and  there  bayonetted 
him  in  cold  blood ;  and  no  redress  could  be  had  for  this  or  other  crimes 
save  by  counter  violence,  which  was  not  long  withheld.  A  Spanish  officer, 
while  wantonly  stabbing  at  a  rifleman,  was  shot  dead  by  the  latter ;  and  a 
British  volunteer  slew  a  Spanish  officer  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment 
in  a  sword  fight,  the  troops  of  both  nations  looking  on ;  but  here  there 
was  nothing  dishonourable  on  either  side."-— Aicyvter. 

'*  Two  of  the  handsomest  men  of  the  light  company,  M*Cann  and  Lud- 
ley,  were  billeted  in  a  house  containing  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  what 
one  evening  a  Spaniard  came  in  and  invited  them  to  take  some  wine  with 
him,  during  which,  it  is  supposed,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tumty  of  stabbing  them  both  to  the  heart.  The  assassin  made  his  escape 
before  ihe  alarm  oould  be  given,  as  also  did  the  mother  and  daughter ; 
but  our  men  were  so  exasperated,  that  they  attacked  the  house,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  there  was  not  one  stone  left  upon  another." — Cadell, 
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spattering  fire  kept  np  in  the  forest  bjr  these  marauders,  fte- 
quentlj  occasioned  an  nnnecessary  alarm,  and  thus  disturbed 
the  brief  space  allowed  for  rest  to  the  exhausted  scddiers. 
Toothing  but  the  greatest  severity  checked  this  most  dangerous 
offence — and  though  some  of  the  delinquents,  when  taken 
^*  red-handed"  and  in  the  very  fact,  were  hanged  in  the  nght 
of  their  guilty  comrades,  the  eyil  was  but  partially  abated  by 
the  example ;  for  hunger  had  made  the  starring  soldiery  in- 
different to  the  desperate  consequences  their  offending  was  cer- 
tain to  draw  down. 

The  excesses  committed  during  the  retreat,  drew  from  Lord 
Wellington  an  official  letter,  addressed  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  re^ments,  that  occasioned  at  the  time  considerable 
dissatisfaction.*     Probably,  the  terms  in  which  his  censure 

• 

*  "  Sir, — I  have  ordered  the  army  into  cantonments,  in  which  I  hope 
that  drcumstances  will  enable  me  to  keep  them  for  some  time,  daring 
which  the  troops  will  receive  their  dotblng^,  necessaries,  &c.  which  are 
already  in  progress,  by  different  lines  of  communication,  to  the  several 
divisions  and  brigades.  But,  besides  these  objects,  I  must  draw  your 
attention,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  to  the  state  of  disdptine  of  the 
troops.  The  discipHne  of  every  army,  after  a  long  and  active  campaign, 
becomes  in  some  degree  relaxed^  and  requires  the  utmost  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  general  and  other  oiBcers  to  bring  it  back  to  the  state  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  for  service ;  but  I  am  concerned  to  have  to  observe, 
that  the  army  under  my  command  has  iRllen  off,  in  this  respect,  in  tfaa 
late  campaign,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  army  with  which  I  have  ever 
served,  or  of  which  I  have  ever  read.  Yet  this  army  has  met  with  no  dis- 
aster ;  it  has  suffered  no  privations,  which  but  trifling  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  could  not  have  prevented,  and  for  which  there  existed 
no  reason  whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  service ;  nor  has  it  suffered  any 
hardships,  excepting  those  resulting  from  the  necessity  of  being  exposed 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  at  a  moment  when  they  were  most 
severe.  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  to  every  officer,  that  from  the 
moment  the  troops  commenced  thehr  retreat  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Burgos  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Madrid  on  the  other,  the  officers  lost 
all  command  over  the  men.  Irregularities  and  outrages  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  committed  with  impunity;  and  losses  have  been  sustained 
which  ought  never  to  have  oocnned.  Yet  the  necessity  for  retreat  exist- 
ing, none  was  ever  made  in  which  the  troops  made  such  short  marches ; 
none  on  which  they  made  such  long  and  repeated  halts ;  and  none  in 
which  the  retreating  armies  were  so  little  pressed  on  their  rear  by  the 
toemy.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  the  existing  eviU»  and  for  the 
situation  in  which  we  now  find  the  army,  to  some  cause  besides  those 
resulting  fit>m  the  operations  in  which  we  have  been  engaged.  I  hate 
no  hesitation  in  attribntiag  .these  evils  to  the  hahitDal  inatteption  of  the. 
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Was  oonrejed,  vere  stronger  than  thejr  should  have  been. 
The  Bofferings  of  the  troops  were  great  beyond  belief— men 
matehing  night  and  day,  under  an  incessant  delnge,  knee-deep 

olBcen  of  ngimenti  to  their  dnty ,  as  prescribed  by  tfas  stwiding  rsguU- 
tions  of  the  aervioe,  and'bj  the  oider  of  this  army.  I  am  far  from  aaei-  - 
tioning  the  zeal,  still  less  the  gallantry  and  apirit  of  the  officera  of  the 
army :  and  I  am  quite  certain,  that  as  their  minds  can  be  oonrinoed  of 
the  necessity  of  mmnte  and  constant  attention  to  onderstand,  reeoUect, 
and  carry  into  execution  the  orders  which  have  been  issued  for  the  per- 
fonnance  of  their  duty,  and  that  the  strict  performance  of  this  duty  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  army  to  senre  the  country  as  it  ought  to  be  served, 
they  will,  in  future,  give  their  attention  to  these  points.  Unfortunately, 
the  inexperience  of  &e  officers  of  the  army  has  induced  many  to  conceive, 
that  the  period  during  which  an  army  is  not  on  service  is  one  of  relaza- 
tion  from  all  rule,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  period  during  which,  of 
all  others,  every  rule  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  conduct  of  the 
soldier,  for  the  inspection  and  care  of  his  arms,  ammunition,  accoutre- 
ments, necessaries,  and  field-equipments,  and  his  horse  and  horse-appoint- 
menta,  for  the  receipt  and  issue  and  care  of  his  provisions,  and  the 
regulation  of  dl  that  belongs  to  his  food,  and  the  forage  for  his  horse, 
must  be  most  strictiy  attended  to  by  the  officers  of  his  company  or  troop, 
if  it  is  intended  that  an  army — a  British  army  in  particular — shall  be 
brought  into  the  field  of  battie  in  a  state  of  efficiency  to  meet  the  enemy 
On  tiie  day  of  trial.  These  are  the  points,  then,  to  which  I  most  eamesUy 
entreat  you  to  turn  your  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiments  under  your  command,  Portuguese  as  well  as  English,  during 
the  period  in  which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  leave  the  troops  in  their 
cantonmitets.  Hie  commanding  officers  of  regiments  must  enforce  the 
orders  of  the  army,  r^arding  the  constant  inspection  and  superintendence 
of  the  officers  over  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  thdr  companies  in  their 
cantonments ;  and  they  must  endeavour  to  inspire  the  non-commissioned 
officers  with  a  sense  of  their  situation  and  au&ority ;  and  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  must  be  forced  to  do  their  duty,  by  being  constantly 
under  the  view  and  superintendence  of  the  officers.  Bv  these  means,  the 
firequent  and  discrediteble  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  provost,  and 
to  punishmento  by  tiie  sentence  of  courts-martial,  irill  be  prevented ;  and 
the  soldiers  will  not  dare  to  commit  the  offences  and  outrages,  of  which 
there  are  too  many  complaints,  when  they  know  that  their  officers  and 
their  non-commissioned  officers  have  their  eyes  and  attention  turned 
towards  them.  The  commanding  officers  of  regimente  must  likewise 
enforoe  the  orders  of  the  army,  regarding  the  constant  real  inspection  of 
tiie  soldiers'  arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements,  and  necessaries,  in  order 
to  prevent,  at  all  times,  the  shameful  waste  of  ammunition,  and  the  sale 
t^  that  article,  and  of  the  soldiers'  necessaries.  With  this  view,  both 
ihoold  be  inspected  daily.  In  regard  to  the  food  of  soldiers,  I  have  fre- 
qoentiy  observed  and  lamented,  in  the  late  campaign,  the  f^dlity  and 
ederity  with  which  the  French  soldiers  cooked,  in  comparison  with  our 
army.    The  cause  of  this  disadvantage  is  the  same  with  that  of  every  other 
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in  mire,  without  shelter  or  a  place  to  rest  upon,  their  whole 
sustenance  a  scanty  ration  of  over-driven  beef,  £pequently 
devoured  half-raw---all  these  should  have  been  well  conndered 
.»«nd  while  the  soldiery  could  not  he  justified  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  still  they  might  urge  mach  in  extenuation 
of  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  want,  misery  and 
despair  !* 

Honours,  in  the  mean  time,  were  conferred  upon  the  able, 

description, — ^the  want  of  attention  of  the  officers  to  the  orders  of  the 
army*  and  to  the  conduct  of  their  men ;  and  the  consequent  want  of 
authority  over  their  conduct.  Certain  men  of  each  company  should  be 
appointed  to  cut  and  bring  in  wood,  others  to  fetch  water,  and  others  to 
get  the  meat,  &c.  to  be  cooked ;  and  it  would  soon  be  found,  if  this  prac- 
tice were  daily  enforced,  and  a  particular  hour  for  seeing  the  dinners,  and 
for  the  men  dinuig,  named,  as  it  ought  to  be,  equally  as  for  the  parade* 
that  poking  would  no  longer  require  the  inconvenient  length  of  time  it 
has  lately  t^en  found  to  take*  and  that  the  soldiers  would  not  be  exposed 
to  the  privation  of  their  food*  at  the  moment  at  which  the  army  may  be 
engaged  in  operations  with  the  enemy.  You  will,  of  course,  give  your 
attention  to  the  field-exerdse  and  disdpline  of  Uie  troops.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  soldiers  should  not  lose  the  habit  of  marciung ;  and  the 
division  should  march  ten  or  twelve  miles  twice  in  each  week,  if  the  wea- 
ther should  permit,  and  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canton- 
ments of  the  divisions  should  be  dry.  But  I  repeat*  that  the  great  object 
of  the  attention  of  the  general  and  field  officers  must  be,  to  get  the  cap- 
tains and  subalterns  of  the  regiments  to  understand  and  to  perform  the 
duties  required  from  them,  as  the  only  mode  by  which  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  army  can  be  restored  and  maintained  during  the  next 
campaign* 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  Wbllington." 

"  To ,  or  the  Officer  commanding  the  — .*' 

*  **  Sometimes  divisions  were  moved  too  soon,  more  frequently  too 
late,  and  kept  standing  on  wet  ground,  in  the  rain,  for  two  hours,  perish- 
ing with  cold,  waiting  tne  order  to  move.  Their  clothes  were  seldom 
dry  for  six  hours  toge&er,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  retreat  con- 
tinuaUy  wet ;  sometimes  they  were  bivouacked  in  a  swamp,  when  better 
ground  was  near ;  they  lay  down  npon  the  wet  ground,  feU  asleep  from 
mere  exhaustion,  were  roused  to  receive  their  meat,  and  had  then  no 
means  of  dressing  it,— the  camp-kettles  had  been  sent  on,  or  by  some 
error  were  some  miles  in  the  rear,  or  the  mules  which  carried  them  had 
foundered  on  the  way ;  and  no  fire  could  be  kindled  on  wet  ground,  with 
wet  materials,  and  under  a  heavy  rain.  The  subalterns  threw  the  blame 
npon  their  superiors*  and  these  again  upon  theirs,  aU  complaining  of 
incompetence  in  some  of  the  general  officers*  and  careletsneit  or  taper* 
cilioof  neglect  in  some  of  the  stvff/' — Southey, 
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but  nnsuocessfnl  besieger  of  Burgos.  At  home,  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  advanced  to  a  Marquisate  in  the  peerage,  while 
Parliament  added  100,000/.  to  assist  him  to  support  this  dig- 
nity. He  was  also  appointed  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Blues 
— while  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Vitoria  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  with  emoluments  attached 
to  it  valued  at  15,000  dollars  annually.  The  honour  bestowed 
upon  him  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  accepted — ^but  the  income, 
with  becoming  dignity,  he  respectfully  declined. 

After  the  French  retired  behind  the  Tonnes,  the  allies  took 
up  their  winter  cantonments.  Hill  passed  the  Sierra  de  Gata, 
and  established  his  corps  in  the  province  of  Coria,  with  posts 
at  the  passes  of  Bejar  and  Bancs.  The  remaining  divisions 
were  comfortably  disposed  of — ^part  of  the  briga<les  occupying 
quarters  in  the  district  of  Beii-a,  while  the  others  were  cantoned 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Douro 
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British  army  organized  anew.— Reinforced  from  England.  —  Relative 
strength  and  positions  of  the  rival  armies.— Joseph  retires. — General 
appearance  of  the  French  corpt  d^arm^e, — Wellington  suddenly  ad- 
vances. — His  hold  and  successful  operations.— Beautiful  scenery. — 
Affairs  of  Saint  Millan,  Osma,  and  the  Bayas.-^Joseph  enters  Yitoria. 

Winter  passed  away — ^the  army  recovered  from  its  hard- 
ships— and  Lord  Wellington  was  inde£a.tigab]e  in  perfecting 
the  equipment  of  eyety  department,  to  enable  him  to  take 
the  field  efficiently  when  the  season  should  come  round, 
and  active  operations  could  be  again  renewed.  In  its  mi> 
nuter  details,  the  interior  economy  of  the  regiments  under- 
went a  useful  reformation.  The  large  and  cumbrous  camp- 
kettles  hitherto  in  use,  were  discarded,  and  small  ones  substi- 
tuted in  their  place ;  while  three  tents  were  served  to  each 
company,  affording,  particularly  to  the  sick  and  disabled,  a 
means  of  shelter  in  the  field  which  hitherto  had  been  wanting. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  splendid  state  of  discipline  that 
this  period  of  inactivity  had  produced,  while  the  allied  army 
was  reposing  in  winter  quarters.  Its  matiHel  ^yas  now  truly 
magnificent ;  powerful  reinforcements  having  arrived  from 
England.  The  Life  and  Horse  Guards  had  joined  the  ca- 
valry ;  and  that  arm,  hitherto  the  weakest,  was  increased  to 
nineteen  efficient  regiments.  The  infantry  had  been  recruited 
from  the  militias  at  home — ^the  artillery  was  complete  in  every 
requisite  for  the  field — while  a  well-arranged  commissariate, 
with  ample  means  of  transport,  facilitated  the  operations  of  the 
most  serviceable  force  which  had  ever  taken  the  field  under 
the  leading  of  an  English  general. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  May,  1813,  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  army  numbered  close  upon  seventy  thou- 
sand men  of  all  arms,  and  were  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Douro.     Morillo's  corps  occupied  Estremadura ;  Giron 
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held  tlie  frontier  of  Gallicia ;  O'Donel  was  stationed  in  Anda- 
lusia ;  Elio  on  the  frontiers  of  Mvida  and  Valencia ;  and  the 
Due  del  Parqne,  with  a  strong  corps,  held  possession  of  La 
Mancha. 

The  French,  at  that  time,  might  have  probably  mastered 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  Spain.  Madrid  and 
Toledo  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  armies  of  the  centre  and 
the  south,  whose  corps  were  spread  over  the  central  provinces. 
Yalladolid  had  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Portugal ; 
the  line  of  the  Douro  was  carefully  obseryed,  while  Suchet 
occupied  Valencia  and  Catalonia ;  and  a  part  of  the  army  of 
the  north  was  quartered  in  Aragon  and  Biscay. 

NoTor  did  a  leader  take  the  field  under  more  promising  aus* 
pices,  than  those  with  which  the  allied  commander  opened  the 
campaign  of  1813.  The  Spanish  troops  were  strong  in 
numbers,  and  considerably  improved  in  discipline ;  while  the 
guerilla  leaders  were  in  great  force,  and  ready  for  daring  en- 
terprise. Summer  was  coming  fast — a  rich  and  luxurious 
country  was  before  him, — every  requisite  prepared  for  his 
march;  his  troops  flushed  with  victory;  and  his  opponents 
dispirited  by  constant  discomfiture.  Even  the  opening  move- 
ments tended  to  increase  these  feelings — ^for  the  British  were 
preparing  to  advance,  and  the  French  already  retrograding. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  brilliant  hopes  of  a  country  were 
fully  realized  ;  that  the  career  of  English  conquest  continued 
almost  without  a  check ;  and  the  fields  of  France  saw  her  ban- 
ners float  in  victory,  until  the  last  struggles  at  Orthes  and 
Toulouse,  attested  the  invincibility  of  Wellington  and  his 
island  soldiery ! 

While  the  allies  were  preparing  to  march,  Joseph  Buona- 
parte put  the  army  of  the  centre  into  motion,  and,  followed 
by  those  of  the  south  and  Portugal,  retired  slowly  on  the  Ebro. 
As  they  were  not  pressed  by  the  British  light  troops,  the 
enemy's  corps  moved  leisurely  towards  the  frontier,  accompa- 
nied by  enormous  trains  of  equipage  and  baggage. 

The  appearance  of  the  French  army  was  more  picturesque 
than  military.  It  was  crowded  in  its  march,  and  too  fwcifttl 
both  in  the  character  of  its  equipment  and  the  variety  of  its 
costume.  The  line  and  light  inJE^ntry  excepted,  few  of  the 
regiments  were  similarly  dressed.      The  horse  artillery  wore 
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uniforms  of  ligbt  blue,  braided  with  black  laoe.  The  heavy 
cavalry  were  arrayed  in  green  coats  with  brass  helnfiets.  The 
chasseurs  and  hussars,  mounted  on  slight  and  active  horses, 
were  showily  and  variously  equipped.  The  "  gendarmerie  k  che^ 
val,'*  a  picked  body  chosen  from  the  cavalry  at  large,  had  long 
blue  frocks,  with  cocked  hats  and  buff  belts  ;  while  the  ^lite  of 
the  dragoons,  selected  for  superior  size  and  general  appearance, 
were  distinguished  by  bear-skin  caps,  and  wore  a  look  of  mar- 
tial determination,  that  their  past  and  future  bearing  in  ihe 
battle-field  did  not  belie.  Each  regiment  of  the  line  had  its 
company  of  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs— even  the  light  regi- 
ments having  a  company  of  the  former.  The  appearance  of 
the  whole  force  was  soldierly  and  imposing — the  cavalry  was 
indeed  superb— and  the  artillery,  as  to  guns,  caissons,  and 
appointments,  most  complete ;  and,  better  still,  their  hoises 
were  in  excellent  condition. 

Both  armies  were  in  the  highest  state  of  efiiciency — ^for  to 
both  the  undivided  attention  of  their  commanding  offioers  bad 
been  directed — and  yet  in  their  respective  equipments,  a 
practised  eye  would  detect  a  marked  dissimilarity.  With  the 
British  every  thing  was  simple,  compact,  and  limited,  as  far  as 
its  being  serviceable  would  admit, — while  the  French  were 
sadly  incumbered  with  useless  equipages  and  accumulated 
plunder.  Those  of  the  Spanish  noblesse  who  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  now  accompanied  his  retreat, — state  functionaries, 
in  court-dresses  and  rich  embroidery,  were  mingled  with  the 
troops,— calashes,  carrying  wives  or  mistresses,  moved  between  . 
brigades  of  guns ;  while  nuns  from  Csustile  and  ladies  from 
Andalusia,  attired  en  militaire  and  mounted  on  horseback, 
deserted  castle  and  convent,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  some 
soldier  or  employ^.  Excepting  that  of  his  great  brother 
when  retreating  from  Moscow,  no  army  since  the  days  of 
Xerxes,  was  so  overloaded  with  spoil  and  baggage  as  that  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte. 

Although  this  abuse  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
many  of  the  best  officers  in  the  army  of  the  usurper,  the  Eekcility 
with  which  these  enormous  ambuknces  were  transported  en- 
couraged rather  than  repressed  the  evil.  Looking  on  Spain 
as  a  conquered  country,  the  means  necessary  to  forward  their 
convoys  were  nnsorupuiously  seized — ^and  every  horse  and 
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mule  waH  considered  the  property  of  the  finder.  The  roads 
were  good — the  retreat  unmolested— on  the  10th,  no  eneinj 
had  appeared — and  the  allies  were  remaining  qnietlj  in  their 
quarters.  The  fancied  apathj  of  the  English  general  was 
extraordinary — and  prisoners  were  asked  hj  their  French 
escort,  "  Was  Lord  Wellington  asleep  V 

Bat  nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  Joseph, 
when,  on  the  eyening  of  the  18th,  he  was  informed  that  the 
allies  in  considerable  force, were  actuaUjon  the  left  bank  of  the 
£bro !  The  French  dispositions  were  rendered  useless,  and 
an  immediate  night-march  became  unavoidable.  The  drums 
beat  to  arms — ^the  baggage  was  put  in  motion — and  the  entire 
of  the  French  corps  which  had  occupied  Pancorbo  or  bivou- 
acked in  its  vicinity,  were  hastily  collected,  and  moved  rapidly 
towards  Yitoria. 

Lord  Wellington's  sudden  advance  was  equally  brilliant  in 
conception  and  execution.  While  he  had  thrown  five  divisions 
over  the  Douro,  to  move  through  the  Tras  as  Montes,  upon 
Zamora,  Hill  was  marching  over  the  mountain  district  of 
Estremadnra  on  the  Tonnes,  and  Lord  Wellington  on  Sala- 
manca, with  two  Anglo-Portuguese,  a  Spanish  division,  and  a 
strong  cavalry  corps.  The  right  wing  of  the  allies  took  a 
position  between  the  Tonnes  and  the  Douro— while  Sir 
Thomas  Qraham,  with  the  left,  passed  over  a  most  difficult 
country,  and  surmounting  every  obstacle  that  bad  roads  and 
dangerous  rivers  could  present,  threatened  the  right  of  the 
French  by  Carvajales  and  Miranda. 

On  gaining  the  frontier,  Graham  secured  his  communication 
with  the  GbUician  corps  under  Giron.  The  French  retired 
from  the  Esla,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  British  crossed  it  on  the 
31st  of  May.  A  difficult  and  defensible  river  was  thus  safely 
passed— and  the  enemy  retreated,  after  blowing  up  the  bridges 
of  Zamora  and  Toro.  At  Morales,  the  French  rear-guard 
was  overtaken  and  brought  to  action.  Colonel  Grant,  with 
the  hussar  brigade,  completely  overthrew  it, — ^killing  a  consi- 
derable number  and  capturing  above  two  hundred  men. 
Julian  Sanchez  was  equally  successful — ^he  having  surprised 
a  French  picket  at  Castronuno. 

No  movements  executed  during  the  Peninsular  campaign 
exceeded  in  briUiant  effect  the  rapid  advance  of  the  allied  army 
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from  the  Donro  to  the  Bayas.  Joseph  had  heen  obliged  to 
abandon  the  capital,  and  fell  hack  on  Borgos.  This  was  a 
necessary  measure  to  ensure  a  concentration  of  his  corps 
darrn^y — but  still,  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  Lord 
Wellington  would  continue  his  onward  march,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  actually  become  assailant 

But  the  French  leaders  were  astray  when  they  fancied  that 
the  allied  general  would  remain  inactive.  Quickly  as  the 
Douro  had  been  crossed,  the  Carrion  and  the  Pisuerga  were 
as  rapidly  passed  over.  The  enemy  fell  back  on  Burgos  to 
concentrate,  having  occupied  the  heights  above  Harmoza  with 
a  strong  corps.  On  the  12th,  Hill's  division  and  the  cavalry 
obliged  Count  Beille  to  fall  back — and  on  the  next  morning 
the  French  retreated  on  Miranda,  after  abandoning  Burgos 
and  blowing  up  the  castle.* 

"  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  what  additional  interest  even 
a  brilliant  operation  will  acquire  from  local  circumstances,  and 
the  character  of  the  country  through  which  the  line  of  march 
runs.  The  advance  to  the  Zadorra  exhibited,  at  every  point 
of  view,  scenery  beautiful  as  diversified.  In  it  there  was  a 
singular  combination  of  romantic  wildness  mingled  with  ex- 
quisite fertility.  One  while  the  columns  moved  through  luxu- 
rious valleys,  intersprinkled  with  hamlets,  vineyards,  and 
flower-gardens ;  at  another,  they  struggled  up  mountain  ridges, 
or  pressed  through  alpine  passes  overhung  with  topping  cliffs, 

*  ''  But  the  hurry,  and  fear,  and  confusion,  with  which  their  preparations 
were  made,  defeated  this  malignant  purpose.  Several  mines  fedled ;  some 
which  were  primed  did  not  explode ;  others  were  so  iU-managed  that  they 
blew  the  earth  inwards ;  and  as  the  explosion  took  place  some  hours 
sooner  than  was  intended,  the  destruction  which  was  mtended  for  their 
enemies,  fell  in  part  upon  themselves.  Many  of  their  men,  who  were 
lingering  to  plunder,  perished  as  they  were  loading  their  horses  with 
booty  in  the  streets  and  squares,  and  three  or  four  hundred  were  blown 
up  iu  the  fort.  Above  one  thousand  shells  had  been  placed  in  the  mines: 
the  explosion  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles ;  and  the 
pavement  of  the  cathedral  was  covered  with  the  dust  into  which  its  win- 
dows  had  been  shivered  by  the  shock.  The  town  escaped  destruction 
owing  to  the  failure  of  so  many  of  the  mines,  but  the  castle  was  totally 
destroyed, — gates,  beams,  masses  of  fiasonry,  guns,  carriages,  and  arms 
lying  in  one  heap  of  ruins;— some  of  the  mines  had  laid  open  the 
breachesi  and  exposed  the  remains  of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the 
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making  it  almost  difficult  to  decide,  whether  tne  rugged  chasm 
which  they  were  traversing  had  been  rifted  from  the  hill-side . 
by  an  earthquake,  or  scarped  by  human  hands.  If  the  eye 
turned  downwards,  there  lay  sparkling  if  vers  and  sunny  dells ; 
above  rose  naked  rocks  and  splintered  precipices ;  while  mov- 
ing masses  of  glittering  soldiery,  now  lost,  now  seen,  amid  the 
windings  of  the  route,  gave  a  panoramic  character  to  the 
whole,  that  never  can  fade  from  the  memory  of  him  who 
saw  it"* 

Pancorbo  had  been  regularly  garrisoned ;  and  to  force  the 
Ebro,  with  a  numerous  and  efficient  army  occupying  its  banks, 
would  have  been  equally  tedious  in  operation,  and  uncertain 
in  results.  Wellington,  with  admirable  skill,  suddenly 
branched  to  his  left,  and  moved  rapidly  towards  the  sources 
of  the  river;  and,  on  the  14th  and  15th,  crossed  it  safely  by 
the  mountain  bridges  of  San  Martin  and  Puente  de  Arenas. 
Of  course,  the  march,  from  the  nearly  impassable  character  of 
the  line  of  country  over  which  it  ran,  required  the  determina- 
tion and  esprit  of  British  soldiers  to  accomplish.  It  was 
gallantly  achieved ;  and  that  too,  by  a  route  hitherto  unat- 
tempted  by  an  army,  and  which  every  where  presented  the 
most  formidable  positions  that  a  retreating  corps  could  wish  tb 
hold.  Yet  Wellington's  march  was  unopposed, — ^and  until 
the  18th,  no  hostile  collision  interrupted  the  order  of  the 
allied  movements. 

Two  French  brigades  were  overtaken  by  the  light  division. 
They  had  taken  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Saint  Milan ; 
and  although  the  ground  was  most  unfavourable  for  an  attack, 
nothing  could  surpass  the  dashing  gallantry  with  which  the 
British  light  troops  assailed  the  enemy.  The  road  by  which 
it  was  necessary  to  attack,  was  rugged,  steep,  and  narrow, 
overhung  with  crags  and  copse- wood;  while  a  mountain 
stream  protected  the  French  front,  and  some  straggling 
cottages  increased  the  difficulty  of  advancing,  by  affording 
good  cover  to  the  voltigeurs  formed  behind  them.  After  a 
sharp  fusilade,  the  enemy  gave  ground,  and  the  light  brigade 
was  pressing  forward,  when  suddenly,  a  fresh  column 
debouched  from  a  ravine,  and  appeared  on  the  flank  of  the 

*  "  The  BWonac." 
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auailants.  Both  rushed  on  to  gain  th<)  crest  of  the  hill-—ftiid 
both  reached  the  plateau  together  The  52nd,  bringing  their 
left  flank  forward  in  a  run,  faced  sharply  round,  and  charged 
-with  the  bayonet.  The  conflict  was  but  momentarj- ;  the 
French  broke,  threw  awaj  their  knapsacks,  and  fled  to 
gain  the  neighbouring  high  grounds,  leaving  their  arms  and 
baggage,  and  nearly  three  hundred  of  their  number  Aor«  de 
combat. 

On  the  same  day,  Jonrdan  suddenly  attacked  Graham  8 
corps  at  Osma,  but  he  was  driven  back  on  Espejo ;  and  falling 
farther  back,  the  French  took  up  a  strong  position  behind  the 
Bayas,  with  their  right  on  the  village  of  Sabijana ;  but  they 
held  it  only  till  next  day, — ^when  being  attacked  in  front,  and 
their  left  turned,  they  fell  back  and  united  the  corps  darmSe 
in  front  of  Vitoria.* 

That  city,  on  the  evening  of  19  th,  displayed  a  singular 

*  *'  The  dty  of  Vitoria  ib  said  to  have  obtained  its  present  name  from  a 
yictory  gained  by  Leuvigildos  XYI.,  king  of  the  Goths,  over  the  Swevians, 
whose  kingdom,  he  conquered  and  added  to  his  own,  so  early  as  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  Its  vicinity,  however,  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  successful  operations  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  restoring  to  his 
dominions  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  this  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  allusion  to  the  name  as  twice  associated  with  the 
glory  of  the  English  arms. 

''  The  battle  which  overthrew  Hennr  and  restored  Pedro  to  his  king- 
dom, was  fought  betwixt  Navarette  and  Nejara,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro ;  but  Froissart,  in  his  Chronicles,  mentions  that  before  the  Prince 
had  crossed  that  river,  he  occupied  for  six  days  a  position  in  front  of 
Vitoria,  probably  near  the  scene  of  Wellington's  victory.  He  further 
mentions,  that  while  in  this  position,  Don  Tdo,  Henry's  brother,  having 
advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  Prince's  army,  fell  in  with  a  body  of  English 
under  Sir  Thomas  Felton,  who,  being  much  inferior  in  numbers,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  lances  and  three  hundred  ardiers  to 
six  thousand  of  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  a  height,  where  they  deficnded 
themselves  till  the  whole  of  the  English  knights,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies  of  valour,  were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  none  escaping,  except  a  few 
boys  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses. 

**  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  incident,  that  during  the  battle, 
when  Loitl  Wellington  was  giving  directions  for  the  third  division  to 
attack  a  height  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  Spanish  General  Alava« 
who  during  the  war  was  personally  attached  to  Lord  Wellington's  staff, 
remarked  that  the  hill  in  question  was,  by  the  tradition  of  the  oonntry, 
known  as  the  Altura  de  lot  Inffieses,  or  Hill  of  the  English :  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  hill  alluded  to  in  the  Chronicles."'— ifaciirt«. 
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spectacle  of  hurry  and  alarm — confusion  and  magnificence. 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  with  his  staff  and  guards,  the  entire  of 
his  court,  and  the  head>quarters  of  the  army  of  the  centre, 
accompanied  by  an  endless  collection  of  equiqages,  inter- 
mingled with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  their  numerous  ambulances, 
occupied  the  buildings  and  crowded  the  streets— while  an 
unmanageable  mass  of  soldiers  and  ciyilians  were  every  moment 
increased  by  fresh  arrivals,  all  vainly  seeking  for  accom- 
modation in  a  town  unequal  to  afford  shelter  to  half  their 
number. 

^^  But  a  yet  stranger  scene  was  enacting  in  Vitoria.  While 
the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  pseudo- 
king, — and  a  gayer  sight  could  not  be  fancied  than  its  spark- 
ling interior  presented; — beyond  the  walls,  an  army  was 
taking  a  position,  and  a  multitude  of  the  peasants,  forced  by  the 
French  engineers,  were  employed  in  throwing  up  field  defences, 
and  assisting  those  who  had  ruled  them  with  an  iron  hand  to 
place  their  guns  in  battery,  and  make  other  military  disposi- 
tions to  repel  the  army  of  the  allies,  who  were  advancing  to 
effect  their  deliverance."* 

♦  "  The  BivouBC." 
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City  of  Yitoria. — French  position. — Opening,  progress,  and  dose  of  tha 
engagement. — Field  of  battle. 

Yitoria  is  a  citj  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  capital  of  tbe 
province  of  Alava.  It  stands  in  a  valley  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  high  grounds,  while  in  the  distance  a  lesser  range  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  visible.  Its  name  is  derived  from  some 
forgotten  victory,  or,  as  some  assert,  from  one  achieved  by  its 
founder,  Sancho  VII.  In  front  of  this  city*  Joseph 
Baonaparte  concentrated  his  corps  c^armie  on  the  night  of 
the  19th,  to  cover  the  town,  and  hold  the  three  great 
roads  leading  from  Lagrona,  Madrid,  and  Bilboa,  to  Bay- 
onne. 

The  day  of  the  20th  was  occupied  by  Lord  Wellington  in 
bringing  forward  his  detached  brigades,  and  making  a  careful 
reconnaissance  of  the  enemy.  Although,  generally,  the  posi- 
tion selected  by  Marshal  Jourdan  was  strong,  and  certainly 
well  chosen  to  effect  the  objects  for  which  he  risked  a  battle, 
still  it  had  one  material  defect.  Its  great  extent  would  permit 
many  simultaneous  efforts  to  be  made  by  an  attacking  army ; 
and  accordingly  on  the  following  day,  the  allied  leader,  with 
admirable  skill,  availed  himself  of  tlus  advantage — and  a  most 
decisive  victory  was  the  result. 

In  point  of  strength,  the  contending  armies  were  nearly 
equal,  each  numbering  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  the  allies  exceeding  the  French,  probably  by  five  thon- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  within  sight  of  this  ground,  the  battle  of 
Najara  was  fought,  in  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  acting  as  the  ally 
of  a  bad  man,  defeated  the  best  troops  of  France,  under  their  most  dis- 
tinguished leader,  Bertram  du  Guescelin,  who  had  come  in  support  of  a 
worse.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  before  tiie  battle 
of  Yitoria  was  fought,  should  have  conferred  the  title  of  Duque  de 
Victoria  upon  Lord  Wellington. — Southey. 
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sand.  Perfect  in  every  arm,  more  splendid  troops  were  neyer 
ranged  upon  a  battle-field.  Both  armies  were  ablj  com* 
manded, — nominally,  Joseph  wasg6n^ral-en-chef — but  Jourdan 
chose  the  ground,  and  directed  every  disposition. 

The  morning  of  the  2l8t  broke  in  glorious  sunshine.  The 
atmosphere  was  cloudless — and  from  the  adjacent  heights  the 
progress  of  the  battle  could  be  distinctly  viewed,  except  when 
smoke-wreaths  for  a  time  hid  the  combatants  from  many  an 
anxious  looker-on. 

The  French  corps  occupied  a  line  of  nearly  eight  miles,— 
the  extreme  left  placed  upon  the  heights  of  La  Puebla,  and  the 
right  resting  on  an  eminence  above  the  villages  of  Abechuco 
and  Gamarra  Mayor.  The  centre  was  posted  along  a  range 
of  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  while  a  strong  corps, 
resting  its  right  flank  upon  the  left  centre,  was  formed  on  the 
bold  high  grounds  which  rise  behind  the  village  of  Sabijana. 
The  reserve  was  placed  at  the  village  of  Gomecha ;  and  the 
banks  of  the  Zadorra,  and  a  small  wood  between  the  centra 
and  the  right,  were  thickly  lined  with  tirailleurs.  The  first 
line  consisted  of  the  armies  of  Portugal  and  the  south ;  and 
the  army  of  the  centre,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  cavalry, 
formed  the  reserve.  That  part  of  the  position  near  the  village 
of  Gomecha,  having  been  considered  by  Jourdan  his  most 
vulnerable  point,  was  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery.  The 
bridges  were  fortified  —  the  communications  from  one  part  of 
the  position  to  the  other  were  direct — a  deep  river  ran  in 
front — ^the  great  roads  to  Bayonne  and  Pamplona  in  the  rear 
— ^while,  to  arrest  Wellington's  career,  and  preserve  the 
immense  convoys  within  the  city,  or  on  the  road  to  France, 
loaded  with  the  plunder  of  a  despoiled  capital  and  a  denuded 
country,  the  psuedo-king  determined  to  accept  the  battle,  which 
the  British  leader  was  now  prepared  to  deliver.* 

During  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  there  was  no  battle 
fought  that  required  nicer  combinations,  and  a  more  correct 

*  '*  We  chanced  to  meet  a  Cnr^  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
at  whose  house  General  Merle  had  been  quartered,  shortly  after  the  battle, 
who  said  that  the  general  was  furious,  exclaiming  against  Joseph,  and 
TOwing  that  the  materiel  of  three  armies  (those  of  the  south,  the  centre, 
and  of  Portugal)  had  been  sacrificed  to  save  J\fhf  puiainei  <md  their 
baggage," — Pefmaular  BecoUeciiom, 
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calculation  in  time  and  moYement,  than  that  of  Vltoria.  It 
was  impossible  for  Lord  Wellington  to  bring  up,  to  an  imme- 
diate proximity  for  attack,  every  portion  of  his  numerous 
army,  and  hence  many  of  his  brigades  had  bivouacked  on  the 
preceding  night  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Zadorra. 
Part  of  the  country  before  Vitoria  was  difficult  and  rocky ; 
and  hamlets,  enclosures,  and  ravines,  separated  the  columns 
from  each  other ;  hence  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  move 
by  narrow  and  broken  roads — and  arrangements,  perfect  in 
themselves,  were  liable  to  embarrassment  from  numerous 
contingencies.  But  the  genius  that  directed  these  extended 
operations,  could  remedy  fortuitous  events,  should  such 
occur. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  21st,  Wellington's  dispositions  were 
complete,  and  the  allied  army  in  motion.  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
with  the  second  British,  Amarante's  Portuguese,  and 
Morillo's*  Spanish  divisions,  was  ordered  to  storm  the  heights 
of  La  Puebla,  occupied  by  the  enemy's  left.  The  first  and 
fifth  divisions,  with  Pack's  and  Bradford's  brigades.  Bock's 
and  Anson's  cavalry,  and  Lcnga's  Spanish  corps,  were  directed 
to  turn  the  French  right,  cross  Uie  Zadorra,  and  seize  on  the 
Bayonne  road.  The  third,  fourth,  seventh,  and  light  divi- 
sions, were  to  advance  in  two  columns  and  attack  Vitoria  in 
front  and  flank,  and  thus  oblige  Jourdan  either  to  come  to  a 
general  engagement,  or  abandon  the  city  and  sacrifice  his 
valuable  convoys. 

At  dawn  of  day,  Joseph  placed  himself  upon  a  height  that 
overlooked  his  right  and  centre.  He  was  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous staff,  and  protected  by  his  own  body-guard.  Welling- 

*  **  Greneral  Morillo,  with  all  lus  roughness  and  his  ignorance,  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  every  thing  English.  Th'i^oughout  the  whok 
coarse  of  his  Tarions  services  daring  the  war,  he  evinced  a  strong  and 
marked  feeling  of  attachment  and  respect  for  the  troops  of  that  coantry. 
He  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  ranks  hy  his  enterprising  courage 
and  cordial  exertion  in  forwarding  every  scheme  or  measure  calculated,  as 
he  conceived,  to  resist  French  domination.  He  had  obtained  considerable 
authority  over  the  division  of  Spaniards  under  his  immediate  orders ;  his 
courage  was  undoubted ;  his  devotion  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  whom 
he  had  long  served,  unbounded.  Under  these  circumstances,  this  officer, 
in  most  respects  a  very  ordinary  man,  became  known  to  the  army,  and 
his  name  identified  with  some  degree  of  distinction." — Leiih  Hay. 
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ton  cKose  an  eminence  in  front  of  the  village  of  Arinez,  com- 
manding the  right  bank  of  the  Zadorra.  and  continued  there, 
observing  through  a  glass  the  progress  of  the  fight,  and  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  his  divisions,  as  calmlj  as  he  would 
have  inspected  their  movements  at  a  review. 

The  attack  commenced  by  Hill's  division  moving  soon  after 
daylight  by  the  Miranda  road,  and  the  detaching  of  Morillo's 
Spanish  corps  to  carry  the  heights  of  La  Puebla,  and  drive  in 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  hitter  task  was  a  difficult 
one,  as  the  ground  rose  abruptly  from  the  valley,  and  towering 
to  a  considerable  height,  presented  a  sheer  ascent,  that  at  first 
sight  appeared  almost  impracticable. 

The  Spaniards,  with  great  difiiculty,  although  unopposed, 
reached  the  summit ;  and  there,  among  rocks  and  broken 
ground,  became  sharply  engaged  with  the  French  left.  Per- 
ceiving that  they  were  unable  to  force  the  enemy  from  the 
heights.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  advanced  a  British  brigade  to  Mo- 
rillo's assistance ;  while,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  flank, 
Jourdan  detached  troops  from  his  centre  to  support  the  divi- 
sion that  held  La  Puebla.  A  fierce  and  protracted  combat 
ensued — the  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe — ^and  Colonel  Ca- 
dogan  fell  at  the  head  of  his  brigade.  But  gradually  and 
steadily  the  British  gained  ground  ;  and  while  the  eyes  of  both 
armies  were  turned  upon  the  combatants  and  the  possession  of 
the  heights  seemed  doubtful  still,  the  eagle  glance  of  Wel- 
lington discovered  the  forward  movement  of  the  Highland 
tartans,  and  he  announced  to  his  stafl*,  that  La  Puebla  was 
carried.* 

The  village  of  Sabijana  was  the  next  object  of  attack — and 
a  brigade  of  the  second  division  stormed  it  after  a  short  but  de- 
termined resistance.  As  that  village  covered  the  left  of  their 
line,  the  French  made  many  efforts  to  recover  its  possession ;  but 
it  was  most  gallantly  retained  until  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
allies  moved  up,  and  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  line  became 
general. 

While  Sabijana  was  repeatedly  assaulted,  the  light  division 
was  formed  in  close  columns  under  cover  of  some  broken 
ground,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river.     The  hussar 

♦  '•  The  Bivoiiac." 
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brigade,  dismonnied,  were  on  the  left ;  and  the  foniih  diviaioa 
in  position  on  the  right,  waiting  the  signal  for  advancing.  The 
heavy  cavalry  formed  a  reserve  to  the  centre,  in  event  of  its 
requiring  support  before  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  had 
come  up  ;  and  the  first  and  fifth,  with  a  Spanish  and  Porta- 
guese  corps,  were  detached  to  occupy  the  road  to  San  Sebas- 
tian, and  thus  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat. 

Presently,  an  opening  cannonade  upon  the  left  announced 
that  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  engaged,  and  Lord  Dalhousie 
notified  his  arrival  with  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  at 
Mendonza.  The  moment  for  a  grand  movement  had  come — 
Lord  Wellington  saw  and  seized  the  crisis  of  the  day,  and 
ordered  a  general  attack  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  French 
position. 

The  light  division  moved  forward  under  cover  of  a  thicket, 
and  placed  itself  opposite  the  enemy's  right  centre,  about  two 
hundred  paces  from  the  bridge  of  Yilloses — ^and  on  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  signsd  was  given  to  advance.  At  this 
critical  moment  an  intelligent  Spaniard  opportunely  came  up, 
and  announced  that  one  of  the  bridges  was  undefended.  The 
mistake  was  quickly  seized  upon.  A  brigade,  led  by  the  first 
rifles,  crossed  it  at  a  run — and,  without  any  loss,  established 
itself  in  a  deep  ravine,  where  it  was  completely  protected  from 
the  enemy 6  cannonade. 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  operations  which 
followed.  The  light  division  carried  the  bridge  of  Nanclaus, 
and  the  fourth  that  of  Tres  Puentes  ;  the  divisions  of  Picton 
and  Dalhousie  followed,  and  the  battle  became  general.  The 
passage  of  the  river — ^the  movement  of  glittering  masses 
from  right  to  left,  far  as  the  eye  could  range— the  deafening 
roar  of  cannon — ^the  sustained  fusilade  of  infantry — all  was 
grand  and  imposing ;  while  the  English  cavalry,  displayed  in 
glorious  sunshine  and  formed  in  line  to  support  the  columns, 
completed  a  spectacle,  grand  and  magnificent  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  Zadorra,  Colville's  brigade 
became  seriously  engaged  with  a  strong  French  corps,  and 
gallantly  defeated  it  Pressing  on  with  characteristic  impe- 
tuosity, and  without  halting  to  correct  the  irregularity  a  recent 
and  successful  struggle  had  occasioned,  the  brigade  encountered 
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on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  two  lines  of  French  infantry  regularly 
drawn  up,  and  prepared  to  receive  their  assailants.  For  a 
moment  the  result  was  regarded  with  considerable  apprehen- 
sion, and  means  actually  adopted  for  sustaining  the  brigade, 
when — as  that  event  seemed  inevitable — it  should  be  repulsed 
by  the  enemy.  But  valour  overcame  every  disadvantage,  and 
the  perfect  formation  of  the  French  could  not  withstand  the 
dashing  onset  of  the  assailants.  Their  rush  was  irresistible — 
on  went  these  daring  soldiers,  ^^  sweeping  before  them  the  for- 
midable array  that,  circumstanced  as  they  were,  appeared  cal- 
culated to  produce  annihilation." 

While  the  combined  movements  of  the  different  divisions 
were  thus  in  every  place  successful,  the  attack  on  the  village 
of  Arinez  failed,  and  the  88th  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to 
storm  it.  Here,  the  French  fought  desperately — and  here 
alone,  the  fortune  of  the  day  wavered  for  a  moment.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  village  was  de- 
fended ;  but,  under  a  severe  fire.  Lord  Wellington  in  person 
directed  a  fresh  assault.  The  45th  and  74th  ascended  the 
height;  the  French  were  fairly  forced  out  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  Arinez,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  was  won. 

Meanwhile  the  flank  movements  on  Gamarra  Mayor  and 
Abechuco  were  effected  with  splendid  success.  Both  villages, 
having  bridges  across  the  river,  were  filled  with  troops  and 
vigorously  defended.  Gamarra  Mayor  was  stormed  with  the 
bayonet  by  Oswald's  division  without  firing  a  shot ;  and,  under 
cover  of  the  artillery,  Halket's  German  light  infantry,  and 
Bradford's  Portuguese  ca9adores,  advanced  against  Abechuco. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gallant  than  their  assault — ^the  French 
were  dislodged  from  the  village  with  heavy  loss,  and  the 
bridges  left  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  victors. 

The  whole  of  the  enemy's  first  line  were  now  driven  back, 
but  they  retired  in  perfect  order,  and  re-forming  close  to  Vi- 
toria,  presented  an  imposing  front,  protected  by  nearly  one 
hundred  pieces  of  artiUery.  A  tremendous  fire  checked  the 
advance  of  the  left  centre ;  and  the  storm  of  the  guns  on  both 
sides  raged  with  unabated  fury  for  an  hour.  Yitoria,  although 
80  near  the  combatants,  was  hidden  from  view  by  the  dense 
smoke — while  volley  after  volley  from  the  French  infantry 
thinned,  though  it  could  not  shake,  Picton's  ^'  fighting  third." 
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It  was  a  desperate  and  final  effort.  The  allies  were  ad* 
yancing  in  beautif  al  order ;  while  confusion  was  already  visible 
in  the  enemj^s  ranks,  as  their  left  attempted  to  retire  by  esche- 
lons  of  divisions — a  dangerous  movement  when  badly  executed. 
Presently  the  cannon  were  abandoned,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
French  troops  commenced  a  most  disorderly  retreat  by  the 
road  to  Pamplona. 

*"'  The  sun  was  setting,  and  his  last  rajrs  fell  upon  a  magni- 
ficent spectacle.  Red  masses  of  infantry  were  seen  advancing 
steadily  across  the  plain — the  horse-artillery  at  a  gallop  to  the 
front,  to  open  its  fire  on  the  fugitives — the  hussar  brigade 
charging  by  the  Camino  Real — while  the  second  division, 
having  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  driven  the  enemy  from 
its  front,  was  extending  over  the  heights  upon  the  right  in  line^ 
its  arms  and  appointments  flashing  gloriously,  in  the  fading 
sunshine  of  '  departing  day.'  "* 

Never  had  an  action  been  more  general,  nor  the  attacks  on 
every  part  of  an  extended  position  more  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessful. In  the  line  of  operations  six  bridges  over  the  Zadorra 
were  crossed  or  stormed — that  on  the  road  to  Burgos  enabled 
Lord  Hill  to  pass ;  the  fourth  division  crossed  that  of  Nan- 
clares ;  the  light,  at  Tres  Puentes  ;  Picton  and  Dalhousie  pAssed 
the  river  lower  down ;  while  Lord  Lynedoch  carried  Abechuoo 
and  Gamarra  Mayor,  though  both  were  strongly  fortified,  and 
both  obstinately  defended. 

Driven  completely  through  Vitoria,  the  French  never  made 
an  attempt  to  rally.  The  formation  of  their  army  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  its  disorganization  completed.  Indeed,  no 
defeat  could  have  been  more  decisive — the  dSroute  was  general; 
and  an  army,  at  sunrise  perfect  in  every  arm,  had  become  at 
evening  a  mixed  and  helpless  mob.  Even  at  Ocana  and  Me- 
dellin,  the  raw,  undisciplined,  and  ill-commanded  Spaniards 
had  never  been  more  completely  routed.  Very  few  of  the 
infantry  retained  their  muskets,t  and  many  threw  away  their 

♦  "  The  Bivonac." 

t  "  From  the  number  of  muskets  left  on  the  field,  the  wounded  ir:':rt 
have  been  very  great :   wounded  men  invariably  get  quit  of  every  tlJng 
that  incumbers  their  retreat ;  but  a  musket  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  scci 
whole,  as  the  first  comer  always  snaps  it  across  the  small  of  the  stock. 
— Penhmtiar  Recolleetions* 
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whole  accoutrements  in  order  to  expedite  thm  flight  All 
were  abandoned  to  the  conquerors — and  the  travelling  carriage 
of  the  pseudo-king,  with  his  wardrobe,  plate,  wines,  and  pri- 
vate correspondence,  were  found  among  the  spoils.  Indeed, 
Joseph  himself  narrowly  escaped  from  being  added  to  the  list ; 
for  Captain  Wjndham  made  a  bold  dash  at  ^'  The  Intruder," 
with  a  squadron  of  the  10th  hussars,  and  firing  into  the  coach, 
obliged  him  to  leave  it,  and  ride  off  at  speed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  strong  escort  of  cavahy. 

Night  closed  upon  the  victors  and  the  vanquished — and 
darkness  and  broken  ground  favoured  the  escape  of  battalions 
flying  from  the  field  in  mob-like  disorder,  and  incapable  of 
any  resistance,  had  they  been  overtaken  and  attacked.  Two 
leagues  from  Yitoria,  however,  the  pursuit  was  reluctantly 
given  up, — ^but  the  horse-artillery,  while  a  shot  could  reach 
the  fugitives,  continued  to  harass  the  retreat. 

The  whole  baggage  and  field  equipage  of  three  distinct 
armies  fell,  on  this  occasion,  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  four  hundred  caissons, 
twelve  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  two  millions  of 
musket-cartridges,  with  a  thousand  prisoners,  were  taken. 
The  casualties  on  both  sides  were  heavy.  The  British  lost 
five  hundred  killed,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  wounded ; 
the  Portuguese  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  nine  hundred 
wounded  ;  and  the  Spaniards  eighty-nine  of  the  former,  and 
four  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  latter.  The  French  loss,  of 
course,  was  infinitely  greater ;  and  even  by  their  own  returns 
it  was  admitted  to  amount  to  eight  thousand ;  but,  prisoners 
included,  it  must  have  exceeded  that  number  considerably.* 

*  '*  A  squadron  of  the  Gennan  hnsears,  however,  OTertook  and  engaged 
their  rear-guard,  near  Pamplona :  the  enemy  employed  against  the  hussara 
the  only  long  gun  he  had  remaining ;  the  hussars  forced  back  the  enemy ;  and 
as  the  gun  was  retiring  on  the  high-road,  a  carbine  shot  struck  one  of  the 
horses,  which  becoming  unruly,  the  gun  was  dragged  from  the  causeway 
and  upset.    The  hussars  inmiediatdy  took  possession  of  it.'' 

♦  ♦  *  *  *  * 

**  lie  country  was  too  much  intersected  with  ditches  for  cayalry  to  act 
with  effect  in  a  pursuit ;  and  infantry,  who  moved  in  military  order,  could 
not  at  their  utmost  speed  keep  up  with  a  rout  of  fugitiyes.  Yet,  precipi- 
tate as  their  flight  was,  they  took  great  pains  to  b«ur  off  their  wounded, 
and  dismounted  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  carry  them  on«    And  they  care- 
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On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
roads  for  some  miles  in  the  rear,  exhibited  an  appearanee  it 
seldom  falls  within  human  fortune  to  witness.  There,  lay  the 
wreck  of  a  mighty  army ;  while  plunder,  aoenmulated  during 
the  French  successes,  and  wrulig  from  every  part  of  Spain 
with  unsparing  rapacity,  was  recklessly  abandoned  to  any  who 
^  chose  to  seize  it.  Cannon  and  caissons,  carriages  and  tumbrels^ 
waggons  of  every  description,  were  overturned  or  deserted — 
and  a  stranger  milange  could  not  be  imagined,  than  that 
which  these  enormous  convoys  presented  to  the  eye.  Here, 
was  the  personal  baggage  of  a  King ;  there^  the  scenery  and 
decorations  of  a  theatre.  Munitions  of  war  were  mixed  with 
articles  of  virtu — and  scattered  arms  and  packs,  silks,  embroi- 
dery, plate,  and  jewels,  mingled  together  in  wild  disorder.  One 
waggon  was  loaded  with  money,  another  with  cartridges— while 
wounded  soldiers,  deserted  women,  and  children  of  every  age, 
every  where  implored  assistance,  or  threw  themselves  for  pro- 
tection on  the  humanity  of  the  victors.  Here,  a  lady  was  over- 
taken in  her  carriage — in  the  next  calash  was  an  actress  or 
£lle-de-chambre, — ^while  droves  of  oxen  were  roaming  over 
the  plain,  intermingled  with  an  endless  quantity  of  sheep  and 
goats,  mules  and  horses,  asses  and  cows.  >^ 

That  much  valuable  plunder  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldiery  is  certain ;  but  the  better  portion  fell  to  the  peasantry 
and  camp-followers.  Two  valuable  captures  were  secured — 
a  full  military  chest,  and  the  baton*  of  Marshal  Jourdan. 

Were  not  the  indiscriminating  system  of  spoliation  pursued 
by  the  French  armies  recollected,  the  enormous  collection  of 
plunder  abandoned  at  Vitoria  would  appear  incredible. '^From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  were  bearing  off  some  valuables 
from  the  country  they  had  ov^^n ;  and  even  the  king  himself 
had  not  proved  an  exception — ^for,  rolled  in  the  imperials  of 
his  own  coach,  some  of  the  finest  pictures  from  the  royal  gal- 
folly  endeayoured  to  conceal  their  dead,  stopping  occasionally  to  collect 
them  and  throw  them  into  ditches,  where  they  covered  them  with  bushes. 
Many  such  receptacles  were  found  containing  from  ten  to  twenty  bodies/' 

*  "  It  was  rather  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  covered  with  blue  Telvet, 
on  which  the  imperial  eagles  were  embroidered ;  and  it  had  been  tipped 
with  gold,  but  the  first  finder  had  secured  the  gold  for  himself.  The  case 
was  of  red  morocco,  with  silver  clasps,  and  with  eagles  on  it,  and  at  either 
end  the  marshal's  name  imprinted  in  gold  letters." — 8outhey» 
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leries  were  discoyered.  To  secure  or  fadlitate  their  transport, 
the  J  had  heen  remoyed  from  their  frames,  and  deposited  in  the 
royal  carriage,  no  donht,  destined  to  add  to  the  unriyalled 
collection,  that  hj  similar  means  had  been  abstracted  from  the 
Continent,  and  presented  to  the  Louyre.  Wellington,  how- 
ever, interrupted  the  Spanish  paintings  in  their  transit — and 
thus  sayed  the  trouble  and  formality  of  a  restoration.'^ 

♦  "  The  Bivouac." 
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BATTLES  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 


Joseph  Buonaparte  retreats  into  France. — Pamplona  blockaded,  and  San 
Sebastian  besieged. — Battles  of  the  Pyrenees. 

.  The  disordered  state  in  which  the  French  army  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  Pamplona,  rendered  it  adyisable  to  forbid 
them  entrance,  and  their  retreat  was  necessarily  continued. 
Graham,  with  the  left  corps  of  the  allies,  had  endeayoured  to 
cut  off  Foy ;  but,  though  he  failed  in  effecting  it,  he  forced 
him,  after  abandoning  Tolosa,  to  cross  the  frontier.  Hill's 
corps  followed  the  French  on  the  Pamplona  road ;  and  another 
part  of  his  army  was  detached  by  Lord  "Wellington  against 
Clausel  by  Logrono,  while  a  second  corps  moyed  rapidly  on 
Tudela  to  interrupt  his  retreat.  By  marching  on  Zaragossa, 
Clausel  retired  into  France  by  the  pass  of  Jaca ;  but,  in  this 
hasty  operation,  he  lost  all  his  artillery,  and  was  obliged  to 
abandon  a  redoubt  with  its  garrison,  which  some  time  after- 
wards fell  into  Mina's  hands.  Pancorba  surrendered  to 
O'Donel,  and  Passages  to  Longa ;  Castro  and  Gueteria  were 
evacuated ;  and  south  of  the  Ebro,  every  post,  one  after  the 
other,  was  yielded  to  the  Spaniards. 

Successes  followed  the  march  of  the  allies.  Suchet  retired 
from  Valencia  on  the  6th  of  July ;  and  Joseph  Buonaparte 
was  driven  from  the  valley  of  San  Estevan  on  the  7th  by  Hill 
and  Lord  Dalhousie— the  first  marching  by  the  pass  of  Lanz^ 
while  the  other  turned  the  right  of  the  enemy. 

"Wellington  was  now  in  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Py- 
renees ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  two  months  had  moved  his 
victorious  army  across  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  changed 
his  cantonments  from  the  frontier  of  Portugal  to  a  position  in 
the  Pyrenees,  from  which  he  looked  down  upon  the  southern 
proyinoes  of  France. 
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Napoleon  received  intelligence  of  Lord  Wellington's  sne- 
cesses  with  feelings  of  nndissembled  anger  and  surprise.  To 
recorer  the  line  of  the  Ebro  was  his  instant  determination — 
for  he  knew  the  dangerous  effect  the  presence  of  a  British 
army  on  the  frontier  of  ^'  beautiful  France"  must  of  necessity 
produce.  Marshal  Soult  was,  therefore,  specially  despatched 
from  Germany  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  beaten 
army,  and,  if  possible,  restore  its  fallen  fortunes.* 

Wellington  foresaw  the  coming  storm,  and  turned  his  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  reduction  of  Pamplona  and  San 
Sebastian.  From  the  strength  of  the  former,  and  the  excel- 
lent condition  of  its  defences,  the  allied  commander  decided 
on  a  blockade ;  and  it  was  accordingly  closely  inyested  by 
General  Hill.  Redoubts  were  thrown  up  within  fiflbeen 
hundred  yards  of  the  place,  armed  with  the  cannon  taken  at 
Vitoria  —  and  to  the  Spanish  army  under  O'Donel  the 
conduct  of  the  blockade  was  entrusted. 

Graham,  with  his  corps  augmented  to  ten  thousand  men, 

*  lake  the  tidings  of  Mamiont's  disaster  at  Salamanca,  the  news  of 
Joseph's  defeat  reached  Napoleon  at  a  crisis,  when  a  lost  battle  was  a 
calamity  indeed.  With  him,  everj  previous  armistice  had  obtained  con- 
cessions; and,  had  Vitoria  terminated  differently,  battles,  in  no  way 
decisive,  might  from  a  fortunate  success  in  Spain,  have  produced  results 
similar  to  Siose  of  Marengo^  Austerlitz,  and  Jena.  With  ominous 
rapidity,  the  intelligence  reached  every  European  court  that  Joseph  had 
been  driven  from  his  throne,  and  Wellington  overlooked  the  fields  of 
Fhmoe — ^and  none  could  gainsay  it->a  conqueror.  With  what  astonish- 
ment these  tidings  were  received,  those  immediately  round  the  person  of 
Napoleon  have  since  narrated.  Nothing  could  be  more  humiliating — 
nothing,  the  time  considered,  more  ruinous.  His  brother  no  longer 
prosecuted  the  war  in  Spain,  but,  defeated  and  shaken  in  confidence,  had 
sought  shelter  in  the  plains  of  Gascony.  *'  Accustomed  as  he  had  been 
to  receive  reports  from  the  Peninsula  little  calculated  to  give  satisfaction, 
or  to  confirm  his  impression  of  the  invincible  qualities  of  those  troops 
•which  he  had  personally  ever  led  to  certain  victory,  so  extensive  and 
alarming  a  reverse  as  that  now  made  known  must  have  been  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  disastrous ;  but  with  all  the  promptitude  of  a  person  bom  to 
oommand,  instead  of  yielding  to  gloomy  circumstances,  he  issued  orders 
for  a  bold  effort  Co  counteract  the  tide  of  war,  to  recover  the  ground  lost 
by  Vitoria,  and  to  awaken  to  energy,  as  he  concdved,  the  dormant  spirit 
of  his  soldiers.  Troops  marched  from  the  interior  to  reinforce,  artillery 
from  the  depdts  completed  the  equipment,  and  the  marshal  Duke  ot 
Dalmatiarwas  entrusted  with  full  powers  to  conduct  the  renewed  hostili- 
ties, and  retrieve  the  errors  of  his  predeoessors.*' — Leith  Hay, 
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was  directed  to  besiege  San  Sebastian ;  and  on  the  1  lib  of 
July,  be  sat  down  before  tbe  place. 

San  Sebastian  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  its  western  defences 
washed  by  the  sea,  and  its  eastern  by  tbe  river  Ummea,  which 
at  high  water  rises  several  feet  above  the  base  of  the  escarp 
wall.  A  bold  and  rocky  height,  called  Monte  Orgullo,  rises 
at  the  extreme  point  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land — and  on  its 
summit  stands  the  citadel  of  La  Mota. 

Eight  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  land-front,  the  con- 
vent of  San  Bartolemeo,  with  a  redoubt  and  circular  field- 
work,  were  garrisoned.  These  advanced  posts  were  strongly 
fortified — and,  as  it  was  determined  to  breach  the  eastern  vndl 
and  storm  it  afterwards  at  low  water,  when  the  receding  tide 
should  permit  an  advance  by  the  left  of  the  Urumea,  it  became 
necessary,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
the  convent. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  guns  in  battery  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  San  Bartolemeo;  and  by  the  next  day  the  walls  of 
the  building  were  injured  considerably.  Another  battery,* 
erected  beyond  the  Urumea,  fired  with  equal  success  upon  the 
bastion ;  and  on  the  17th  both  works  were  carried  by  assault. 
Batteries,  armed  with  thirty-two  siege  guns  and  howitzers, 
opened  on  the  town  wall  from  the  sandhills ;  and  on  the  25th 
two  breaches  were  effected,  one  of  thirty  yards  extent,  and 


*  **  Here  a  battery  was  erected ;  the  covered-way  to  it  passed  throngh 
the  convent,  and  the  battery  itself  was  constructed  in  a  thickly-peopled 
burial-ground. 

**  A  more  ghastly  drcumsMnce  can  seldom  have  occurred  in  war,  for 
coffins  and  corpses,  in  all  stages  of  decay,  were  exposed  when  the  soil  was 
thrown  up  to  form  a  defence  against  the  fire  from  the  town,  and  were 
used,  indeed,  in  the  deftnces ;  and  when  a  shell  burst  there  it  brought 
down  the  liying  and  4iie  dead  together. 

**  An  officer  was  giving  his  orders  when  a  shot  struck  the  edge  of  the 
trenches  tlbme  him  ;  two  coffins  slipped  down  upon  him  with  the  sand, 
the  coffins  broke  in  their  fell,  the  bodies  rolled  with  him  for  some  distance, 
md  when  he  recovered  he  saw  that  they  had  been  women  of  some  rank, 
for  they  were  richly  attired  in  black  velvet,  and  their  long  hair  hung  about 
their  shoulders  and  their  livid  faces. 

''  Tbe  soldiers,  in  the  scarcity  of  firewood,  being  nothing  nice,  broke  up 
coffins  for  fuel  with  which  to  dress  their  food,  leaving  the  bodies  exposed ; 
and,  till  the  hot  sun  had  dried  up  these  poor  insulted  remains  of  humanityi 
the  stench  was  as  dreadful  as  the  sight.'' 
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tbe  other  of  ten.     A  mine  was  also  driven  under  the  g]acii 
and  at  its  explosion  was  the  appointed  signal  for  an  assault 
upon  the  breaches.* 

At  first  the  astounding  noise  distracted  the  garrison,  and 
enabled  the  advance  of  both  storming  parties  to  gain  the 
breaches;  but  the  Fi-ench  recovered  from  their  panic,  and 
poured  such  a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  on  the  assailants, 
that  the  breach  wajs  heaped  with  dead  and  dying,  and  the 
allies  were  driven  back  to  the  trenches  with  a  loss  of  above 
six  hundred  men. — ^The  loss  of  the  British,  from  the  7th  to 
the  27th  of  July,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  four  killed, 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  wounded,  and  three  hundred 
missing. 

This  severe  repulse,  added  to  the  certain  intelligence  that 
Soult  was  preparing  to  strike  a  grand  blow,  induced  Lord 
Wellington  to  issue  immediate  orders  to  raise  the  siege. 

Circumstances,  indeed,  rendered  that  step  unavoidable. 
The  French  were  already  in  motion — Soult  had  forced  the 
passes  on  the  right,  penetrated  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  was  marching  to  relieve  Pamplona. 

Lord  Wellington  had  a  most  extensive,  and,  consequently, 
a  very  difficult  position  to  defend, — ^his  corps  d'amUe  cover- 
ing an  extent  of  country  extending,  from  fiank  to  flank,  over 
sixty  miles  of  mountains,  without  lateral  communications,  or 
the  means  of  holding  a  disposable  reserve  in  the  rear  of  passes, 
all  of  which  must  be  defended,  as  the  loss  of  one  would  render 
the  defence  of  the  others  unavailing. 

After  issuing  a  spirited  proclamation  t  to  his  army,  Soult 

*  The  peninsular  sieges  were  always  remarkable  for  displays  of  personal 
intrepidity  and  adventure.  On  the  21st,  in  carrying  a  parallel  across  the 
isthmus,  the  pipe  of  a  ruined  aqueduct  was  accidentally  laid  bare.  It 
opened  on  a  long  drain,  four  feet  in  length,  and  tiiree  feet  wide. 
'*  Through  this  dangerous  opening  Lieutenant  Reid  of  the  engineers,  a 
young  and  zealous  officer,  crept  even  to  the  counterscarp  of  the  horn- 
work,  and  finding  the  passage  there  closed  by  a  door,  returned  without 
an  accident.  Thirty  barrels  of  powder  were  placed  in  this  drain  and  eight 
feet  was  stopped  with  sand-bags,  thus  forming  a  globe  of  compression 
designed  to  blow,  as  through  a  tube,  so  much  rubbish  over  the  counter- 
scarp as  might  fill  the  narrow  ditch  of  the  horn-work.'^ — Napier, 

f  '*  Marshal  Soult  issued  a  proclamation  in  imitation  of  those  spirit- 
stirring  productions  by  which  Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  call  forth  the 
enthuiiastic  admiration  of  his  soldiers ;  but  the  essential  quality  calculated 
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lost  no  time  in  commencing  operations.  His  corps  bad  been 
organized  anew,  strongly  reinforced,  and  strengthened  in  eveiy 
arm,  and  more  particularly  in  artillery.  To  relieve  Pamplona, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  passes  of  Maya  and  Boo- 
cesvalles ;  and  accordingly,  the  French  marshal  suddenly 
assembled  the  wings  of  his  army  and  a  division  of  the  centre, 
at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port ;  while  D'Erlon,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  corps,  concentrated  at  Espaletta. 

By  feints  npon  the  smaller  passes  of  Espagne  and  Lereta, 
D'Erlon  masked  his  real  attempt,  which  was  to  be  made  upon 
that  of  Maya,  by  a  monntain  path  from  Espaletta.  From 
several  suspicious  appearances  an  attack  was  dreaded  by  the 
allies,  and  some  light  companies  had  been  ordered  up — ^and, 
with  the  pickets,  they  were  assailed  at  noon  in  snch  force,* 
that,  though  supported  by  the  3  4th,  50th,  and  92nd,  they 
Were  driven  back  on  a  height  communicating  with  Elchalar 
when,  reinforced  by  Barnes's  brigade  of  the  seventh  division, 
they  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  attack  and  holding  their 
ground  again.t 


to  g^ve  effect  was  wanting.  When  the  emperor,  bj  the  roll  of  the  dmm, 
called  attention  to  his  emphatic  words,  the  troops  knew  that  he  woulif 
fulfil  the  promise  of  leading  them  to  victory,  and  that  knowledge  gave 
effect  to  the  concise  but  brilliant  announcement  of  his  intentions,  and 
what  he  expected  from  them.  When  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  proclama- 
tion appeared,  it  was  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  promising  more  than  be 
could  pet  form,  and  as  such  was  received  by  those  to  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately  addressed."— Xet/A  Hay. 

*'  He  himself  had  been  repulsed  by  a  far  inferior  British  force  at 
Coruna  ;  had  been  driven  from  Oporto,  and  defeated  in  the  bloody  field 
of  Albuera.  He  was  addressing  men  who  had  been  beaten  at  Vimiera, 
beaten  at  Talavera,  beaten  at  Busaco,  beaten  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  routed 
at  Salamunca,  and  scattered  like  sheep  at  Vitoria.  They  had  been  driven 
from  Lisbon  into  France ;  and  yet  the  general  who  had  so  often  been 
baffled  addressed  this  language  to  the  very  troops  who  had  been  so  often 
and  so  signally  defeated  \"—Southey, 

*  In  fact,  the  picket  was  surprised — the  advanced  videts  npon  a  height 
in  its  front  having  been  overpowered  by  the  heat,  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
thus  allowed  the  French  to  approach  the  picket  without  giving  an  alarm. 

f  *'  The  French  gained  ground  until  six  o'clock,  for  the  British,  shrank 
in  numbers,  also  wanted  ammunition,  and  a  part  of  the  82nd,  under 
Major  Fitzgerald,  were  forced  to  roll  down  stones  ta  defend  the  rocks  on 
which  they  were  posted.  In  this  desperate  condition  Stewart  was  apoa 
the  point  of  abandoning  the  mountain  entirely,  when  a  brigade  of  Uie  7tk 
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The  aflkir  was  very  saDgainarj.  One  wing  of  tbe  92nd 
was  nearly  cut  to  pieces.  All  the  regiments  engaged  faigblj 
distinguished  themseWes,  and  the  82nd  in  particular.  The 
allies  lost  nearly  two  thousand  men,  and  fonr  pieces  of  artillery. 

Sonlt's  adyance  on  Roncesvalles  was  made  in  imposing 
force;  but  his  movements  were  foreseen,  and  tbe  necessary 
dispositions  had  been  made  for  defeating  them.  General  Byng, 
who  commanded,  sent  Morillo's  Spanish  dirision  to  observe 
the  road  of  Arbaicete,  by  which  the  pass  of  Maya  might 
hare  been  turned  on  the  right ;  and  descending  the  heights, 
placed  his  own  brigade  in  a  position  by  which  that  important 
road  might  be  covered  more  effectually.  Soult,  however,  di- 
rected his  true  attack  upon  the  left.  Cole  was  overpowered 
and  driven  back — ^b«it  the  fusilier  brigade  sustained  him — and 
the  attack  throughout  being  met  with  steady  gallantry,  was 
eventually  defeated. 

On  Byng's  division  the  French  marshal  directed  his  next 
effort ;  and  with  a  force  so  superior,  that,  though  obstinately 
resisted,  it  proved  successful,  so  far  as  it  obliged  the  weak  bri- 
gades of  the  English  general  to  fall  back  upon  the  mountains, 
and  abandon  the  Arbaicete  road,  while  Morillo's  Spaniards 
were  driven  on  the  fourth  division.  Necessarily  the  whole  fell 
back  at  night- fall,  and  took  a  position  in  front  of  Zubiri. 

Picton's  division  united  with  the  fourth  next  morning,  and 
both  fell  leisurely  back  as  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  advanced. 
Picton  continued  retiring  on  the  27th,  and  that  evening  took 
a  position  in  front  of  Pamplona  to  cover  the  blockade.  General 
Hill  having  already  fallen  back  on  Irurita. 

Nearly  at  this  time  Lord  Wellington  had  come  up ;  putting 
in  motion  the  several  corps  which  lay  in  his  route  to  the  scene 
of  action — ^and  at  one  end  of  a  mountain  village  he  pencilled 
a  despatch,  as  a  French  detachment  had  entered  by  the  other.* 

dirisioii,  commanded  by  General  Barnes,  arrived  from  Echallar,  and  that 
officer,  charging  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment,  drove  the  French  back 
to  the  Maya  ridge." — Napier, 

*  Riding  at  fiill  speed,  he  reached  the  village  of  Sorauren,  and  his 
eagle-glance  detected  ClanseFs  column  in  march  along  the  ridge  of 
Zabaldica.  Convinced  that  the  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Lanz  must  be 
intercepted  by  this  movement,  he  sprang  from  his  saddle,  and  pencilled  a 
note  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  directing  the  troops  to  take  the  road  to 
Oricain,  and  gain  the  rear  of  Cole's  position.    The  scene  that  followed 
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Having  despatched  the  order,  he  galloped  to  the  place  where 
Picton  s  divisions  were  drawn  up — the  third,  on  the  right,  in 
front  of  Haarte,  ^nd  extending  to  the  heights  of  Olaz — and  the 
fourth,  with  Byng's  and  Campheirs  brigades,  formed  on  the 
left ;  their  right  on  the  road  from  Roncesvalles  to  Zubiii,  and 
the  left  commanding  that  from  Ostis  to  Pamplona.  The  reserve 
was  formed  of  the  corps  of  Morillo  and  O'Donel — while,  on 
the  only  ground  on  which  cavalry  could  act,  the  British  dra- 
goons were  formed  tinder  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton. 

Soult  had  occupied  the  high  grounds  in  the  front  of  those 
held  by  the  allies — and  in  the  evening  he  made  an  effort  to 
possess  a  hill  occupied  by  a  Portuguese  and  Spanish  brigade  on 
the  right  of  the  fourth  division.  These  troops  steadily  resisted 
the  attack — and,  supported  by  a  British  and  Spanish  regiment, 
repulsed  the  French,  until  darkness  ended  the  firing  on  both 
sides 

Pack's  division  came  up  on  the  28th,  and  took  a  position  in 
the  rear  of  the  fourth  division,  covering  the  valley  of  the 


was  highly  interesting.  "  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  the  only  staff-oflScer 
who  had  kept  up  with  him,  galloped  widi  these  orders  out  of  Sorauren  by 
one  road,  the  French  light  cavalry  dashed  in  by  another,  and  the  English 
general  rode  alone  up  the  mountain  to  reach  his  troops.  One  of 
Campbell's  Portuguese  battalions  first  descried  himr  ai^d  raised  a  cry  of 
joy,  and  the  shrill  clamour  caught  up  by  the  next  regiments  swelled  as  it 
run  along  the  line  into  that  stem  and  appalling  shout  which  the  British 
soldier  is  wont  to  give  upon  the  edge  of  battle,  and  which  no  enemy  ever 
heard  unmoved.  Lord  Wellington  suddenly  stopped  in  a  conspicuous 
place ;  he  desired  that  both  armies  should  know  he  was  there ;  and  a 
double  spy  who  was  present  pointed  out  Soult,  then  so  near  tha^  his  fea- 
tures could  be  plainly  distinguished.  The  English  general,  it  is  said» 
fixed  his  eyes  attentively  upon  this  formidable  man,  and  speaking  as  if  to 
himself,  said, '  Yonder  is  a  great  commander,  but  he  it  a  cautious  one, 
and  will  delay  his  attack  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  cheers  s  thai 
will  give  time  for  the  6th  division  to  arrive,  and  I  shall  beat  him,  *  And 
certain  it  is  that  the  French  general  made  no  serious  attack  that  day/' — 
Napier, 

Twelve  British  regiments  were  embattled  on  the  Pyrenees  who  had 
fdught  at  Talavera ;  and  there  were  present  not  a  few  who  might  recall  an 
incident  to  memory,  that  would  present  a  striking  but  amusing  contrast, 
Cuesta,  examining  his  battle  ground  four  years  before  in  lumbering  state, 
seated  in  an  unwieldly  coach,  and  drawn  by  dght  pampered  mules; 
Wellington,  on  an  English  hunter,  dashing  from  post  to  post  at  headlong 
speed,  and  at  a  pace  that  distanced  the  best  mouxited  of  his  8ta£^ 
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Lanz.  The  village  of  Soranren  in  their  front  was  held  by  the 
French ;  from  which,  in  considerable  force,  they  moved  for* 
ward,  and  attacked  the  sixth  division.  Bnt  this  movement 
was  exposed  to  a  flanking  fire,  that  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire 
after  suffering  a  serious  loss.  On  the  left  of  the  division,  a 
regiment  of  Portuguese  ca^adores  was  driven  back  by  a  si* 
multaneous  attack — ^bnt  Ross's  brigade  came  rapidly  forward, 
and  completely  repulsed  the  French,  On  the  right,  a  renewed 
effort  partially  succeeded,  as  the  Spanish  regiments  were  de- 
forced ;  but  the  40th  came  to  the  charge,  and  cleared  the  hill 
of  the  enemy. 

The  French  marshal's  efforts  had  been  directed  against  the 
whole  of  the  height  held  by  the  fourth  division.  In  almost  all 
he  was  repelled — ^but  on  the  right  of  the  brigade  of  Ross, 
Soult  was  for  a  time  successful — and  Campbell  s  Portuguese 
regiments,  unable  to  bear  the  furious  and  sustained  attack,  lost 
ground,  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  establish  a  strong  body  of 
troops  within  the  allied  position.  Of  necessity.  General  Ross, 
having  his  flank  turned,  immediately  fell  back.  Wellington 
saw  the  crisis,  and  the  27th  and  48th  were  directed  to  recover 
the  ground  with  the  bayonet.  Ross  moved  forward  in  sup- 
port,— a  brilliant  and  bloody  struggle  terminated  in  the  total 
repulse  of  the  French  division,  which  with  severe  loss,  was 
precipitately  driven  from  the  height  it  had  with  such  difliculty 
gained.  At  this  period  of  the  fight,  Pack's  brigade  advanced 
up  the  hill.  The  French  gave  up  further  efforts  on  the  posi- 
tion,— and  a  long,  sanguinary,  and  determined  contest  ter- 
minated. 

The  fourth  division  in  this  affair  had  been  most  gloriously 
distinguished.  The  bayonet,  in  every  trying  exigency,  was 
resorted  to — ^the  charges  were  frequent — ^and  some  regiments, 
the  fusiliers  (7th  and  2drd),  with  the  20th  and  40th,  repeat- 
edly checked  an  advance,  or  recovered  lost  ground,  by  ^'  steel 
alone." 

Hill's  division  had  marched  by  Lanz,  and  Lord  DaJhousie 
from  San  Estevan  on  Lizasso,  and  reached  it  on  the  28th — 
while  the  seventh  division  moved  to  Marcelain,  and  covered 
the  Pamplona  road.  Soult,  fEiiiing  in  his  efforts  on  the  front 
of  the  position,  determined  to  attack  Hill's  corps,  turn  the  left 
of  the  allies,  and  thus  relieve  Pamplona. 
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D'Erlon  had  leaohed  Ostiz  on  the  29tli,  and  Soult  detacM 
a  division  from  his  own  position  to  strengthen  him.  Diiriii| 
the  night  of  the  29th,  he  crossed  the  Lanz,  and  occupied  thf 
heights  in  front  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  divisions — and  witl^- 
drawing  the  corps  hitherto  posted  opposite  the  third  £ng]ifli 
division,  his  lefib  wing  closed  in  on  the  main  position  of  fU 
mountain,  directly  in  front  of  the  fourth  division.  D'Erloti^ 
corps,  now  considerahly  strengthened,  commuuicated  bj  the! 
right  of  the  Lanz  with  the  heights  occupied  by  their  left. 
These  dispositions  of  the  French  marshal  were  at  ouce 
netrated  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  he  decided  on  driving 
enemy  from  the  main  position,  which,  from  its  importance, 
verv  strongly  occupied. 

rictou,  crossing  the  heights  from  which  the  French  corp$j 
had  been  recently  withdrawn,  turned  the  left  of  their 
tion  on  the  road'  to  Roncesvalles,  while  Lord  Dalhoi 
advanced  against  the  heights  in  front  of  the  seventh  di' 
sion,  and  gained  their  right  flank.  Packenham,  with  the  si: 
division,  turned  the  village  of  Sorauren,  and,  assisted 
Byng's  brigade,  carried  that  of  Ostiz.  These  flank  movemeL 
were  executed  with  admirable  rapidity,  and  enabled  Cole^  widi| 
part  of  the  fourth  division,  to  assault  the  front  of  the  enem/l^ 
position.  His  attack  succeeded.  The  French  gave  way,— i 
noble  chain  of  posts  was  forced  on  every  side,  as  well  by  tfaj 
dashing  gallantly  of  the  troops  as  the  excellent  dispositions  w 
their  leader.  i 

The  French  had  endeavoured  to  outflank  General  Hill ;  IhiI^ 
Pringle's  brigade  manceuvred  on  the  heights  above  the  M 
Zarza  road,  and  as  the  enemy  extended  by  the  right,  thej^' 
observed  a  parallel  direction.  During  these  movements  fiow- 
attacks  were  frequently  and  furiously  made,  and  always  re- 
pulsed by  the  bayonet.  Sir  Rowland  steadily  maintained  mi 
position  behind  Lizasso,  until  a  strong  corps,  detached  l^f 
D'Erlon,  succeeded  in  filing  round  the  left  flank  of  the  Briti»# 
brigades.  No  result  of  any  importance  ensued — ^for  Hill  l»*J 
surely  retired  on  a  mountain  position  at  Eguarras,  a  mile  0. 
the  rear,  and  every  attempt  made  by  d'Erlon  to  dislodge  M*. 
proved  a  fiiilure. 

That  night,  Soult,  discomfited  in  his  numerous  and  well-  ■ 
sustained  attacks  on  every  position  of  the  allied  lines,  fell  ba^l^ 
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pid  was  yigorondj  pnisned  by  his  opponent.*    Two  divisions 
irere  oyertaken  at  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria,  and  brought  to 

Edon.  Although  meet  formidablj  posted,  they  were  driven 
»m  their  ground  by  the  second  and  seventh  divisions — ^while 
another  point,  Banies's  brigade  made  a  daring  and  suooessful 
ttack  on  a  corps  of  mnch  superior  strength,  formed  in  a  ditfi- 
|dt  position. 

r  Wellington  continued  the  pursuit  to  Imrita,  the  French 
letiring  rapidly  towards  the  frontier,  from  whence  they  had 
p  confidently  advanced,  and  on  which  they  were  as  promptly 
'to  recede.  In  their  retreat  through  the  valley  of  the 
the  enemy's  loss  in  prisoners  and  baggage  was  con- 
ierable.     A  large  convoy  was  taken  at  Elizondo,  and  on  the 

*  "  On  the  31st  of  July,  Sovilt  ocmthnied  retreating,  while  fire  Britidi 

08  pressed  the  pursuit  vigoroosly  bv  RoDcesVaUes,   Mayo,  and 

Maria.    Notbii^  could  equal  the  mstiess  of  the  enemy, — they 

i  completely  worn  down  ;  and,  fiitigued  and  disheartened  as  they  were, 
( only  wonder  is,  that  multitude  did  not  perish  in  the  wild  and  rugged 

Beg  through  which  they  were  obliged  to  retire.     Although  rather  in  the 

r  of  some  of  the  columns,  tiie  British  li^  brigades  were  ordered  fn*- 
^1^  to  orertalEe  the  ent^my  ;  and^  wherevtsr  they  came  up,  bring  thism  to 
immediate  action.  At  midnight  the  bivouacs  were  abaodoniHl^ — ^the  divi- 
ioD  marcbed, — and^  after  nineteen  houra'  continued  eiertionn,  during 
Tbich  time  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles  was  traversedT  ffver  Alpine 
leigiitB  and  H>*ds  ru^gied  and  difficult  beyond  detscHption,  the  enemy  were 
ot'Ettaken  and  attacked.  A  shorty  but  smart  affair,  enfluedi.  To  citricate 
^tail  of  tlie  colutnh,  and  euable  the  wounded  ta  get  away,  tbe  French 
•^ireff  a  portion  of  their  pear-guard  across  the  river.  The  rifles  ijistantly 
itaflted  the  reinforcement  j — a  gene  nil  fusilade  coiumenced,  aud  Cf)iitinuea 
^1  night  put  an  end  to  the  affair,  when  the  enemy  retreated  otcf  th^ 
mA^  of  Vanii,  and  the  Bntifb  pickets  took  possesj^ion  of  it.  Both  T  ' 
kst  DiMiy  meuj  and  a  large  itortion  of  French  baggage  fell  into  1 
rf  Ik  pmautng  force,  who  had  moved  by  St.  Elstevan, 

"That  night  the  British  light  troops  lay  upon  the  grouni^ 
"X^ming  mored  forward  at  daybreak.  Debouching  throupl 
Vem,  the  Mil  of  Santa  Barbara  was  crossed  by  the  «?con  *^J 
t^  Hfies  carried  the  heights  of  Echalar,  which  the  ^^"'f 
^m^  determined  to  maintain.  As  the  monntai -^  ^  ^°'*P  j^^,^.,  ., 
athiclt  fogt  the  firing  had  a  strange  appe^^rance  to  ,  (uA,lrt  wi'ir-^-'i  it 
from  the  Talley,  occasional  flashea  only  being  see  aadfl  is  «•***'  ,  ,^ 
repeated  by  a  hundr^  echoes.     At  twflight  tb  f  ^'='\  ^^^"^^     '  rf 

^  E're  dmen  m  ;  but  Icmg  after  darkness  fell,  t^  «»^^  ^'t     J '' 
ticivedi  until,  Bfler  a  few  spattcriTig  shots,  a*^t  »  1^"E^^  %n  ^  -,r.i^. 

ind  told  that  the  bist  of  the  enemy  had"  ^  i0*^  Itli   iM 

ihaiMkued  the  M^  to  their  B^aiknU-"-  0Ktm^^^' 
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D'Erlon  had  reached  Ostiz  on  the  29th,  and  Sonlt  detached 
a  division  from  his  own  position  to  strengthen  him.  Dnring 
the  night  of  the  29th,  he  crossed  the  Lanz,  and  occupied  the 
heights  in  front  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  divisions — and  with- 
drawing the  corps  hitherto  posted  opposite  the  third  English 
division,  his  left  wing  closed  in  on  the  main  position  of  the 
mountain,  direetlj  in  front  of  the  fourth  division.  D'Erlon's 
corps,  now  considerahly  strengthened,  communicated  by  the 
right  of  the  Lanz  with  the  heights  occupied  by  their  left. 

These  dispositions  of  the  French  marshal  were  at  once  pe- 
netrated by  Lord  Wellington,  and  he  decided  on  driving  the 
enemy  from  the  main  position,  which,  from  its  importance,  was 
very  strongly  occupied. 

Picton,  crossing  the  heights  from  which  the  French  corps 
had  been  recently  withdrawn,  turned  the  left  of  their  posi- 
tion on  the  road'  to  Roncesvalles,  while  Lord  Dalhousie 
advanced  against  the  heights  in  front  of  the  seventh  divi- 
sion, and  gained  their  right  flank.  Packenham,  with  the  sixth 
division,  turned  the  village  of  Sorauren,  and,  assisted  by 
Byng's  brigade,  carried  that  of  Ostiz.  These  flank  movements 
were  executed  with  admirable  rapidity,  and  enabled  Cole,  with 
part  of  the  fourth  division,  to  assault  the  front  of  the  enemy's 
position.  His  attack  succeeded.  The  French  gave  way, — a 
noble  chain  of  posts  was  forced  on  every  side,  as  well  by  the 
dashing  gallantly  of  the  troops  as  the  excellent  dispositions  of 
their  leader. 

The  French  had  endeavoured  to  outflank  General  Hill ;  but 
Pringle's  brigade  manceuvred  on  the  heights  above  the  La 
Zarza  road,  and  as  the  enemy  extended  by  the  right,  they 
observed  a  parallel  direction.  During  these  movements  front 
attacks  were  frequently  and  furiously  made,  and  always  re- 
pulsed by  the  bayonet.  Sir  Rowland  steadily  maintained  bis 
position  behind  Lizasso,  until  a  strong  corps,  detached  by 
D'Erlon,  succeeded  in  filing  round  the  left  flank  of  the  British 
brigades.  No  result  of  any  importance  ensued — for  Hill  lei- 
surely retired  on  a  mountain  position  at  Eguarras,  a  mile  in 
the  rear,  and  every  attempt  made  by  d'Erlon  to  dislodge  him 
proved  a  failure. 

That  night,  Soult,  discomfited  in  his  numerous  and  well- 
sustained  attacks  on  every  position  of  the  allied  lines,  fell  back. 
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and  was  vigoronslj  pursaed  by  his  opponent.*  Two  divisions 
were  overtaken  at  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria,  and  brought  to 
action.  Although  most  formidably  posted,  they  were  driven 
from  their  ground  by  the  second  and  seventh  divisions — ^while 
at  another  point,  Barnes's  brigade  made  a  daring  and  successful 
attack  on  a  corps  of  much  superior  strength,  formed  in  a  diffi- 
cult position. 

Wellington  continued  the  pursuit  to  Imrita,  the  French 
retiring  rapidly  towards  the  frontier,  from  whence  they  had 
so  confidently  advanced,  and  on  which  they  were  as  promptly 
obliged  to  recede.  In  their  retreat  through  the  valley  of  the 
Bidassao,  the  enemy's  loss  in  prisoners  and  baggage  was  con- 
siderable.    A  large  convoy  was  taken  at  Elizondo,  and  on  the 

*  ''  On  the  3l8t  of  July,  Sonlt  oonthnied  retreating,  wlule  fiTe  British 
diTisions  pressed  the  pursuit  vigorously  by  Roncesralles,  Mayo,  and 
Donna  Maria.  Nothing  could  equal  the  cUstress  of  the  enemy, — ^they 
were  completely  worn  down  ;  and,  fetigued  and  disheartened  as  they  were, 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  multitudes  did  not  perish  in  the  wild  and  rugged 
passes  through  which  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  Although  rather  in  the 
rear  of  some  of  the  columns,  the  British  light  brigades  were  ordered  for- 
ward to  overtake  the  enemy  ;  and,  wherever  they  came  up,  bring  them  to 
immediate  action.  At  midnight  the  bivouacs  were  abandoned, — the  divi- 
sion marched, — and,  after  nineteen  hours'  continued  exertions,  during 
which  time  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles  was  traversed,  over  Alpine 
heights  and  roads  rugged  and  difficult  beyond  description,  the  enemy  were 
overtaken  and  attacked.  A  short,  but  smart  affair,  ensued.  To  extricate 
the  tail  of  the  column,  and  enable  the  wounded  to  get  away,  the  French 
threw  a  portion  of  their  rear-guard  across  the  river.  The  nfles  instantly 
attacked  the  reinforcement, — a  general  fosilade  commenced,  and  continued 
until  night  put  an  end  to  the  affair,  when  the  enemy  retreated  over  the 
bridge  of  Yanzi,  and  the  British  pickets  took  possession  of  it.  Both  sides 
lost  many  men,  and  a  large  portion  of  French  baggage  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  pursuing  force,  who  luul  moved  by  St.  Estevan. 

**  That  night  the  British  light  troops  lay  upon  the  ground ;  and  next 
morning  moved  forward  at  daybreak.  Debouching  through  the  pass  at 
Vera,  the  hill  of  Santa  Barbara  was  crossed  by  the  second  brigade,  while 
the  rifles  carried  the  heights  of  Echalar,  which  the  French  voltigeurs 
seemed  determined  to  maintain.  As  the  mountain  was  obscured  by 
a  liiick  fog,  the  firing  had  a  strange  appearance  to  those  who  witnessed  it 
from  the  valley,  occasional  flashes  only  being  seen,  while  every  shot  was 
repeated  by  a  hundred  echoes.  At  twilight  the  enemy's  light  infantry 
were  driven  in  ;  but  long  after  darkness  fell,  the  report  of  musketry  con- 
tinued ;  until,  after  a  few  spattering  shots,  a  death-Uke  silence  succeeded, 
and  told  that  the  last  of  the  enemy  had  followed  their  companions,  and 
abandoned  the  heights  to  their  assaihmts."— Tiike  Bwouae, 
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night  of  the  1st  of  August,  the  entire  of  the  French  corps 
were  driven  from  the  Spanish  territory,  and  the  British 
hivouacs  once  more  estahlished  on  the  same  ground  which 
they  had  occupied  previous  to  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia. 

During  the  continued  series  of  bold  operations,  and  constant 
and  sustained  attacks,  the  loss  on  both  sides  could  not  but  be 
immense.*  Soult's  amounted  to  at  least  eight  thousand,  and 
Wellington's  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  killed,  five 
thousand  ^ye  hundred  and  ten  wounded,  and  seven  hundred 
and  five  missing.  That  the  French  marshal  was  perfectly  con- 
fident  of  succeeding,  could  be  inferred  from  the  tone  of  his 
address  to  the  army,  and  the  mass  of  cavalry  and  immense  pare 
of  guns,t  with  which  he  had  provided  himself^  and  which,  as 
they  could  not  be  employed  in  mountain  combats,  were  evidently 
designed  to  assist  in  future  operations  that  should  succeed  \nB 
deforcement  of  the  allies  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  raising  of 
the  blockade  of  Pamplona.  That  garrison  had  sallied  on  the 
28th  and  seized  on  several  batteries ;  but  these  were  immedi- 
ately recovered,  and  the  sortie  defeated  by  the  division  of 
Don  Carlos.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  annoying  to  the 
French  marshal,  than  that  he  should  have  actually  reached 
within  one  league  of  the  blockaded  fortress,  and  never  be  per- 
mitted afterwards  to  open  the  slightest  communication  with 
its  garrison. 

*  **  The  enemy  had  no  fuccess  on  any  other  groundi  and  were  terribly 
beat  after  I  joined  the  troops  at  Sorauren.  .  Their  loss  cannot  be  less  than 
15,000  men,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  not  20,000  men.  We  have 
about  4,000  prisoners.  I  never  saw  such  fighting  as  on  the  27th  and  28th 
of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Talayera,  nor  such  determination 
as  the  troops  showed.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

**  I  never  saw  such  fighting  as  we  have  had  here.  It  began  on  the 
25th,  and,  excepting  the  29th,  when  not  a  shot  was  fired,  we  had  it  every 
day  till  the  2nd.  The  battle  of  the  28th  was  fair  bludgeon  work.  The 
4th  division  was  principally  engaged ;  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  im- 
mense. Our  loss  has  likewise  b^  very  severe,  but  not  of  a  nature  to 
cripple  us." — Letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Litaca,  btk  Augutt, 
1813. 

f  On  the  night  of  the  28th,  Soult  took  the  precaution  of  sending  his 
artillery  into  France,  or  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  guns  would 
have  been  added  to  the  immense  pare  already  captured  from  Joseph  at 
Vitoria. 
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Mountain  bivouacs  of  the  allies. — Siege  of  San  Sebastian  resumed. — 
Town  taken  by  assault. — Affair  of  San  Marcial. — Castle  invested. — 
The  garrison  surrender. — Operations  of  the  Anglo-SidUan  army. 

After  the  retreat  ofSonlt,  the  British  and  their  allies 
resumed  the  positions  from  which  they  had  been  dislodged 
by  the  advance  of  the  French  marshal,  and  re-established 
head-quarters  at  Lezeca.  A  short  period  of  comparative 
inactivity  succeeded :  immediate  operations  could  not  be  com- 
menced on  either  side, — ^the  enemy  had  been  too  severely 
repulsed  to  permit  their  becoming  assailants  again  ;  while,  oo 
the  other  hand,  Wellington  would  not  be  justified  in  cross- 
ing the  frontier  and  entering  a  hostile  country,  with  Pam- 
plona and  San  Sebastian  in  his  rear,  and  garrisoned  by  the 
French. 

Nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  than  the  positions  of 
the  British  brigades.*  For  many  a  mile  along  the  extended 
line  of  occupation,  huts  crowning  the  heights  or  studding  the 

*  "  Hie  peculiarity  of  the  prospect  was  heightened  by  a  long  train  of 
Spaniardsi  carrying  officers  and  soldiers  to  the  rear,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  late  engagements,  and  who  were  always  removed  to  proper 
hospitals  as  soon  as  It  could  be  done  with  safety. 

"  The  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  necessarily  employed  a  number  of 
men ;  and  they  could  nowhere  receive  such  able  attention  as  in  the  general 
hospitals  established  within  the  Spanish  frontiers. 

"  The  rugged  mountain-road  was  not  passable  for  spring-waggons,  on 
which  the  wounded  are  usually  conveyed  to  the  rear,  and  they  were  there- 
fore carried  in  blankets  fastened  at  the  sides  to  a  couple  of  poles,  and  thus 
home  on  the  shoulders  of  the  peasantry. 

"  This  mode  of  conveyance  on  bad  roads  is  far  preferable  to  that  of 
spring- waggons ;  but,  as  it  required  four  men  to  carry  one  sick  person,  the 
transport  of  the  small  number  of  them  gave  the  train  a  formidable  appear- 
ance when  seen  extended  for  so  great  a  length  along  the  windings  of  the 
mountain  track."— 5fl«y. 
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deep  valleys  below  them,  showed  the  rude  dwellings  of  the 
mighty  mass  of  human  beings  collected  in  that  Alpine  country. 
At  night  the  scene  was  still  more  picturesque.  The  irregular 
surface  of  the  sierras  sparkled  with  a  thousand  watch-fires, 
and  the  bivouacs  of  the  allies  exhibited  all  the  varieties  of 
light  and  shadow  which  an  artist  loves  to  copy.  To  the 
occupants  themselves,  the  views  obtained  from  their  elevated 
abodes  were  grand  and  imposing.  One  while  obscured  in  fog, 
the  hum  of  voices  alone  announced  that  their  comrades  were 
beside  them,  while  at  another,  the  sun  bursting  forth  in  cloud- 
less beauty,  displayed  a  varied  scene,  glorious  beyond  imagi- 
nation. At  their  feet  the  fertile  plains  of  France  presented 
themselves, — above,  ranges  of  magnificent  heights  towered  in 
majestic  grandeur  to  the  skies,  and  stretched  into  distance 
beyond  the  range  of  sight.* 

Although  no  military  movements  were  made,  this  inactive 
interval  of  a  vigorous  campaign  was  usefully  employed  by  the 
allied  commander,  in  organizing  anew  the  regiments  that  had 
suffered  most,  concentrating  the  divisions,  replacing  exhausted 
stores,  and  perfecting  the  whole  materiel  of  the  army.  Those 
of  the  British  near  the  coast,  compared  with  the  corps  tliat 
were  blockading  Pamplona,  lived  comfortably  in  their  moun- 
tain bivouacs  ;  indeed,  the  task  of  covering  a  blockade  is  the 
most  disagreeable  that  falls  to  the  soldier  s  lot.  Exposed  to 
cold  and  rain,  continually  on  the  alert,  and  yet  engaged  in  a 
duty  devoid  of  enterprise  and  interest,  nothing  could  be  morS 
wearying  to  the  troops  employed;  and  desertions,  which 
during  active  service  were  infrequent,  now  became  numerous, 
and  especially  among  the  Spaniards  and  Irish. 

The  siege  of  San  Sebastian  was  renewed.  Guns,  formerly 
employed,  were  re-landed, — ^the  trenches  occupied  again, — 
and  a  large  supply  of  heavy  ordnance  and  mortars,  received 
opportunely  from  England,  were  placed  in  battery.  Lord 
Wellington  was  reinforced  by  a  company  of  sappers  and 
miners — and  the  navy,  under  Sir  Greorge  Collier,  assisted 
him  with  both  men  and  guns.*     The  batteries  were  conse- 

*  "  The  Bivouac." 

f  **  Sailors  were  employed  in  constmctixig  batteries,  and  never  did  men 
more  tboronghlj  enjoy  their  occupation. 
''They  hiul  double  allowance  of  i^rogy  as  their  work  required;  and 
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quently  enlarged — and  a  furious  sortie  bj  the  garrison 
on  the  night  of  the  24th  produdng  little  effect,  on  the 
26th  a  crushing  fire  opened  from  fifty-seven  pieoes  of  siege 
artillery. 

On  the  same  night  the  island  of  Santa  Clara,  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  partially  enfilading  the 
defences  of  the  castle,  was  surprised  and  stormed  by  a  mixed 
party  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  its  garrison  made  prisoners. 
On  the  27th,  a  second  sortie  on  the  whole  front  of  the  isthmus 
bailed  entirely,  and  the  assaihmts  were  instantly  driven  back. 
The  siege  and  working  artillery*  had  been  now  augmented  to 
eighty  pieces — and  on  the  30th  the  breaches  were  so  exten- 
dvely  battered  down,  that  Lord  Wellington  issued  orders  that 
they  should  be  assaulted,  and  the  next  morning  was  named  for 
the  attempt.t 

In  the  annals  of  modem  warfare,  perhaps  there  is  no  con- 
flict recorded  which  was  so  sanguinary  and  so  desperate  as  the 
storming  of  that  well-defended  breach.  During  the  blockade, 
every  resource  of  military  ingenuity  was  tried  by  the  French 
governor — ^and  the  failure  of  the  first  assault,  with  the  subse- 
qnent  raising  of  the  siege,  emboldened  the  garrison,  and 
rendered  them  the  more  confident  of  holding  out  until  Soult 
could  advance  and  succour  them.  The  time  from  which  the 
battering  guns  had  been  withdrawn,  until  they  had  ]{;>een 
^p-in  placed  in  battery,  was  assiduously  employed  in  con- 
structing new  defences  and  strengthening  the  old  ones.  But 
though  the  place  when  reinvested  was  more  formidable  than 
before,  the  besiegers  appeared  only  the  more  determined  to 
wduoe  itj 

•t  thdr  own  cost  they  had  a  fiddler ;  they  who  had  worked  their  spell  in 
the  battery,  went  to  relieve  their  comradei  in  the  dance ;  and  at  every 
dkot  which  fell  upon  the  caitle  they  gave  three  cheers.'' 

*  **  The  French  lost  many  men  by  our  spherical  case-shot ;  and  they 
attempted  to  imitate  what  they  had  found  so  destructiYe,  by  filling  com- 
i&on  shells  with  small  balls,  and  bursting  them  over  the  heads  of  the 
Wegers ;  but  these  were  without  effect.'' 

t  "  Men  were  now  inrited  to  volunteer  for  the  assault,  such  men,  it 
^as  said,  *  as  knew  how  to  shew  other  troop«  how  to  mount  a  breach.' 
When  this  was  communicated  to  the  fourth  division,  which  was  to  furnish 
four  hundred  men,  the  whole  moved  forward." — Souihey. 

t  *'  A  mortar  battery  was  erected  to  shell  the  castle  from  across  the 
2  ▲ 
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Mondng  broke  gloomily— ««n  intense  mist  obscured  every 
object,  and  the  work  of  slaaghter  was  for  a  time  delayed. 
At  nine  the  sea-breese  cleared  away  the  fog ;  the  sun  shone 
gloriously  out — and  in  two  hours  the  forlorn  hope  issued  hom 
Sie  trenches.  The  columns  succeeded,* — ^and  every  gun  ^m 
the  fortress  that  could  bear,  opened  on  them  with  shot  aad 
didls.  The  a^waianee  of  the  breach  was  perfectly  deluahe ; 
nothing  living  could  reaoh  the  summit — ^no  courage,  however 
desperate,  could  overcome  the  difficulties,  ler  they  were  alike 
nnexpected  and  i&sunnoutttaUe.  In  vain  the  officers  rosfaed 
forward,  and  devotedly  were  they  followed  by  their  men. 
From  intrenched  houses  behind  the  breach,  the  traverses,  and 
the  ramparts  of  the  curtain,  a  withering  discharge  of  mns- 
ketry  was  pomred  on  the  assailants,  while  the  Mirador  and 
Prince  batteries  swept  the  approaches  with  their  guns.  To 
sniyive  this  concentrated  fire  was  impossible ;  the  forlorn  hope 
w^re  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  the  heads  of  the  columns  annihi- 
lated. At  last  the  debouches  were  choked  with  the  dead,  and 
wounded,  and  a  furtherpassage  to  the  bceach  rendered  impracti- 
cable horn  the  heap  of  corpses  that  w«ce  piled  upon  each  other.t 

Then,  in  that  det^ierate  laoment,  when  hope  might  haire 

bay« — ^while  a  storm  of  round  and  case  shotwasnunntnaed  so  wigoroMBly, 
tiiat  in  ft  short  time  the  fire  of  the  enemy  i^  nearij  silenoed." 

In  a  tempest  of  tiimideri  li^tning,  and  rain,  and  amid  the  nproar  of 
dmnentsl  faiy,  thvee  mines,  loaded  with  sixteen  hundred  pounds  bf 
powder*  were  sprung  by  the  besiegers,  and  the  sea-wall  oompkidy  blown 
down. 

*  The  storming  party  was  composed  of  Yolunteers ;  and  they  W9te 
given  by  the  light,  first,  and  fourth  diyisions,  the  brigades  of  Hay  and 
Robinson,  and  the  ca9adores  of  General  Spry.  Robinson's  brigaele  led 
the  storm,  and  General  Leith  commanded  the  division. 

t  <*  The  enemy  still  held  the  eonveat  of  St.  Teresa,  the  garden  of  whidi, 
enclosed  as  usual  in  such  estsblisfameiits  with  a  high  wall,  reaohed  a  good 
way  up  the  hill  toward  their  upper  defences,  and  from  thence  they  marked 
any  who  approached  within  reach  of  fire,  so  that  when  a  man  fell,  there  was 
no  other  means  of  bringing  him  off  than  by  sending  the  French  priaoners 
upon  this  service  of  humanity." 

**  Ihe  town  presented  a  dreadful  spectacle  both  of  the  work  of  war  and 
of  the  wickedness  which  in  war  is  let  loose. 

<<  It  had  caught  fire  during  the  assault,  owmg  to  the  quantity  of  combos- 
tibles  of  all  kinds  which  were  scattered  about.  The  French  rolled  their 
shells  into  it  from  the  castle,  and  while  it  was  in  flames  the  troops  were 
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lieen  sopposed  to  be  over,  an  expedient  unpaaralleled  in  the 
leeoids  of  war  iras  resorted  to.  The  British  batteries  open^ 
on  the  curtain — and  the  stonnizig  parties  heard  with  surprise 
the  roar  of  camion  in  the  rear,  while,  but  a  few  feet  aboye  their 
heads,  their  iron  shower  hissed  horhblj,  and  swept  awaj  the 
enemy  jmd  their  defences. 

Tins  was  the  moment  for  a  fresh  effort  Another  brigade 
ms  laoTed  forward — and  fAvoured  by  an  accidental  explosion 
upon  the  onrtain,  which  confused  the  enemy  while  it  encou- 
nged  the  assailants,  the  terre-plain  was  mounted,  and  the 
French  driven  from  the  works.  A  long  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance was  continued  in  the  streets,  which  were  in  many  places 
Unicaded-r-but  by  five  in  the  evening  opposition  had  ceased, 
and  the  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  Seven  hun- 
^OdA.  of  the  garrison  were  prisoners — ^and  the  remainder  were 
either  ^sabled  in  the  assault  or  shut  up  in  the  castle. 

The  unfortunate  town  seemed  alike  devoted  by  fri^ids  and 

j^Koderisg,  and  the  peo|^  of  the  snmmndiBg  country  flockiBig  to  profit 
vj  the  epoQa  of  their  oountrymen. 

"The  few  inhafaitaiits  who  were  to  he  aeen  seemed  stupified  with  horror : 
~-^bey  had  mliered  so  much,  that  they  looked  with  apathy  at  all  around 
^^t  and  ^rbea.  .the  crash  of  a  faUiog  house  made  the  captors  run,  they 
•oredy  moved. 

'I^Heaps  ,of  dead  were  lying  everywhere,  EUigliah,  Portuguese,  and 
"Boch,  one  i^Mm  another ;  m^  such  determination  had  tl^  one  side 
attacked  and  the  other  maintained  its  ground. 

"Very  many  of  the  assailants  lay  £ad  on  the  roofis  of  the  houses  which 
m^iiied  the  hraach.  The  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  mines  and  other 
Bxesvations,  and  there  corered  over  so  as  to  .be  out  of  sight,  but  so  hastily 
fi^BiigfatJyy  that  the  air  &r  and  near  was  tainted,  and  fires  were  kindled 
^^  ^  brraidies  to  oonsmne  those  which  could  not  be  otherwise  dis- 
pwedof. 

*  *  «  *  4e  « 

"  The  hospital  presented  a  more  dreadful  scene,  for  it  was  a  scene  .of 
^^Baa  suffering :  friend  and  enemy  had  been  indiscriminately  carried  thi- 
"^)  and  were  there  alike  neglected.  On  the  third  day  after  the  assault, 
^'^  of  them  had  received  n«ther  surgical  assistance  nor  food  of  any  kind, 
*&a  it  beeame  necessary  to  remove  th^n  on  the  fifth,  when  the  flames 
^roached  the  building.  Much  of  this  neglect  would  have  been  unavoid- 
^l!!!?'^  if  that  humane  and  conscientious  diligence  which  can  be  hoped 

1  ^?  ^  ^"^^  ^"^  ^^^^^  found  in  every  individual  belonging  to  the  medi- 
^  wpartment,  the  number  of  the  wounded  being  so  great ;  and  little  help 
^^^  received  fh>m  the  other  part  of  the  army,  because  it  had  been 
™Wd  in  action  on  the  same  day.'' 

2  A  2 
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enemies  to  destruction.  The  conquerors  were  roaming  through 
the  streets — the  castle  firing  on  the  houses  beneath  its  guns 
— in  many  places  fires  had  broken  out — and  a  storm  of 
thunder,  rain,  and  lightning,  added  to  the  confusion  of  a  scene 
which  eyen  in  warfare  finds  no  parallel.* 

The  assault  of  San  Sebastian  cost  a  large  expense  of  life, 
there  being  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  killed,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded,  and  forty-five  missing, 
and  in  that  number  many  valuable  officers  were  included. 
The  head  of  the  engineer  department.  Sir  Richard  Fletcher, 
was  killed — ^and  Grenerals  Leith,t  Oswald,  and  Bobinson  were 
returned  in  the  list  of  wounded. 

The  Spanish  corps  of  Friere  formed  a  part  of  the  covering 

*  San  Sebastian  was  won.  Would  that  its  horrors  had  ended  with  its 
storm !  but  the  scenes  that  followed  were  terrible.  The  sky  became  sud- 
denly overcast — thunder  was  heard  above  the  din  of  battle— and  mortal 
fury  mingled  with  an  elemental  uproar.  Darkness  came^  on ;  but  houses 
wrapped  in  flames  directed  the  licentious  soldiery  to  plunder,  and  acts  of 
violence  still  more  horrible.  The  storms  of  Badajoz  and  Rodrigo  were 
followed  by  the  most  revolting  excesses  ;  yet  they  fell  infinitely  short  of 
those  committed  after  San  Sebastian  was  carried  by  assault.  **  Some  order 
was  first  maintained,  but  the  resolution  of  the  troops  to  throw  off  discipline 
was  quickly  made  manifest.  A  British  staff  officer,  was  pursued  with  a 
volley  of  small  arms,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  from  men  who  mistook 
him  for  the  provost-martial  of  the  5th  division ;  a  Portugnese  adjutant, 
who  endeavoured  to  prevent  some  atrocity,  was  put  to  death  in  tiie  market- 
place, not  with  sudden  violence  from  a  single  ruffian,  but  deliberately  by  a 
number  of  English  soldiers.  Many  officers  exerted  themselves  to  preserve 
order :  many  men  were  well-conducted,  but  the  rapine  and  violence  com- 
menced by  villains  soon  spread,  the  camp-followers  crowded  into  the 
place,  and  the  disorder  continued,  until  the  flames  following  the  steps  of 
the  plunderer  put  an  end  to  his  ferocity  by  destroying  the  whole  town." 

**  This  storm  seemed  to  be  the  signal  of  hell  for  the  perpetration  of 
villany  which  would  have  shamed  the  most  ferocious  barbarians  of  &iti- 
quity.  At  Ciudad  Rodrigo  intoxication  and  plunder  had  been  the  princi- 
pal object ;  at  Badajoz  lust  and  murder  were  joined  to  rapine  and  drunken- 
ness ;  but  at  San  Sebastian,  the  direst,  the  most  revolting  cruelty  was 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes.  One  atrocity,  of  which  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen was  the  victim,  staggers  the  mind  by  its  enormous,  incredible,  inde- 
scribable barbarity." — Napier. 

-|*  '*  A  plunging  shot  struck  the  ground  near  the  spot  where  Sir  James 
was  standing,  rebounded,  struck  him  on  the  chest,  and  laid  him  prostrate 
and  senseless.  The  officers  near  thought  that  certainly  he  was- killed; 
but  he  recovered  breath,  and  then  recollection,  and,  resisting  all  entrea- 
ties to  quit  the  field,  continued  to  issue  his  orders." — Southey, 
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army,  and  oocnpled  the  heights  of  San  MarciaL  Their  front 
and  left  flank  were  covered  hj  the  Bidassao,  and  their  right 
appuied  npon  the  Sierra  de  Haja.  On  these  heights  Longa's 
guerillas  were  posted,  and  the  first  dirision  in  rear  of  Iran. 
The  reserve  was  hehind  the  left 

The  French  shewed  themselves  at  Vera  on  the  30th,  and  in 
oonseqaence.  Generals  Inglis  and  Ross  were  moved,  the  former 
to 'the  bridge  of  Lezeca,  and  the  latter  to  a  position  on  the 
Haya  mountain,  while  a  Portuguese  brigade  secoied  it  from 
being  turned  on  the  right. 

Two  of  the  enemy's  divisions  forded  the  river  on  the  morning 
of  the  Slst,  and,  in  the  front  of  the  Spanish  left  wing,  mounted 
the  heights  with  determined  gallantry.  On  this  occasion  the 
Spaniards  behaved  with  courage  worthy  of  their  once  chival- 
ric  name.  Coolly  waiting  until  the  French  divisions  had 
topped  the  heights,  they  rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet, 
and  bore  them  down  the  hill.  So  completely  were  they  bro- 
ken by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  charge,  that  driven  into 
&e  river  by  .the  impetuosity  of  their  assailants,  many  missed 
the  fords  and  perished. 

Undismayed  by  the  repulse,  a  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  Bidassao — and  pajBsing  fourteen  thousand  men,  the 
French  advanced  again  with  renewed  confidence  against  the 
Spanish  lines.  Wellington,  in  person,  was  present  on  the  hill 
— ^his  appearance  was  enthusiastically  hailed — and  deeds 
afterwards  attested  how  powerful  the  influence  of  that  presence 
proved.  Before  the  French  could  gain  the  summit,  the  Spa- 
nish battalions  boldly  advanced  to  meet  them — a  bayonet  rush 
was  made — ^the  enemy  recoiled — ^the  allies  pressed  them  closely 
— a  panic  resulted — some  rushed  into  the  deeps  of  the  Bidas- 
sao, and  were  drowned ;  others  succeeded  in  finding  the  fords 
and  escaped.  A  midtitude  hurried  towards  the  bridge,  but  it 
was  soon  choked  with  fu^tives — ^the  pressure  became  too 
heavy  for  the  pontoons  to  support — ^it  sank  suddenly — ^and  of 
those  upon  it  at  the  moment,  few  gained  the  other  bank. 

A  renewed  discomfiture,  attended  with  such  fatal  conse- 
quences, and  achieved  by  troops  they  had  hitherto  despised, 
astonished  and  chagrined  the  French  officers ;  while  the  allied 
leader,  surprised  by  this  brillant  display  of  unwonted  heroism, 
bestowed  his  highest  commendation  on  the  Spanish  troops. 
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A'  simultaneoiiB  ttttack  was  made  on  the  road  leadiirg  to  Ssn 
SebBStiiin  bytlie  right  of  the  Haju  mountain,  which  rnns  past 
the  Tillage'  of  Oyarzum.  As  the  position  was  defecdre,  tlie 
Bortognese  brigade,  which  with  Ingfis's  corps  had  been  in- 
trusted with  its  defence,  fell  back  on  the  bold  and  rocky  ridge 
on  which  stands  the  eouTent  of  San  Antonio.  Here,  too,  the 
EreDefa;  efforts  were  unavailiBg,  and  the  enemy  retired  in  de- 
spair. In  the  mean  time  heavy  rains  had  caused  a  mountain 
flood— the  iiTer  beeame  impassable,  the  fords  could  not  be 
crossed,  and  the  bridge  of  Vera  offered  the  only  point  by 
whidi  they  oo«ld  retreat.  That  passage  could  not  be  effected 
with  rapidly — and  before  one  half  of  the  French  column  ha^ 
defiled,  the  light  dirisions  were  on  the  banks,  and  had  opened 
a-sarere  and  constant  fire.  This,  with  other  losses,  made  the 
effort  to  reliere  San  Sebastian  a  most  infelicitous  attempt. 
Two  generals  and  fifteen  hundred  men  were  lost  on  these 
oecasionB'— «nd  that,  too,  by  a  signal  repulse  from  a  force 
inrrariably  mentioned  by  the  French  marshals  as  contemp- 
tible. 

Vigorous  measures  were  in  preparation  for  the  reduction  of 
the  castle  of  San  Sebastian,  From  the  height  of  its  escarp, 
and  the  solidity  of  the  masonry,  La  Mota  could  not  be  assaulted 
with  any  certainty  of  success — ^and  a  regular  investment  was 
requisite  to  obtain  the  place. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  mortar-batteries  commenced 
tbtowing  shdls  ;*  and  as  the  castle  was  indifferently  provided 

♦  <«  I  am  quite  oerttia^liat  tbe  me  of  mortan  and  iMiwItieis  in  a  siege, 

for  the  purpoae  of  what calls  gtmemi  tmnoftmeei  aiiswcn  no 

purpose  whatever  against  a  Spani^  place  occupied  by  French  troops, 
excepting  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  and  eventoally,  when  we 
shall  get  the  place,  against  ourselves,  and  the  convenience  we  should  derive 
from  haviBg^  the  houses  cd  the  place  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair.  If 
— -— —  intended  to  use  his  mortars  and  howitzers  against  any  particular 
work  occupied  by  the  enemy,  such  as  the  cavalier,  th^  use  would  answer 
his  purpose.  If  he  knew  exactly  where  the  enemyU  intrenchment  was 
situated,  thehr  use  miffht  answer  his  purpose.  1  say  miffhif  because 
I-ncoUect  that,  at  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  our  trenches  were  bom- 
barded by  eleven  or  thirteen  large  mortars  and  howitzers  for  ten  days,  in 
which  time  thirteen  thousand  shells  were  thrown,  which  occasioned  us  but 
little  loss,  notwithstanding  that  our  trenches  were  always  full,  and,  I  may 
safely  say,  did  not  impede  our  progress  for  one  moment. '^^ — Wellington* i 
Detpaichu, 
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With  bomb-proof  easemates,  a  considerable  loss  induced  the 
goremor*  to  offi^r  a  capitulation,  but  the  terms  were  not  snch 
as  ooidd  be  granted.  Batteries  with  heary  ordnance  were 
erected  on  the  works  of  the  town,  and  on  the  8th  opened  with 
such  terrible  effect,  that  in  two  hours  the  place  was  uncon- 
ditionallj*  surrendered.t  The  garrison  amounted  to  eighteen 
hundred  men,  of  whom  nearlj  a  third  were  disabled.^ 

*  General  Rcy. 

t  "  On  the  lOthy  the  Vovtagaeae  wen  fonDsd  m  ths  itnete  of  the 
railed  city,  the  BritJah  on  the  ramparti.  The  day  was  fine^  after  a  night 
of  heavy  ram.  Aboat  noon  the  garriaon  mazdied  out  at  tlie  Mirador  gate^ 
Tlie  bonds  of  two  or  three  Portagiieae  regimeBta  played  eocaiiiionally,  bat 
alftogether  it  waa  a  dismal  seene,  amid  mina  and  watigei  of  file  and 
daaghter, — a  &w  inhabitants  were  present,  and  only  a  few. 

♦  *«*«« 

**  Many  of  the  Frenrii  soldien  wept  bitterly ;  there  waa  a  marked  sad- 
neai  in  tiie  conntenanne  of  all,  and  they  laid  down  thcb-  anna  in  sflence. 
Hie  commandant  of  the  plaee  had  been  uniformly  attentiTe  to  the  oOeen 
who  had  been  prisoners.  When  thia  kindnetw  waa  new  aeknowledgedy  he 
said  tiiat  he  had  been  twice  a  pristMoer  in  England ;  that  he  had  been  fifty 
years  in  the  serrioe,  and  on- the  15th  of  the  passing  month  he  should  have 
rsessred  his  dJamission  $  he  waa  now  sizty-six,  he  said,  an  old  man,  and 
shoold  never  serve  again;  and  if  he  might  be  pemittBd  to  retire  into 
Aranoe,  instead  of  b^ig  sent  into  England,  he  should  be  Ihe  happiest 
of  men.  Sir  Thomas  Graham  wrote  to  Lord  Wellington  in  favour  or  the 
kind-lieafted  old  man,  and  it  may  be  believed  that  tlii  application  wis  not 
made  in  vain. 

«  «  *  «  IK  *^ 

**  Captain  Saogeon  was  recognised  at  this  time,  yrhor  on  the  day  of  the 
fiket  assault,  had  descended  the  breach  to  aasiat  our  wounded,  lliese, 
said  he,  pointing,  *  are  the  remains  of  the  brave  22nd ; — we  were  two  hnn- 
And  Slid  fifty  the  other  day,  now  no  more  than  fifty  are  left.'  Lord  Wd- 
fiagton,  upon  being  infom^  of  Ua  conduct,  sent  him  to  Firanoe*  Eighty 
officers  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-siz  men  were  all  the 
remains  of  the  garrison,  and  of  these  twenty  •five  officers  and  fiye  hundred 
and  tvrdve  men  were  in  the  hospital." 

.  «  The  French  general  contintiing  obstinate,  a  flight  of  shells,  exactly  at 
the  hour  indicated,  following  each  other  in  rafnd  Baocesaion,  was  peroetvcH 
sailing  through  the  firmament.  In  the  Aarkneaa  that  prevsiled,  nothing 
could  be  more  fallacious  than  the  impression  created,  as  our  eyes  fol- 
lowed them,  by  the  fiisees  in  their  rotatory  motion.  Instead  of  passing 
through  the  air  widi  the  Telocity  and  impetus  they  in  reality  possessed,  in 
appearance  they  were  majestically  and  slowly  pursuing  their  course.'' — 
Leith  Hay. 

X  At  noon,  the  Trench  garrison  marched  out  of  the  castle  gate  with  the 
customary  honours  of  war.  **  At  its  head,  with  sword  drawn,  and  firm 
step,  appeared  General  Rey,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Songeon,  and  the 
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San  Sebastian  was  held  to  the  last  with  excellent  judgment 
and  dauntless  gallantry.  Indeed,  the  loss  of  the  besiegero 
bore  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  fact, — ^for  the  redaction 
of  that  fortress  cost  the  allies  nearly  four  thousand  men. 

Before  we  record  the  triumphant  entrance  into  the  French 
territory  by  the  allied  troops,  it  may  be  necessary  to  casually 
notice  the  proceedings  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  in  the  east 
of  Spain. 

Lord  Wellington  had  arranged,  as  a  part  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1813,  the  liberation  of 
Valencia,  by  forcing  Suchet  from  that  province,  and  obliging 
him  to  abandon  afterwards  the  line  of  the  Lower  £bro.  This 
was  perfectly  practicable.  The  Spanish  commanders  were  in 
force  in  Catalonia^  —  Del  Parque  in  Murcia  and  Grenada,  — * 
the  coast  was  open  to  the  English  shipping — ^and  Sir  John 
Murray  could  embark  at  Alicant,  and  land  his  army  on  any 
part  of  Catalonia  that  he  pleased. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Sir  John  Murray  appeared  before 
Tarragona  on  the  2nd  of  June,  landed  next  morning,  and 
invested  the  place.  His  opening  operations  were  successful. 
Fort  Balaguer,  after  a  day's  bombardment,  surrendered  ;  and 
the  French  were  confined  to  the  possession  of  the  inner  defencea 
of  the  town. 

The  siege  was  proceeding  with  every  promise  of  a  succes&- 
fnl  result,  when  Murray,  learning  that  Suchet  was  advancing 
from  Valencia,  and  Mathieu  from  Barcelona,  raised  it  with 
such  unnecessary  precipitation,  that  nineteen  battering  guns 
were  abandoned  in  the  trenches,  and  the  infantry  and  ca>^ry 
reimbarked  with  an  ill-judged  haste,  that  at  the  time  not  only 
produced  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the  troops,  but 
afterwards  subjected  Sir  John  Murray  to  a  court-martial. 
That  it  was  a  most  uncalled  for  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
English  general  was  subsequently  ascertained,— ^for,  and  at  the 

officeifis  of  his  staff ;  as  a  token  of  respect,  we  saluted  him  as  he  passed. 
Tlie  old  general  dropped  his  sword  in  return  to  the  civilities  of  the  British 
officers,  and  leading  me  remains  of  his  brave  battalions  to  the  glacis,  there 
depofflted  their  arms,  with  a  well-founded  confidence  of  having  nobly  done 
his  dutv,  and  persevered  to  the  utmost  in  an  energetic  and  brilliant  de- 
fence.'^—2>tM  Hay, 
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£ame  moment,  Murray,  Sachet,  and  Mathien  were  actually 
retiring  from  each  other.*  Murray  suspected  that  he  should 
be  exposed  to  a  combined  attack — Mathien  dared  not  venture 
singly  on  the  English — and  Suchet,  baring  left  his  artillery  at 
Tortosa^  feared  to  attack  while  unprovided  with  that  most 
essential  arm. 

Lord  William  Bentinck's  subsequent  attempt  on  Tarragona, 
when  Suchet  retreated  from  the  Ebro  into  Catalonia,  was 
equally  uusuccessfuL  Having  moved  from  Villa  Franca  and 
advanced  across  to  OrdaJ,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  was  furiously  attacked,  and  driven  back  on  the 
main  body,  with  a  loss  of  four  guns,  and  a  thousand  men 
horg  ds  combat.  The  British  retreated,  pursued  by  Suchet 
and  Decaen ;  and,  after  an  affair  between  the  Brunswick  hus- 
sars and  a  French  cuirassier  regiment,  highly  creditable  to  the 
former,  the  English  returned  to  Tarragona,  and  the  French  to 
their  cantonments  on  the  Llobregat.  Lord  William  resigned 
the  command  to  General  Clinton,  and  resumed  that  which  he 
had  previously  held  in  Sicily. 

*  ''The  best  of  the  story  is,  that  all  parties  ran  away.  Maurice 
Mathiea  ran  away ;  Sir  John  Murray  ran  away ;  and  so  did  Sachet.  He 
was  afraid  to  strike  at  Sir  John  Murray  withont  his  artillery,  and  knew 
nothing  of  Manrioe  Mathiea ;  and  he  retamed  into  Valencia  either  to 
strike  at  the  Dnque  del  Farqae,  or  to  get  the  assistance  of  Harispe,  whom 
he  had  left  opposed  to  the  Daqoe  del  Parqae.  I  know  that  in  his  first 
proclamation  to  his  army  on  their  saooess,  he  knew  so  little  what  had 
passed  at  Tarragona,  that  he  mentioned  the  English  General  having  raised 
the  siege,  bat  not  his  having  left  his  artillery.  He  oonld  therefore  have  had 
no  commonicationwith  the  place  when  he  marched ;  and  he  mast  have  known 
of  the  raising  of  the  siege  afterwards  only  by  the  reports  of  the  countrv.*^ 
— Wellington*»  Despaichet.  , 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE  BIDASSAO. 

Bunge  of  the  BidaaMU>.«-Fa]l  of  Fainplona* 

The  capture  of  San  Sebastian  permitted  the  allied  leader  to 
prepare  for  a  decisiye  moyement  so  soon  as  the  redaction  of 
Pamplona  should  warnant  his  advance  across  the  frontier. 
The  enemy  were  strongly  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bidassao/  in  front  of  Yera — and  preparatory  to  assuming 

*  "  The  valley  tiiroagh  wiiich  this  boundary  river  paiicia,  may  Jnstty  be 
conadeied  as  affording  some  of  tbe  most  romantic  and  beantifal  scenery, 
perfaapSy  in  tSL  Bnrope,  miittngy  in  a  remarkable  dcigree,  the  varions  cha- 
racters of  the  sublime,  flie  beautiful,  and  the  picturesiiue.  At  every  bend 
of  the  river,  the  road  along  its  banks  brings  us  suddenly  on  some  new  and 
striking  feature.  The  pleasing  oombinatito  of  wood  and  rock,  overhang- 
ing the  beanftvfiilly  winmng  sfateam,  contrasted  with  the  barren  grandeur  of 
the  mountain  summits  winch  tower  abow  them,  present  an'  infinite  num- 
ber of  delightful  prospects.  The  oak,  the  chMtuut,  and  the  wulmt  are 
the  most  conspicuous  trees  along  the  valley  and  the  slopes  of  the  inferior 
hiUs;  whilst  among  the  cre?ioes  of  the  rocks,  the  efcrgwen  box-tree 
grows  with  surprising  luxurianoe,  and  bv  its  deep  verdure  relieves,  while 
it  contrasts  in  a  very  beantiM  manner,  me  bright  sflver  tints  of  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  cdotiied  with  lichens. 

'<  A  small  chapel  stands  on  this  hill,  and  the  Frendi  fortified  it,  and 
continued  the  Jine  of  intrenchments  from  thhice  to  the  sea.  The  most 
vulnerable  points  of  the  enemy's  position,  if  any  might  be  called  so  on  <his 
part  of  his  line,  were  strengthened  by  abbatis ;  and  as  the  country  was  well 
wooded,  and  had  numerous  orchards,  these  defences  were  multiplied  upon 
every  part  of  his  line.  The  cutting  down  of  whole  rows  of  orchard-trees 
was  a  serious  evil  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who,  however,  had  almost 
to  a  man  fled  the  coimtry. 

*'The  buildings,  though  thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  are  pic- 
turesque, and,  l^e  most  of  the  Spanish  houses,  have  large  projecting 
roofiB.  Glazed  windows  are  rarely  seen,  shutters  being  almost  everywhere 
the  substitute.  There  are  but  few  vineyards  in  this  vicinity,  excepting  on 
the  slopes  of  Jaysquibel,  near  Fontarabia,  but  about  the  houses  the  vine  is 
everywhere  reared.  The  inhabitants  are  a  strong  and  well-proportioned 
race,  having  jet-black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  deep  brown  complexions. 
The  women,  many  of  them  tall  and  with  handsome  features,  wear  their 
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tlie  o^fensiTe,  Wellington  determined  to  force  that  poation 
and  occnpy  it  himself. 

"Every  arrangement  was  made  with  his  habitual  seeieey. 
The  fords  were  sonnded  and  marked  by  fishermen,  who 
oreaited  no  «Qspi<non,  as,  to  all  appearance,  thej  were  f (low- 
ing their  cnstomary  avocation,  and  hence  their  proceedings  were 
imnotieed  bj  the  tVench  yidets.  All  was  prepared  for  the 
a^it^mpt — and  at  midnight,  on  the  6th  of  OctobOT,  the  British 
diyisioBS  got  silently  under  arms.  A  storm  was  mgmg  fnri- 
owAy — ^thnnder  was  pealing  round  them — ^lightning,  in  quick 
and  yiyid  flashes,  flared  across  the  murky  sky — ^the  elemental 
uproar  was  reverberated  among  the  alpine  heights  above — 
and  a  wilder  night  was  never  chosen  for  a  military  operation. 
Gradually  the  tempest  exhausted  its  fury — ^the  wind  fell — ^the 
ndn  ceased — an  overwhelming  heat  succeeded — and  when  the 
morning  broke,  the  leading  brigades,  at  seven  different  points, 
plunged  into  the  Bidassao;  while  a  rocket  rose  from  the 
anient  steeple  of  Fontarabia,  and  the  signal  was  answered 
from  the  heights  by  a  combined  movement  of  all  the  divisions 
there  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

Perfect  success  crowned  this  daring  essay.  The  leadutg 
columns  were  nearly  across  the  river  before  the  French  fire 
opened.  Ground,  difficult  and  broken  in  itself,  had  been 
carefully  strengthened  with  numerous  field-works;  but  all 
gave  way  before  the  desperate  valour  of  the  assailants.  The 
Hght  divisiwi,  with  the  Spaniards  under  Longa^*  carried  the 

bttir  in  &  fange  phit,  which  haogs  down  the  back  belowthe  waist ;  bat  nei- 
ther sex  were  obserred  to  hare  those  "  ears  of  uncommon  sixe  "  which 
BoffiMi  says  Nature  has  giyen  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hhe  banks  of  ^ 


*^Tbe  evenings  generally  were  remarkably  beautifnl:  the  splendid 
eoloaring  of  the  immense  amphitheatre  of  moontains  in  the  glowing  rays 
of  sonset,  is' beyond  description.''^ — Baity. 

*  When  Downie's  brigade  betrayed  a  dangerous  indedMon,  and  declined 
to  go-forward»  '*  there  happened  to  be  present  an  officer  of  the  43rd  regi- 
ment, named  Haverlock,  who  being  attached  to  General  Alten's  staff,  was 
sent  to  ascertain  Giron's  progress.  His  fiery  temper  conld  not  brook  the 
check.  He  took  off  his  hat,  he  called  npon  the  Spaniards  to  follow  him, 
and  patting  spurs  to  his  horse,  at  one  bound  cleared  the  abbatis  and  went 
headlcmg  amongst  the  enemy.  Then  the  soldiers,  shonting^for  *  El  cMeo 
hlaneOy    the  fair  hoy, — so  they  called  him,  for  he  was  very  young  and 
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intrenched  position  of  Puerto-de-Vera.  Redonbt  and  abbatis 
were  stoutly  defended ;  but  from  all,  in  quick  succession,  the. 
enemy  was  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Night  fell — 
the  attack  had  everywhere  succeeded — and  the  victors  bivou- 
acked on  the  field  they  won ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  allied 
forces  slept  upon  French  ground. 

Here  the  British  commander  established  himself,  and 
awaited  the  fall  of  Pamplona,  which  Soult's  repeated  defeats 
rendered  inevitable.  The  garrison  still  obstinately  held  out  ; 
and  when  their  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  it  was 
rumoured  that  they  intended,  rather  than  surrender,  to  blow 
up  the  works,  and  take  their  chance  of  escaping.*  But  an 
assurance  from  the  Spanish  commander,  Don  Carlos,  that> 
should  the  place  be  destroyed,  he  would  hang  the  governor 
and  officers,  and  decimate  the  men,  prevented  the  attempt ; 

had  light  hair— with  one  thock  broke  through  the  French,  and  this  at  the 
very  moment  when  their  centre  was  flying  under  the  fire  of  Kemp's 
skirmishers  from  the  Puerto-de-Vera." — Napier, 

*  In  Octoher,  the  garrison  were  put  upon  an  allowance  of  four  ounces 
of  horseflesh  each  man.  In  a  week  that  too  fiiiled ;  erery  domestic  animal 
had  heen  consumed ;  rats  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  weeds  supplied  the 
place  of  vegetables.  A  feeble  sally  was  made  upon  the  10th,  but  it  was 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  eighty  men.  Disease  generally  accompanies 
famine — scurvy  broke  out — a  thousand  men  were  reported  to  be  in  the 
hospitsd,  as  many  were  wounded,  and  death  and  desertion  had  lessened  the 
garrison  by  six  hundred.  In  these  desperate  circumstances,  Cassan,  the 
governor,  sent  out  to  offer  a  surrender,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  retire 
into  France  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  A  peremptory  rejection  of  this 
condition  was  followed  by  a  proposition  that  the  soldiers  should  not  serve 
for  a  year.  This,  too,  being  refused,  it  was  intimated.. to  the  Spanish 
general,  that  after  blowing  up  the  works,  Cassan  would  imitate  Brennier, 
and  trust  to  fortune  and  gallantry  for  the  deliverance  of  his  exhausted 
garrison.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  French  governor  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  rules  of  war,  that  a  tetter  was  conveyed  to  his  advanced 
post,  denouncing  the  attempt  as  inhuman,  involving  in  a  desperate  expe- 
riment the  destruction  of  unfortunate  beings  who  had  already  borne  the 
horrors  of  a  sig^,  with  an  assurance  that,  should  it  be  attempted,  the 
governor  and  officers  would  be  shot,  and  the  private  soldiers  decimated^ 
Most  probably  the  threat  of  mining  the  dty  had  been  merely  used  to 
obtain  more  favourable  terms,  and  neither  the  abominable  experiment  was 
made,  nor  the  terrible  retaliation  which  would  have  followed  was  required. 
On  the  31st  the  garrison  surrendered,  and  the  finest  fortress  on  the 
Peninsula  became  &U8  a  bloodless  conquest. 
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and,  on  the  SOth  of  October,  the  garrison  yielded  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  place  surrendered. 

Winter  had  now  set  in,  and  a  season  of  unusnal  severity 
commenced.  The  allies  were  sadly  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  an  increasing  difficulty  was  felt  every  day  in  procuring 
necessary  supplies.  Forage  became  so  scarce,  that  part  of  the 
cavalry  had  nothing  for  their  horses  but  grass ;  while  the 
cattle  for  the  soldiers'  rations,  driven  sometimes  from  the 
interior  of  Spain,  perished  in  immense  numbers  by  the  way, 
or  reached  the  camp  so  wretchedly  reduced  in  condition  as  to 
be  little  better  than  carrion.  B^sources  from  the  sea  could 
not  be  trusted  to;  for  in  blowing  weather  the  coast  was 
scarcely  approachable,  and  even  in  the  sheltered  harbour  of 
Passages,  the  transports  could  with  difficulty  ride  to  their 
moorings,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  swell  that  tumbled  in 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  cold  became  intense, — sentries  were 
frozen  at  their  posts, — and  a  picket  at  Roncesvalles,  regularly 
snowed  up,  was  saved  with  great  difficulty.  All  this  plainly 
shewed  that  the  present  position  of  the  allies  was  not  tenable 
much  longer,  and  that  a  forward  movement  into  France  was 
unavoidable.* 

But  great  difficulties  in  advancing  presented  themselves; 
and,  all  things  considered,  success  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
Soult's  army  had  been  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  last  con- 
scription ;  and  for  three  months  tbe  French  marshal  had  been 

^  '*  The  cattle  brought  for  the  comrainption  of  the  troops  through  a 
great  part  of  Spain,  arriyed  in  a  jaded  and  lean  condition — ihoae  who  lived 
to  reach  the  place  of  slaughter — ^for  the  roads  along  which  they  had  been 
driven  might  easily  be  traced  by  their  numerous  carcasses,  lying  half- 
buried  or  unburied  by  the  way-side — sad  proofs  of  the  wasteful  inhu- 
manity of  war  I  The  weather  had  been  more  stormy  than  was  usual  even 
on  that  coast  and  at  that  season.  The  transports  at  Passages  were  moored 
stem  and  stem  in  rows,  and  strongly  confined  by  their  moorings  ;  yet  they 
were  considered  in  danger  even  in  that  land-locked  harbour  :  some  were 
driven  forward  by  the  rising  of  the  swell,  while  others,  close  alongside, 
were  forced  backwards  by  its  fall,  so  that  the  bowsprits  of  some  were 
entoogled  in  the  mizen-chains  of  others.  The  cold  on  the  mountains  was 
so  intense,  that  several  men  perished.  A  picket  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Roncesvalles  was  snowed  up  :  the  parties  who  were  sent  to  rescue  it  drove 
bullocks  before  them  as  some  precaution  against  the  dani^r  of  falling  into 
chasms,  and  the  men  were  orougnt  otf;  but  trie  gona  could  not  be 
removed,  and  were  Duried  under  the  snow  in  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt.''— « 
Southey* 
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inde&tigable  in  fortifying  the  whole  line  of  his  pofiition,  MtA 
strengthening  his  defences,  whererer  the  ground  would  admrt 
an  enemy  to  approach.  The  field-works  extended  from  the 
sea  to  the  riyer,  as  the  right  rested  on  St  Jean-de-Lnz,  and 
the  left  on  the  Nivelle.  The  centre  was  at  Mont  L& 
Rhune  and  the  heights  of  Sarr6.  The  whole  position  paased 
in  a  half-drcle  through  Irogne,  Ascain,  Sarr6,  Ainhoue,  and 
Espelette.  Though  the  centre  was  commanded  by  a  higher 
ridge,  a  narrow  valley  interposed  between  them.  The  entiie 
front  was  covered  with  works,  and  the  sierxas  defended  by  a 
chain  of  redoubts.  The  centre  was  particularly  stroag — ia. 
fact,  it  was  a  work  regularly  ditched  and  palisaded. 

To  turn  the  position,  by  advancing  Hill's  corps  through 
St  Jean  Pied-de-Port,  was  first  determined  on ;  but  on  con* 
sideration,  this  plan  of  operations  was  abandoned, — and, 
strong  as  the  centre  was,  the  allied  leader  resolved  that  on  it 
his  attack  should  be  directed,  while  the  heights  of  Ainhone^ 
which  formed  its  support,  should,  if  possible,  be  omultaaeously 
carried. 

A  commander  less  nerved  than  Lord  Wellington,  would 
have  lacked  resolution  for  this  bold  and  masterly  operation. 
Everything  was  against  him,  and  every  chance  favoured  the 
enemy.  The  weather  was  dreadful — ^the  rain  fell  in  torrents^ 
— and  while  no  army  could  move,  the  French  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  delay  to  complete  the  defences  of  a  position  which 
was  already  deemed  perfect  as  art  and  nature  could  render  it. 
Nor  did  their  powerful  works  produce  in  the  enemy  a  false 
security.  Aware  of  the  man  and  the  troops  which  threatened 
them — ^they  were  always  ready  for. an  attack — ^and  their  out- 
post duty  was  rigidly  attended  to-  Before  day  their  eoepa 
were  under  arms — and  the  whole  line  of  defences  contimied 
fully  garrisoned  until  night  permitted  the  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

At  last  the  weather  moderated.  On  the  7th,  Ainhoue  was 
reoonnoitred  by  Wellington  in  person,  and  the  plan  of  the 
attack  arranged.  No  operation  could  be  more  plain  or 
straightforward.  The  centre  was  to  be  carried  by  columns  of 
divisions,  and  the  right  centre  turned.  To  all  the  corps  their 
respective  points  of  attack  were  assigned, — ^while  to  the  li^ 
division  and  Longa's  Spaniards  the  storming  of  La  Petite 
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"•*  Khnne  was  confided.  The  latter  were  to  be  snpported  by 
^  Alien  6  caTaJry,  three  brigades  of  British  artillery^  and  three 
"*'  mouBiain  guns.* 

h^  The  8th  had  been  named  for  the  attadc — ^bnt  the  roads 
1^  ^  were  so  dreadfoily  ont  np,  that  neither  the  ajriillery  nor  Hill's 
>^  brigade  oonid  get  into  position,  and  it  was  postponed  for  two 
\*  days  longer — ^when  the  10th  dawned,  a  elrar  and  moonlight 
'^  morning.  Long  before  day,  Lord  Wellington,  and  sevenl  of 
-^  the  generals  of  diyision  and  brigade  with  their  respeetive  stafis, 
^^  had  assembled  in  a  small  wood,  fiye  hundred  yiurds  &om  the 
'-^  redoubt  aboye  the  Tillage  of  Sarr^  waiting  for  sufficient  light 
to  commence  the  arranged  attack. 

Nothing  conld  exceed  the  courage  and  xapidity  with  which 
the  tro<^  rashed  on,  and  overcame  every  artificial  and  natural 
obstacle.  The  3rd  and  7th  advanced  in  front  of  the  villagifr— 
Downie's  I^Kinish  brigade  attacked  the  right-^wbHe  the  left 
was  turned  by  Cole's,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  Hue  of 
defences  remamed  in  possession  of  the  allies. 

On  this  glorious  occasion^  the  light  division  was  pro- 
eminently  (Mstingnished.  By  moonlight  it  moved  Irom  the 
greater  La  Rhune,  and  formed  in  a  ravine  which  separates  Uie 
bolder  firom  the  lesser  height.  This  latter  was  occupied  in 
hroe  by  the  enemy,  and  covered  on  every  assailable  point 
wit^  inlxettehments.  As  morning  broke,  the  British  light 
troops  rushed  from  the  hollow  which  had  concealed  them.  To 
withstand  their  assault  was  impossible — ^work  after  work  was 
stormed ;  forward  they  went  wi&  irresistible  bravery,  and  on 
the  sunmnt  of  the  hill  united  themsdres  with  Cole's  division, 
and  then  pushed  (m  against  the  intrem^ed  heights  behind, 

*  "  The  snccessM  result  of  the  battle  was  owing  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  tbe  able  directioii  of  the  artillery  under  Cokmel  Dklcscm.  Gwaa 
were  bitmg^t  to  bear  on  the  French  fortifieatkms  6om  aituations- which 
they  coxuidiBred  totally  inacceBsible  to  that  arm. 

"  Mountain  guns  on  swiTcl  carriages,  hamesaed  on  the  backs  of  mules 
purposely  trained  for  that  service,  ascended  the  rugged  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  showered  destruction  on  the  intreBcfaments  below.  The  foot 
and  horae-artiUery  displayed  a  facility  of  morement  which  must  have 
astonished  the  French,  the  artillerymen  dragging  the  guns  with  ropes  up 
steq>  pvedpices,  or  lowering  them  down  to  positions  firom  whence  they 
could  with  more  certain  aim  pour  forth  thor  &tal  ToUeys  against  the 
enemy." — BdUy, 
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which  formed  the  strongest  part  of  the  position.  Here,  ft 
momentary  check  arrested  their  progress — ^the  supporting  fores 
(Spanish)  were  too  slow,  and  the  ground  too  rugged  for  the 
horse  artillery  to  get  over  it  at  speed.  The  rifles  were 
attacked  in  turn,  and  for  a  moment  driven  back  by  a  mass  of 
the  enemy.  But  the  reserye  came  up ;  and  again  the  light 
troops  rushed  forward — ^the  French  gave  way — ^and  the  whole 
of  the  lower  ridge  was  left  in  possession  of  the  assailant^. 

For  four  hours  the  combat  had  raged,  and  on  every  point 
the  British  were  victorious.  A  more  formidable  position  still 
remained  behind — and  Wellington  combined  his  efforts  for  a 
vigorous  and  general  attack. 

This  mountain  position  extended  from  Mondarin  to  Ascain 
— ^and  a  long  valley,  through  which  the  Nivelle  flows,  tra- 
versed it ;  where  the  surface  was  unequal,  the  higher  points 
were  crowned  with  redoubts,  and  the  spaces  of  leveller  surface 
occupied  by  the  French  in  line  or  column,  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  best  admitted.  Men  inclined  to  fight  never  had  a 
field  that  ofiered  so  many  advantages ;  and  there  were  none^ 
save  the  British  leader  and  the  splendid  army  he  commanded, 
who  would  have  ventured  to  assault  equal  numbers  posted  as 
the  enemy  were. 

The  dispositions  were  soon  complete— the  word  was  given 
— and  in  six  columns,  with  a  chain  of  skirmishers  in  front, 
the  allies  advanced  to  the  attack. 

To  carry  a  strong  work,  or  assail  a  body  of  infantry  in  dose 
column,  placed  on  the  crest  of  an  acclivity  that  requires  the 
attacking  force  to  halt  frequently  for  breathing-time,  requires 
a  desperate  and  enduring  valour  which  few  armies  can  boast 
— but  such  bravery  on  that  occasion  characterised  the  allied 
divisions.  Masses  posted  on  a  steep  height  were  forced  from 
it  by  the  bayonet,  though  hand  and  foot  were  often  requiied 
to  enable  the  assaulting  party  to  reach  them.  Redoubts  were 
carried  at  a  run,  or  so  rapidly  turned  by  the  diflerent  brigades, 
that  the  defenders  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  by  the  rear. 
Xothing  could  resist  the  dash  and  intrepidity  of  the  British ; 
and  over  the  whole  extent  of  that  formidable  position,  on  no 
point  did  the  attack  fail. 

The  French  were  driven  from  their  works,  and  forced  in 
great  confusion  on  the  bridge  of  the  Nivelle.     One  redoubt, 
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from  its  superior  strength,  had  been  obstinately  maintained — 
but  the  regiment  that  occupied  it  was  completely  cat  off  from 
retreating,  and  the  whole  were  made  prisoners. 

In  erery  other  point  the  British  attack  succeeded.  Hill's 
diyision  carried  the  heights  of  Ainhoue,  the  whole  of  the  re- 
doubts falling  to  the  British  and  Portuguese  under  Hamilton ; 
while  Stewart  drove  the  enemy  from  a  parallel  ridge  in  the 
rear — and  the  diyisions,  by  an  united  attack,  forcing  the 
enemy  from  their  works  at  Espelette,  obliged  them  to  retire 
towards  Oambo, — ^thus  gaining  the  rear  of  the  position  origi- 
nally occupied,  and  forcing  Soult's  centre  on  his  right 

The  French,  marshal  formed  in  great  force  on  the  high 
grounds  over  Ascain  and  St.  Pe,  and  Lord  Wellington  made 
instant  dispositions  to  attack  him.  Three  divisions,  the  third, 
flixth,  and  seventh,  advanced  against  the  heights — ^two  by  the 
left  of  the  Nivelle,  and  one,  the  sixth,  by  the  right  bank.  As 
the  position  was  exceedingly  strong,  the  enemy  determined  to 
hold  it  to  the  last,  and  maintained  a  furious  cannonade,  sup- 
ported by  a  heavy  fire  of  musketiy.  But  the  steady  and  im- 
posing advance  of  the  allies  could  not  be  repelled — and  the 
French  retired  hastily.  The  right  of  the  position  was  thus 
entirely  cut  through — ^and  though  for  months  the  Duke  of 
Balmatia  had  been  arming  every  vulnerable  point,  and  his 
engineers  had  used  their  utmost  skill  in  perfecting  its  defences, 
the  British  conmiander's  dispositions  were  so  admirably  made 
and  so  gallantly  cairied  out,  that  his  numerous  and  most  dif- 
ficult attacks  were  crowned  with  brilliant  success,  unalloyed 
hjr  a  single  failure. 

Night  ended  the  battle, — the  firing  ceased — Soult  retreated, 
and,  covered  by  the  darkness,  with<frew  a  beaten  army,  that 
W  numbered  fully  seventy  thousand  men.  His  killed  and 
wounded  exceeded  three  thousand,  besides  a  loss  of  fifty  guns, 
and  twelve  hundred  prisoners.  The  allies  reckoned  their 
casualties  at  two  thousand  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded; 
which,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  strength  of  its  defences, 
and  the  corps  ctarmie  that  held  it,  considered,  was  indeed  a 
loss  comparatively  light. 
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French  and  English  positions.— Wellington  advances. — The  left  wing-  of 
the  allies  attacked. — Soult  dafeated. — ^The  Frendi  manhal  attacks  dM 
right,  and  is  severely  repnteed  by  GeBenl  HilL— Sir  Bowlaad  drives 
the  French  from  their  pootion,  and  Soult  retires  within  his  linear— 
Defection  of  German  regiments,  who  come  over  to  the  allies. 

Soult  lialted  his  different  corps  in  the  intrenched  cunp  of 
Bajonne,  and  Wellington  cantoned  his  troops  two  miles  in 
front  of  his  opponent,  in  lines  extending  from  the  sea  to  the 
Nivelle,  his  right  stretching  to  Cambo  and  his  left  resting  on 
the  coast.  This  change  in  his  cantonments  was  prodnGtiTe  «f 
serious  advantages.  His  wearied  soldiery  obtained  rest  and 
many  comforts  which  in  their  mountain  oironacs  were  nnal- 
tainable ;  and  though  the  enemy  possessed  unlimited  eommaad 
of  a  well-supplied  district  for  their  foraging  parties,  and  the 
surface  orer  which  Lord  Wellington  might  obtain  supplies 
was  necessarily  circumscribed,  his  direct  oonimunicatiofi  with 
the  sea^  and  a  month's  rest  in  tolerable  quarters,  recruited  his 
exhausted  army  and  produced  the  best  results.* 

*  During  the  short  tenn  of  inaction  which  the  inclemency  oi  the  we^ 
ther  had  occasioned,  one  of  those  periods  of  conventional  civility  which 
not  nnfrequently  occorred  during  &e  Peninsular  campaigns,  took  place 
between  the  French  and  dlied  outposts.  **  A  disposition,  says  CUiarter- 
master  Sortees,  <'  had  for  some  time  been  gaining  ground  with  both  arnucsy 
to  mitigate  tiie  miseries  oi  war£ue,  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  eadk 
doing  their  duty  to  their  coimtry ;  and  it  had  by  this  time  proceeded  to  soch 
an  extent,  as  to  allow  us  to  place  that  confidence  in  them  that  they  would 
not  molest  us,  even  if  we  passed  their  outposts." 

Lord  Wellingtcm,  however,  discoontenaneed  those  fidendly  rplatiows, 
where  the  anangements  were  so  perfectly  amicable,  that  the  parties  not 
only  took  charge  of  love  letters,  but  even  **  plundered  in  perfect  har- 
mony." 

'<  Before  this  order  was  issued,  the  most  unbounded  confidence  sub- 
sisted between  us,  and  which  it  was  a  pity  to  put  a  stop  to,  except  for  sudi 
weighty  reasons.  They  used  to  get  us  such  things  as  we  wanted  from 
Bayonncy  particularly  brandy*  which  was  cheap  and  plentiful ;  and  we  in 
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But  Wellington  merely  waited  to  matore  his  pceparatioDS 
ad,  to  extend  his  line  of  supply,  he  detennined  to  mze  the 
strong  ground  between  the  Nive  and  the  Adoux,  and  c<Hifiiie 
Soult  to  the  immediate  yicinitj  of  his  own  camp.  Accordingly 
on  the  9th  of  December,  the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  advanc- 
ing by  the  road  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  gained  the  heights  dorni* 
neering  the  intrenehments  of  the  Fr^ich.  The  right  forded 
the  Niye  above  Cambo— while,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  Clinton 
crossed  at  Nostariz,  and  obliged  the  enemy,  to  avoid  being  cut 
ofl^  to  £&ll  back  on  Bay<mne.  At  night,  the  French  having 
retired  to  their  posts  within  the  fortified  position  they  had 
occupied,  Hope,  with  the  left  of  the  aUiea^  reoroBsed  the  river 
to  his  former  canUmments,  having  a  direct  oommmiication  open 
with  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  had  taken  a  position  with  his 
division,  his  right  on  the  Adour,  his  centre  in  the  village  of 
St.  Pierre,  and  his  left  appnied  on  the  heights  of  Yille  Fxanqwu 
Morillo's  division  was  in  observation  at  Urcuray,  and  a  cavalry 
ccnrps  at  Hasparren. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  rival  armies  were  greatly  diffe- 
Tcnt.  Sonlt  possessed  immense  advantages ;  hia  corps  d*armi$ 
were  compactly  bivouacked,  with  easy  cornmonicatiQnfi^  every 

zetam  gare  tiiem  oocanonaUy  a  little  tea,  of  ^«luch  some  of  them  had 
leanoed  tohe  fond.  Some  of  them  al80,.who  had  been  pruoners  of  war  jn 
Ei^^aiid,  sent  letters  tfazough  our  army-post  to  tiieir  sweethearts  in  Eng- 
land, our  people  receiving  die  letters  and  forwarding  them." 

«  The  next  day,  there  being  no  firing  between  us  and  those  in  esr 
front,  three  French  officers,  aeenmigly  anxiov  to  prove  how  for  politeBCs» 
aid  good  breedi]:^  eould  be  earned  between  the  two  nations,  when  war 
4M  not  ceoapel  tiiem  to  be  unfriendly,  took  a  table  and  some  chairs  out  of 
a  house  which  was  immediately  in  our  front,  and  one  which  we  had  lately 
occupied  as  a  barrack ;  and  bringing  them  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
field  which  separated  the  advance  of  &e  two  armies,  sat  down  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  our  pidLet,  and  drank  wine,  holding  up  their  glasses,  as  much 
m  to  say,  '  Your  health,'  every  time  they  drank.  '  Of  course  we  did  not 
molest  them,  but  allowed  them  to  have  their  frolic  out. 

«  During  the  day,  also,  we  saw  soldiers  of  the  three  nations,  viz.  Eng- 
fish;  Portuguese,  and  French,  all  plundering  at  the  same  time  in  one 
unfortunate  house,  where  our  pie,  our  pig,  and  wise  had  been  left.  It 
stood  about  150  or  200  yards  below  the  churdi,  on  a  sort  of  neutral 
gnnmd  between  the  two  armies;  hence  the  assemblage  at  the  same 
moment  of  such  a  group  of  these  motley  marauders.  They  plundered  in 
perfect  harmony ^  no  one  duiurbmg  the  other  on  tieeount  of  hu  nation 
or  eoiovr.*' 
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facility  for  rapid  concentration,  and  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  to 
protect  him  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back.  The  allies 
extended  over  an  irregular  line  intersected  by  the  Nive,  with 
bad  roads,  that  rendered  any  rapid  reinforcement  of  a  threat- 
ened point  altogether  impracticable.  Hence,  Wellington  was 
everywhere  open  to  attack — and  Soult  could  &11  on  him  with 
oyerwhelming  numbers  and  force  an  unequal  combat,  while 
but  a  part  of  the  allies  should  be  opposed  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  The  French  marshal  was  awaro  of  this 
— and  it  was  not  long  before  he  endearoured  to  profit  by  his 
advantage. 

The  left  of  the  allies,  under  Sir  John  Hope,  had  the  fifth 
division  (Hays)  posted  on  the  heights  of  Barouillet,  with 
Campbell's  Portuguese  brigade  on  a  narrow  ridge  immediately 
in  their  front.  At  Arrangues,  the  light  division  was  formed 
on  a  strong  height,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  fifth. 
The  positions  were  separated  by  the  low  grounds  betwe^i 
the  hills,  and  the  corps  were  consequently  unconnected. 
Although  both  were  strongly  posted,  still,  in  case  of  an 
attack,  each  must  trust  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  and 
repulse  the  enemy  without  counting  on  support  from  the 
other. 

Early  on^the  10th  of  December,  Soult  appeared  on  the  road 
of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  in  great  force  marched  directly  against 
the  allied  left.  The  light  and  fifth  divisions  were  simultane- 
ously assailed — ^the  former  driven  back  into  its  intrenchments, 
and  Campbell's  brigade  forced  back  upon  Hay's  at  Barouillet 
The  intermediate  ground  between  the  allied  positions  was  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  Soult  was  enabled  to 
attack  the  right  of  the  fifth  -^ith  vigour.  Although  assailed 
in  front  and  flank,  the  allied  division  gallantly  withstood  the 
assault;  and  when  the  position  was  completely  penetrated, 
and  the  orchard  on  the  right  forced  and  occupied  by  the 
French  with  overwhelming  numbers,  still  the  British  and 
Portuguese  held  the  heights,  and,  while  whole  sections  fell, 
not  an  inch  of  ground  was  yielded. 

Another  and  a  more  determined  effort  was  now  made  by  the 
French  marshal,  and  made  in  vain — ^for  by  a  bold  and  well* 
timed  movement  of  the  9th  British  and  a  Portuguese  battalion, 
wheeling  round  suddenly  and  charging  the  French  rear,  the 
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enemy  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  prisoners. 
Fresh  troops  were  fast  arriving — the  guards  came  into  action 
^-  and  Lord  Wellington  reached  the  battle-ground  from  the 
right.  But  the  French  had  been  repulsed  in  their  last  attempt 
so  decisively  that  they  did  not  venture  to  repeat  it —  evening 
closed — the  firing  gradually  died  away — and  the  allied  divi- 
sions held  the  same  positions  from  which  Soult,  with  an 
immense  numerical  superiority  in  men  and  guns,  had  vainly 
striven  to  force  them. 

The  slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides — and,  wearied  by  long 
sustained  exertion,  and  weakened  by  its  heavy  loss,  the  fifth 
division  was  relieved  by  the  first,  who  occupied  the  post  their 
comrades  had  maintained  so  gloriously.  The  fourth  and 
seventh  were  placed  in  reserve,  and  enabled,  in  case  of  attack, 
to  assist  on  either  point,  should  Soult,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, as  was  expected,  again  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of 
BarouiUet. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  reckless  gallantry  displayed  by 
the  British  officers  throughout  this  long  and  sanguinary  strug- 
gle. Sir  John  Hope,  with  his  staff,  was  always  seen  where 
tbe  contest  was  most  furious ;  and  the  only  wonder  was  that 
in  a  combat  so  close  and  murderous,  one  remarkable  alike  in 
personal  appearance  and  '^  daring  deed,"  should  have  out- 
lived that  desperate  day.  His  escapes  indeed  were  many.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  leg — contused  in  the  shoulder — ^four 
musket-bullets  passed  through  his  hat,  and  he  lost  two  horses. 
General  Robinson,  in  command  of  the  second  brigade,  was 
badly  wounded — and  Wellington  himself  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  fire.  Unable  to  determine  where  the  grand  effort  of 
his  adversary  would  be  directed,  he  passed  repeatedly  from 
one  point  of  the  position  to  the  other — and  that  life,  so  valua- 
ble to  all  beside,  seemed  ^^  of  light  estimation '  to  himself 
alone. 

The  next  sun  rose  to  witness  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  In 
their  attack  upon  the  light  division  at  Arrangues,  the  French, 
driven  from  the  defended  posts  the  chateau  and  churchyard 
afforded,  retired  to  the  plateau  of  Bassusarry,  and  there  esta- 
blished themselves  for  the  night.  During  the  forenoon  some 
slight  affairs  between  the  pickets  occurred ;  but  at  noon,  the 
fusilade  having  ceased,  the  allies  collected  wood,  lighted  fires^ 
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and  cooked  their  dinners.  At  two,  a  considerable  stir  was 
visible  in  tbe  enemy's  line,  and  tbeir  pioneers  were  seen  cut- 
ting down  the  fence  for  the  passage  of  artillery.  Sonlt's  first 
demonstration  of  attack  was  made  against  Arrangues ;  but  that 
was  only  to  mask  his  real  object.  Presently  his  tirailleurs 
Bwarmed  out  in  front  of  Barouillet,  attacked  the  British  out- 
posts, drove  the  pickets  back,  and  moving  in  strong  oolunms 
by  the  Bayonne  road,  furiously  assailed  the  heights  of  the 
position.  The  wood-cutters,  'surprised  by  the  sudden  onset  of 
the  French,  hurried  back  to  resume  their  arms  and  join  their 
regiments  ;  while  the  enemy,  mistaking  the  cause  of  this  rush 
tt>  their  alarm  posts,  supposed  a  panic  had  seized  the  troops, 
and  pressed  forward  with  increased  impetuosity.  But  the 
same  results  attended  their  attempt  upon  the  first  as  on  the 
fifth  division ;  and  the  French  were  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss.  In  the  contests  of  two  days  not  an  inch  of  ground  was 
yielded — ^and  the  left  wing  of  the  allies  remained  firm  in  its 
position,  when  night  brought  the  combat  to  a  close. 

During  the  12th,  Soult  still  continued  in  front  of  the  heights 
of  Barouillet,  and  preserved  throughout  the  day  a  threatening 
attitude.  No  serious  attack,  however,  was  made ;  some  shasip 
skirmishing  occurred  between  the  pickets,  and  darkness  ended 
these  occasional  afiairs. 

The  grand  object  of  the  French  marshal  in  his  sustained 
attacks  upon  the  allied  left,  was  to  force  the  position  and  pe- 
netrate to  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Although  so  severely  handled  in 
his  attempts  upon  the  10  th  and  11th,  the  bustle  visible  along 
his  line,  and  the  activity  of  the  officers  of  his  staff  during  the 
morning  of  the  12  th,  shewed  that  he  still  meditated  a  fresh 
effort  The  imposing  appearance  of  the  allied  troops  on  the 
heights  of  Barouillet  induoed  him  to  change  his  intention; 
and  he  made  arrangements  to  throw  his  whole  disposable  force 
suddenly  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  British,  and  attack  Sir 
Bowland  Hill  with  overwhelming  numbers. 

This  probable  attack  had  been  foreseen  by  Lord  Wellington 
—-and,  with  his  accustomed  caution,  means  had  been  adopted 
to  render  it  unsuccessful.  In  the  event  of  assistance  being 
required,  the  sixth  division  was  placed  at  Hill's  disposal ;  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  third  and  fourth  divi- 
sions moved  towards  the  right  of  the  allied  lines,  and  were 
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held  in  readiness  to  pass  the  river  should  circumstances  demand 
it.  As  Lord  W^lington  had  anticipated,  Sonlt  marched  his 
main  body  through.  Bayoime  during  the  night  of  the  1 2th,  and 
ai  daylight,  pushing  forward  thirty  thousand  men  in  columns 
of  great  strength,  attacked  furiously  the  right  wing  of  the 
allies. 

Hill  had  only  fourteen  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  to 
repel  the  French  marshal's  assault,  but  the  ground  he  occn- 
pied  was  capable  of  being  vigorously  defended.  On  the  rights 
General  Bynga  brigade  was  formed  in  front  of  the  Vieux 
MoE^erre— occupying  a  ridge,  with  the  Adour  upon  the  right, 
and  the  left  flanked  by  several  mill-dams.  General  Pringle 
heid  the  ridge  of  Yille  Franque  with  his  brigade ;  the  Nive 
nin  in  front  of  his  left,  and  his  right  also  appnied  on  seyenl 
mill-dams.  The  brigades  of  Genets  Barues  and  Ashworth 
were  posted  on  a  range  of  heights  opposite  the  village  of  Si 
Pierre — while  two  Portuguese  brigades  were  formed  in  reserve 
immediately  l)ehind  Yille  Franque.  The  general  form  of  the 
line  nearly  described  a  crescent — ^and  against  its  concave  side, 
the  efibrts  of  the  French  marshal  were  principally  directed. 
The  position  extended  from  the  Adour  to  the  Nive,  occupying 
a  ^lace,  &om  right  to  left,  of  four  miles. 

The  outposts  stationed  on  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  St 
Jean  Pied  de  Port  were  driven  back,  by  the  enemy's  tirail- 
leurs, followed  Iby  the  main  body  of  the  French,  who  mounted 
tiie  akpang  ground  in  front  of  the  British  position* — and  sup- 
ported by  another  division,  which  moved  by  a  hollow  way 
between  the  left  centre  and  Pringle's  brigade,  they  came  for- 


^  *  <<  The  muthimg  heaT%;  snd  the  Frcoek  mamw»  at  oi 
quite  shroaded  m  vapovr,  at  another  disJy  seen,  or  looaung  sadden  aad 
Luge  and  dark  at  different  pointst  appeared  like  thunder-douds  gathering 
before  the  storm.  At  hatf-past  eight,  Soult  pushed  back  the  British 
pickets  in  the  centre ;  tiie  sitn  burst  out  at  that  moment,  the  sparkling  fire 
of  the  light  troops  spread  wida  in  the  ytXttj,  and  erspt  n^  tfaa  faiUa  oo 
^ther  flank,  while  the.  bellowing  of  forty  pieces  of-  artiHerj  Aook  the 
banks  of  the  Niye  and  the  Adonr.  Darrican,  marching  on  the  French 
right,  was  directed  against  General  Pringle.  D'Armagnac,  moving  on 
tl^  left  and  taking  Old  Mongoerre  as  the  point  of  direction,  was 
ordered  to  force  Byiq^s  right.  Abb^  assailed  the  centre  at  St.  Pierre, 
where  General  Stewart  commanded ;  for  Sir  Rowhmd  Hill  had  taken  Ui 
station  on  a  commanding  mount  in  the  rear,  from  whence  he  cowld  seethe 
whole  battle  aad  direct  the  moTement8/'^-JVaj9i>r. 
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waid  in  massive  columns.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  at.  once  per- 
ceived that  Soult's  design  was  to  force  his  centre,  and  cany 
the  heights  of  St.  Pierre.  To  strengthen  that  part  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  brigade  of  General  Bjng  was  promptly  moved  to  the 
right  of  the  centre,  leaving  the  third  (Buffs)  regiment  and  some 
light  companies  at  Vieux  Monguerre — ^while  a  Portuguese 
brigade  was  marched  from  behind  Yille  Franque  to  support 
the  left  The  sixth  division  was  apprised  of  the  threatened' 
attack,  and  an  aide-de-camp  was  despatched  to  order  its  imme- 
diate march  upon  the  centre. 

The  French  came  on  with  all  the  confidence  of  superior 
strength,  and  a  full  determination  to  break  through  the  British 
position,  and  thus  achieve  upon  the  right  that  object  which 
they  had  essayed  upon  the  left,  and  twice  in  vain.  Exposed 
to  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  from  the  British  guns,  and  & 
withering  fusilade  from  the  light  infantry,  they  pressed  steadily 
on,  and,  by  strength  of  numbers,  succeeded  in  gaining  ground 
in  front  of  the  heights.  But  further  they  never  could  attain, 
as  the  supporting  brigades  joined  on  either  flank,  and  eveiy 
continued  essay  to  force  the  centre  was  repulsed.  A  long  and 
bloody  combat,  when  renewed,  produced  no  happier  result,  for 
the  allies  obstinately  held  their  pbsition.  The  Bufl^  and  light 
companies,  who  had  been  forced  by  an  overwhelming  supe- 
riority to  retire  for  a  time  from  Vieux  Monguerre,  re-formed, 
charged  into  the  village;  and  won  it  back  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet — ^when,  after  exhausting  his  whole  strength  in  hopeless 
efforts  to  break  the  British  line,  Soult  abandoned  the  attack, 
and  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  fall  back. 

Not  satisfied  with  repelling  the  enemy's  attack.  Hill  in  turn 
became  the  assailant,  and  boldly  pursued  the  broken  columns 
as  they  retired  from  the  front  of  the  position.  On  a  high 
ground  in  advance  of  his  intrenched  lines,  Soult  drew  up  in 
force,  and  determined  to  iaJl  back  no  furtiier.  The  hill  was 
instantly  assaulted  by  Byng's  brigade,  led  on  by  the  general 
in  person.  Unchecked  by  a  storm  of  grape  and  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry,  the  British,  reinforced  by  a  Portuguese  brigade, 
carried  the  height,  and  the  French  were  beaten  from  a  strong 
position  with  a  serious  loss  in  men,  and  the  capture  of  two 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  third  and  sixth  divisions  came  up  as  quickly  as  distance 
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and  difficult  roads  would  permit — ^bnt  the  contest  was  ended  ; 
and  Hiil,^  unassisted  by  any  supporting  troops,  had,  with  his 
own  corps,  achieved  a  complete  and  glorious  victory.  Every 
effort,  continued  with  unabated  vigour  for  five  hours,  and  with 
decided  advantages  on  his  side,  had  signally  failed — and  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  forced  again  to  retire  within  his  fortified 
lines  between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour,  while  the  allies  pushed 
their  advanced  posts  to  the  verge  of  the  valley  immediately  in 
front  of  St  Pierre. 

In  these  continued  actions  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  im- 
mense. In  the  casualties  of  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  of  December,  the  total,  including  four  generals,  amounted 
to  five  thousand  and  sixty-one  hor9  de  combat. 

The  French  loss  was  infinitely  greater — ^it  is  but  a  moderate 
estimate  to  place  it  at  six  thousand  men.  Indeed,  no  contests, 
sanguinary  as  most  of  them  had  been  during  the  Peninsular 
.campaigns,  were  attended  with  greater  loss  of  life — ^and  those 
well  accustomed  to  view  a  battle-field  expressed  astonishment 
at  the  slaughter  the  limited  spaces  on  which  the  repeated 
struggles  had  occurred  exhibited  at  the  dose  of  every  succeed- 
ing engagement. 

Sonlt,  defeated  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  his  country- 
men, and  with  every  advantage  locality  could  confer,  had  no 
apology  to  ofl'er  for  the  failure  of  his  attacks — and  if  any 
additional  mortification  were  necessary,  the  defection  of  the 
regiments  of  Nassau-XJsingen  and  Frankfort  would  have 
completed  it.  After  thQ  first  attempt  upon  the  allied  left, 
these  regiments  abandoned  the  service  of  Napoleon ;  and,  on 
an  assurance  of  their  being  sent  home,  they  came  over  in  a 
body  to  the   fourth  division.f 

The  winter  had  now  set  in  with  severity,  and  ended  all 

*  *'  This  glorious  battle  was  fought  and  won  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  with 
his  own  corpst  alone  and  unassist^.  Lord  Wellington  could  not  reach 
the  field  till  the  victory  was  achieved,  and  as  he  rode  up  to  his  successful 
genera],  he  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  with  the  frank  remark,  '  Hill, 
the  day's  your  own.'  He  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  Sir  Rowland's 
calm  and  beautiful  conduct  of  this  action,  and  with  the  intrepid  and  reso- 
lute behaviour  of  the  troops." — Sherer. 

t  "A  Frankfort  officer  now  made  his  way  to  the  outposts  of  our  fourth 
division  in  the  centre  of  the  allies,  and  announced  the  intended  defection, 
requiring  a  general  officer's  word  of  honour  that  they  should  be  we 
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military  moyements  for  a  season.*  The  roads  were  impas- 
sable from  constant  rain,  and  the  low  grounds  heavily  flooded. 
The  French  took  up  cantonments  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adour ;  while  the  allies  occupied  the  country  between  the  left 

reomed  and  seat  to  Germany :  no  general  being  on  the  spot,  Cokxiel 
Bradford  ganre  his  word ;  means  were  immediately  taken  to  apprise  the  bat- 
talions, and  tbey  came  over  in  a  body,  thirteen  hundred  men,  the  Tr&axii 
not  discovering  their  intention  till  just  when  it  waB  too  late  to  frus- 
trate it." 

*  *'  During  this  period  of  mutual  repose,  the  French  officers  and  ours 
soon  became  intimate :  we  used  to  meet  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  rwer,  and 
taUc  over  the  campaign.  They  would  nerer  believe  (or  pretended  not  to 
believe)  the  reverse  of  NapolMMi  in  Qermany ;  and  when  we  reeeived  the 
news  of  the  Orange  Boven  afiair  in  HoUand,  they  said  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  convince  them.  One  of  our  officers  took  23^  Star  newsjpBijpesrr 
ToBed  a  stone  up  in  it,  and  attempted  to  throw  it  across  the  river ;  unfor- 
toDBtely  tifie  stone  went  through  it,  and  it  fell  into  the  water :  the  French 
officer  very  quietly  said,  in  tolerably  good  EngliBk,  **  Tour  good  news  is. 
very  soon  damped  V* —Batty, 

*  *  *  «  *  » 

«  During  the  campaign,  we  had  often  experienced  the  most  gendemaa- 
1^  eonduot  from  the  French  officers.  A  day  or  two  before  the  battle, 
when  we  were  upon  our  alarm-post,  at  break  of  day,  a  fine  hare  was  seen 
playing  in  a  com^ddbetween  the  oui^posls ;  a  braoe  of  greybounds  were 
very  soon  unslipped,  when,  after  an  excellent  course,  poor  puss  was  kiOed 
wittdn  the  Frendi  lines.  The  officer  to  whom  the  dogs  belonged,,  bowing 
to  the  Frendi  officer,  called  off  the  dogs,  but  the  Frenchman  politely  sent 
the  have,  with  amessagci  and  his  oomplknents,  saymp,  that  we  required  it 
more  than  they  did." 

♦  *  *  *  *  * 

**  A  daring  fellow,  an  Irishman,  named  Tom  Patten,  performed  a  singu- 
lar  faiKt.  At  the  barrier  there  was  a  rivulet,  along  whic^  our  lines  of  sen- 
tries-were' potted.  To  the  right  was  a  thick  low  wood,  and  during  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  our  officers  had  again  beeome.intimate  with  those  of 
tiie  French,  and  the  soldiers  had  actually  established  A  traffic  i|i  tobacco 
and  brandy  in  the  following  ingenious  manner.  A  large  stone  was  placed 
in  that  part  of  the  rivulet  screened  by  the  wood,  opposite  to  the  Srenc^  sen- 
try, on  which  our  people  used  to  put  a  canteen  with  ^'quarter-dollar,  for 
wmdi  it  was  very  soon  filled  with  brandy.  One  afternooYi  about  dusk. 
Patten  had  pat  down  his  canteen  with  the  usual  money  in  it,^  and  retired, 
but,  though  he  returned  several  times,  no  canteen  ww  ther^.  '  He, waited 
tiU  the  moon  rose,  but  still  he  found  nothing  on  the  stone.  When  it  was 
near  morning,  Tom  thought  he  saw  the  same  sentry  who  was  thWe  when 
he  put  his  canteen  down ;  so  he  sprang  across  the  stream,  seized  the  unfor- 
tunate Frenchman,  wrested  his  firelock  from  him,  and  actiially- shaking 
lum  out  of  his  accoutrements,  reorossed,  vowing  he  woiild  ke»ep  them 
until  he  got  lus  canteen  of  brandy,  and  brought  them  to  the-pit^ket-house. 
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of  that  river  and  the  sea.  Every  means  were  employed  to 
render  the  troops  comfortahle  in  their  winter  quarters — and  to 
guard  against  surprise,  telegraphs  were  erected  in  communica- 
tion with  every  post,  which,  hy  a  simple  combination  of  flags, 
transmitted  intelligence  along  the  line  of  the  cantonments,  and 
apprised  the  detached  officers  of  the  earliest  movement  of  the 
enemy.  Abundant  supplies,  and  the  advantage  of  an  open 
communication  with  England,  enabled  the  army  to  recruit  its 
strength* — and,  with  occasional  interruptions  of  its  quiet^  the 
year  1813  passed  away — and  anothw,  ^'  big  with  the  fate  of 
empires,"  was  ushered  in. 

IVo  or  ^xne  boon  aftenraidsr  jvst  as  we  were  about  to  ftdl  in,  an  iMNir 
before  daybreak,  the  sergeant  cama  to  auf  that  a  flag  of  trnoe  waa  at  the 
barrier  :  I  instantiiy  went  down,  when  I  found  the  officer  of  the  French 
prcket  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  saymg,  that  a  most  extraordinary  dream- 
slanee  had  oocovred  (relating  the  adventure),  and  stating,  that  if  the  sentry's 
anas  and  aoeovlremantB  were  net  given  auk^  his  oivn  oomaussioB  woald 
be  forfeited,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  poor  sentiy.  A  sergeant  was  instantly 
sent  to  see  if  they  were  in  the  picket-house ;  when  Patten  came  up  scratch* 
ing  ins  head,  saying  *'  He  had  them  in  pawn  for  &  canteen  of  brandy  and 
a  qaarter-dolkr ;"  and  told  ns  the  story  in  his  way ;  wherenpon  the  things 
were  immediBtely  given  over  to  the  Frtncfa  captain,  who,  stepping  behind, 
pat  two  five-feanc  pieces  into  Patten's  hand.  Tom,  heerever,  was  not  to 
be  bribed  by  an  enemy,  but  generously  handed  the  money  to  his  ofioer, 
requesting  that  he  would  insist  on  the  French  captain  taking  the  m<mey 
baek. 

''The  Frenchman  wes  delighted  to  get  tiie  flreioek  and  aecoettements 
b»^,  and  the  joy  of  the  poor  fellow  vrtio  was  stripped  of  them  may  be43on- 
eetved,  as,  if  it  luid  been  reported,  he  would  certainly  have  been  shot,  by 
sentence  of  court-martial,  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours/' — CadelL 

*  This  general  statement  must  unfortunately  be  qualified— -for  never 
was  a  commander  more  sadly  perplexed  for  want  of  money.  **  We  are 
j«8t  tA.  bad  as  the  Spaniards.  /  yetterdoff  wanUed  to  temd  qf  a  amriet 
to  General  W,  Clinton  in  CataloniOf  and  the  m9neyfor  his  eiqftnni  wa§ 
^orrotoedjrom  those  who  happened  to  have  a  little  to  lend,** 
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Weather  changes. — Operations  recommence.— Harispe  driren  from  his 
position  by  Wellington.  Preparations  for  passing  the  Adour. — Guards 
and  Rifles  cross  oyer — are  attacked,  but  maintain  their  ground  until 
reinforced.— Soult  takes  a  position  at  Orthez. 

The  intrenchments  into  which  Soult,  on  the  failure  of  his 
attempts  upon  the  allied  positions,  had  withdrawn  his  troops^ 
covered  the  approach  to  Bajonne  on  the  side  opposite  to 
Anglet,  retaining,  however,  the  village  and  the  range  of 
heights  from  the  Biarits  to  the  Nive.  This  strong  camp  rested 
its  left  flank  on  the  river,  below  the  Gh&teau  de  Marrac  and 
its  walled  gardens — the  whole  position  forming  fhe  segment  of 
a  circle,  of  which  the  cathedral  of  Bajonne  might  have  been 
considered  a  centre,  tlie  extension  being  from  the  Nive  to  the 
Adour,  opposite  the  Ch&teau  de  St  Bernard.      -* 

Sonlt  prolonged  his  line  to  the  confluence  of  the  Bidouse  be- 
low Guiche,  and  established  his  head  quarters  at  Peyrehorade^ 
at  the  junction  of  the  Grave  de  Pan  with  the  Gave  d'Oleron.  The 
right  of  the  French  army  was  commanded  by  Count  Reille, 
the  left  by  Clausel,  the  centre  by  D'Erlon,  and  a  division  at 
St  Jean  Pied  de  Port  by  Harispe. 

Six  weeks  passed  on.  The  weather  was  too  inclement  to 
allow  movements  to  be  made  on  either  side— and  the  French 
marshal  was  occupied  in  defending  his  extensive  lines,  and  the 
allied  general  in  preparing  secretly  for  passing  the  Adour.* 

*  The  Adour,  like  the  Gave,  is  a  name  common  to  many  rivers  in  the 
Pyrenees,  both  simply  meaning  water  in  some  of  those  primeval  lan- 
guages, tilie  refbains  of  which  are  still  widely  preserved  in  the  appellations 
of  rivers  and  mountains.  The  greater  and  noted  stream,  into  which  the 
others  are  received,  has  its  sources  in  the  county  of  Bigorre,  under 
the  Pics  du  Midi  and  d'Espade,  two  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
chain ;  it  passes  by  Campan,  Bagneres,  Montgaillard,  and  Tarbes,  and 
begins  to  be  navigable  near  Ghrenade,  a  small  town  in  the  little  county  of 
Manan.    Having  been  joined  by  the  Douse  on  the  right  below  Tartas,  it 
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In  February  the  weather  changed — ^the  cross  roads  became 
practicable — ^and  Lord  Wellington  with  his  characteristic 
promptness,  commenced  preparatory  movements  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  grand  conception. 

To  distract  the  attention  of  Soult  from  the  defence  of  the 
Adour,  Wellington  threatened  the  French  left  on  the  Bidouse, 
and  directed  Hill's  corps  against  that  of  Harispe.  The  latter, 
leaving  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  garrisoned,  fell  back  on  Hellete ; 
retiring  subsequently  on  the  heights  of  La  Montague,  and 
next  day  uniting  with  another  corps.  Thus  strengthened, 
Harispe  formed  in  order  of  battle  on  a  very  strong  poGdtion  to 
the  right  of  Garris. 

The  road,  however,  communicating  with  the  bridge  of  St. 
Palais  was  uncovered — and  though  evening  had  come  on,  and 
the  second  division,  with  a  Spanish  corps  under  Morillo,  were 
alone  in  hand,  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  force  the  posi- 
tion. The  Spaniards  were  desired  to  march  rapidly  on  St. 
Palais,  while,  with  Stewart's  division,  the  heights  should  be 
carried.  The  attack  was  gallantly  made,  the  enemy  offered  a 
brave  resistance, — ^but  the  position  was  stormed  in  fine  style, 
and  held  against  every  effort  the  French  could  make  for  its 
recovery.  The  contest  continued  until  darkness  had  shrouded 
distant  objects,  while  the  battalions  still  fought  with  such 
furious  obstinacy,  that  volleys  were  interchanged  within  pistol 
range,  and  the  bayonet  frequently  resorted  to.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  force  those  enduring  troops  from  the  ground  they 
seemed  determined  upon  keeping,  Harispe,  before  Morillo 
could  seize  the  bridge,  succeeded  in  retiring  his  beaten  corps. 
Falling  back  upon  the  Gave  de  Mauleon,  he  destroyed  the 
bridge  of  Navarette ;  but  the  river  was  forded  by  the  British, 
Harispe's  position  forced,  and  his  division  driven  behind 
Gave  d'Oleron. 

Soult  instantly  destroyed  the  communications,  and  rendered 
the  bridges  over  the  Adour  impassable.  The  centre  of  the 
allies  being  now  in  force  on  the  Bidouse,  and  concentrating 

inclines  to  the  sonth-west  from  its  junction,  passes  Acqs,  and  then  holds 
an  ahnost  southerly  course  to  meet  the  Gave  de  Pan,  which  brings  with 
its  own  waters  those  of.  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  into  which  the  Gave  de 
Mauleon  has  been  reoeiyed.  The  Adour  is  then  joined  by  the  Bidouse, 
and  lastly  by  the  Niye. 
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on  Saruvetorre,  the  Fre&ch  marshal  retired  from  Bayoime,  leav- 
ing a  powerful  garrieon  behind  him  for  the  protection  of  that 
important  city. 

All  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  of  the  Adour  had 
been  completed,  and  from  the  co-operation  of  the  British  navy 
much  assistance  waa  expected.  That  hope  was  fully  realized ; 
and  the  noble  exertions  of  the  English  sailors  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  at  St.  Sebastian,  and  at  Passages,  were  crowned 
by  the  intrepidity  with  which  the  bar  of  the  Adour  was 
crossed.  Undaunted  by  the  failure  of  the  leading  vessels, 
whieh  perished  in  the  surf — ^with  death  before  their  eyes,  and 
their  comrades  swamping  in  the  waters — on  came  the  succeed- 
ing ehcuse^mctries.*  At  last  the  true  channel  w&a  discovered. 
Tessel  succeeded  vessel,-^ — and  before  night  a  perfect  brid^ 
was  established  over  the  Adour,  able  from  its  solidity  to  resist 
a  Tiver  current,  and  protected  from  any  effort  of  the  enemy 
by  a  line  of  booms  and  epars,  which  stretched  acxoss  the  river 
as  a  security  against  fire  i^ips,  or  any  other  means  which  the 
French  might  employ  lor  its  destruction,  t 

*  **  A  halberd  was  set  up,  with  a  handkerchief  fixed  to  it,  and  upon 
this  point  the  chasse-marees  boldly  stood  in  for  liie  river.  Mr.  Bloye, 
the  master's  mate  of  the  Lyra,  led  the  passage.  His  boat  was  lost,  tod 
the  whole  of  the  erew  drowned :  scmvl  others  shared  the  same  fate. 
Captain  EDiot,  of  the  Martial,  with  the  surgeon  of  that  vessel  and  four 
eeamen,  and  two  belonging  to  the  Porcupine,  were  amongst  those  who 
perished.  Three  transport-boats,  with  their  erews,  were  also  lost.  AH 
eyes  were  turned  to  witness  the  vessels  plunging  through  the  huge  waves 
that  rolled  over  the  bar.  A  Spanidi  chasae-marfe  had  nearly  struggled 
through  the  surf,  when  an  enormous  wave  was  seen  gcadually  nearing  the 
vessel ;  and,  just  before  it  reached  it,  raising  its  cnrHng  ridge  high  above 
the  deck,  with  one  fiital  sweep  bore  it  down  to  the  bottom.  A  moment 
after  parts  of  the  shattered  vessel  rose  to  the  surfieioe,  and  ezMbitod  the 
wretdied  mariners  dinging  to  its  fragments :  some  were  drifted  till  thcj 
actually  got  footing  on  the  shore,  and,  as  it  was  flood-tide,  hopes  were 
entertained  of  saving  them  by  means  of  ropes  thrown  to  them ;  but  an- 
other tremendous  wave  rolling  majestically  on  to  the  beach,  in  a  moment 
bore  them  away  for  ever." — Batty. 

f  It  consisted  of  six-and-twenty  chaaae-mar^,  laahed  to  each  other, 
and  moored  by  the  bow  and  stem  to  resist  the  current  that  changeti 
at  ebb  and  -flow.  Heavy  guns  were  occasionally  substituted  for  anchors : 
and  cables  were  strained  by  capstans  across  the  centre  of  the  decks,  with 
strong  oak  planks  laid  transversely,  and  si^oiently  secured  to  form  a 
platf<»m,  at  the  same  time  pliant  and  aubstantlal—- calculated  to  rise  or 
&U  with  the  tide— and  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  artillery. 
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Before  the  flotilla  had  entered  the  Adoor,  or  the  pontoons 
had  arriyed  from  Bedart,  the  goards  attempted  a  passa^  of 
of  the  riyer  by  means  of  the  eraudl  boats  and  a  temporary  laft 
formed  of  a  few  pontoons,  and  worked  as  a  flying  bridge,  by 
means  of  a  hawser  extended  from  the  opposite  bank.  As  the 
strength  of  the  tide  interrupted  this  precarioos  mode  of  pas* 
sage,  when  only  six  companies,  with  two  of  the  60th  rifles^ 
and  a  party  of  the  rocket  corps,  had  crossed,  the  position  of 
this  small  oody,  isolated  as  it  was,  and  open  to  the  attack  of 
OYerwhelming  numbers,  was  dajigerons  in  the  extreme.* 
Colonel  Stopford,  however,  made  the  best  diq)06itioDB  in  his 
power  for  defence,  and  formed  with  one  flank  upon  the  riyer, 
and  the  other  appuied  upon  a  morass,  while  the  heavy  gaoB 
that  had  been  placed  in  battery  on  the  other  shoie,  siviept  the 
gtoniid  in  £tont  of  the  poation  with  their  fire.  As  had  been 
truly  apprehended,  an  attack  was  made.  The  French  advaaced 

"bameoBe  stone  piers  had  been  erected  by  the  Frendi  to  contract  tiie 
ohannel  of  the  stream,  and,  by  an  artificial  corrent,  prerent  the  sand  from 
aocnmnlating  on  the  bar.  These,  from  thdr  breadth,  formed  an  admin- 
ble  causeway,  while  they  lessened  the  space  of  water  to  be  bridged  to  an 
extent  of  two  himdred  and  seventy  yards.  It  was  supposed  by  Frendi 
oigliBeers  impractieaUe  to  secure  pontoons  so  as  to  resist  the  ocean  swdb 
and  mountain  floods  to  which  the  Adour  was  so  constantly  exposed ;  but 
a  fortnn&te  shifting  of  a  sand-bank  formed  an  excellent  breakwater; 
trfaUe  a  boom  was  laid  above  Ihe  bridge  to  arrest  fire-iMps  or  floating 
timber,  which  it  might  have  been  expected  the  enemy  wouhi  employ  for 
its  destruction. 

*  '<  A  few  rocket-men  were  hastily  sent  across  the  river,  and  posted  on 
the  sand-hills  to  aid  in  repelling  the  enemy ;  and  two  guns  of  the  troops 
of  horse-artillery  were  so  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  as  to  be 
able  to  flank  by  then:  fire  the  troops  coming  on  to  attack  the  front  of  the 
guards. 

**  The  enemy  came  on  a  little  before  dusk  of  evening  with  drums  beat- 
ing the  pa»^d€*chttrffe,  and  driving  before  him  the  pickets  sent  out  by 
Croieral  Stopford  to  reconnoitre.  The  guards  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  French  columns  till  within  a  short  (Stance  of  their  front,  and  then 
commenced  a  well-directed  fire ;  the  guns  on  the  left  bank  began  to  can- 
nonade them,  and  the  rockets  on  the  sand'4tills  were  discharged  with  ter- 
rific effect,  piercing  the  enemy's  column,  killing  several  men,  and  Uaiing 
through  it  with  the  greatest  violence.  The  result  was  the  almost  imme- 
diate rout  of  the  French,  who,  terror-struck  at  the  unusual  appearance, 
and  at  the  effect  of  the  rockets,  and  the  immovable  firmness  of  the  little 
corps,  made  the  best  of  their  retreat  back  towards  the  cHadel,  leaving  a 
number  of  kiUed  and  wounded  on  the  ground.  This  ^gallant  Uttle  combat 
closed  the  events  of  the  day.''— Ba%. 
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with  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  guards  and  rifles  received 
them  steadily — ^the  rocket  corps,  on  either  flank,  opening  with 
this  norel  and  destructiye  projectile.*      A  few   discharges 

*  **  There  was  a  prejudice  in  the  army  against  this  weapon,  which  had 
hitherto  not  been  used  in  the  field ;  the  opinion  seems  to  have  been,  that 
if  it  had  been  an  efficient  means  of  destruction,  it  woidd  sooner  haye  been 
borrowed  from  the  East  Indian  nations.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  was 
willing  that 'they  should  be  tried ;  and  some  experiments  whidi  were  made 
at  Fontarabia  gave  reason  for  supposing  that  they  might  be  found  useful 
on  the  Adonr.  The  direction  of  this  new  arm  was  assigned  to  Sir 
Angnstos  Flraser,  but  the  trial  was  to  be  made  under  all  the  disadyantages 
of  inexperience ;  for  the  corps  was  composed  of  men  hastily  brought 
together,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  arm  they  w£re  to  use ;  and  the 
rockets  themselves  were  equipped  in  five  different  ways,  and  consequently 
liable  to  as  many  fiedlnres." — Souihey, 

A  twelve-pounder  rocket  laid  on  the  ground,  and  discharged  without 
a  tube,  by  simply  applying  a  match  to  the  vent,  will  run  along  the  ground 
four  or  five  hundred  yards,  seldom  rising  higher  than  a  man's  head ;  and 
then,  alternately  rising  and  faUing,  will  continue  its  course  with  such  effect, 
as,  after  ranging  1200  yards,  to  pierce  through  twenty  feet  of  turf,  and 
explode  on  &e  other  side,  scattering  the  seventy-two  carbine  balls,  with 
which  it  was  loaded,  in  all  directions.  No  barricade  could  for  an  instant 
retard  its  force ;  and  should  it  by  any  accident  strike  against  a  stone,  or 
any  obstacle  which  it  cannot  pierce  or  overturn,  it  wiU  bound  off,  and 
continue  its  terrible  course. 

They  are  of  various  dimensions,  as  well  in  length  as  in  calibre,  and  are 
differently  armed,  according  as  they  are  intended  for  the  field  or  for  bom- 
bardmentf^-carrying,  in  &e  first  instance,  either  shells  or  case-shot, 
which  may  be  exploded  at  any  part  of  their  flight,  spreading  death  and 
destruction  among  the  columns  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  second,  where 
they  are  intended  for  the  destruction  of  buildings,  shippmg,  stores,  &c. 
they  are  armed  with  a  peculiar  species  of  composition  which  never  fidls  of 
destroying  every  combustible  material  with  which  it  comes  in  contact : 
the  latter  are  called  carcass-rockets. 

The  powers  of  this  weapon  are  now  established  upon  the  best  of  all  tes- 
timonies— that  of  the  enemy ;  a  striking  imitanoe  of  which  occurred  at  the 
siege  of  Flushing,  where  General  Monnet,  the  French  commandant,  made 
a  formal  remonstrance  to  Lord  Chatham  respecting  the  use  of  them  in 
that  bombardment. 

The  form  of  all  the  differeit  kinds  of  these  rockets  is  cylindrical,  .and 
thev  are  composed  of  strong  metallic  cases,  armed,  as  before  stated,  either 
vriw  carcass  composition  for  bombardment  and  conflagration,  or  with 
shells  and  case-shot  for  field-service.  They  are,  however,  of  various 
weights  and  dimensions,  from  the  eight-inch  carcass,  or  explosion -rocket, 
weighing  nearly  three  hundredweight,  to  the  six-pound  shell-rocket, 
which  is  the  smallest  size  used  in  the  field.  The  sticks  which  are  employed 
for  regulating  their  flight  are  also  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the 
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oompietely  arrested  the  enemy's  advanoe,  and  they  hastily 
letired  from  the  attack ;  while  at  the  turning  of  the  tide,  rein- 
forcements were  ferried  orer,  and  the  position  secured  until 

■iae  and  wmoe  of  the  rocket,  and  which,  for  the  oonTenieiioe  of  carriage^ 
are  stowed  vpurt  from,  the  rocket,  and  so  contrived  as  to  consist  of  two  or 
moire  parts,  which  are  connected  to  it,  and  to  each  other  when  requisite, 
wiHi  tiie  utmost  expedition. 

Tliey  are  divided  into  three  classes,  heavy,  medium,  and  light, — the 
former  indnding  all  those  of  above  forty-two  pomids,  which  are  deno- 
miiuited  according  to  their  calibre,  as  eight-inch,  seven-inch,  six-inch,  &c. 
rockets ;  the  medium  indnde  all  those  firom  the  forty-two  ponnd  to  the 
t«renty-fonr  pound  rocket ;  and  the  light,  from  the  eighteen-pounder  to 
tha  six-pounder,  inclusive.  The  carcass-rockets  are  armed  with  strong 
iron  conical  heads,  containing  a  composition  as  hard  and  solid  as  iron 
itaelfy  and  which,  when  once  inflamed,  bids  defiance  to  any  human  effort 
to  CTft*"g""^*  it,  and,  consequently,  involves  in  an  inextinguishable  flame 
ererjr  combustible  material  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  forty- 
two  pounder  and  thirty-two  pounder  carcass-rockets  are  those  which  have 
hitfai^rto  been  chiefly  employed  in  bombardments.  The  penetration  of  the 
flirty-two  pound  carcass-rocket,  in  common  ground,  is  nine  feet, — and  in 
some  instances  where  they  have  been  employed,  have  been  known  to  pierce 
ttuan^h  several  floors,  and  through  the  sidm  of  houses :  this  is  the  small- 
est rocket  used  in  bombardment,  and  the  largest  employed  in  the  field, — 
the  more  usual  size  for  the  latter  service  being  the  twenty-four,  eighteen, 
twelve,  and  six-pounders.  The  ranges  of  the  eight-inch,  seven-indi,  and 
siz-indi  rockets,  are  from  2,000  to  2,500  yards ;  and  the  quantity  of  com- 
bustible matter,  or  bursting  powder,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds ; 
and  from  their  weight,  combined  with  leas  diameter,  they  possess  a  greater 
power  of  penetration  than  the  heaviest  shells,  and  are  therefore  equally 
efficient  for  the  destruction  of  bomb-proofs,  or  the  demolition  of  strong 
boildings. 

The  largest  rocket  that  has  yet  been  constructed  has  not,  we  believe, 
weighed  more  than  three  hundred-weight. 

The  forty -two  and  thirty-two  pounders  are  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  prindpally  used  in  bombardment,  and  which,  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  that  service,  are  found  quite  suffident,  as  they  will  convey  from 
seven  pounds  to  ten  pounds  of  combustible  matter  each,  and  have  a  range 
of  upwards  of  three  tliousand  yards.  The  thirty-two  pounder  rocket  may 
be  considered  as  the  medium  rocket,  being  the  smallest  used  in  bombard- 
ment as  a  carcass  or  explosion  rocket,  and  the  largest  used  with  shot  or 
shell  in  the  field  ;  but  as  the  twenty-four  pounder  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
it  in  all  its  applications  in  the  latter  service,  being  quite  equal  to  the  pro- 
pelling of  the  Cohom  shell,  or  twelve-pounder  shot,  it  is,  from  the  saving 
in  weight,  generally  preferred  to  the  thirty-two  pounder.  The  eighteen- 
pounder,  which  is  &e  first  of  the  light  nature  of  rockets,  is  armed  with  a 
nine-pound  shot  or  shell ;  the  twelve  pounder  with  a  six-pound  ditto  ;  the 
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tbo  following  eyening,  when  the  whole  of  the  first  division, 
with  two  guns  and  a  few  troops  of  dragoons,  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  passage. 

Bajonne,  in  the  mean  time,  was  closely  invested,  and  the 
garrison  forced  back  from  the  villages  in  front  of  their  lines, 
by  Sir  John  Hope.*  Lord  Wellington,  having  secured  the 
attention  of  Soult  by  a  formidable  demonstration  on  his  front, 
enabled  Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  pass  the  Gave  de  Oleron  unop- 
posed, and  thus  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  French  marshal. 
Soolt  instantly  retired  and  took  a  position  behind  the  Pau, 
establishing  his  head-quarters  at  Orthez.  Picton,  with  the 
third  and  light  divisions,  had  followed  Hill ;  Clinton,  with  the 
sixth,  had  crossed  between  Laas  and  Montford ;  and  Beresford 
observed  the  enemy  at  Peyrehorade  closely,  and  kept  them 
within  their  intrenchments. 

Lord  Wellington  had  decided  on  an  immediate  attack.  The 
French  were  very  strongly  posted — ^their  left  wing,  commanded 
by  Clausel,  rested  on  the  Gave,  and  occupied  the  town  of  Orthez ; 
the  centre,  under  d'Erlon,  was  formed  on  the  heights  in  the 
rear ;  while  the  right  wing  extended  behind  St.  Boes,  and  held 
that  village.  Harispe's  division  was  placed  as  a  reserve  in  the 
lear,  and  crossed  the  great  roads  leading  to  Bordeaux  and 
Toulouse. 

On  the  27th,  Wellington  commenced  his  operations.  The 
allied  left  wing,  composed  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions 
and  Vivian's  brigade,  under  Marshal  Beresford,  attacked  the 

nine-ponnder  with  a  grenade ;  and  the  six-pounder  with  a  three-poond 
shot  or  shell.  From  the  twenty-four  pounder  to  the  nine-pounder  rockett 
indusiye,  a  description  of  case-shot  rocket  ia  formed  of  each  nature, 
armed  with  a  quantity  of  musket  or  carbine  balls  put  into  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  rocket. 

*  The  citadel  of  Bayonne  is  a  truly  formidable  work,  standing  on  s 
commanding  hill  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  and  greatly  elerated 
aboYe  all  the  other  defences  of  the  city,  nearly  fronting  the  mouth  of  the 
Nive.  It  is  almost  a  perfect  square,  with  strongly- built  oreillon  bastions 
at  the  four  angles.  A  double  range  of  barracks  and  magazines  inclose  a 
quadrangular  space  in  the  centre  called  the  place  d*arme$,  the  sides  of 
which  are  parallel  with  the  curtains  of  the  citadel. 

The  north-east,  north-west,  and  south-west  bastions  are  surmounted 
by  cavaliers  which  appear  to  be  well  armed  with  cannon  mounted  em  bat' 
bette. 
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enemy's  nght  at  St.  Boes ;  while  the  third  and  sixth  divisions, 
UDder  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  light 
cavalry,  were  directed  against  Soult's  left  and  centre.  The 
British  movements  were  ably  executed.  Hill  crossed  the  river 
in  front  of  the  French  left,  and  turned  their  flank — the  enemy 
holding  their  ground  with  great  obstinacy,  while  the  allied 
attack  was  as  remarkable  for  its  impetuosity.  A  final  and 
protracted  struggle  ensued — ^but  the  French,  unable  to  sustain 
the  combined  assault  of  the  allies,  commenced  retreating  by 
divisions,  and  contesting  every  inch  of  ground  as  they  aban- 
doned it.  Hill's  parallel  march  was  speedily  discovered — and 
as  that  movement  threatened  their  rear,  the  order  of  the  retreat 
was  accelerated,  and  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a 
flight.  The  British  pressed  rapidly  forward — the  French  as 
quickly  fell  back — ^both  strove  to  gain  Sault  de  Navailles — and 
though  charged  by  the  English  cavalry,  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Lay  de  Bearne  before  Hill  could  succeed  in  coming  up. 

The  defeat  of  the  27th  was  decisive.  The  French  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  immense.  Six  guns  and  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken  ;  the  troops  threw  away  their  arms, — 
many  deserted  altogether — and  few  defeats  were  marked  by 
more  injurious  results  to  the  vanquished,  than  those  attendant 
npon  that  of  Orthez. 

The  allied  loss  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
killed,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  wounded, 
and  seventy  missing. 

One  circumstance  occurred  during  this  obstinate  contest 
that  displayed  the  readiness  of  Lord  Wellington's  decisions, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  adopted  measures  to  meet 
any  incidental  exigency. 

A  Portuguese  battalion  in  advancing  had  been  so  roughly 
received,  that  it  broke  and  fell  back  upon  a  brigade  of  the 
light  division,  who  succeeded  in  covering  its  retreat.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  right  of  the  enemy  was 
posted,  from  its  narrow  front,  confining  the  attack  to  a  line  of 
but  two  battalions ;  while  a  heavy  battery  of  guns  and  a  con- 
verging fire  of  musketry  swept  its  approach  and  rendered  the 
boldest  efibrts  of  the  assailants  unavailing  in  carrying  the 
height*     Wellington  perceived  the  difficulty,  and  in  a  moment 
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changed  his  method  of  attack.  Walker,  with  the  seyenth 
diyifiion,  and  Barnard,  with  a  light  brigade,  were  pushed  np 
the  left  of  the  height  to  attack  the  right  of  the  French  at  its 
point  of  junction  with  the  centre ;  and  Picton  and  Clinton 
were  directed  to  advance  at  once,  and  not  as  they  had  been 
originally  ordered,  await  the  result  of  Beresford's  attempt  upon 
the  hill.  The  whole  &ce  of  the  battle  was  thus  suddenly 
changed — ^the  heights  were  speedily  won — and  the  enemy,  after 
a  fierce  resistance,  driven  fairly  horn  their  ground,  and  forced 
from  a  most  formidable  position. 

That  night  the  French  retired  to  Hagetman — and,  joined 
by  the  garrison  of  Daz,  fell  back  on  St  Sever,  and  afterwards 
on  Agen — Beresford  advancing  by  Mont  de  Marsan,  and  Hill 
in  the  direction  of  Aire.  Heavy  rains  fiivoured  the  French 
retreat,  by  impeding  the  advance  of  the  allies — and  it  was 
the  2nd  of  March  before  Hill  overtook  them  in  front  of  Aire. 

Although  posted  on  formidable  ground.  Sir  Rowland  in- 
stantly and  successfully  brought  them  to  action.  The  second 
division,  with  De  Costa's  Portuguese,  advanced  to  the  attack ; 
the  former  by  the  road  to  Aire,  and  the  latter  by  the  heights 
upon  the  left  of  the  enemy.  The  movement  of  Stewart's 
division  was  most  brilliant ;  and  though  the  Portuguese  be- 
haved gallantly  and  won  the  ridge,  they  were  attacked 
furiously,  and  unable  to  hold  the  ground,  deforced,  and  driven 
in  great  confusion  from  the  height.  The  French  followed  with 
a  strong  column,  and  the  consequences  threatened  to  be  disas- 
trous, but  the  success  of  this  Second  division  permitted  Sir 
Rowland  to  detach  Byng's  brigade  to  the  assistance  of  De 
Costa;  and  in  place  of  assailing  a  broken  corps,  the  enemy's 
columns  were  confronted  by  one  in  equal  order,  and  alreaidy 
buoyant  with  success.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been 
expected — the  French  were  charged  and  beaten  from  the  field 
— ^the  town  and  the  position  abandoned — ^the  Adour  hastily 
crossed— -a  number  of  prisoners^  made,  and  a  regiment  cat  off 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  Pau.* 

Soult  pursued  the  line  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  and 

*  The  allied  loss  in  this  spirited  affair  was  only  twenty  killed,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  wounded  and  two  missing. 
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oonoentnted  at  Plaisonoe  and  Manbonrgei,  to  await  Lord 
Wellington's  attack — but  finding  the  road  to  Bordeaux  un<- 
eovered,  the  allied  general  inarched  his  left  wing  directly  on 
that  oity.  On  Beresford's  approach,  the  garrison  eyacuated 
the  place,  crossing  oyer  to  the  right  hank  of  the  Craronne ;  and 
the  authorities  and  inhabitants  generally  assumed  the  white 
cockade,  and  declared  themselves  in  &vour  of  the  Bourbons. 
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TOULOUSE. 

Termination  of  the  conference  of  Chatillon. — ^Wellington  determines  to 
reduce  Bayonne. — Sohlt  marches  on  Toulouse,  and  Wellington  pursues 
him. — ^Description  of  Toulouse. — Passage  of  the  Garonne  effected.— 
Battle  of  Toulouse. — Subsequent  events  and  movements. 

The  celebrated  conference  at  Chatillon  terminated  on  the  19th 
of  March,  and  the  allied  Sovereigns  determined  to  march 
direct  upon  the  capital,  of  which  thej  obtained  possession  on 
the  31  St.  The  intelligence  of  this  momentous  event  bad  not 
reached  the  south  of  France — and  Lord  Wellington  made 
immense  preparations  to  enable  him  to  invest  and  reduce 
Bayonne.  Fascines  and  gabions  were  obtained  in  abundance 
— a  large  supply  of  siege  artillery,  with  shot  and  shells,  was 
landed  at  Passages  from  England — scaling-ladders  were  con- 
structed in  the  woods— the  site  of  the  batteries  marked  out — 
and  all  was  ready  for  an  investment. 

One  division  being  considered  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  Bordeaux,  that  city  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  while  Marshal  Beresford  was  recalled,  and  joined  the 
army  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps. 

Soult  had  manoeuvred  to  draw  the  allies  from  Bordeaux ; 
and  his  corpsSarmSe  occupied  positions  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adour,  with  advanced  pickets  in  the  town  of  Tarbes. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  Hill's  division  was  directed  to 
attack  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  after  driving  their  outposts 
from  Tarbes — while  Clinton,  with  the  sixth  division,  aud 
Ponsonby  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  cavalry  brigades, 
should  cross  the  river  between  Vic  Bigorre  and  Rabi^ns, 
and,  by  turning  the  right  of  the  French,  gain  Soult's  rear. 
To  guard  against  this  menaced  attack,  the  French  marshal 
retired  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  fell  back  upon  Toulouse, 
destroying  the  bridges  as  he  passed  them. 

The  unavoidable  difficulty  in  crossing  flooded  rivers,  and 
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movlDg  pontoons  over  roads  nearly  impassable  from  heavy 
rains,  delayed  the  allied  march.  Soult,  therefore,  reached 
Toulouse  in  four  days,  while  Wellington,  by  great  exertion, 
was  only  enabled  to  arrive  before  it  in  seven. 

Toulouse  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chironne,  which 
6e]>arates  it  from  a  large  suburb  called  Saint  Cyprien.  The 
eastern  and  northern  sides  of  the  city  are  inclosed  by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc,  which  joins  the  Garonne  a  mile  below 
the  town.  On  the  east  of  the  city  is  the  suburb  of  Saint 
Etienne ;  on  the  south  that  of  Saint  Michael,  and  on  that  side 
the  great  road  from  Carcassone  and  Montpellier  enters  the 
town.  The  population  was  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  souls 
—  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Toulouse  were  secretly  attached  to  the  Bourbons. 

The  city  is  walled  and  connected  by  ancient  towers — ^but 
these  antiquated  defences  would  avail  little  against  the  means 
employed  in  modem  war^e.  Soult,  therefore,  intrenched 
the  fauxbourg  of  Saint  Cyprien— constructed  t^tes  du  pont  at 
all  the  bridges  of  the  canal — ^threw  up  redoubts  and  breast- 
works, and  destroyed  the  bridges  across  the  Ers.  The 
southern  side  he  considered  so  secure  as  to  require  no  addi- 
tional defences,  trusting  for  its  protection  to  the  width  and 
rapidity  of  the  Garonne. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  allied  leader  to  throw  a  pontoon 
bridge  across  the  river,  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
sudden  rising  of  its  waters.  Higher  up,  however,  the  passage 
was  effected,  but  the  roads  were  quite  impassable — ^and  Lord 
Wellington  determined  to  lay  the  pontoons  below  the 
city,  which  was  accordingly  done — ^and  Beresford  with  the 
fourth  and  sixth  divisions,  was  safely  placed  upon  the  right 
hank. 

This  temporary  success  might  have  been  followed  by  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  Garonne  suddenly  increased  —  a 
flood  came  pouring  down — ^the  swollen  river  momentarily  rose 
higher — and  to  save  the  pontoons  from  being  swept  away,  the 
bridge  was  removed,  and  the  divisions  left  unsupported,  with 
an  overpowering  force  in  front,  and  an  angry  river  in  their 
rear.  Soult  neglected  this  admirable  opportunity  of  attacking 
them  ;  and  on  the  second  day  the  flood  had  sufiiciently  abated 
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to  allow  tbe  pontoons  to  be  laid  down  again,  when  Frere'i 
Spanish  corps  passed  over,  and  reinforoed  the  isolated  divisions. 
The  bridge  was  now  remored  above  the  city,  to  facilitate 
Hill's  communications,  who,  with  the  second  division,  wis 
posted  in  front  of  the  &uxbonrg  of  Saint  Cyprien.  Tike 
passage  of  the  third  and  light  divisions  was  effected  safely — 
and  Picton  and  Baron  Alton  took  up  ground  with  t\su 
iespecti\e  corps  in  front  of  the  canal,  and  invested  the  northern 
£Mse  of  Toulouse. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  fortified  heights  on 
the  eastern  front  of  the  city  were  attacked.  Soult  had  placed 
all  his  disposable  troops  in  this  position  —  and  thus  defended, 
nothing  bat  determined  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  aasailants 
could  expect  success. 

The  bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade,  previously  secured  by  a  bold 
attack  of  the  18th  hussars,  enabled  Beresford  and  Frere  to 
move  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  occupy  ground  in 
front  of  the  heights  preparatory  to  the  grand  attack.  The 
sixth  division  was  in  the  centre,  with  the  Spaniards  on  the 
right,  and  the  fourth  British  on  the  left  The  cavalry  of  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset  were  formed 
in  support  of  the  left  and  centre ;  and  Arentchild,  now  in 
command  of  Vivian's  brigade,  was  attached  to  the  left  flank, 
while  Ponsonby  protected  the  right.  The  light  division  oceo- 
pied  the  vacant  ground  betw^n  the  river  Garonne  and  the 
road  to  Croix  d'Orade ;  its  left  abutting  on  the  division 
under  Frere ;  and  the  third — ^its  right  resting  on  the  river 
— communicated  with  Hill's  corps  upon  the  left  by  means 
of  the  pontoon  bridge.  These  divisions — those  of  Hill, 
Picton,  and  Alton — ^were  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's  in- 
trenchments  in  front  of  their  respective  corps,  simultaneously 
with  the  grand  assault  upon  the  heights. 

The  fourth  and  sixth  divisions  moved  obliquely  against  the 
enemy's  right,  carried  the  heights,  and  seized  a  redoubt  on  the 
flank  of  the  position ;  while  the  fourth  Spanish  corps,  directed 
against  the  ridge  above  the  road  to  Croix  d'Orade,  advanced 
with  confidence,  and  succeeded  in  mounting  the  brow  of  the 
hiU.  But  the  heavy  fire  of  the  French  batteries  arrested  their 
onward  movement.     They  recoiled — became  oonfused— and 
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flOQgiit  shelter  from  the  fary  of  the  cannonade  in  a  hoUow 
way.  in  front  of  the  enemy's  position.*  The  French,  peroeiv- 
ing  their  disorder,  advanced  and  vigorously  charged.  Frere 
vainly  endeavonred  to  rally  his  broken  troops  and  lead  them 
on  again ;  they  were  driven  back  confusedly  on  the  Ers,  and 
their  d6ronto  appeared  inevitable. 

Lord  Wellington  saw  and  remedied  this  reverse.  Personally, 
he  rallied  a  Spanish  regiment,  and  bringing  np  a  part  of  the 
light  division,  arrested  the  French  pnrsnit,  and  idlowed  the 
broken  regiments  time  to  be  re-brganized.  The  bridge  across 
the  Ers  was  saved — ^Frere  reformed  his  battalions,  and  the 
fugitives  rejoined  their  colours. 

Beresford  immediately  resumed  the  attack — two  redoubts 
were  carried — and  the  sixth  division  dislodged  the  enemy, 
and  occupied  the  centre  of  their  position.  The  contest  here 
was  exceedingly  severe-^-Pack,  in  leading  the  attack,  waa 
wounded — and  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  heights  by  the 
French,  Taupin,  who  commanded  the  division,  was  killed. 
Every  succeeding  effort  fdled — and  the  British  held  the 
ground  their  gallantry  had  won. 

Picton  had  most  imprudently  changed  a  fidse  into  a  real 
attack  upon  the  bridge  over  the  canal  of  Languedoc  nearest 
its  entrance  into  the  Qaronne — ^but  the  t^  du  poni  was  too 
strong  to  be  forced,  and  he  fell  back  with  considerable  loss. 
On  the  left,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  menaced  the  fauxbourg  of  Saint 
Cyprien,  and  succeeded  in  fully  occupying  the  attention  of  its 
garrison,  thus  preventing  them  from  rendering  any  assistance 
when  Soult  was  most  severely  pressed. 

*  "  They  were  not  aware  that  a  rather  deep  rarine  separated  them  from 
the  enemy's  works ;  however,  on  they  pushed,  in  a  very  disorderly  man* 
ner,  till  they  reached  the  point  the  French  intended  they  shonld  reach, 
when  a  fire  was  opened  out  upon  them,  sudi  as  they  had  never  witnessed 
before.  Few  troops  would  haye  remained  unshaken  by  such  a  reception, 
hut  to  the  Spaniaids  it  was  intolerable ;  consequently  they  broke  mto  a 
thousand  parties,  and,  turning  tail,  it  was  who  should  be  first  away  from 
sudi  unpleasant  doings.  I  am  told  that  Lord  Wellington  at  this  moment 
'  wonda«d  whether  the  FVrenees  would  bring  them  up  again,  they  seemed 
to  have  got  such  a  fnght.  He  did  not  indeed  depend  on  their  Talour,  or 
he  would  have  made  a  bad  winding  up  of  his  Peninsular  campaign.  The 
moment  they  left  the  height,  every  man  took  the  way  that  seemed  to  him 
best,  and  they  soon  after  literally  covered  the  whole  plain,  and  set  to  work 
with  aU  expedition  to  plunder.'' — Surteet, 
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In  the  mean  time,  Beresford  having  obtained  his  artiileiy, 
resumed  offensive  movements,  and  advanced  along  the  ridge 
with  the  divisions  of  Cole  and  Clinton.  Soult  anticipated  the 
attack,  and  threw  himself  in  front  and  flank  in  great  force 
upon  the  sixth  division ;  but  the  effort  failed.  The  French 
marshal  was  driven  from  the  hill — ^the  redoubts  abandoned — 
the  canal  passed — and,  beaten  on  every  point,  he  sought  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Toulouse. 

Few  victories  cost  more  blood  than  this  long  and  hard>con- 
tested  battle.  The  allied  casualties,  including  two  thousand 
Spaniards,  nearly  extended  to  seven  thousand  men.  Several 
regiments  lost  hsdf  their  number — and  two,  the  45th  and  61st, 
their  colonels.*  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  French  suffered.  Their  loss  was  no  doubt  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  victors.  Of  their  superior  officers 
alone,  two  generals  were  killed,  and  three  wounded  and  made 
prisoners. 

On  the  night  of  the  succeeding  day,  Soult,  alarmed  by  Wel- 
lington's movements  on  the  road  to  Carcassone,  retired  from 
the  city,  which  next  morning  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
allies,  although  the  French  unblushingly  assert  that  they 
gained  a  victory.f 

*  Retarn  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Field-Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  K.  B.,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Toulouse,  April  10,  1814. 


Officers. 

Sergeants. 

Rank  and  File. 

Total  Loss. 

Killed    .      31 

.        21      . 

543 

595 

Wounded    248 

.      123      .. 

3675 

4046 

Missing  .        3 

0      . 

15 

18 

The  above  loss ) 

IS  under: 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

British 

.        312    . 

.    1795    . 

.        .    17 

Spanish 

205    . 

.     1722    . 

.      1 

Portuguese     . 

78    . 

.      539    . 

.      0 

Horses 

62    . 

59    . 

.        .      2 

Wellington*  i  J)etpatche$. 
f  What,  let  it  be  simply  asked,  were  the  relatire  objects  of  Soult  and 
Wellington  ?  Was  it  not  with  one  to  hold  a  city  that  the  other  was  as 
anxious  to  obtain  ?  And  what  were  the  results  ?  Soult,  affcer  his  defeat 
at  Tarbes,  had  made  forced  marches  to  complete  the  defences  of  Toulouse, 
and  garrison  a  place  to  which  he  attached  such  value.  His  opponent 
advanced  more  leisurely ;  for,  as  the  end  was  great,  so  also  were  the 
means  limited  and  tiie  difficulties  many.    Were  they  not  surmounted  ? 
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There  was  seldom  a  bloodier,  and  nerer  a  more  useless  battle 
fought  than  that  of  the  10th  of  March — ^for  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th,  an  English  and  French  field  officer,  Colonels  Cooke 
and  St.  Simon,  arriyed  at  the  allied  head-quarters,  with  in- 
telligence that,  on  the  3rd  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  the  war 
was  virtually  terminated.  A  courier,  despatched  from  the 
capital  with  this  important  communication,  had  been  unfortu- 
nately interrupted  in  his  journey ;  and  in  ignorance  of  passing 
events,  the  contending  armies  wasted  their  best  energies,  and 
lost  many  of  the  bravest  on  both  sides,  in  a  bootless  and  un- 
necessary encounter. 

Soult,  on  having  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  formally  noti- 
fied to  him  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  refused  to  send  in  his 
adherence  to  the  Bourbons,  merely  offering  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  to  which  Lord  WeUington  most  properly  objecting, 
instantly  recommenced  his  pursuit  of  the  French  marshal's 
beaten  divisions.  The  advance,  however,  was  not  continued. 
Soult  acknowledged  the  provisional  government — and  a  line 
of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  allied  troops  and  those 
of' the  Duke  of  Dalmatia. 

An  unnecessary  expenditure  of  human  life  cannot  be  regarded 
without  deep  regret,  bordering  upon  abhorrence.  Surely 
enough  of  blood  had  been  shed  uselessly  at  Toulouse,*  but  it 
was  destined  that  more  should  flow. 

"  He  desired  to  pass  the  Gsronne,  and  he  did  pass  it ;  he  desired  to  win 
the  position  and  works  of  Mont  RaYe,  and  he  did  win  them  ;  he  desired 
to  enter  Toulouse,  and  he  did  enter  it  as  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  his 
troops."— iVtf/jier. 

*  The  allied  loss,  according  to  official  reports,  was  fiye  hundred  and 
ninety.fiye  killed,  four  thousand  and  forty-six  wounded,  and  eighteen 
missing. 
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SORTIE  OF  BATONNE. 

BayoDiM  inireited. — Sortie  on  Uie  night  of  the  13th. — ^ThouTenot  driveii 
hack. — ^WeUlngton  adTances. — Sonlt  lenda  in  hia  adherence  to  the  Pro- 
Tirional  Government. — ^Wellington  Tisita  Farif  and  Madrid.  The  army 
retnms  to  England. — Duke  of  Wellington  takes  hia  aeat  in  the  Honae 
of  Peerf . 

Tub  British  and  French  offioen  having  passed  throngh  Bor- 
deaux, forwarded  a  hurried  notification  to  Sir  John  Hope,  an- 
nouncing the  termination  of  hostilities ;  but,  unfortunately,  no 
accredited  person  was  despatched.  Of  course,  Sir  John 
waited  for  orders  from  Loni  Wellington ;  but  he  communi- 
cated the  important  intelligence  he  had  receired  to  the  French 
outposts — and  as  the  siege  guns  had  not  arrived,  no  jealousy 
should  have  been  entertained  by  Thouvenot,  who  commandeid 
the  garrison  of  Bayonne.*     Like  Soult  at  Toulouse,  that  ge- 

*  *<  Hie  enemy  erected  a  tall  meat  on  the  cavalier  of  (he  south-wert 
bastion,  supporting  a  sort  of  round  top,  boarded  at  the  sides,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  placing  there  a  sentinel,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  overlook  the 
positions  of  the  allies  all  round.  This  waa  a  subject  of  great  jealousy  to 
our  soldiers,  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  first  cannon  directed  against  so 
dangerous  an  overseer,  whom  they  always  dengnated  by  the  name  of 
*  Jack  in  the  box.'  Many  of  them  amused  themselves  in  drawing  rude 
sketches  on  the  garden  walls  and  sides  of  the  houses  with  burnt  sticks, 
apparently  consoling  themselves  by  representing  *  Jack  in  his  box,'  with 
outstretched  arms,  in  the  moment  of  expiring  from  a  cannon-ahot,  which 
was  duly  depictnl :  thehr  animosity  was,  in  &ct,  very  particularly  directed 
against  this,  as  they  called  it,  unfair  advantage."— Aii/y. 

**  At  Bavonne,  occasional  instances  occurred  which  shewed  the  extreme 
accuracy  of  the  Frendi  artillery-men  in  pointing  their  cannon,  and  afforded 
the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  our  sen- 
tinels in  places  wl^re  they  could  not  be  discovered,  and  where,  tiirongh 
holea  pierced  for  that  purpoae  in  the  garden  walla,  or  through  the  hedges, 
they  could  observe  the  enemy's  movements  without  necessary  exposure. 
A  soldier  of  the  German  Legion  had  been  posted  at  the  angle  of  a  large 
house,  witii  directions  to  look  round  the  comer  from  time  to  time,  but  oa 
no  aoeonnt  to  remain  expoaed.    Unfortunately  he  placed  one  leg  beyond 
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ueral,  howeyAr,  wantonly  provoked  an  affair,  from  which  no 
^oiy  resalted  to  himseli,  and  much  blood  was  unneceesariljr 
wasted. 

On  the  night  of  the  ISth,  two  deserters  came  over  to  the 
allied  outposts,  and  gave  information  that  the  whole  of  the 
garrison  were  under  arms,  and  prepared  to  make  a  sortie 
early  on  the  following  morning.  At  three  o'clock  the  British 
regiments  were  formed  and  ready  to  receive  the  enemy — and 
a  false  attack  was  presently  made  on  the  outposts  in  front  of 
Anglez.  In  the  darkness,  which  was  intense,  the  firing  was 
too  apparent  in  its  feebleness,  not  to  betray  that  the  attempt 
was  but  a  feint,  and  intended  only  to  mask  a  more  determined 
effort.  The  true  attack  was  speedily  made.  The  allied 
pickets  in  front  of  the  citadel  were  partially  surprised — and, 
rushing  forward,  two  French  columns  with  their  customaiy 
impetuosity  broke  through  the  line  of  outposts  stationed  be- 
tween St.  Etienne  and  St.  Bernard,  while  another  powerful 
column  moved  upon  the  former  village,  and  the  whole  line  of 
pickets  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  became  seriously 
engaged. 

A  deep  hollow  way  leads  through  St.  Etienne,  inclosed  in 

tiie  angle  of  the  building,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  it  was  carried  off 
by  a  cannon-shot.  Tins  might  have  been  accidental,  but  a  second  and 
third  instance  immediately  following  served  to  convince  us  it  was  not  so. 
A  soldier  of  the  light  infxmtry,  belonging  to  those  stationed  at  St.  Bernard 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Saltoun,  was  posted  behind  a  breastwork  dug 
across  the  road  which  leads  from  the  suburb  of  St.  Etienne  towards  Bou- 
raut,  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  Adour.  This  road  was  looked  down* 
upon  from  the  citadel,  and  was  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy  by  the 
enemy.  The  soldier  was  desired  occasionally  to  look  over  Uie  breastwork, 
but  always  to  conceal  himself  again  as  quickly  as  possible ;  he,  however, 
had  the  rashness  to  stand  boldly  upright  on  it,  and  was  instantaneously 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  literally  cut  him  in  two. 

**  A  similar  instance  of  their  accuracy  in  firing  occurred  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  when  Colonel  Maitland's  brigade  took  shelter  behind  the  sand- 
hills on  the  borders  of  the  marsh  in  front  of  the  intrenched  camp.  A 
drummer  in  the  3rd  battalion  of  the  first  Guards  bad  got  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  sand-hill,  but  had  not  been  there  many  moments  before  a  can- 
non-shot, fired  from  a  battery  of  the  intrenched  camp  nearest  to  the 
Adour,  pierced  the  grouud  directly  underneath  his  feet,  and  brought  down 
the  frightened  drummer  headlong  amongst  his  comrades  below,  who  were 
much  ainused  on  discovering  that  he  had  not  sustained  the  slightest 
injury." 
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some  places  by  high  banks,  and  at  others  by  garden  walls. 
The  groand  about  St.  Etienne  is  everywhere  confined,  and  the 
commanications  are  few  and  difficult.  Hence,  when  the  ad- 
vanced line  was  broken,  many  of  the  pickets  were  totally  cut 
oflf.  In  their  attempts  to  retire,  several  murderous  stairs 
ensued — ^when  finding  themselves  desperately  situated,  they 
resorted  to  as  desperate  means.  Some  fought  their  way 
through,  and  succeeded  in  escaping — ^more,  however,  perished 
in  the  attempt, — and  heaps  of  dead,  both  French  and  English, 
lay  crowded  together  in  spaces  of  little  extent,  and  the  bayonet 
wounds  by  which  they  had  mutually  perished,  betrayed  the 
ferocity  with  which  the  British  had  resisted  to  the  last. 

As  it  might  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  grand  object  of 
the  sortie  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  vessels  oVer 
the  Adour,  Lord  Saltoun  placed  himself  in  readiness  to  repel 
the  expected  attack,  and  occupied  in  force  the  convent  of 
St.  Bernard,  which  he  had  already  strongly  fortified.  The  first 
division,  moved  forward  to  support  the  picket,  was  canno- 
naded by  the  French  gun-boats,  which  dropping  down  the 
river  had  covered  the  sortie.  The  enemy  came  forward  in 
impodng  numbers — ^the  whole  of  the  village  of  St.  Etienne 
fell  into  their  hands — and  while  giving  orders  for  the  defence 
of  some  important  buildings,  Major-general  Hay  was  unfor- 
tunately killed. 

On  the  first  alarm.  Sir  John  Hope,  with  his  stafi*,  hastened 
towards  St.  Etienne— and  not  aware  that  the  village  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  that  his  pickets  had 
retired,  he  entered  the  hollow  road  as  the  shortest  way  to 
reach  the  scene  of  action.  In  a  few  minutes  the  enemy's 
column  was  discovered  in  the  feeble  light,  and  the  general 
wheeled  round  to  extricate  himself  from  the  threatened  dan- 
ger of  being  taken.  It  was  now  too  late — the  French  infantry 
hurried  on,  and  commenced  firing  within  a  dozen  yards — ^Sir 
John  s  horse  was  killed,  and  falling  on  his  leg  prevented  him 
from  rising.  Two  of  his  staff  dismounted  to  assist  him,  but 
they  too  were  severely  wounded,  and  rendered  unable  to  relieve 
the  general — ^and  the  whole  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.* 

*  <<  It  appeared  that  the  French  were  only  able  to  extricate  Sir  John 
Hope  by  drawing  his  leg  oat  of  the  boot,  which  was  afterwards  foimd 
under  the  hone's  side."— Ba//y. 
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Sir  John  was  immediately  harried  to  Bayonne,  and  on  the 
road  was  again  wounded  in  the  foot  by  a  shot  from  the  English 
pickets.  Other  prisoners,  of  lesser  note,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  during  the  darkness  and  confusion  inci- 
dent on  a  night  attack — among  these  was  Colonel  Townshend, 
who  commanded  the  pickets  of  the  Guards. 

The  first  brigade  of  Guards  was  now  desired  to  support  the 
right  flank,  and  the  second  directed  to  recover  the  ground  that 
lay  between  it  and  the  village  of  St.  Etienne.  Finding  the 
attack  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  British  lines  immediately 
in  front  of  the  citadel,  the  third  battalion  of  the  Guards  was 
detached,  under  Colonel  Stuart,  to  regain  the  hollow  road,  and 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  fields  in  its  rear. 

These  attempts  were  finally  successful.  The  Coldstream 
and  first  Foot  Guards  rushed  forward  on  opposite  flanks, 
cheering  loudly  as  they  charged — and  the  French,  alarmed 
lest  they  should  be  cut  ofl"  from  Bayonne,  rapidly  retired  over 
the  glacis  of  the  citadel,  suflering  considerable  loss*  from  the 
musketry  of  their  pursuers. 

The  contest  at  St.  Etienne  had  been  maintained  with  great 
ol)stinacy.  A  company  of  the  3 8th,  commanded  by  Captain 
Forster,  occupied  and  held  a  house  in  that  village,  against 
every  eflbrt  the  enemy  made  to  dispossess  them.  The  little 
garrison  were  sadly  reduced,  when  a  brigade  of  Germans 
under  General  Hinuber,  recovered  tlie  village,  and  saved  the 
remnant  of  the  gallant  band. 

A  night  attack  is  always  attended  by  an  awful  grandenr 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  or  describe---and,  in 
effect,  nothing  could  exceed  the  sortie  from  the  citadel  of 
Bayonne.  The  deeper  flashes  of  the  cannon,  the  sparkling  of 
the  musketry,  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  shells,  after  describ- 
ing curves  of  light  in  their  transit,t  and  the  brilliant  illumi- 

*  **  When  the  enemy  were  driyen  out  of  St.  Etienne,  a  field-piecewas 
brought  to  bear  on  the  retreating  columni,  and  no  less  than  thirteen 
rounds  of  grape  and  canister  shot  were  fired  at  them  with  effect  as  they 
retreated  down  the  great  road  to  St.  Esprit.  The  slaughter  at  this  point 
was  terrific."— Ba«y. 

•f  A  shell  by  daylight  is  occasionally  yisible.  **  The  twenty-four  inch 
mortar  fired  at  intervals  during  the  day.  The  shell  was  distinctly  seen 
making  its  cunrei  and  alighting  with  great  precision.     In  the  air  it  had 
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nation  oooasionally  produced  by  the  fire-lMllB  tlirown  from 
the  fortress  to  direct  the  range  of  its  artillery,  were  singolail  j 
oontrasted  with  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which,  after  these 
brief  and  brilliant  displays,  appeared  gloomier  and  denser  than 
before.  Presently,  a  fascine  dep6t  became  ignited  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shell,  and  seyeral  houses  at  the  same  time  caught 
fire  and  burned  furiously,  throwing  a  lurid  glare  orer  a  field 
on  which  death  was  busy.  To  complete  this  fearful  picture^ 
the  thunder  of  one  hundred  guns,  and  the  bursting  of  shells, 
united  with  the  cheering  of  the  combatants  and  the  cries  of 
the  wounded — all,  in  point  of  horror,  rendering  it,  as  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  perfect. 

On  both  sides  the  sortie  of  Bayonne  entailed  a  deplorable 
loss  of  life.*  Independent  of  prisoners,  the  British  numbered 
fully  &ye  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  French  loss 
was  estimated  at  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  Several  superior 
ofiicers  fell — and  a  great  number  of  subordinate  rank  were 
reckoned  among  the  killed  and  wounded. 

^'  Towards  the  close  of  the  action,  the  moon  had  risen,  and 
as  dawn  broke  over  the  scene  of  battle,  a  spectator  could  dis- 
cern the  dreadful  havoc  that  had  been  made.  The  Frencli 
and  English  soldiers  and  officers  were  lying  on  all  sides,  either 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  so  intermixed  were  they,  that  there 

the  appearance  of  a  huge  cricket-ball,  and  had,  apparentlyi  Utde  velocitj.' 
-^Siege  of  Antwerp, 

*  **  At  the  dose  of  the  action,  the  dead  and  wounded,  along  the  high 
road  and  on  the  ground  adjoining  it,  were  lying  thicker  than  perhaps,  in 
an  equal  extent,  on  any  field  of  battle  which  took  place  during  the  ¥rar, 
not  excepting  Waterloo,  although  the  latter  continued  eight  hours,  wlulat 
this  waa  over  in  three.  Lord  Wellington,  in  riding  oyer  the  ground, 
remarked,  that  he  had  neyer  obserred  so  large  a  number  of  killed  in  ao 
small  a  compass.'' 

Return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  operation  of  the 
army,  under  the  command  of  Field- Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Wellington, 
K.  G.,  in  a  sortie  made  by  the  garrison  of  Bayonne,  on  the  morning  of 
theHthof  AprU,  1814. 

Officers.      Sergeants.     Rank  and  File.       Total.  Horses. 

Killed      .      8        .  3        .  139  .        150        .        0 

Wounded      36        .        28        .  393  .        457        .        1 

MisMQg     .    6        .  7        .  223  .        236        .        0 

WtUmgtim*9  Deapaiekm. 
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appeared  to  have  been  no  distinot  line  belonging  to  either 
party/'* 

The  command  of  the  left  wing  derolyed  on  Major-Geneial 
Colrille,  and  the  rival  armies  continued  to  observe  each  other 
with  the  most  jealous  vigilance. 

Lord  Wellington  never  relaxed  his  active  movements ;  and 
Soolt  having  refused  to  acknowledge  the  provisional  govem«» 
ment,  the  allied  commander  advanced.  The  bold  and  dedsive 
measures  of  the  allied  leader  doubtless  hastened  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  in  making  his  decision — and,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
second  official  communication^  Soult  notified  his  adherence,  and 
hostilities  ceased.  Suchet  had  already  shewn  him  the  exam- 
ple—and Toulouse  displayed  the  white  flag.  A  line  of  de- 
marcation was  made  by  commissioners  between  the  rival 
armies,  and  a  regular  convention  signed  by  the  respective 
commanders. t     On  the  27th,  Thouvenot  was  instructed  by 

*  **  After  the  engagement  was  oyer,  the  ontposts  and  their  officers 
freely  met  each  other , — ^when  the  British  expressed  a  becoming  regret  at 
the  unnecessary  loss  of  life  the  night  affair  had  so  nselessly  occasioned. 
The  Frendi  treated  it  with  a  levity  that  by  no  means  nused  them  in 
English  estimation.  *  It  was  merely  a  light  affair — nothing  but  a  petite 
promenade  militaire;*  and  not  the  slightest  expression  of  regret  was 
tittered  for  the  many  of  their  comrades  who  were  lying  thick  upon  the 
field."— Ba%. 

f  Field-Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  and  the  Marshals  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  Duke  of  Albufera  being  desirous  of  concluding  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  armies  under  their  respective  orders, 
and  of  agreeing  upon  a  line  of  demarcation,  have  named  the  undermen- 
tioned officers  for  that  purpose  ;  viz.  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lington, Major-Cfenend  Sir  George  Murray,  and  Major-General  Don 
Luis  Wimpffen ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Albufera,  the  General  of  Division  Count  Gazin. 

These  officers  having  exchanged  their  full  powers  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles : — 

Art.  I. — BVom  the  date  of  the  present  convention  there  shall  be  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  between  the  allied  armies  under  the  orders  of  Field- 
Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  and  the  armies  of  France  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Dahnatia  and  of  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Albufienu 

Art.  II. — ^Hostilities  shall  not  be  recommenced  on  either  part  without 
a  previous  notice  being  given  of  five  days. 

Art.  III.-r-The  limits  of  the  department  of  the  Haute  Garonne,  with 
the  departments  of  Arriege,  Aude,  and  Tam*  shall  be  the  line  of  demar- 
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Soult  to  surcease  hostilities,  and  acknowledged  the  Bourbons 


cation  between  the  armies  as  far  as  the  town  of  Bnzet,  on  the  river  Tarn* 
The  line  will  then  follow  the  course  of  the  Tarn  to  its  junction  with  the 
Garonne,  making  a  circuit,  however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tarn  oppo- 
site Montauban,  to  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  league  from  the 
bridge  of  Montauban.  From  the  mouth  of  the.  river  Tarn,  the  line  of 
demarcation  will  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  as  &r  as  the  limitB 
of  the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  with  the  department  of  La 
Gironde.  It  will  then  pass  by  La  Reole,  Sanveterre,  and  Rauzan,  to  the 
Dordogne,  and  will  follow  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  of  the 
Gironde,  to  the  sea.  In  the  event,  however,  of  a  different  line  of  demar- 
cation having  been  already  determined  by  Lientenant-General  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie  and  General  Decdeo,  the  line  fixed  upon  by  those  officers 
shall  be  adhered  to. 

Art.  IV. — Hostilities  shall  cease  also  on  both  sides  in  regard  to  the 
places  of  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  de  Pied  de  Port,  Navarreins,  Blaye,  and  the 
castle  of  Lourdes. 

The  governors  of  these  places  shall  be  allowed  to  provide  for  the  daily 
subsistence  of  the  garrisons  in  the  adjacent  country,  the  garrison  of 
Bayonne  with  a  circuit  of  eight  leagues  from  Bayonne,  and  the  garrisons 
of  the  other  places  named  within  a  circuit  of  three  leagues  round  each 
place. 

Officers  shall  be  sent  to  the  garrisons  of  the  above  places  to  eommuni- 
cate  to  them  the  terms  of  the  present  convention. 

Art.  v. — ^The  town  and  '  forts  of  Santona  shall  be  evacuated  by  the 
French  troops,  and  made  over  to  the  Spanish  forces.  The  French  gar- 
rison will  remove  with  it  all  that  properly  belongs  to  it,  together  with 
such  arms,  artillery,  and  other  military  effects  as  have  not  been  the  pro- 
perty originally  of  the  Spanish  government. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  will  determine  whether  the  French  garrison 
of  Santona  shall  return  to  France  by  land  or  by  sea,  and,  in  either  case, 
the  passage  of  the  garrison  shall  be  secured,  and  it  will  be  directed  upon 
one  of  the  places  or  ports  most  contiguous  to  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia. 

The  ships  of  war  or  other  vessels  now  in  the  harbour  of  Santona, 
belonging  to  France,  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Rochfort  with  pass- 
ports for  that  purpose. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  will  send  an  officer  to  communicate  to  the 
French  general  commanding  in  Santona  the  terms  of  the  present  conven- 
tion, and  cause  them  to  be  complied  with. 

Art.  VI. — The  fort  of  Venasque  shall  be  made  over  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  French  garrison  shall  proceed  by  the 
most  direct  route  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army :  the  gar- 
rison will  remove  with  it  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  are  origiiully 
French. 

Art.  YII. — ^The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  allied  armies  and  the 
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•*— tKe  lilies  floated  over  the  citadel — and  saluted  by  three 


army  of  Marshal  Sachet^  ahall  be  the  line  of  the  frontier  of  Spain  and 
France,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  limits  of  the  department  of  the 
Haute  Garonne. 

Art.  VIII. — The  garrison  of  all  the  places  whicli  are  occnpied  by  the 
troops  of  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Albufera  shall  be  allowed  to  return 
without  delay  into  France.  These  garrisons  shall  remove  with  them  all 
that  properly  belongs  to  them,  as  also  the  arms  and  artillery  which  are 
origiiudly  French. 

The  garrison  of  Murviedro  and  of  Peniscola  shall  join  the  garrison  of 
Tortosa,  and  these  troops  will  then  proceed  together  by  the  great  road, 
and  enter  France  by  Perpignan.  The  day  of  the  arrival  of  these  garrisons 
at  Gkrona,  the  fortresses  of  Figueras  and  of  Rosas  shall  be  made  over  to 
the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  French  garrisons  of  these  places  shall  proceed 
to  Perpignan. 

As  soon  as  information  is  reoeired  of  the  French  garrisons  of  Murvie- 
dro, Peniscola,  and  Tortoea,  having  passed  the  French  frontier,  the  plaoe 
and  forts  of  Barcelona  shall  be  made  over  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the 
French  garrisons  shall  march  immediately  for  Perpignan.  The  Spanish 
mthorities  will  provide  for  the  necessary  means  of  transport  being  sup- 
pfied  to  the  French  garrisons  on  their  march  to  the  frontier. 

The  sick  or  wounded  of  any  of  the  French  garrisons  who  are  not  in  a 
state  to  move  with  the  troops,  shall  remain  and  be  cured  in  the  hospitals 
where  they  are,  and  will  be  sent  into  France  as  soon  as  they  have  reco- 
vered. 

Art.  IX.— From  the  date  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  convention, 
there  shall  not  be  removed  from  Peniscola,  Murviedro,  Tortosa,  Barce- 
lona, or  any  of  the  other  places,  any  artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  or  any 
other  military  effects  belonging  to  the  Spanish  gov»nment.  And  the 
provisions  remaining  at  the  evacuation  of  these  places  shall  be  made  over 
to  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Art.  X. — The  roads  shall  be  free  for  the  passage  of  couriers  through 
the  cantonments  of  both  armies,  provided  they  are  fiirnished  with  regular 
passports. 

Art.  XI. — ^During  the  continuance  of  the  present  convention,  deserters 
from  either  army  shall  be  arrested,  and  shall  be  delivered  up  if  demanded. 

Art.  XII. — ^The  navigation  of  the  Graronne  shall  be  free  trom.  Toulouse 
to  the  sea,  and  all  boats  in  the  service  of  either  army,  employed  in  the 
river,  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  unmolested. 

Art.  XIII. — ^The  cantcmments  of  the  troops  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to 
leave  a  space  of  two  leagues  at  least  between  the  quarters  of  &e  different 
armies. 

Art.  XIV. — ^The  movements  of  the  troops  for  the  establishment  of  Iheir 
cantonments,  shall  commence  immediatdy  after  the  ratification  of  the  pre- 
sent convention. 

The  ratification  is  to  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours  for  the  army 
2  D  2 
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hundred  rounds  of  artillery,  Napoleon's  abdication,  and  tLo 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  were  formally  announced.* 

of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  within  forty-eight  honn  for  the  army  of  the 
Dnke  of  Albufera. 

Done  in  triplicate  at  Toulouse  on  the  18th  of  Aprils  1814.* 

(Signed)  (Signed)  (Signed) 

G.  Murray,  Luis  Wimpffsn,  Db  Gazan, 

M.  G.  &  Q.  M.  G.  Gefe  de  E.  M.  G.  Le  lieut.  Gen^nl. 

De  Campana  de  los 
Ezercitos  Espanoles. 
(Approuv^)  (Confirmed)  ^     (Approuve) 

Le  M,  Due  d'Albufsra.  Wellington.  M.  Due  db  Dalmatia. 
*  It  would  appear,  that  to  10016  unaccountable  fatality  that  sanguinary 
affair  must  be  attributed.  Rumours  had  already  reached  the  outposts, 
that  Napoleon  had  abdicated— and  although  from  these  reports  the  Tigi. 
lance  of  the  blockading  army  might  have  been  naturally  expected  to 
abate,  the  besieged  should  have  remained  merely  on  the  defensive,  and 
Thouyenot's  sortie  was  unwarrantable.  The  result  was  not  to  his  advan- 
tage. His  casualties  were  admitted  to  reach  nine  hundred  men,  and  the 
alUed  were  nearly  equal — both  losing  a  general.  The  siege  had  not  00m- 
menoed-— for  neither  stores  nor  artillery  had  been  brought  forward-^ 
hence,  there  was  no  immediate  cause  for  apprehension ;  and,  though 
nothing  was  known  certainly,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Napoleon  was 
either  dead  or  dethroned.  The  operation,  therefore,  appears  rather  de> 
signed  to  gratify  bad  passions  than  attain  any  military  object.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  purely  a  work  of  slaughter — and  to  gain  no  end,  men  were 
unnecessarily  lost.  *'  On  both  sides  the  troops,  broken  into  small  bodies 
by  the  inclosures.  and  unable  to  recover  their  order,  came  dashing 
together  in  the  darkness,  fighting  often  with  the  bayonet,  and  sometimes 
friends  encountered,  sometimes  foes :  all  was  tumult  and  horror.  The 
guns  of  the  citadel,  vaguely  guided  by  the  flashes  of  the  musketry,  sent 
tiieir  shot  and  shells  booming  at  random  through  the  lines  of  fight ;  and 
the  gun-boats,  droppirg  down  the  river,  opened  their  fire  upon  the  flank 
of  the  supporting  columns,  which  being  put  in  motion  by  Sir  John  Hope, 
on  the  first  alarm,  were  now  coming  up  from  the  side  of  Boucaut.  Thus 
nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  full  play  at  once ;  and  the 
shells  having  set  fire  to  the  fascine  depots  and  to  sevend  houses,  the  flames 
cast  a  horrid  glare  over  the  striving  masses.'' — Napier. 

At  best  it  was  a  sanguinary  experiment.  No  object  was  gained  or  could 
be  gained — ^much  blood  was  idly  wasted — ^Thouvenot*  in  a  few  .hours,  was 
as  closely  inclosed,  as  he  had  been  before  his  sally — ^his  loss  exceeded  that 
inflicted  on  his  enemy-.-and  many  of  his  casualties  were  caused  by  the 
iodiscriminating  fire  of  his  own  guns. 


*  Jones's  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  page  433. 
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In  the  north  of  France,  Napoleon's  down&l  bad  been  bar- 
Tjing  rapidly  to  its  close.  The  congress  at  Cbatillon  finally 
oondnded  its  sittiogs  on  the  19tb  of  March — and  on  the  next 
day,  Buonaparte  was  severely  repulsed  in  a  general  engage- 
ment with  the  allies  at  Arcis.  Even  the  repeated  reverses  he 
had  latterly  endured,  conid  not  extinguish  that  audacity  of 
action  for  which  the  French  emperor  was  so  remarkable. 
With  a  ruined  army,  he  threw  himself  behind  the  Mame  on 
the  22nd,  regardless  of  the  enormous  corpt  ^armSe  collected 
in  his  front,  and  whose  numbers  were  quite  adequate  to  crush 
a  force  like  his,  weakened  by  defeat,  and  disheartened  by  the 
defection  of  the  southern  provinces.  Directing  his  march  on 
St.  Dizier,  he  declared  ^  that  he  should  reaofi  Vienna  before 
the  allies  entered  Paris."  If  this  mad  project  were  devised 
only  to  interrupt  their  advance  on  the  French  capital,  it  foiled 
entirely, — the  allied  corps  marched  steadily  on  Paris — Mar- 
moot  and  Mortier  were  driyen  back  upon  that  city — and  the 
oapital  was  regularly  invested  on  the  29th. 

AfiJEurs  had  now  reached  a  crisis.  To  defend  that  city  with 
a  corps  not  mustering  twenty  thousand  men,  would  have  been, 
with  every  assistance  attainable  from  the  inhabitants  and^^Ti- 
darmerisy  an  act  of  madness.  On  the  dOth,  the  allies  carried 
the  heights  of  Bellevxie.  The  marshals  retired — Joseph,  the 
ex-King  of  Spain,  quitted  the  capital — and  the  city,  evacuated 
by  the  regular  troops,  capitulated. 

Failing  in  his  efforts  at  distracting  the  allied  generals  in 
their  advance.  Napoleon,  after  a  smart  affair,  decided  to 
countermarch  on  Paris — ^but  the  Prussian  corps,  that  held 
Yitry,  completely  barred  the  direct  line  of  march,  and  obliged 
him  to  take  a  circuitous  rout.  Having  put  his  army  again 
into  motion,  Buonaparte  travelled  post,  and  when  within  four 
leagues  of  Paris,  learned  that  his  capital  was  actually  in  pos- 
session of  the  allies.  After  much  indecision  he  determined, 
with  what  troops  he  could  collect,  to  march  from  Fontainbleau 
to  Paris,  on  the  drd  of  ApriL  But  his  history  had  been  al- 
ready politically  closed  by  a  decree  passed  on  the  preceding 
day  by  the  conservative  senate.  His  deposition  was  solenmly 
pronounced — the  soldiery  liberated  from  their  allegiance— ail 
confidence,  civil  and  military,  was  <lestroyed — and  a  thronei 
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erected  on  the  ruins  of  kingdoms,  and  cemented  by  seas  of 
blood,  orambled  into  nothingness,  and, 

**  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  fision. 
Left  not  a  wreck  behind." 

With  political  events  we  hare  no  business,  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  cursorily  obsenre,  that  arrangements  were  eflfected  for 
Napoleon's  retirement  from  public  life  to  the  ^'  lonely  isle,** 
where  he  might  still,  in  fancy,  "•  call  himself  a  king."  To  this 
secluded  spot,  many  of  his  old  and  devoted  followers  accom- 
panied him.  Peace  was  generally  proclaimed  over  Europe ; 
tranquillity  restored  in  France ;  the  **  Grand  Nation,"  to  all 
appearance,  contented  itself  with  the  change  of  government ; 
the  allied  sovereigns  retired  with  their  respective  corps,  each 
to  his  own  dominions  ;  and  the  victorious  army  of  Wcdlington 
quitted  the  French  soil,  on  which  it  had  consummated  its 
glory  ;  and  received,  on  landing  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  that 
enthusiastic  welcome  which  its  ^^  high  deeds "  and  boundless 
gallantry  deserved  from  a  grateful  country.* 

Lord  Wellington  quitted  Toulouse  on  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  April,  and  reached  Paris  safely  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  May.  His  reception  by  the  restored  monarch  and  the 
allied  sovereigns  was  most  gratifying — ^for  none  had  done  so 

*  On  the  question  of  Peninsular  distinctions  now  tardily  conceded,  we 
will  not  touch,  inasmudi  as  we  fear  that  we  could  not  do  it  temperatelj. 
The  subjoined  is  a  record  of  the  corps  refused  a  medal.  "  Well,  if  the  breast 
be  bare,  thank  God,  they  can  proudly  point  to  their  glorious  colours  !" 

A  list  of  regiments  which  served  in  the  Peninsula  thai  were  not  preeeui 
ci  Waterloo^  with  the  number  of  honorary  distinctions  they  are  permitted 
to  bear  on  their  colours  for  their  services  in  that  country  and  the  South  of 
France : — 3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  4 ;  5th,  4 ;  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  4  ;  4th, 
6  ;  14th,  6 ;  9th  Lancers,  1 ;  2nd  Foot,  8  ;  3rd,  7 ;  5th,  12 ;  6tfa,  8  ;  7th, 
9  ;  9th,  9 ;  10th,  1 ;  11th,  7 ;  20th,  5 ;  24th,  8 ;  26th,  7  ;  29th,  5 ;  Slst, 
7 ;  34th,  7 ;  36th,  10 ;  37th,  1 ;  38th,  10 ;  39th,  7 ;  43rd,  12 ;  45th, 
14 ;  47th,  4 ;  48th,  11  ;  50th,  8 ;  53rd,  7  ;  57th,  6 ;  58th,  6 ;  59th,  5 ; 
60th,  16;  61st,  8;  62nd,  1 ;  66th,  9;  67th,  2;  68th,  6;  74th,  11; 
76th,  3 ;  8l8t,  2  ;  82nd,  7  ;  83rd,  11 ;  84th,  2 ;  85th,  3  ;  87th,  7 ;  88th, 
11 ;  9l8t,  9. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  94th  and  97th  regiments — ^with  others 
disbanded  before  permission  4jo  assume  the  badges  was  conceded,  but 
^ually  deserving  of  distinction  with  those  on  whom  they  were  conferred.' 
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much  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe ; — none,  when  all  beside, 
with  few  exceptions,  ^^  blanched  from  the  helm,"  so  fearlessly 
persevered,  regardless  of  disheartening  abandonment  abroad 
and  more  evil  auguries  at  home.  Advanced  to  a  dukedom, 
the  allied  general  had  gained  every  honour  to  which  a  British 
subject  was  admissible— while  every  court  in  Europe  had  al- 
ready marked  their  admiration  and  respect,  by  presenting  to 
the  Liberator  of  Spain  the  insignia  of  the  highest  orders  at 
their  disposition. 

The  flattering  reception  liestowed  upon  the  English  duke 
in  the  French  capital  detained  him  but  a  brief  space  from  his 
high  command.  He  left  Paris  on  the  10  th— hurried  to  Tou- 
louse—arranged every  thing  for  a  short  absence — and  hastened 
to  Madrid  to  welcome  the  deposed  monarch,  who,  through  his 
instrumentality,  had  been  replaced  upon  the  throne.  The 
honours  already  conferred  upon  the  duke  by  the  provisional 
government  were  confirmed  by  Ferdinand,  and  the  ran^  of 
Captain-General  of  Spain  added  to  the  rest.  On  the  5th  of 
June  he  quitted  Madrid — ^reached  head-quarters  on  the  10th, 
— ^reviewed  those  splendid  divisions  to  whom  so  often  he  had 
pointed  out  the  path  of  victory, — and,  in  a  modest  and  plainly- 
written  order,  hsAe  his  companions  in  arms  fsu^well* — and 
returned  to  England  ^'the  admired"  of  his  own,  and  the 

*  **  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Bordeaux,  14th  June,  1814. 

**  The  Commander  of  the  Forces,  being  upon  the  point  of  returning 
to  England,  takes  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  army  upon  the 
recent  events  which  have  restored  peace  to  their  country  and  to  the 
world. 

*'  The  share  which  the  British  army  has  had  in  producing  these  events, 
and  the  high  character  with  which  the  army  will  quit  this  country,  must 
be  equally  satisfactory  to  every  individual  belonging  to  it,  as  they  are  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and  he  trusts  that  the  troops  will  continue 
the  same  good  conduct  to  the  last. 

'*  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  once  more  requests  the  army  to  accept 
his  thanks. 

**  Although  circumstances  may  alter  the  relations  in  which  he  has  stood 
towards  them  for  some  years,  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  he  assures  them 
he  will  never  cease  to  feel  the  warmest  interest  in  their  welfare  and  honour ; 
and  that  he  will  at  all  times  be  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  those  to 
whose  conduct,  discipline,  and  gallantry,  their  country  is  so  much 
indebted. 

(Signed)        "  £.  M.  Paksnhau,  A.  6.'' 
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^  envied  one"  of  his  opponents.  His  general  order  was  dtttod 
the  I4ih  of  June,*  and  on  the  2drd  he  landed  at  Dover  auid 
proceeded  to  the  capital. 

It  is  a  eingolar,  and,  we  believe^  an  nnprecedented  oociur- 
rence,  that  when  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  four  patents 
of  nobility,  namelj,  those  of  Viscount,  Earl,  Marquis,  sknd 
Duke,  were  severally  read,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Welling- 
ton took  his  seat  among  the  assembled  peers  of  Britain. 

*  It  was  a  strange  coincideiioe,  that  on  thst  day  twelve  months,  tlia 
dake  was  employed  in  issning  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his  army, 
to  cmsh  the  second  and  last  effort  of  him  who,  for  so  many  yean,  had 
swayed  the  destinies  of  empires. 
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NAPOLEON'S  RETTJRN.-BATTLE  OP 
aUATRE  BRAS. 

Napoleon's  return. — His  enthusiastic  reception. — Makes  mighty  efforts 
to  restore  the  military  power  of  France. — Duke  of  Wellington  arrives 
in  Brussels,  and  takes  the  command  of  the  allies. — Belgium. — Napoleon 
leaves  Paris. — Drives  in  the  Prussian  outposts. — ^Ney  attacks  the  Prince 
of  Orange. — ^Wellington  marches  to  his  assistanoe.— -Battle  of  Quatre 
Bras. 

A  FEW  months  passed  away — ^Europe  was  apparently  at  rest 
— ^its  military  attitude  was  gradually  softening  down — and  all 
the  beUigerent  powers,  weary  of  a  state  of  warfare  that,  with 
slight  intermission,  had  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
enjoyed  the  repose  which  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  power 
had  produced.  But  this  state  of  quietude  was  delusory — ^it 
was  the  treacherous  calm  that  precedes  a  tempest.  Untamed 
by  adversity,  that  ambitious  spirit  was  gathering  strength  for 
another  effort — France  was  ready  to  receive  him — ^past  vic- 
tories would  thus  be  rendered  useless — Europe  convulsed  again 
— and  none  could  foresee  what  strange  events  the  descent  of 
Napoleon  might  produce. 

No  recorded  career  parallels  that  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte ; 
and  in  the  history  of  kings  and  conquerors,  the  strangest  story 
was  his  own.  He  seemed  the  shuttlecock  of  Fortune— and 
she  placed  him  ^^  on  a  pinnacle  of  pride  merely  to  mark  her 
own  mutability."  Hurled  from  the  sovereignty  of  half  the 
world,  his  star  had  lost  its  ascendancy,  apparently  to  rise  no 
more, — ^when,  by  the  happiest  accident,  his  voyage  from  Elba 
was  uninterrupted* — his  landing  unopposed — an  enthusiastic 
welcome  everywhere  was  given  to  the  intruder — ^legions  con- 
gregated at  his  bidding — ^the  empire  was  offered  and  accepted — 
and  the  first  intelligence  of  his  descent  was  closely  followed  by  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  his  restoration  to  the  sovereignty 
of  France. 

*  Appendix,  No.  2. 
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Napoleon  landed  in  the  Yar  on  the  Isi  of  Marcli,  and  on 
the  19th  he'  slept  in  the  palace  of  Fontainbleau.  Louis  had 
abandoned  the  capital,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons  seemed  forgotten.  None  opposed  the  return  of  the 
exile — his  decrees  were  absolute,  his  wishes  were  anticipated 
The  splendour  of  military  parade  delighted  the  soldiery,  while 
the  theatric  glitter  of  a  champ  de  Mai  was  admirably 
adapted  to  catch  the  fancies,  and  win  the  momentary  attach- 
ment of  a  gay  and  thoughtless  people.  The  whole  pageant, 
in  scenic  effect,  was  suited  for  those  whom  it  was  designed  to 
lure — and  on  the  17th  of  April,  Napoleon  was  formally 
restored  to  that  empire,  from  which  the  same  ^'  sweet  voices " 
had,  but  a  few  months  before,  so  formally  deposed  him. 

Parisian  adulation,  and  the  military  devotion  he  received 
from  the  moment  his  foot  touched  the  shore  at  Cannes,  did  not 
blind  him  to  ^'  coming  events."  A  vain  effort  to  make  terms 
with  the  allied  powers  was  scornfully  rejected.  At  Vienna, 
his  overtures  were  treated  with  disdain,  and  his  letter  to  the 
English  regent  was  returned  with  the  seal  unbroken.  He 
saw  from  all  these  premonitory  occurrences,  that  a  storm  was 
about  to  burst,  and  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  a  determined 
resistance.  A  powerful  army  alone  could  avert  the  danger 
— and,  with  his  customary  te^ct,  Napoleon  made  prodigious 
efforts  to  restore  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  which  the 
Russian,  German,  and  Peninsular  campaigns  had  during  the 
last  years  so  miserably  weakened. 

French  vanity  was  successfully  appealed  to— the  memory 
of  past  victories  recalled — ^and  martial  glory,  that  powerful 
touchstone  of  national  feeling,  successfully  employed  to  win 
the  people  to  his  standard.  The  younger  of  the  male 
population  were  called  out  by  ordon nances,  and  the  retired 
veterans  collected  once  more  around  those  eagles,  which, 
in  prouder  days,  had  entered  half  the  European  capitals  in 
triumph. 

The  military  power  of  France  was  organized  anew.  Com- 
nussioners,  specially  employed,  enforced  the  operations  of 
Napoleon's  decrees  in  every  department  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Imperial  Guard  was  re-established — ^the  cavalry  increased 
and  remounted — that  powerful  arm,  the  artillery,  by  which 
half  the  victories  of  the  French  army  had  been  achieved,  was 
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enlarged  and  improred — ^and,  in  a  time  inconceiyably  short,  a 
most  splendid  corps  d^armde^  perfect  in  ererj  department,  was 
leady  for  the  field. 

While  Napoleon  was  thns  engaged,  Wellington,  having 
mgned  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Regent  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
arrived  at  Brussels  on  the  5th  of  April,  to  take  command  of 
the  British  army.  There,  the  troops  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  those  of  Nassau  and  Brunswick,  were 
{^aced  under  his  orders — the  whole  forming  the  Anglo-Belgic 
army. 

The  Prussian  corps  d^armee  were  cantoned  in  and  about 
Namur  and  Charleroi — while  Ostend,  Antwerp,  Tournay, 
Ypres,  Mons,  and  Ghent,  were  occupied  by  the  allies.  The 
position  of  the  Anglo-Belgio  army  was  extended  and  detached 
— ^for  the  preceding  harvest  in  the  Low  Countries  had  been 
nnnsnally  deficient;  and  of  course,  the  British  and  Belgic 
cantonments  covered  an  additional  surface  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site supplies. 

The  aUied  corps  in  June  were  thus  disposed.  Lord  Hill, 
with  the  right  wing,  occupied  Ath.  The  left,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  posted  at  Braine-le-Comte  and  Nivelles. 
The  cavalry,  under  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  were  established 
round  Grammont ;  and  the  reserve  and  head-quarters,  under 
the  duke,  were  quartered  in  Brussels. 

Belgium,  for  centuries,  had  been  the  seat  of  war^and  every 
plain,  every  fortress,  had  its  tale  of  martial  achievement  to 
narrate.  Within  its  iron  frontier  there  were  few  places  which 
had  not  witnessed  some  afiair  of  arms — the  whole  country 
was  rife  with  military  reminiscences  —  and  it  was  destined  to 
prove  the  scene  where  the  greatest  event  in  modern  warfare 
should  be  transacted.  As  a  country,  Belgium  was  admirably 
adapted  for  martial  operations — ^the  plains,  in  many  places 
extensive,  terminated  in  undulated  ridges  or  bolder  heights  ; 
while  the  surface  generally  admitted  the  movements  of  masses 
of  infantry.  Canals,  rivers,  morasses,  and  villages,  presented 
febvourable  positions  to  abide  a  battle,  and  difficult  ones 
for  an  advancing  army  to  force — ^while  the  fortresses  every- 
where offered  facilities  for  retiring  upon, — and  presented 
serious  obstacles  to  those  who  must  mask  or  carry  them  when 
advancing. 
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To  a  commander  cironmstanced  like  Wellington,  great  per- 
plexity, as  to  the  distribution  of  hia  armj,  most  arise— for  the 
mode  and  point  of  Napoleon's  attack  were  alike  inyolyed  in 
mjstery.  He  might  decide  on  adopting  a  defensive  "^rar,  and 
permit  the  allies  to  become  the  assailants.  This  coarse,  how- 
ever,  was  not  a  probable  one — ^bui  where  hd  would  precipitate 
himself  was  the  difficulty.  He  was  already  in  great  force 
around  Maubeuge  and  Binch,  and  consequently,  Nivelles  and 
Charleroi  were  equally  exposed  to  aggression.  On  the  right, 
he  might  attack  Namur  with  Girard's  corps;  or,  with 
D'Erlon's,  advance  on  Courtrai  by  Lille ;  while  leaving  the 
wood  of  Soignies  on  his  right,  he  could  reach  Brussels  bj 
Mons  and  Braine-le-Gomte,  thus  gaining  the  rear  of  the 
allies,  and  favouring  an  insurrectionary  movement  of  the 
Belgians — an  event  on  which  he  placed  considerable  reliance. 
All  these  movements  were  open  to  Napoleon— and  had  he 
adopted  others  than  he  did  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  tliat 
more  fortunate  results  would  have  attended  them,  are  now  sub- 
jects only  for  military  speculation. 

Meanwhile,  after  leaving  Paris  on  the  12th,  and  inspecting 
Laon  as  he  passed,  he  reached  Avenues  on  the  14th.  The 
respective  corps  had  moved  instantaneously  from  their  canton- 
ments, and  with  admirable  precision  united  themselves  on  the 
Belgic  frontier,  and  to  them  Napoleon  issued  his  celebrated 
address.  A  slight  change  of  the  poet's  words  would  best 
describe  it— 

«  It  was  his  boldett  and  his  last  1" 

The  dangerous  proximity  of  Brussels  to  the  point  where 
Napoleon's  carps  d'armSe  were  concentrating,  naturally  pro- 
duced an  anxious  inquietude  among  the  inhabitants  and  visit- 
ants. The  city  was  filled  every  hour  with  idle  rumours,  but 
time  alone' could  develope  Napoleon's  plans. 

The  first  intelligence  of  a  threatening  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  French  emperor  was  forwarded  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, when  Blucher  learned  that  Zeithen's  corps  was 
attacked.  The  despatch  reached  Brussels  at  half-past  foup— 
but,  as  it  merely  intimated  that  the  Prussian  outposts  had  been 
driven  back,  the  information  was  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  induce  the  British  commander  to  make  any  change  in  the 
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cantonments  of  the  allied  anny.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  have 
been  more  masterly  than  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
corps  were  disposed.  From  necessity,  they  were  extended 
over  a  large  surface— but  still,  they  were  so  stationed  as  to 
admit  a  concentration  of  the  whole  within  four-and-twenty 
hours,  or  a  junction  with  the  Prussian  right,  should  a  flauK 
movement  be  found  desirable. 

A  second  despatch  reached  the  duke  at  midnight,  and  its 
intelligence  was  more  decisive  than  the  former.  Napoleon 
was  across  the  Sambre,  and  in  full  march  on  Gharieroi  and 
Flenrus.  Orders  were  instantly  issued  for  the  more  detached 
corps  to  break  up  from  their  cantonments  and  advance  upon 
Nivelles,  while  the  troops  in  Brussels  should  march  direct  by 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  on  Gharieroi.  Thus  there  would  be  a 
simultaneous  reunion  of  the  brigades  as  they  approached  the 
scene  of  action,  while  their  communication  with  the  Prussian 
right  should  be  carefully  secured. 

Blucher's  second  despatch  was  delivered  to  the  British  ge- 
neral in  the  ball-room  of  the  Duchess  of  Bichmond.  That 
circumstance  most  probably  gave  rise  to  the  groundless  report 
that  Wellington  and  the  Prussian  marshal  were  surprised — 
but  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  supposition.  Both 
commanders  were  in  close  and  .constant  communication,  and 
their  plans  for  mutual  co-operation  were  amply  matured.* 

4>  «  ( I  had/  resumed  the  emperor,  *  combined  a  bold  manoenvre,  with 
a  view  of  preyentmg  the  junction  of  the  hostile  armies.  I  had  combined 
my  cavalry  into  a  single  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  appointed  it 
to  rush  into  the  midst  of  the  Prussian  cantonments.  This  bold  attack, 
which  was  to  be  executed  on  the  14th  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
seemed  likely  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Frendi  troops  never 
calculate  the  number  of  an  enemy's  force :  they  care  not  how  they  shed 
their  blood  in  success :  they  are  invincible  in  prosperity.  But  I  was  com- 
pelled to  change  my  plan.  Instead  of  making  an  unexpected  attack,  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  engage  in  a  regular  baUle,  having  opposed  to  me 
two  combined  armies,  supported  by  immense  reserves.  The  enemy's 
foroes  quadrupled  the  numbor  of  ours.  I  had  calculated  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  regular  battle.  The  inftimous  desertion  of  Bourmont  forced  me 
to  change  all  my  arrangements.  To  pass  over  to  the  enemy  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle  ! — atrocious  !  The  blood  of  his  fellow-countrymen  be  on  his 
head  !  The  malediction  of  France  will  pursue  him !' " — Voice  from  St. 
Helena, 
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Where  the  intended  attack — if  Napoleon  would  indeed  ven- 
ture to  become  aggressor — should  be  made,  was  an  unoer- 
tainty, — ^and  it  had  been  arranged,  that  if  Blucher  were  as- 
sailed, Wellington  should  move  to  his  assistance,  or,  in  the 
event  of  the  British  being  the  first  object  with  Napoleon,  then 
the  Prussian  marshal  should  sustain  the  duke  with  a  corps, 
or  with  his  whole  army,  were  that  found  necessary.  Nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than  the  cordial  understanding  between 
the  allied  commanders — and  the  result  proved  how  faithfuUy 
these  mutual  promises  of  support  were  realized. 

A  defensive  war  was  better  suited  to  the  military  resources 
of  France,  and  more  likely  to  excite  national  spirit,  than  a  for- 
ward movement ;  but  still,  with  his  characteristic  daring, 
keeping  the  Prussians  for  a  time  in  check.  Napoleon  might 
penetrate  to  Brussels  by  the  road  of  Charleroi.  It  would 
have  been  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  experiment — but  circum- 
stanced as  he  was,  even  with  one  hundred  thousand  Prussians 
on  his  flank,  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  trial  would  be 
hazarded. 

Two  hours  after  midnight,  the  gaiety  of  ^'fair  Brussels" 
closed — the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  all  was  hurry  and  pre- 
paration. Momentarily  the  din  increased,  ^^and  louder  yet 
the  clamour  grew,"  as  the  Highland  pibroch  answered  the 
bugle-call  of  the  light  infantry.*  The  soldiery,  startled  from 
their  sleep,  poured  out  from  the  now  deserted  dwellings ;  and 
the  once  peaceful  city  exhibited  a  general  alarm. 

The  sun  rose  on  a  scene  of  confusion  and  excitement.  The 
military  assembled  in  the  Place  Royale ;  and  the  difference  of 
individual  character  might  be  traced  in  the  respective  bearings 
of  the  various  soldiery.  Some  were  taking  a  tender — ^many, 
a  last  leave  of  wives  and  children — others,  stretched  upon  the 
pavement,  were  listlessly  waiting  for  their  comrades  to  come 
up — ^while  not  a  few  strove  to  snatch  a  few  moments  of  repose, 
and  appeared  half  insensible  to  the  din  of  war  around  them. 
Waggons  were  loading  and  artillery  harnessing ;  orderlies  and 
aides-de-camp  rode  rapidly  through  the  streets ;  an<i  in  the 
gloom  of  ear]y  morning  the  pavement  sparkled  beneath  the 

♦  "  Stories  of  Waterloo." 
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ir6n  feet  of  the  cavalij,  as  they  hurried  along  the  causeway 
to  join  their  respective  squadrons,  which  were  now  collecting 
in  the  Park. 

The  appearance  of  the  British  brigades  as  they  filed  from 
the  Park  and  took  the  road  to  Soignies,  was  most  imposing. 
The  martial  air  of  the  Highland  regiments,  the  bagpipes  play- 
ing at  their  head,  their  tartans  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
early  sunbeams  flashing  from  their  glittering  arms,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  burghers  who  had  assembled  to  see  them 
march.  During  the  winter  and  spring,  while  they  had  garri- 
soned Brussels,  their  excellent  conduct  and  gentle  demeanour 
had  endeared  them  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  ''  they  were  so 
domesticated  in  the  houses  where  they  were  quartered,  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  Highland  soldier  taking 
care  of  the  children,  or  keeping  the  shop  of  his  host."  *  Regi- 
ment after  regiment  marched — the  organization  of  all  most 
perfect : — the  Bifles,  Royals,  28th — each  exhibiting  some 
martial  peculiarity,  on  which  the  eye  of  Picton  appeared  to 
dwell  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  they  filed  ofl*  before  him.  To 
an  intelligent  spectator  a  national  distinction  was  clearly 
marked.  The  bearing  of  the  Scotch  bespoke  a  grave  and  firm 
determination — while  the  light  step  and  merry  glance  of  the 
Irish  militiaman  told  that  war  was  the  game  he  loved,  and  a 
first  field  had  no  terrors  for  him. 

Eight  o'clock  pealed  from  the  steeple  clocks ;  all  was  quiet 
— the  brigades,  with  their  artillery  and  equipages,  were  gone 
T— the  crash  of  music  was  heard  no  longer — the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration had  ceased — ^and  an  ominous  and  heart-sinking  silence 
succeeded  the  noise  and  hurry  that  ever  attends  a  departure 
for  the  field  of  battle. 

Napoleon's  plan  of  penetrating  into  Belgiumt  was  now  so 
clearly  ascertained,  that  Wellington  determined  to  concentrate 

*  "  Paul's  Letters." 

■f-  "  To  the  left  wiog,  under  Marshal  Ney,  was  assigned  the  dangerous 
honour  of  encountering  the  British.  The  words  '  Nona  marchont  contre 
les  Anglais'  passed  uncheered  along  the  column,  when  its  destination 
became  known.  The  ill-omened  sounds  checked  not  indeed  the  spirits  of 
the  brave,  but  it  was  associated  with  too  many  fatal  recollections,  to  elicit 
even  a  single  shout  of  anticipated  triumph  from  the  most  sanguine  of  tUat 
enthusiastic  host.''<— Comj^atyn  i(f  Waterloo, 
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on  the  extreme  point  of  his  line  of  occapation.  His  marRh 
was  aooordingly  directed  on  Quatre  Bras,  a  small  hamlet 
situated  at  the  mtersection  of  the  road  to.  Charleroi,  by  that 
leading  from  Namur  to  Nivelles. 

This  Tillage,  which  was  fated  to  obtain  a  glorious  bnt  san- 
guinary celebrity,  consists  of  a  few  mean  houses,  having  a 
thick  and  extensiye  wood  immediately  on  the  right  called  Le 
Bois  de  Bossu.  All  around  the  wood  and  hamlet,  nre-fields 
of  enormous  growth,  and  quite  ready  for  the  sickle,  were 
extended. 

After  a  distressing  march  of  twenty  miles  in  sultry  weather 
and  over  a  country  destitute  of  water,  the  British  brigades 
reached  the  scene  of  action  at  two  o'clock.  They  found  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  a  division  of  his  army  endeavouring  to 
hold  the  French  in  check,  and  maintain  apositionof  whose  great 
importance  he  was  so  well  aware.  The  prince,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  physical  superiority  of  Ney's  corps,  had  gradually 
lost  ground — ^the  Hanoverians  had  been  driven  back — and  the 
Bois  de  Bossu  was  won  and  occupied  by  the  enemy.* 

To  recover  this  most  important  wood,  from  which  the  French 
could  debouche  upon  the  road  to  Brussels,  was  the  duke's  first 
object.  The  95th  were  ordered  to  attack  the  tirailleurs  who 
held  it ;  the  order  vras  gallantly  executed,  and  after  a  bloody 
and  sustained  resistance  the  French  were  forced  to  retire. 

On  the  left,  the  Ro3rals  and  28th  were  hotly  engaged,  and 
on  the  right  the  44th  and  Highland  regiments  were  simulta- 
neously assailed.  The  battle  now  became  general.  Before 
the  British  could  deploy,  the  French  cavalry  charged  furi- 
ously— ^the  tall  rye  masking  their  advance  and  favouring  the 
attack.  Generally  these  charges  were  unsuccessful — and  the 
perfect  discipline  and  steady  courage  of  the  English  enabled 
them  to  repel  the  enemy.  Lancers  and  cuirassiers  were  driven 
back  with  desperate  slaughter — while  whole  squadrons,  shat- 
tered in  their  retreat,  and  leaving  the  ground  covered  with 

*  **  And  here  we  come  to  the  first  aocosation  preferred  by  Napoleon 
against  Marshal  Ney.  The  extte  of  St.  Helena  charges  that  gallant  and 
hitrepid  officer  with  having  lost  many  hours  of  valaable  time  by  delaying 
the  attack  on  Quatre  Bras  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  though 
Napoleon  himself,  whose  army  had  a  shorter  distance  to  traverse,  only 
began  the  attack  upon  Ligny  at  the  same  hour.'' — Cm^Mnffn  qf  WaieHoo, 
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their  dead  and  dying,  proved  wiih  what  £ital  precision  the 
Brilash  squares  sustained  their  fnsilade. 

The  efforts  of  the  Fr^ch  to  break  the  squares,  however, 
were  fierce  and  freqnent.  Their  batteries  poured  upon  these 
unflinching  soldiers  a  storm  of  grape^— and  when  an  opening 
was  made  by  the  cannon,  the  lancers  were  ready  to  rush  upon 
the  devoted  infantry.  But  nothing  could  daunt  the  lion- 
hearted  English-^nothiag  could  shake  their  steadiness.  The 
dead  were  c^^y  removed,  and  the  liviug  occupied  their  places. 
Though  numbers  fell,  and  the  square  momentarily  diminished, 
it  still  presented  a  serried  line  of  glittering  bayonets,  through 
which  lancer  and  cuirassier  endeavoured  to  penetrate — but  in 
vain. 

'*  One  regiment,  after  sustaining  a  furious  cannonade,  was 
suddenly,  and  on  three  different  sides,  assailed  by  cavalry. 
Two  &jceB  of  the  square  were  charged  by  the  lancers,  while 
the  cuirassiers  galloped  down  upon  another.  It  was  a  trying 
moment  There  was  a  death-like  silence ;  and  one  voice  alone, 
clear  and  calm,  was  heard.  It  was  their  colonel's,  who  called 
upon  them  to  be  ^  steady.'  On  came  the  enemy  ! — the  earth 
shook  beneath  the  horsemen's  feet ;  while  on  every  side  of  the 
devoted  band,  the  com  bending  beneath  the  rush  of  cavalry 
iCsclosed  their  numerous  assailants.  The  lance  blades  nearly 
met  the  bayonets  of  the  kneeling  front  rank — the  cuirassiers 
were  within  a  few  paces — ^yet  not  a  trigger  was  drawn.  But, 
when  the  word  '  fire  V  thundered  from  the  colonel's  lips,  each 
ade  poured  out  its  deadly  volley — and  in  a  moment  the  lead- 
ing files  of  the  French  lay  before  the  square,  as  if  hurled  by 
a  thunderbolt  to  the  earth.  The  assailants,  broken  and  dis- 
persed, galloped  off  for  shelter  to  the  tall  rye,  while  a  constant 
Rtream  of  musketryfrom  the  British  square,  carried  death  into 
their  retreating  squadrons."* 

But,  unhappily,  these  furious  and  continued  charges  were 
not  always  inefficient  On  the  right,  and  in  the  act  of  forming 
square,  the  42nd  were  attacked  by  the  lancers.  The  sudden, 
rush,  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  in  corn  reaching  to  the 
shoulder,  gave  a  temporary  success  to  the  assailants.     Two 

*  Stories  of  Waterloo. 
2b 
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companies,  excluded  from  tlie  square,  were  ridden  oyer  an4 
out  down.  The  colonel  was  killed — half  the  regiment  dis- 
abled— ^but  the  remainder  formed  and  repnlsed  the  chaige ; 
while  those  detached  in  the  m4l6e  fought  back  to  Wk 
with  desperate  coolness,  until  the  withering  fusilade  of  their 
companions  dispersed  the  cavalry,  and  enabled  them  to  rejoin 
their  ranks. 

The  remaining  regiments  of  the  Highland  brigade  were 
hotly  pressed  by  the  enemy ;  they  had  not  a  moment's  respite ; 
for  no  sooner  were  the  lancers  and  cuirassiers  driven  back, 
than  the  French  batteries  opened  with'  a  torrent  of  grape  upon 
the  harassed  squares,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  them. 
Numbers  of  officers  and  men  were  already  stretched  upon  the 
field,  while  the  French,  reinforced  by  fresh  columns,  re- 
doubled their  exertions,  while  the  brave  and  devoted  handful 
of  British  troops  seemed  destined  to  cover  with  their  bodies 
that  ground  their  gallantry  scorned  to  surrender.  Wellington, 
as  he  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  his  best  troops,  is  said  to 
have  been  deeply  affected ;  and  repeated  references  to  his 
watch,  showed  how  anxiously  he  waited  for  reinforcements. 

The  Bois  de  Bossu  had  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  a  severe 
and  fluctuating  combat.  The  95th  had  driven  the  French 
out — ^but  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  supported  by  a  cavalry 
movement,  the  rifles  were  overpowered  by  numbers  and  forced 
to  retire,  flghting  inch  by  inch,  and  contesting  every  tree. 
Ney  established  himself  at  last  within  the  wood — and  ordered 
up  a  considerable  addition  to  the  light  troops,  who  had  already 
occupied  this  important  point  of  the  position. 

The  contest  was  at  its  height  The  incessant  assaults  of 
the  enemy  were  wasting  the  British  regiments,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bois  de  Bossu,  not  an  inch  of  ground  was  lost* 
The  men  were  &.lling  in  hundreds — death  was  busy  every- 
where— ^but  not  a  cheek  blanched,  and  not  a  foot  receded ! 
The  courage  of  these  undaunted  soldiers  needed  no  incitement 
— but  on  the  contrary,  the  efforts  of  their  oflicers  were  oon* 
stantly  required  to  restrain  the  burning  ardour  that  would,  if 
unrepressed,  have  led  to  ruinous  results.  Maddened  to  aee 
their  ranks  thinned  by  renewed  assaults  which  they  were 
merely  suffered  to  repel,  they  panted  for  the  hour  of  action. 
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The  hot  blood  of  Erin  was  boiling  for  revenge— and  even  the 
cool  endnranoe  of  the  Scotch  began  to  jield,  and  a  mnrmor 
was  sometimes  heard  of,  "  Why  are  we  not  led  forward  V 

And  yet,  though  forward  movements  were  denied  them,  the 
assailants  paid  dearly  for  this  waste* of  British  blood.  For  a 
long  hour,  the  92na  had  been  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire 
from  the  French  artillery  that  occasioned  a  fearful  loss.  A 
regiment  of  Brunswick  cavalry  had  attempted  to  repel  a  charge 
of  cuirassiers,  and  repulsed  with  loss,  were  driven  back  upon 
the  Highlanders  in  great  disorder.  The  hussars  galloped 
down  a  road  on  which  part  of  the  regiment  was  obliqued — ^the 
remainder  lining  the  ditch  in  front.  The  rear  of  the  Bruns- 
wickers  intermingled  with  the  headmost  of  the  French  horse- 
men, and  for  a  while,  the  92nd  could  not  relieve  them  with 
their  musketry.  At  last  the  pursuers  and  pursued  rode  rapidly 
past  the  right  flank  of  the  Highlanders,  and  permitted  them 
to  deliver  their  volley.  The  word  "  fire !"  was  scarcely  given, 
when  the  close  and  converged  discharge  of  both  wings  fell, 
with  terrible  efiect,  upon  the  advanced  squadron.  The  cuiras- 
fflors  were  literally  cut  down  by  that  withering  discharge,  and 
the  road  choked  up  with  men  and  horses  rolling  in  dying  agony 
— awhile  the  shattered  remnant  of  what  but  a  few  moments 
before  had  been  a  splendid  regiment,  retreated  in  desperate 
oonfasion  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  that  murderous  fusilade. 

At  this  period  of  the  battle,  the  guards,  after  a  march  of 
seven-and'twenty  miles,  arrived  from  Fnghein,  from  whence 
they  bad  moved  at  three  in  the  morning.  Exhausted  by  heat 
and  fatigue,  they  halted  at  Nivelles,  lighted  fires,  and  prepared 
to  cook  their  dinners.  But  the  increasing  roar  of  cannon 
announced  that  the  duke  was  seriously  engaged,  and  a  staff 
officer  broughtorders  to  hurry  on.  The  bivouac  was  instantly 
broken  up— the  kettles  packed — the  rations  abandoned — and 
the  wearied  troops  cheerfully  resumed  their  march. 

The  path  to  the  field  of  battle  could  not  be  mistaken ;  the 
roar  of  cannon  was  succeeded  by  the  roll  of  musketry,  which 
at  every  step  became  more  clearly  audible;  and  waggons, 
lieaped  with  wounded  British  and  Brunswickers  interspersed, 
told  that  the  work  of  death  was  going  on. 

The  Guards,  indeed^  came  up  at  a  fortunate  crisis.  The 
Boia  de  Bossu  was  won;  and  the  tirailleurs  of  the  enemy* 

2b2 
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deboiicluog  horn  its  ooTer,  were  abont  to  deploy  apoii  the 
roads  that  it  commanded,  and  woald  thus  intercept  tiie  dvkes 
communication  with  t]he  PnuBsians.  The  fifth  division^  aadlj 
reduced,  could  hardly  hold  their  ground-— any  offkisiTe  moTc- 
ment  was  im|»racticable — and  the  French  tirailleurs  were  actu- 
ally issuing  from  the  wood — ^but  on  perceiving  the  advancing 
columns,  they  halted.  The  first  brigade  of  Guards,^  liaYiag 
loaded  and  fixed  bayonets,  were  ordered  to  adyance — and, 
wearied  as  they  were  with  a  fifteen  hours'  mareh^  they  cheered, 
and  pushed  forward.*  In  Tain  the  thick  trees  impeded  than 
— ^and  although  every  bush  and  coppice  was  held  and  dia^nted 
by  the  enemy,  the  tirailleurs  were  dnren  in  on  every  side. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  rivulet  which  crossed  the  wood,  the 
enemy  attempted  to  form  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Qnajsds. 
That  stand  was  momentary — they  were  forced  from  their 
position,  aud  the  wood  once  more  was  carried  by  the  British. 

Their  success  wa^,  however,  limited  to  its  occupation ;  the 
broken  ground  and  close  timber  prevented  the  battaMon  frem. 
forming ;  and  when  it  emerged,  and  of  course  in  considerable 
disorder — ^from  its  cover,  the  masses  of  cavalry  drawn  op.  in  tiie 
open  ground'  charged  and  forced  it  back.  At  last,  after  many 
daring  attempts  to  debouch  and  form,  the  first  brigade  iA 
back  upon  the  third  battalioo,  whicb,  by  flanking  the  wood^ 
had  been  enabled  to  form  square,,  and  repulse  the  cavairy,  and 
there  the  brigade  halted.  Evening  was  now  closing  in-^tbe 
attacks  of  the  enemy  became  fewer  and  feebler — a  brigade  of 
heavy  cavalry  with  horse  artillery  came  up — and,  worn  out  by 
the  sanguinary  struggle  of  six  long  hours,  the  assailants  ceased 
their  attack — and  the  fifth  and  third  divisions  took  a  position 
for  the  night  upon  the  ground  their  unbounded  heroism  had 
held  through  this  long  and  bloody  day. 

Thus  terminated  the  fight  of  Quatre  Bras — ^and  a  more 
glorious  victory  was  never  won  by  British  bravery.  Night 
closed  the  battle — ^and  when  the  limited  number  of  the  allied 
troops  actually  engaged  is  considered,  this  sanguinary  conflict 
will  stand  almost  without  a  parallel.  At  the  opening  of  the 
action  at  half-past  two,  the  Duke's  force  could  not   have 

*  *'  The  undismayed  gallantry  of  the  Guards  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  they  were  composed  chiefly  of  young  soldiers  and  volunteers  from  the 
militia,  who  had  never  been  in  action.''-- JUu^^bf^. 
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exceeded  sixteen  thaafiatid — his  wbole  cavaliy  oonsistiiig  of 
some  Bmnswick  hussars^  supported  by  a  few  Belgian  aad 
Hanoverian  gvaa — and  the  gnat  distance  of  their  cantonments 
from  the  field  of  battle  prevented  the  British  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  arriving  until  late  in  the  evening.  Vivian's 
brigade  (Ist  Hanoverian,  and  10th  and  18th  hussars)  came  up 
at  seven  o'clock — ^bnt  ^be  rest  only  reached  Qnatre  Biaua  at  the 
^ose  of  the  action,  having  made  a  forced  march  from  behind 
the  Dender,  over  bad  roads  for  more  than  forty  miles.  Ney, 
by  his  own  acconnt,  commenced  the  battie  with  the  second 
cor{>s  and  Excelman's  cavalry — the  fi>rmer  numbering  thirty 
thousand,  strong  in  artillery,  and  its  cavalry,  that  of  the  second 
corps  included,  amounting  to  three  thousand  six  hundred. 
The  French  marshal  complains  that  the  first  corps,  originally 
asmgned  to  him,  and  which  he  had  left  at  Fjusnes  in  reserve, 
had  been  withdrawn  by  Napoleon  without  any  intimation,  and 
never  employed  during  the  entire  day-^-«nd  thus,  as  Ney 
writes  to  Fouche,  *'  twenty-five  or  thirty  Uionsand  men  were, 
I  may  say,  paralysed,  and  idly  paraded  during  the  battle, 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  the  left  to  the  right,  without 
firing  a  shot."  All  this  admitted,  surely  his  means  were  amply 
sufficient  to  have  warranted  a  certain  victory  ?  In  numbers 
his  cavalry  were  infinitely  superior — his  artillery  was  eqn&4ly 
powerful — ^while  in  those  important  arms,  Wellington  was 
miserably  weak-^and  all  he  had  to  oppose  to  his  stronger 
antagonist,  were  the  splendid  discipline  and  indomiti^ie  cou- 
Tftge  of  British  infantry. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  and  their  allies  in  this 
glorious  and  hard-contested  battle  amounted  to  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,  hors  de  combat.  Of  course,  the 
British  sufiered  most  severely,  having  three  hundred  and 
twenty  men  killed,  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  wounded.  The  Buke  of  Brunswick  fell  in  the  act  of 
rallying  his  troops,  and  an  inounense  number  of  British  offices 
were  found  among  the  slain  and  wounded.  During  an 
advanced  movement,  the  92nd,  while  repulsing  an  attack  of 
both  cavalry  and  infantry,  met  a  French  column,  retreating 
to  the  wood,  which  halted  and  turned  its  fire  on  the  High- 
landers, already  assailed  by  a  superior  force.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  le^^ment  bzavely  held  its  ground  until  relieved  by  a 
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regiment  of  the  Ouarda,  wben  it  retired  to  its  original  poatioo. 
In  this  brief  and  sanguinaij  conflict,  its  loss  amonnted  to 
twenty-eight  officers,  and  nearly  three  hundred  men. 

The  casualties,  when  compiued  with  the  number  of  the 
combatants,  will  appear  enormous.  Most  of  the  battalions 
lost  their  commanding  officers — and  the  rapid  succession  of 
subordinate  officers  on  whom  the  conunand  devolved,  told  how 
fast  the  work  of  death  went  on.  Trifling  wounds  were  disre- 
garded— and  men,  severely  hurt,  refused  to  retire  to  the  rear, 
or  rejoined  their  colours  after  a  temporary  dressing.  Picton*s 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  disregard  of  suffering ;  he 
was  severely  wounded  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  isuct  was  only 
ascertained  after  his  glorious  fall  at  Waterloo. 

The  French  loss,  according  to  their  own  returns,  was  ^  very 
eonsideiable,  amounting  to  four  thousand  two  hundred  killed  or 
wounded ;"  and  Ney  in  his  report  says,  ^^  I  was  obUged  to 
renounce  my  hopes  of  victory ;  and  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts, 
in  spite  of  the  intrepidity  and  devotion  of  my  troops,  my 
utmost  efforts  could  only  maintain  me  in  my  position  till  the 
close  of  the  day." 

^^  Ney  fell  back  upon  the  road  to  Frasnes.  The  moon  rose 
angrily-HStill  a  few  cannon-shot  were  heard  after  the  day  had 
departed ;  but  gradually  they  ceased.  The  fires  were  lighted, 
and  such  miserable  provisions  as  could  be  procured  were  fur- 
nished to  the  harassed  soldiery;  and  while  strong  pickets 
were  posted  in  the  front  and  flanks,  the  remnant  of  the  British, 
with  their  brave  allies,  piled  their  arms  and  stretched  them-- 
.selves  on  the  field."* 

While  the  British  held  their  battie-ground,  the  Pmssians 
had  been  obliged  to  retire  in  the  night  from  Ligny.f     This, 

♦  Stories  of  Waterloo. 

f  From  its  immediate  connexion  with  the  battles  of  Qnatrd-Brass  and 
Waterloo,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  sanj^oinary  engagement  at  ligny  w3I  be 
given. 

Although  bnmxDg  to  oommenoe  his  attack  npon  his  old  and  formidable 
antagonist,  the  bad  roads  and  inclement  weatiier  that  delayed  Bolow's 
mardi,  prevented  the  completion  of  Napoleon's  dispositions  nntil  the  day 
was  far  advanced.    Blucher's'  position  embraced  the  heights  between 


*  Blncher's  earlier  career  was  in  the  service  of  the  Pmssiaii  mooaidi. 
He  left  it  on  his  own  solicitation,  and  his  discharge  is  corioiu  and  chanK* 
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boweyer,  was  not  aBcertained  until  morning — as  the  aide*de- 
cawp  deepatched  with  the  intelligence  to  Qnatre  Bras  had  un*- 

Bry  and  Sombref,  with  the  linages  of  Licny  Hid  St.  Amand  in  frcmC 
The  groand  was  well  adapted  for  defienoe,*  the  taxhoe  being  undulated 
and  broken*  and  covered  with  fSurm-yards  and  orchards.  The  villages 
were  naturally  atrong,  standing  on  the  crest  <^  a  ravine  skirted  by  trees 
and  oopse-wood.  . 

At  three  o'clock  Napoleon*s  order  of  battle  was  completed,  and 
Vandamme's  corps  commenced  the  engagement  by  attacking  the  village 
Of  St.  Amand. 

The  French  leader's  judgment  was  correct  in  selecting  the  right  of  the 
Pmssians  for  his  first  effort.  It  was  the  more  assailable,  because  Blndier, 
anxious  to  secure  bis  centre  at  Ligny,  had  concentrated  his  best  troops 
tliere  ;  and  from  the  Prussian  position  being  considerably  in  advance  of 
Quatre  Bras,  had  Napoleon  effected  his  object,  and  turned  the  right  flank, 
he  must  certainly  have  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  the  allied  commanders,  as  he  would  bnve  possessed  the  great 
road  from  Namur  to  Nivelles.  Napoleon's  calculations  were  just ;  and 
the  Prussian  centre  was  materially  weakened  by  sending  succours  to  the 
xigfat. 

At  first  the  impetuofdty  of  the  French  attack  was  successful,  and  Petit 
Amand  was  carried  by  Lefol's  brigade  with  the  bayonet.  Blucher  in 
person  re-attacked  the  village,  and  in  turn  the  French  were  expelled. 
Tbeae  varying  successes  led  to  a  murderous  conflict.  Girard's*  division 
came  to^andanmie's  support,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  churchyard, 
while  Blucher  held  the  heights  above  the  village  in  such  force  as  rendered 
any  forward  movement  of  the  French  impracdcable. 

From  tiiis  conflict  on  the  right  the  battle  gradually  extended,  until  the 
opposing  armies  were  generally  engaged  :  llgaj  was  furiously  assaulted, 
while  Grouchy  endeavoured  to  turn  the  Prussian  left  at  Sombref. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  fury  with  which  every  part  of  the  position  was 


t^ristic.  Frederick  wrote  the  following  note,  and  addressed  it  to  the 
commandant  of  his  regiment : 

**  Captain  Yon  Bludier  has  leave  to  resign,  and  may  go  to  the  devil  as 
soon  as  he  pleases.  *'  Frbdbuck." 

'  The  entire  position  measured  about  four  miles  from  right  to  left,  and 
was  occupied  by  nearly  70,000  infi&ntry  and  9,000  cavalry,  with  252 
pieces  of  artillery :  of  nearly  similar  strength  were  the  forces  of  the 
assailants. 

3  From  the  similarity  of  sound,  the  names  of  Gerard  and  Girard  have 
been  frequently  confused.  The  latter  commanded  a  division  of  the  reserve 
(2nd  corps)  under  Vandamme  ;  Gerard  had  the  4th  corps,  or  army  of  the 
Moselle.  Girard  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  St.  Amand:  Gerard 
survived  the  campaign,  and  subsequently  was  general  en  ehefst  the  siege 
of  Antwerp. 
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fortanatelj  been  killed  on  the  road.  Corps  after  eorpe  amred 
during  the    nighty    plaoing  the    Dnke  of  Wellmgton  in  a 

■iniled  bat  the  obstinacy  with  wbidi  it  was  defended.  "Ervrj  orchard 
and  eadosure  was  only  to  foe  oanied  after  a  sangoinarj  enooiniter.  The 
Tillages  were  foriouslj  contested ;  the  combatants  fought  hand^to-haad ; 
regiment  met  regiment  with  the  bayonet ;  and  ligny,  widun  the  space  of 
five  honrsi  was  six  times  won  and  lost.  This  seemed  the  diosen  field  of 
•langhter;  the  streets  were  heaped  with  dead;  reserres,  coming  from 
either  armies  as  battalions,  one  after  another  were  annihilated.  Two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  poured  their  torrents  of  round  and  gnv^  upon 
the  Tillage.  The  French  columns  at  last  gained  ground :  the  Pruarian 
charge  of  cavalry  foiled  in  repulsing  them ;  and  in  attempting  to  repd 
the  cuirassiers,  Blucher  was  dismounted,  and  escaped  death  or  captivity 
by  a  miracle.  ^ 

Evening  came, — ^the  battle  raged  with  nnabafted  ftuT'-4i<otii  amiaB 
fighting  with  desperate  fierceness,  and  as  yet  no  dedsiTe  aoTsntage  gained. 
T^e  French  were  masters  of  the  burning  village ;  the  mill  of  Buasey  and 
heights  commanding  ligny  were  still  occupied  by  the  Prussians. 

These  Napoleon  determined  to  carry  by  a  grand  effort,  and  the  Impeiisl 
Guard,  the  reserve  of  the  fourth  corps,  and  a  brigade  of  cuirassiers,  under 
a  storm  of  artillery,  traversed  the  viUage  and  assailed  the  mill  and  heights ; 
a  desperate  encounter  ensued.  The  Imperial  Guard  attacked  the  Pnusian 
squares  with  the  bayonet,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  rival  cavalry  were 
charging.  Neither  party  would  yield  ground ;  the  ground  was  heaped  wilh 
corpses,  blood  flowed  in  torrents,  and  still  the  battle  raged.  Darkness, 
however,  favoured  the  advance  of  a  French  division,  which  had  made  a 


< 


*  The  French  cavalry  followed  up  their  success,  and  then  it  was  that 
Blucher  so  narrowly  escaped  captivity, — ^a  fate  that,  to  him,  would  have 
been  worse  than  death  itself.  His  horse,  a  beautiful  grey  charger,  the 
gift  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  had  been  wounded  :  it  broke  down, 
and  fell  just  as  the  lancers  turned  to  fly  from  the  pursuing  enemy. 
"  Now,  Nostitz,  I  am  lost  I "  said  the  gaUant  rider  to  his  aide-de-camp, 
at  the  moment  that  he  sunk  beneath  the  dying  steed.  Count  Nostits, 
who,  in  the  confusion,  had  alone  remained  by  bis  side,  instantly  leaped  to 
the  ground,  and,  sword  in  hand,  stood  over  his  ftJlen  diief,  whfle  the 
whole  body  of  the  French  cavalry  passed  on,  totally  unmindful  of  die 
group.  Before,  however,  tiie  count  could  take  advantage  of  the  calm,  and 
extricate  the  general  from  beneath  tiie  detd  charger,  the  Prussians  had 
turned  upon  their  pursuers,  and  forced  the  cuirassiers  to  retrograde  as  fest 
as  thiT  had  eome :  so  that  the  whole  of  the  broken  root  again  rushed  by 
the  faUen  marshal.  As  soon  as  the  PrussiBns  (who  knewnothing  of  what 
had  happened  to  their  leader)  arrived,  Nostits  seised  the  bridle  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer's  horse,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  soldier,  placed  the 
bruised  and  almost  insensible  commander  in  the  saddle,  and  hurried  him 
lkx>m  the  field. 
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podtioa  to  bave  beoome  aamilsnt  next  morning  had  Blucher 
aaceeedod  in  maintaining  his  position,  and  lepnked  Napoleon's 
attack. 

The  night  passed — the  wounded  wsfo  remored*  —  the 
dead  partially  baried ;— disabled  gnns  were  repaired,  ammn- 
jution  served  out,  and  all  was  jwdj  for  ^^a  contest  on  the 
morrow." 


drcoitoiu  morement  from  thevilliige,  tbe  ProBiiaiifl  found  thdr  flank 
tarned  and  the  enemy  on  the  point  of  attacking  their  rear.  Without  a 
reserve,  for  that  had  been  already  detached  to  strengthen  the  right,  and 
haying  ascertained  that  Wellington  could  hardly  maintain  himsdf  at 
Quatre  Bras,  and  that  Bulow  could  not  get  up  in  time,  Blucher  deter- 
mined to  retreat  on  Tilly  and  unite  himself  with  the  fourth  corps.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  order  to  fiill  back  was  giyen,  and  the  centre  and  right 
retrograded  in  perfect  order.  Forming  again  within  a  quarter  of  a  league 
of  the  field  of  battle,  they  recommenced  their  retreat ;  and,  unmolested 
by  the  enemy,  retired  upon  Wayre,  while  the  French  occupied  the  gfound 
the  Prussians  had  abandoned,  and  bivouacked  on  the  heights. 

Zeithen,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Prussians,  evaded  yandamme*s 
attempts  to  detain  him,  and  fell  back,  keeping  his  communications  with 
the  centre  unbroken,  while  Theilman  repulsed  Grouchy's  attack  upon 
Sombref,  and  after  holding  the  village  of  Bire  during  the  night,  retreated 
at  daylight  and  formed  a  junction  with  Bulow  at  Gemblaux. 

<*  Blucher's  retreat  was  most  judicious.  He  calculated  that  the  English 
commander  must  fell  back  from  Quatre  Bras,  and  accordingly  by  retiring 
upon  Wavre,  his  line  of  retreat  was  paraUel  with  that  of  Wellington  upon 
Waterloo. 

**  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  loss  sustained  in  this  long  and  despe- 
rate conflict  was  on  both  sides  tremendous.  Buonaparte  stated  his  killed 
and  wounded  at  three  thousand  men ;  but  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained 
that  it  amounted  to  double  that  number.  The  Prussians  suffered  dread- 
fully. They  left  fifteen  thousand  men  upon  the  field— and  they  may  be 
stated  as  having  perished  ;  for  the  unrelenting  ferocity  with  which  both 
sides  fought,  prevented  quarter  from  being  asked  or  given.  Fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  Blucher  had  abandoned,  comprised  the  trophies  of  the 
victory,  if  a  battle  gained  under  such  circumstances,  and  unattended  with 
a  single  important  result,  deserves  that  title." 

*  **  The  wounded  who  had  been  collected  during  the  nieht,  were  early 
in  the  morning  sent  off  to  Brussels.  Every  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  inhabitants.  Wellington  had  taken  the  necessary  precautions 
to  secure  them  rest  and  relief ;  and  the  reception  of  the  British  wounded 
at  Brussels,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Frendi 
sufferers  at  CharleroL  Napoleon  left  them  to  their  fate ;  and  such  as 
escaped  death  among  the  ruins  of  Ligny  and  St.  Amand,  perished,  for 
want  of  assistance,  m  the  deserted  streets  of  Charleroi/' — Storiet  of 
Waierioo* 
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The  inielligeiioe  of  the  Pnuoan  letreni,  of  oanne,  piodnoed 
a  conespondent  movement — and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
maintain  his  communioations  with  Marshal  Blacher,  decided 
on  billing  back  npon  a  position  in  front  of  the  Tillage  of 
Waterloo,  which  had  been  already  snryejed,  and  selected  by 
the  allied  leader  as  the  spot  on  which  he  should  make  a 
stand. 
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MOVEMENTS  OP   THE    17th   JUNE. 

Napoleon  arriTes  at  Frasnes,  and  WeUington  retires  towardi  Waterloo.—- 
Cavalry  affair  at  Genappe. — ^Tlie  allies  take  their  positioii. — Disposi- 
tions of  the  different  ooips. — ^The  field  of  battle. 

Napoleon  bad  reached  Fiasnes  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  the  17th,  and  detennined  on  attacking  the  allied  com- 
mander. Still  uncertain  as  to  the  ronte  bj  which  Blucher 
was  retiring,  he  detached  Grouchy  in  pursuit  with  the  third 
and  fourth  corps,  and  the  c&yahj  of  Excelmans  and  Pajol, 
with  directions  to  overtake  the  Prussian  marshal,  if  posdble, 
and  in  that  case  bring  him  to  action. 

While  Buonaparte  delayed  his  attack  until  his  reserre  and 
the  sixth  corps  came  up,  his  abler  antagonist  was  preparing  to 
retire.     This  operation  in  open  day  was  difiBcult,  as  the  Dyle 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and  the  long  and  narrow  bridge 
at  the  village  of  Genappe  the  only  means  by  which  the  corp§ 
Sarmie  could  effect  its  passage.     Wellington  disposed  some 
horse-artillery  and  dismounted  dragoons  upon  the  heights,  and 
learing  a  strong  rear-guard  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  masking  his  retreat  until,  when  discovered,  it  was 
too  late  to  offer  any  serious  interruption  to  the  regressive 
movement  of  the  allies.     While  the  rear  of  the  columns  were 
still  defiling  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Genappe,  Napoleon's 
advanced  cavalry  overtook  and  attacked  the  rear -guard,  and  a 
sharp  affiiir  ensued.     The  7th  Hussars,  assisted  by  some  squa- 
drons of  the  11th  and  2drd  Light  Dragoons,  charged  the 
French  horsemen  boldly — ^but  they  were  repulsed  ;   and  a 
second  effort  was  bravely  but  ineffectually  attempted.     The 
Life  Guards  were  instantly  ordered  up,  and  led  in  person  to 
the  charge  by  Lord  Anglesea,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
British  rear-gudrd.     Their  attack  was  decisive — ^the  enemy 
were  severely  checked,  and  driven  in  great  disorder  back  upon 
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their  supports.  No  other  attempt  was  made  by  the  French 
cavalry  to  embarrass  the  retreat  of  the  allied  columns — and 
except  by  an  occasional  cannonade,  too  distant  to  produce  any 
serious  effect,  the  remainder  of  the  march  on  Waterloo  was 
undisturbed  by  the  French  adyance. 

The  allies  reached  the  position  early  in  the  evening,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  divisions  to  halt  and  prepare  their 
bivouacs.  The  ground  for  each  brigade  had  been  already 
marked  out — ^the  troops  piled  their  arms, — ^the  cavalry  picketed 
their  horses-— the  guns  were  parked — fires  were  lighted  along 
the  lines,  and  all  prepared  the  best  mode  of  sheltering  them- 
selves from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  scanty 
means  could  afford  them  in  an  exposed  poation  like  that  of 
Waterloo. 

All  through  the  day  rain  had  occasionally  fallen — but  ae 
night  came  on,  the  weather  became  more  tempestuous.  The 
wind  rose,  and  torrents  of  rain,  with  peals  of  thunder  and 
frequent  lightning,  rendered  the  dreary  night  before  the  battle 
anything  but  a  season  of  repose. 

While  the  troops  bivouacked  on  the  field,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  with  the  general  officers  and  their  respective  staffs 
occupied  the  village  of  Waterloo.  On  the  doors  of  the  several 
cotti^s  the  names  of  the  principal  officers  were  chalked — 
^  and  frail  and  perishing  as  was  the  record,  it  was  found  there 
long  after  many  of  those  whom  it  designated  had  ceased  to 
exist !" 

The  ground  on  which  the  allied  commander  had  decided  to 
accept  battle  was  chosen  with  excellent  judgment.  In  front 
of  the  position,  the  surface  declined  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  rose  again  for  an  equal  distance,  until  it  terminated 
in  a  ridge  of  easy  access,  along  which  the  French  had  posted  a 
number  of  their  brigades— the  intermediate  space  between  the 
armies  being  covered  by  a  rich  crop  of  rye  neaily  ready  for  the 
sickle.  In  the  rear,  the  forest  of  Soignies,  intersected  by  the 
great  roads  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  extended  ;  and  nearly 
at  the  entrance  to  the  wood,  the  little  village  of  Waterloo  was 
situated.  The  right  of  the  British  was  stretched  oybt  to 
Merke  Braine,  and  the  left  appuied  upon  a  height  above  Ter 
le  Haye.  The  whole  line  was  formed  on  a  gentle  acclivity, 
the  flanks  partially  defended  by  a  small  ravine  with  broken 
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ground.  The  KuiQ-liotuBe  of  La  Haye  Sarnie,  in  fieoni  of  the 
left  centre,  was  defended  hj  a  HanoTerian  bsttalion»-and  the 
chatean  of  Hongomont,  in  adranoe  of  the  right  centre,  held  hj 
a  part  of  the  Guards  and  a  few  compantes  ^Nassau  riflemen. 
This  was  the  strongest  point  of  the  whole  position  ;  and  the 
Dnke  had  strengtli^ned  it  considerablj,  hj  eieeting  harrieades 
and  per£(»ating  the  walls  with  loopholes,  to  permit  the  mna- 
ketry  of  its  defenders  to  be  effectively  employed. 

Wellington's  first  line,  comprising  some  of  his  best  regi- 
ments, was  drawn  up  behind  these  posts — ^the  second  was  still 
farther  in  the  rear,  and,  from  occupying  a  hoUow,  was 
sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  Freneh  artillery.  The  third 
WB»  formed  of  the  eavahry :  and  they  were  more  retired 
still,  extending  to  Ter  le  Maye.  The  extreme  right  of  the 
Blpitish  obliqued  to  Merke  Braine,  and  eoirered  the  road  to 
NiTelles — ^while  the  left  kept  the  commnnieation  with  the 
Prussians  open  by  the  Ohain  road,  which  runs  through  the 
passes  of  Saint  Lambert.  As  it  was  not  improbable  that  Na- 
poleon might  endeavour  to  reach  Brussels  by  marching  cir^ 
cuitously  round  the  British  right,  a  corps  of  observation,  com- 
posed of  the  greater  portion  of  the  fourth  division,  under  Sir 
Charles  Colville,  was  detached  to  Halle ;  and  consequently 
those  troops,  during  the  long  and  bloody  contest  of  the  18th, 
were  at  a  distance  from  the  field,  and  remaiued  non  comhattanU 

The  aUied  dispositions  were  completed  soon  after  daylight, 
although  it  was  nearly  noon  before  the  engagement  seriously 
commenced.  The  division  of  Guards,  under  General  Cooke, 
was  posted  on  a  rise  immediately  adjoining  the  chateau  of 
Hougomont,  its  right  leaning  on  the  road  to  Nivelles;  the 
division  of  Baron  Alten,  bad  its  left  flank  on  the  road  cf 
Charleroi,  aud  was  drawn  up  behind  the  house  of  La  Haye 
Sainte.  The  Brunswick  troops  were  partly  in  line  with  the 
Guards  and  partly  held  in  reserve ;  and  the  Nassau  troops 
were  generally  attached  to  Alton's  division.  Some  of  the 
corps  in  line,  and  a  battalion  acting  en  tirailleur^  occupied 
the  wood  of  Hougomont.  This  corps  d^armie  was  commanded 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  British  divisions  of  Clinton  and  Colville,  two  Hano- 
verian brigades,  and  a  Dutch  corps  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Hill,  were  placed  en  poteneey  in  front  of  the  right. 
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On  the  left,  the  division  of  Picton,  a  British  brigade  nnder 
Sir  John  Lambert,  a  HanoTerian  corps,  and  some  troops  of  the 
Netherlands,  extended  along  the  hedge  and  lane  which  tra- 
verses the  rising  ground  between  the  road  to  Charleroi  and 
Ter  le  Haje.  This  village,  with  the  farm  of  Papilotte,  oon^ 
tignous  to  the  wood  of  Frichemont,  was  garrisoned  by  a  post 
of  the  Nassau  contingent,  commanded  bj  the  hereditaiy  Prince 
of  Weimar.  The  cavalry  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
Earl  of  Uzbridge— -and  the  artillery  were  commanded  by  Sir 
George  Wood. 

No  part  of  the  allied  position  was  remarkable  for  natural 
strength ;  but  where  the  ground  displayed  any  advantages, 
they  had  been  carefully  made  available  for  defence.  The 
whole  sur£aice  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  perfectly  open,  and 
the  acclivities  of  easy  ascent.  Infantry  movements  could  be 
easily  effected — artillery  might  advance  and  retire, — and  ca- 
yalnr  could  charge.  On  eveiy  point  the  British  position  was 
assailable ;  and  the  island  solmer  had  no  reliance  but  in  ^'  God 
and  his  Grace" — ^for  all  else  depended  on  his  own  stout  heart 
and  vigorous  arm. 
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Morning  of  the  ISA. — ^Armies  in  each  other's  presence.— Opening,  pro- 
gress, and  dose  of  the  battle. — Losses  snstamed. — Subsequent  opera- 
tions.— Conchision. 

Morning  broke— the  rain  still  continued,  but  with  less  seye- 
rity  than  during  the  preceding  night ;  the  wind  fell,  but  the 
day  lowered,  and  the  dawn  of  the  1 8th*  was  gloomy  and 
foreboding.  The  British  soldiers  recoyered  from  the  chill  cast 
oyer  them  bj  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and,  from  the 
ridge  of  their  position,  calmly  obseryed  the  enemy^s  masses 
coming  up  in  long  succession,  and  forming  their  numerous 
columns  on  the  heights  in  front  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 

The  bearing  of  the  French  was  yery  opposite  to  the  steady 
and  cool  determination  of  the  British  soldieiy.  With  the 
former,  all  was  exultation  and  arrogant  display ;  while,  with 
characteristic  yanity,  they  boasted  of  an  imaginary  success  at 
Quaire  Bras,  and  claimed  a  decisiye  victory  at  Ligny ! 

Although,  in  point  of  &ct,  beaten  by  the  British  on  the  16th, 
Napoleon  tortured  the  retrograde  moyement  of  the  Duke  on 
Waterloo  into  a  defeat ;  and  the  winning  a  field  from  Blucher, 
attended  with  no  advantage  beyond  the  capture  of  a  few  dis- 
abled guns,  afforded  a  pretext  to  declare  in  his  dispatches  that 

*  Napoleon  passed  the  night  of  the  17di  in  a  farm-house  which  was 
abandoned  by  the  owner,  named  Bouqnean,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  who 
had  retired  to  Planehenoit.  It  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Charleroi 
to  Brussels.  It  is  half  a  league  from  the  chftteau  of  Hougomont  and  La 
Haye  Sainte,  and  a  quarter  of  a  leasue  from  La  Belle  Alliance  and 
Planehenoit.  Supper  was  hastily  served  up  in  part  of  the  utensils  of  the 
fiumer  that  remained.  Buonaparte  tkpt  in  the  first  chamber  of  this 
house :  a  bed  with  blue  silk  hangings  and  gold  fringe  was  put  up  for  him 
in  tiie  middle  of  this  room.  His  brother  Jerome,  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
and  several  generals,  lodged  in  the  other  chambers.  All  the  adjacent 
buildings,  gudens,  meadows,  and  enclosures,  were  crowded  with  military 
and  horses.— J^mcA  DetaiL 
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the  Prussian  army  was  routed  and  disorganized,  without  a 
prospect  of  being  rallied. 

The  morning  passed  in  mutual  dispositions  for  battle — and 
the  French  attack  commenced  soon  alter  eleven  o'clock. 
The  first  corps,  under  Count  D'Erlon,  was  in  position  opposite 
La  Have  ^nte,  its  right  extending  towards  Frichemont, 
and  its  left  leaning  on  the  road  to  Brussels.  The  second  corpe^ 
uniting  its  right  with  D'Erlon's  left,  extended  to  Hougomont, 
with  the  wood  in  its  front. 

The  cavalry  reserve  (the  cuirassiers)  were  inmiediately  in 
the  rear  of  these  corps  ;  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  forming  the 
grand  reserve^  were  posted  on  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance. Count  Lobau,  with  the  sixth  corps,  and  D'Aumont's 
cavalry,  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  extreme  right,  to  check 
the  Prussians,  should  they  advance  from  Wavre,  and  approach 
by  the  defiles  of  Saint  Lambert  Napoleon  s  arrangements  were 
completed  about  half-past  eleven,  and  immediately  the  order 
to  attack  was  given. 

The  place  from  which  Buonaparte  viewed  the  field,  was  a 
gentle  rising  ground*  beside  the  farm-house  of  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance. There  he  remained  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day, 
dismounted,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
receiving  communications  from  his  aides-de-camp,  and  issuing 
orders  to  his  officers.  As  the  battle  became  more  doubtful, 
he  approached  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  betrayed  in- 
creased impatience  to  his  stafi^  by  violent  gesticulation,  and 
using  immense  quantities  of  snuff.  At  thi«e  o'clock  he  was 
on  horseback  in  &ont  of  La  Belle  Alliance ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, just  before  he  made  his  last  attempt  with  the  Guard,  he 
had  reached  a  hollow  close  to  La  Haye  Sainte.  Wellington, 
at  the  opening  of  the  engagement,  stood  upon  a  ridge  imme- 

*  Hie  eminence  on  which  Buonaparte  was  while  he  gave  hie  orders 
during  the  battle  is  part  of  the  territory  of  Planchenoit.  It  is  called  the 
Field  of  Trimotio,  and  is  the  property  of  sevend  individnals :  it  is  not 
ftir  from  the  farm  of  CaiUou.  Buonaparte  retired  to  this  house  for  a 
moment  during  the  battle.  After  he  had  lost  it,  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  crowd  in  the  great  road,  he  threw  himself  into  the  ordiard  opposite 
this  farm-house  to  get  the  start  of  the  mass  of  fugitives.  A  part  of  these, 
being  closely  pursued,  sought  refuge  in  the  buildings  of  the  farm  ;  they 
were  set  on  fire,  and  several  of  them  reduced  to  ashes. — Letiert  qf  a 
French  Officer, 
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diatelj  behind  LaHaje,  but  as  the  conflict  thickened,  where 
diflieolties  urose  and  danger  threatened,  there  the  duke  was 
foand.  He  traversed  the  field  exposed  to  a  storm  of  balk,  and 
passed  from  point  to  point  uninjured — and  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  the  French  cavalry  charged  the  British  squares 
the  duke  was  there  for  shelter. 

A  slight  skirmishing  between  the  French  tirailleurs  and 
English  light  troops  had  continued  throughout  the  morning, 
but  the  advance  of  a  division  of  the  second  corps,  under 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  against  the  post  of  Hougomont,  was  the 
signal  for  the  British  artillery  to  open,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  first  gun  fired 
on  the  18th  was  directed  by  Sir  George  Wood  upon  Jerome's 
advandng  column ;  the  last  was  a  French  howitzer,  at  eight 
o'dock  in  the  evening,  turned  by  a  British  officer  against  the 
routed  remains  of  that  splendid  army  with  which  Napoleon 
had  begun  the  battle. 

Hougomont*  was  the  key  of  the  duke's  position,  a  post 
naturally  of  considerable  strength,  and  care  had  been  taken  to 
increase  it.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  light  companies  of  the 
Coldstream  and  1st  and  8rd  Guards  ;t  while  a  detachment 
from  General  Byng's  brigade  was  formed  on  an  eminence 

*  <' Hougomont^  iBcompriiedofan  old  tower,  a  chapel,  and  k  muhher 
•  of  ofBoea,  partly  snrronnded  by  a  fami-yard.  It  liad  also  a  garden, 
indoeed  by  a  h^h  strong  brick  wall ;  and  round  the  garden,  a  wood  of 
beedi,  an  orchard,  and  a  hedge,  by  which  the  wall  was  concealed ;  in 
another  part,  there  was  a  pond,  serving  as  a  moat.  Steps  were  taken 
to  strengthen  these  means  of  defence  by  loop-holing,  or  perforating  the 
walls,  for  the  fire  of  musketry;  and  erecting,  scaffolding,  to  give  the 
troops  within  an  opportunity  of  firing  from  the  top  of  the  waU.  The 
enemy's  cannon  could  only  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  and  buildings,  and  the  great  damage  it  recdTed  was  by  shells/' 
t  The  loss  of  the  guards,  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  defence  of 
Hougomont,  amounted  to  twenty-eight  officers,  and  about  eight  hundred 
rank  and  file.  The  foreign  corps  (Nassau  and  Bnmswickers)  lost  about 
one  hundred. 

<  Its  name,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  comes  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  hill  on  which  is  at  present  the  neighbouring  plantation,  was 
covered  with  large  pines,  die  rosin  of  which  was  in  great  request.  The 
place  was  hence  called  Gomont,  for  Gromme  Mont,  or  Mont  de  Gomme. 
This  dilttean  has  ensted  for  ages,  and  belonged  to  the  foraily  of  Arraxola 

2  F 
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beliindy  to  support  the  troops  defending  the  Louse  aad  the 
wood*  on  its  lelu  Three  hundred  Nassau  riflemen  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  wood  and  garden ;  but  the  first  attack  of  the 
enemy  dispersed  them. 

To  carry  Hougomont,  the  efforts  of  the  second  corps  were 
principally  directed  throughout  the  day.  This  fine  corps, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  comprised  three  divisions ;  and  each  of  { 
these,  in  quick  succession,  attacked  the  well-defended  farm- 
Louse.  The  advunce  of  the  assailants  was  covered  by  a  tre- 
mendous cross-fire  of  nearly  one  hundred  pieces,  while  the 
JBritish  guns  in  battery  on  the  heights  above,  returned  the 
cannonade,  and  made  fearful  hovoc  in  the  dense  columns  of 
the  enemy  as  they  advanced  or  retired  from  the  attack. 
Although  the  French  frequently  occupied  the  wood,  it  afforded 
them  indifferent  shelter  from  the  musketry  of  the  troops  de- 
fending the  house  and  garden ;  for  the  trees  were  but  slight,  and 
planted  far  asunder.  Foy's  division  passed  entirely  through 
and  gained  the  heights  in  the  rear  ;  but  it  was  driven  back 
with  immense  loss  by  part  of  the  Coldstream  and  3rd 
Guards.t 

At  last,  despairing  of  success,  the  French  artillery  opened 
with  shells  upon  the  house ;  the  old  tower  of  Hougomont  was 
quickly  in  a  blaze  ;  the  fire  reached  the  chapel,  and  many  of 
the  wounded,  both  assailants  and  defenders,  perished  miser- 
ably there.  But  still,  though  the  flames  raged  above,  shells 
burst  around,  and  shot  ploughed  through  the  shattered  walls 
and  windows,  the  Guards  nobly  held  the  place,  and  Hougo- 
mont remained  untaken.j:     It  was  computed  that  Napoleon's 

*  The  proprietor  of  the  ruins  of  the  ch&teau  of  Hougomont  hai  canaed 
bU  the  woods  to  be  felled.  Those  trees,  torn  by  a  thousand  balls,  and 
that  observatory,  all  the  silent  witnesses  of  so  much  glory  and  so  much 
fuffering,  have  yauished  for  ever. 

-f  The  attack  against  the  position  of  Hougomont  lasted,  on  the  whole, 
from  twenty-five  minutes  before  twelve  until  a  little  past  seven  at  night 

X  **  Within  half  an  hour  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  killed 
in  the  small  orchard  at  Hougomont,  not  exceeding  four  acres.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  enormous.  The  division  of  General  Foy  alone  lost 
about  three  tiiousand;  and  the  total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  wttusk  of 
this  position  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  Above 
six  thousand  men  of  both  armies  perished  in  the  farm  of  Hougomont : 
six  hundred  French  fell  in  the  attack  on  the  ch&teaii  and  the  fimn ;  tvo 
hundred  English  were  killed  in  the  wood ;  twenty-five  in  the  gardea }  eae 
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repeated  and  desperate  attacks  upon  this  post  cost  him  eight 
thousand  men.     The  British  lost  fourteen  hundred. 

The  advance  of  Jerome  on  the  right  vas  followed  hj  a 
general  onset  upon  the  British  line — three  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery  opening  their  cannonade,  and  the  French  columns  in 
different  points  advancing  to  the  attack.  Charges  of  cavalry 
and  in&ntry,  sometimes  separately  and  sometimes  with  united 
force,  were  made  in  vain.  The  British  regiments  were  dis- 
posed, individually,  in  squares,  with  triple  files,  each  placed 
sufficiently  apart  to  allow  it  to  deploy  when  requisite.  The 
squares  were  mostly  parallel,  hut  a  few  were  judiciously  thrown 
back ;  and  this  disposition,  when  the  French  cavalry  had  passed 
the  advanced  regiments,  exposed  them  to  a  flanking  fire  from 
the  squares  behind.  The  English  cavalry  were  in  the  rear  of 
the  infantry,  and  the  artillery  in  battery  over  the  line.  The 
fight  of  Waterloo  may  be  easily  comprehended  by  simply 
stating,  that  for  ten  hours  it  was  a  continued  succession  of 
attacks  of  the  French  columns  on  the  squares ;  the  British 
artillery  playing  upon  them  as  they  advanced,  and  the  cavalry 
charging  when  they  receded. 

^  But  no  situation  could  be  more  trying  to  the  unyielding 
courage  of  the  British  army  than  this  disposition  in  squares  at 
Waterloo.  There  is  an  excited  feeling  in  an  attacking  body 
that  stimulates  the  coldest  and  blunts  the  thoughts  of  danger. 
The  tumultuous  enthusiasm  of  the  assault  spreads  from  man  to 
man,  and  duller  spirits  catch  a  gallant  frenzy  from  the  brave 
artHind  them.  But  the  enduring  and  devoted  courage  which 
pervaded  the  British  squares  when,  hour  after  hour,  mowed 
down  by  a  murderous  artillery,  and  wearied  by  furious  and 
frequent  onsets  of  lancers  and  cuirassiers ;  when  the  constant 
order,  ^  Close  up ! — close  up  ! "  marked  the  quick  succession 
of  slaughter  that  thinned  their  diminished  ranks ;  and  when 
the  day  wore  later,  when  the  remnants  of  two,  and  even  three 
regiments  were  necessary  to  complete  the  square,  which  one 
of  them  had  formed  in  the  morning — ^to   support  this  with 

tlioii8and  one  hundred  in  the  orchard  and  meadow ;  four  hundred  men 
near  the  farmer's  garden  ;  two  thoiuand  of  both  parties  behind  the  great 
ordiard.  The  bodies  of  three  hundred  English  were  buried  opposite  the 
gate  of  the  chfiteau  ;  and  those  of  six  hundred  French  were  burned  at 
the  same  place.'' — Booth*»  Narratw$. 
2  F  2 
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Qnnnew,  avd  '  feed  death/  inactive  and  nnmored,  exhibited 
that  calm  aqd  desperate  braveiy  which  elicited  the  admiration 
of  Napoleon  himself/''^ 

At  times  the  temper  of  the  troops  had  nearly  &iled ;  and, 
particularly  among  the  Irish  regiments,  the  reiterated  qnestion 
of — "  When  shall  we  get  at  them  ?"  showed  how  ardent  the 
wish  was  to  avoid  inactive  slaughter,  and,  plunging  into  the 
columns  of  the  assailants,  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  compa- 
nions. But  the  "  Be  cool,  my  boys !"  from  their  officers  was 
sufficient  to  restrain  this  impatience — and,  cumbering  the 
ground  with  their  dead,  they  waited  with  desperate  intrepidity 
for  the  hour  to  arrive  when  victory  and  vengeance  should  be 
their  own ! 

While  the  second  corps  was  engaged  at  Hougomont,  the 
first  was  directed  by  Napoleon  to  penetrate  the  left  centre. 
Had  this  attempt  succeeded,  the  British  must  have  been  de- 
feated, as  it  would  have  been  severed  and  surrounded.  Pic- 
ton's  division  was  now  severely  engaged.  Its  position 
stretched  from  La  Haye  Sainte  to  Ter  la  Haye ;  in  front  there 
was  an  irregular  hedge ;  but  being  broken  and  pervious  to 
cavalry,  it  afforded  but  partial  protection.  The  Belgian 
infantry,  who  were  extended  in  front  of  the  fifth  division, 
gave  way  as  the  leading  columns  of  D'Erlon's  corps  approached 
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Probably  the  statement  of  an  enemy  will  bear  the  noblest  testimony 
to  the  measureless  bravery  of  the  British  infantry.  A  Frencli  general  thus 
notices  them  : — *'  We  saw  these  sons  of  Albion,  formed  in  square  bat- 
talions, in  the  plain  between  the  wood  of  Hougomont  and  the  village  of 
Mount  Saint  John ;  and  to  effect  this  compact  formation,  they  had  doubled 
and  redoubled  their  ranks  several  times.  The  cavalry  which  supported 
them  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  lire  of  their  artillery  completely  silenced, 
and  generals  and  staff  officers  were  galloping  from  one  square  to 
another,  not  knowing  where  to  find  shelter.  Carriages,  wounded  men, 
parks  of  reserve,  and  auxiliary  troops,  were  all  flying  in  disorder  towards 
Brussels.  Death  was  before  them,  and  in  their  ranks ;  disgrace  in  their 
rear  I  In  this  terrible  situation,  neither  the  bullets  (bouleitt  cannon- 
balls)  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  discharged  almost  point  blank,  nor  the  vic- 
torious cavalrv  of  France,  could  make  the  least  impression  on  the  im- 
moveable  British  infantry.  One  might  have  been  alraoat  tempted  to  fancy 
that  it  had  rooted  itself  in  the  ground,  but  for  the  tm^eHie  mtn/emetU 
which  its  battalions  eommem:ed  some  minutes  after  sunset,  at  the  moaaent 
when  the  approach  of  the  Prussian  army  apprised  WeUington  that  b«  had 
just  achieved  the  most  decisive  victory  of  the  age."— -^y. 


-j^^<»  FTe&cli  fame  boldly  to  tb'e  fi^ee-x^iid  ^ioton^  witli 
Kdmpt^0)>rigad6,  ]I9  gallantly  axivanoed  id  11^ 
t  A-  tMm^DdoraBcom&al  endued.  Tfid  French  and  British 
(Sw^-;  fef 'ifae  cuimeidim  liad  been  aJteady  receiyed  in  square^ 
iWd^ti^^ulfi^cf  yith  immense  loss.  InstAntly  Picton  dei^oyed 
llb^  'idiTiinoii  iiito  line ;  and  pressing  forward  to  the  hedge, 
Hfe^ivod  and  tetamed  the  volley  <^  D'£rlon's  infantry,  and 
llien  crossing  the  fence,  drove  back  the  enemy  at  the  point  of 
1|»  bayonet.  The  French  retreated  in  close  column,  iir hile  the 
1^  miit^vied'  them  i&wn  with  mnsketry,  and  slaughtered  them 
i^'h^sapswith  their  bayonets.  Lord  Anglesea  seised  on  the 
iMnem,  and  charging  with  the  Royals,  Greys,  and  Ennis^ 
KSjofters,  bttl'st  through  eveiy  thing  that  opposed  him;  Vainly 
^:liiailed  ctlii^ssier  and  formidable  knoer  attempted  to  with- 
Ifl^d^thii^.  splendid  body  of  heavy  <»valry:  they  were  over- 
l^hMed ;  and-  the  French  infantry,  already  broken  and  disor^ 
gioDti^d  by  the  gallant  fifth,  fell  in  hundreds  beneath  the  swords 
#^  English  diiagoons.  The  eagles  of  the  45th  and  lOSth 
li^tmentS)  ^d  upwards  of  two  thousand  prisoners,  were  the 
^i^hies  of  tM&  brilliant  charge.^ 

r::But,  alas !  like  most  military  triumphs,  this  had  its  mis- 
l^riiB^e  to  alloy  it.  ^^  Picton  fell !  But  where  could  the  famed 
ibffiiiBaiider  of  the  old  *'  Fighting  Third '  meet  with  death  so  glo- 
i$e^«ly?  Hie  was  at  the  head  of  the  division  as  it  pressed  for- 
'INtf^  with  the  bavonet;  he  saw  the  best  troops  of  Napoleon 
|^i|«ll9ed ;  the  ball  struck  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  h<H*se ;  he 

ffcud  the-  H%h]&nd  lament  answered  by  the  deep  execration 
£rin;   and  while  the  Seotch  slogan  was  returned  by  the 

I  :ff  "  ^t  ibis  critical  and  awf^il  moment,  Lord  tJxbridge  galloped  np ;  the 
tlktee.  regiments  of  cavalry  were  in  the  most  masterly  style  wheeled  into 
tkas,  ana  i^reseated  a  most  beantifnl  front  of  about  thirteen  hundred  men : 
at  mk  lordship  rode  down  1^  line,  he  Was  received  by  a  geueral  shout 
aad  eheer  from  the  bdgade.  A^r  having  taken  a  sln^rfe  survey  of  the 
Ibrce  and  threatening  attitude  of  the  enemy,  and  finding  the  Highland 
brigade,  althoi^^h  stUl  presenting  an  unbroken  front,  upon  the  point  of 
hdm;  on  both  sides  outflanked  by  an  immense  superiority  of  numbers, 
Hs  ferdlSlip  determined  upon  a  charge,  whldi,  for  the  wonderfiil  intre- 
pidity 6f  itff.  eaceoution,  and  its  complete  success,  bas  rarely  been  equalled, 
and  certainlv  never  surpassed.  The*  Royals  appeared  to  -tsdce  the  lead, 
whifo  ^  Ghreys  preserved  a  beaut^ul  Bne  at  speed ;  more  io  the  left 
over  the  crofs-road,  near  which  spot  their  brave  chief.  Colonel  Hamilton, 
feU." 
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Irish  hanrab,  his  fieuling  sight  saw  his  excited  division  rash  on 
with  irresistible  fdrj.  The  French  column  was  annihilated — 
and  two  thousand  dead  enemies  told  how  desperately  he  had 
been  avenged.  This  was,  probably,  the  bloodiest  struggle 
of  the  day.  When  the  attack  commenced — and  it  lasted  not 
an  hour — ^the  fifth  division  exceeded  five  thousand  men; 
and  when  it  ended,  it  scarcely  reckoned  eighteen  hundred 
bayonets !"  * 

While  Picton's  division  and  the  heavy  cavalry  had  repulsed 
D'Erlon's  effort  against  the  left,  the  battle  was  raging  at  La 
Haye  Sainte,  a  post  in  front  of  the  left  centre.  This  was  a 
rude  £eLrm-house  and  bam,  defended  by  five  hundred  Grerman 
riflemen ;  and  here  the  attack  was  fierce  and  constant,  and 
the  defence  gallant  and  protracted.  While  a  number  of  guns 
played  on  it  with  shot  and  shells,  it  was  assailed  by  a  strong 
column  of  infantry.  Thrice  they  were  repulsed  ;  but  the  bam 
caught  fire,  and  the  number  of  the  garrison  decreasing,  it  was 
found  impossible,  from  its  exposed  situation,  to  supply  the  loss^ 
and  throw  in  reinforcements.  Still  worse,  the  ammunition  of 
the  rifle  corps  failed — and  reduced  to  a  few  cartridges,  their 
fire  had  almost  ceased. 

Encouraged  by  this  casualty,  the  French,  at  the  fourth  at- 
tempt, turned  the  position.  Though  the  doors  were  burst  in, 
still  the  gallant  Germans  held  the  house  with  their  bayonets ; 
but,  having  ascended  the  walls  and  roof,  the  French  fired  on 
them  from  above,  and,  now  reduced  to  a  handful,  the  post  was 
carried.  No  quarter  was  given — and  the  remnant  of  the 
brave  riflemen  were  bayoneted  on  the  spot. 

This  was,  however,  the  only  point  where,  during  this  long 
and  sanguinary  conflict,  Buonaparte  succeeded.  He  became 
master  of  a  dilapidated  dwelling,  its  roof  destroyed  by  shells, 
and  its  walls  perforated  by  a  thousand  shot-holes;  and  when 
obtained,  an  incessant  torrent  of  grape  and  shrapnels  from  the 
British  artillery  on  the  heights  above,  rendered  its  acquisition 
useless  for  future  operations,  and  made  his  persistance  in  main- 
taining it,  a  wanton  and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

There  was  a  terrible  sameness  in  the  battle  of  the  1 8th  of 
June,  which  distinguished  it  in  the  history  of  modem  slangh- 

*  Stories  of  Waterloo. 
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ter.  Although  designated  by  Napoleon  ^^  a  day  of  hlae  ma-^ 
n<eiiTres,"  in  reality,  there  was  less  display  of  military  tactics 
at  Wat^loo,  than  in  any  general  action  we  have  on  record. 
Buonaparte's  favourite  plan,  to  turn  a  wing,  or  separate  a 
eorps,  was  the  constant  effort  of  the  French  leader.  Both 
were  tried — at  Hougomont  to  turn  the  right,  and  at  La  Haye 
Sainte  to  break  through  the  left  centre.'*'  Hence,  the  French 
operations  were  confined  to  fierce  and  incessant  onsets  with 
masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  generally  supported  by  a  nu* 
merous  and  destructive  artillery.  Knowing,  that  to  repel 
these  desperate  and  sustained  attacks,  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
of  human  life  must  occur,  Napoleon,  in  defiance  of  their  ac* 
knowledged  bravery,  calculated  on  wearying  the  British  into 
defeat.  But  when  he  saw  his  columns  driven  back  in  confu- 
sion— ^when  his  cavalry  receded  from  the  squares  they  could 
not  penetrate — ^when  battalions  were  reduced  to  companies  by 
the  fire  of  his  cannon,  and  still  that  ^^  feeble  few"  shewed  a 
perfect  front,t  &n<l  held  the  ground  they  had  originally  taken 
— ^no  wonder  his  admiration  was  expressed  to  Soult — ^'  How 
beautifully  these  English  fight !  but  they  must  give  way !"  X 
And  well  did  British  bravery  merit  that  proud  encomium, 
which  their  enduring  courage  elicited  horn  Napoleon.  For 
hours,  with  uniform  and  unflinching  gallantly,  they  repulsed 
the  attacks  of  troops  who  had  already  proved  their  superiority 

*  '*  Tlie  marshal  told  me,  during  the  battle,  that  he  was  going  to  maxe 
a  great  effort  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  while  the  cavahy  should 
pick  up  the  cannon,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  much  supported.  He  told 
me  several  times  when  I  brought  him  orders,  that  we  were  going  to  gain 
a  great  victory." — Drouefs  Speech, 

t  Several  remonstrances  from  general  officers  were  sent  in  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  induce  him  to  retire  the  exhausted  regiments.  His 
question  was,  **  Will  they  stand  V* — "  Till  they  perish,"  was  the  reply. 
**  Then  I  will  stand  with  them  to  the  last  man." 

+  **  The  declination  of  ground  was  most  favourable  to  the  infantry  who, 
under  a  tremendous  cannonade,  were  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  sheltered 
by  their  lying  down  by  order.  On  the  approach-^the  majestic  approach 
— of  the  French  column,  the  squares  rose,  and  with  a  steadiness  almost 
inconceivable,  awaited,  without  firing,  the  rush  of  the  cavalry ;  who,  after 
making  fruitless  efforts,  sweeping  the  whole  artillery  of  the  line,  and 
receiving  the  fires  of  the  squares  as  they  passed,  retired,  followed  by,  and 
pell-mell  with,  our  own  cavalry,  who  formed  behind  our  squares,  and 
advanced  on  the  first  appearance  (which  was  unexpected)  of  the  enemy's 
squadrons." 
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over  the  soldien  of  eyeiy  other  nation  in  Europe.  When  the 
artillery  united  its  fire^  and  poured  exterminating  rdleys  on 
Bome  deroted  regiment,  the  square,  prostrate  on  ihe  earth,  al- 
lowed the  storm  to  pass  over  them.  When  the  hatteiy  eeased, 
to  permit  their  cavalry  to  charge  and  complete  the  work  of 
destruction,  the  square  was  agam  upon  their  feet~-^no  fiice 
unformed — ^no  chann  to  allow  the  horsemen  entrance— but  a 
serried  line  of  impassable  bayonets  was  before  them,  while  the 
rear  ranks  threw  in  a  reserved  fire  with  murderous  precision. 
The  cuirass  was  too  near  the  musket  then  to  avert  death  from 
the  wearer — ^men  and  horses  went  down  in  heaps — each  at- 
tempt ended  in  defeat — ^and  the  cavalry  at  last  retired,  leaving 
their  best  and  boldest  before  a  square,  which,  to  them,  had 
proved  impenetrable. 

When  the  close  column  of  infantry  came  on,  the  square 
had  deployed  into  line.  The  French  were  received  with  a 
destructive  volley,  and  next  moment  the  wild  cheer  which 
accompanies  the  bayonet  charge,  announced  that  England 
advanced  with  the  weapon  she  had  always  found  irresistible. 
The  French  never  crossed  bayonets  fairly  with  the  British ; 
for  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  stand,  a  terrible  slaughter 
attested  England's  superiority. 

But  the  situation  of  Wellington  momentarily  became  more 
critical.  Masses  of  the  enemy  had  fallen,  but  thousands  came 
on  anew.  With  desperate  attachment,  the  French  army 
passed  forward  at  Napoleon's  command — and  although  each 
advance  terminated  in  defeat  and  slaughter,  fresh  battalions 
crossed  the  valley,  and  mounting  the  ridge  with  cries  of  "  Vive 
rEmpereur!"  exhibited  a  devotion  which  never  had  been 
surpassed.  Wellington's  reserves  had  been  gradually  brought 
into  action — and  the  left,  though  but  partially  engaged,  could 
not  be  weakened  to  send  assistance  to  the  right  and  centre. 
Many  battalions  were  miserably  reduced ;  and  the  fifth  divi- 
sion, already  cut  up  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  presented  but  a  skeleton  of  what  these  beautiful  brigades 
i  had  been  when  they  left  Brussels  two  days  before.  The  loss 
of  individual  regiments  was  prodigious.  The  27th  had  four 
hundred  men  mowed  down  in  square  without  drawing  a  trig- 
ger ;  it  lost  all  its  superior  officers ;  and  a  solitary  subaltern 
who  remained,  conmianded  it  for  half  the  day.     Another,  the 
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92iid  regiment,  when  not  two  hnndred  were  left,  rashed  at  a 
French  column  and  ronted  it  with  the  bajonet ;  and  a  third, 
the  3drd,  when  nearly  annihilated,  sent  to  require  support — 
none  could  be  given ;  and  the  commanding  officer  was  told 
that  he  must  ^^  stand  or  &11  where  he  was  !"* 

Any  other  save  Wellington  would  haye  despaired  ;  but  he 
calculated,  and  justly,  that  he  had  an  army  which  would 
perish  where  it  stood.  But  when  he  saw  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  an  enemy  who  appeared 
determined  to  succeed,  is  it  surprising  that  his  watch  was  fre- 
quently consulted,  and  that  he  prayed  for  night  or  Blucher  ? 
When  evening  came  on,  no  doubt  Buonaparte  be^n  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  his  ^'  military  arithmetic, ' — a  phrase 
happily  applied  to  this  meting  out  death  by  the  hour.  Half 
the  day  had  been  consumed  in  a  sanguinary  and  indecisive 
eonQiet;  all  his  disposable  troops  but  the  Guard  had  been 
employed,  and  still  his  efforts  were  foiled ;  and  the  British, 
with  diminished  numbers,  shewed  the  same  bold  front  they 
had  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  on  another  desperate  attempt  upon  the  whole 
British  line ;  and  while  issuing  orders  to  effect  it,  a  distant 
cannonade  announced  that  a  firesh  force  was  approaching  to 
share  the  action.  Napoleon,  concluding  that  Grouchy  was 
coming  up,  conyeyed  the  glad  tidings  to  his  disheartened  co- 
lumns. But  an  aide-de-camp  quickly  removed  the  mistake 
— and  the  £mperor  received  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
the  strange  force  now  distinctly  observed  debouching  from  the 
woods  of  Saint  Lambert,  was  the  advanced  guard  of  a  Prus- 
sian corps.  Buonaparte  appeared,  or  affected  to  appear,  in- 
credulous ;  but  the  fatal  truth  was  ascertained  too  soon. 

While  the  delusive  hope  of  immediate  relief  was  indus- 
triously circulated  among  his  troops.  Napoleon  despatched 
Count  Lobau,  with  the  sixth  corps,  to  employ  the  Prussians, 
while  in  person,  he  should  direct  a  general  attack  upon  the 
British  line. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussian  advance  had  debouched  from  the 
wood  of  Frichermont,  and  the  operations  of  the  old  marshal, 

*  Tlie  preceding  and  sabuqaent  details  of  the  battle  are  chieflj  taken 
from  Storiet  of  Waterloo. 
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in  the  rear  of  Napoleon's  right  flank  became  alarming.  If 
Blucher  established  himself  there  in  force,  unless  success 
agaiyst  the  British  in  his  front  was  rapid  and  decLnre,  or  that 
Grouchy  came  promptly  to  his  relief^  Buonaparte  knew  well 
that  his  situation  must  be  hopeless.  Accordin^y,  he  directed 
the  first  and  second  corps  and  all  his  cayalry  reserves  against 
the  duke, — the  French  mounted  the  heights  once  more — and 
the  British  were  attacked  from  right  to  left. 

A  dreadful  and  protracted  encounter  followed ;  for  an  hour 
the  contest  was  sustained,  and,  like  the  preceding  ones,  it  was 
a  sanguinary  succession  of  determined  attack  and  obstinate 
resistance.  The  impetuosity  of  the  French  onset  at  first 
obtained  a  temporary  success.  The  English  light  cavalry 
were  driven  back,-^and  for  a  time  a  number  of  the  guns  were 
in  the  enemy's  possession, — ^but  the  British  rallied  again — the 
French  forced  across  the  ridge,  retired  to  their  original 
ground,  without  efiecting  any  permanent  impression. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock ;  the  Prussian  reserve  cavalry 
under  Prince  William  was  warmly  engaged  with  Count  Lobau 
— Bulow's  corps,  with  the  second,  under  Pirch,  were  approach- 
ing rapidly  through  the  passes  of  Saint  Lambert ;  and  the 
first  Prussian  corps,  advancing  by  Ohain,  had  already  begun 
to  operate  on  Napoleon's  right.*  Bulow  pushed  forward 
towards  Aywire,  and,  opening  his  fire  on  the  French,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  from  the  opposite  heights. 

The  Prussian  left,  acting  separately,  advanced  upon  the 
village  of  Planchenoit,  and  attacked  Napoleon's  rear.  The 
French  maintaining  their  position  with  great  gallantry,  and 
the  Prussians,  being  equaUy  obstinate  in  their  attempts  to 
force  the  village,  produced  a  bloody  and  prolonged  combat. 
Napoleon's  right  had  begun  to  recede  before  the  first  Prussian 
corps,  and  his  ofiicers,  generally,  anticipated  a  disastrous  issue, 
that  nothing  but  immediate  success  against  the  British,  or 
instant  relief  from  Grouchy,  could  remedy.  The  Imperial 
Guard,  his  last  and  best  resource,  were  consequently  ordered 

*  Bulow  died  on  the  25th  of  February,  1816,  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  at  Koenigsburg,  of  which  city  he  was  governor.  On  his  death,  the 
King  of  Prussia  paid  the  most  marked  compliment  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  by  ordering  every  officer  of  his  army  to  put  on  mourning  for 
three  days. 
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up.  Formed  in  close  oolamn,  Baonsparte  in  person  adranoed 
to  lead  them  on ;  but  dissuaded  by  his  staff,  he  paused  near 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  to  Key,  that  ^*  spoiled  child  of 
victory/'  the  conduct  of  this  redoubted  body  was  intrusted. 
In  the  interim,  as  the  French  right  fell  hacls.,  the  British 
moved  gradually  forward ;  and  converging  from  the  extreme 
points  of  Merke  Braine  and  Braine  la  Lend,  compressed  their 
extent  of  line,  and  nearly  assumed  the  form  of  a  crescent. 
The  Guards  were  considerably  advanced,  and  having  deployed 
behind  the  crest  of  the  hill,  lay  down  to  avoid  the  cannoimde 
with  which  Napoleon  covered  the  onset  of  his  best  troops. 
Ney,  with  his  proverbial  gallantry,  led  on  the  Middle  Guani ; 
and  Wellington,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  some  waver- 
ing regiments,  in  person  brought  them  forward,  and  restored 
their  confidence. 

As  the  Imperial  Guard  approached  the  crest  where  the 
household  troops  were  couching,  the  British  artillery,  which 
had  gradually  converged  upon  the  chaussSe^  opened  with 
canister-shot.  The  distance  was  so  short,*  and  the  range  so 
accurate,  that  each  discharge  fell  with  deadly  precision  into 
the  column  as  it  breasted  the  hill.  Ney,  with  his  customary 
heroism,  directed  the  attack ;  and  when  his  horse  was  killed 
— ^n  foot,  and  sword  in  hand,  he  headed  the  veterans  whom  he 
had  so  often  led  to  victory.  Although  the  leading  files  of  the 
Guard  were  swept  off  by  the  exterminating  fire  of  the 
English  batteries,  still  their  undaunted  intrepidity  carried 
them  forward,  and  they  gallantly  crossed  the  ridge. 

Then  came  the  hour  of  British  triumph.  The  magic  word 
was  spoken— ^^ Up,  Guards,  and  at  them!"  In  a  moment 
the  household  brigade  were  on  their  feet :  then  waiting  till 
the  French  closed,  they  delivered  a  murderous  volley, 
cheered,  and  rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet,  Wellington  in 
person  directing  the  attack. 

*  '*  When  the  Imperial  Guards,  led  on  by  Marshal  Ney,  abont  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  made  their  appearance  from  a  corn-field,  in  close 
columns  of  grand  divisions  nearly  opposite,  and  within  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards  from  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  orders  were  given  to  load  with 
cannister-shot,  and  literally  five  rounds  from  each  gan  were  fired  with  this 
species  of  shot,  before  they  shewed  the  least  symptom  of  retiring.  At 
the  twenty-ninth  round,  their  left  gave  way.'' — Letters  of  an  ArHUery 
Officer, 
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Witb  the  42nd  and  95th,  the  British  leader  threw  himself 
en  Ney^s  flank,  and  rout  and  destruction  sucoeeded.  In  vun 
their  gallant  chief  attempted  to  rally  the  recoiling  Guard; 
but  driven  down  the  hill,  the  Middle  were  intermingled  with 
the  Old  Guard,  who  had  formed  at  the  bottom  in  reserve. 

In  this  unfortunate  milSe^  the  British  cavalry  seized  on 
the  moment  of  confusion,  and  plunging  into  the  mass,  cut 
down  and  disorganised  the  regiments  which  had  hitherto  been 
unbroken.  The  British  artillery  ceased  firing — ^and  those  who 
had  escaped  the  iron  shower  of  the  guns,  fell  beneath  sabre 
and  bayonet. 

The  unremediable  disorder  consequent  on  this  decisive  re- 
pulse, and  the  confusion  in  the  French  rear,  where  Bulow  had 
fiercely  attacked  them,  did  not  escape  the  eagle  glance  of 
Wellington.  ^'  The  hour  is  come !"  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, as,  closing  his  telescope,  he  commanded  the  whole 
line  to  advance.  The  order  was  exultingly  obeyed;  and, 
forming  four  deep,  on  came  the  British.  Wounds,  and 
fatigue,  and  hunger,  were  all  forgotten,  as  with  their  cus- 
tomary steadiness  they  crossed  the  ridge ;  but  when  they  saw 
the  French,  and  began  to  move  down  the  hill,  a  cheer  that 
seemed  to  rend  the  heavens  pealed  from  their  proud  array,  as 
with  levelled  bayonets  they  pressed  on  to  meet  the  enemy. 

But,  panic-struck  and  disorganized,  the  French  resistance 
was  short  and  feeble.  The  Prusdan  cannon  thundered  in 
their  rear — ^the  British  bayonet  was  flashing  in  their  front — 
and  unable  to  stand  the  terror  of  the  charge,  they  broke  and 
fled.  A  dreadful  and  indiscriminate  carnage  ensued.  The 
great  road  was  choked  with  equipages,  and  cumbered  with 
the  dead  and  dying ;  while  the  fields,  as  £Bur  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  were  covered  with  a  host  of  helpless  fugitives.*  Cou- 
rage and  discipline  were  forgotten ;  and  Napoleon's  army  of 

*  ''  On  a  flor&oe  of  two  square  mfles,  it  was  aseertained  that  fifty 
thoiisand  men  and  horses  were  lying !  The  luxurious  crop  of  ripe  grain 
whicn  had  covered  the  field  of  ba&e  was  reduced  to  litter,  and  beaten 
Into  the  earth;  and  the  surfsce,  trodden  down  by  the  cavalry,  and 
furrowed  deeply  by  the  cannon  wheels,  strewn  with  many  a  relict  of  the 
light.  Helmets  and  cuirasses,  shattered  fire-arms  and  broken  swords ; 
■II  the  variety  of  military  ornaments ;  lancer  caps  and  Highland  bonnets ; 
uniforms  of  efery  colour,  plume  and  pennon ;  musical  instruments,  the 
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yesterday  wa«  now  a  epiondid  wreck — a  terror-etrick«n  mid*- 
titade !  His  own  words  best  describe  it — '^  It  wu  a  total 
rout!" 

Never  bad  France  sent  a  finer  anny  to  the  field— and  never 
bad  any  been  so  signally  defeated.  Complete  as  tbe  dSraute 
at  Yittoria  had  appeared,  it  fell  infinitely  sbort  of  that  sus- 
tained at  Waterloo.  Tired  of  slangbtering  unresisting  foes, 
tbe  British,  early  in  the  night,  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the 
broken  battalions  and  halted.     But  tbe  Prussians,  untamed 

apparatos  of  artillery,  drams,  bogles ;— but  good  God !  why  dwdl  on  tiw 
harrowing  picture  of '  a  foughten  field  ?  * — each  and  eyery  minonf  display 
bore  mute  testimony  to  the  misery  of  such  a  battle." 

**  Could  the  melancholy  appearance  of  this  scene  of  death  be  hdght- 
ened,  it  would  be  by  witnessing  the  researdies  of  the  liTing,  amid  its 
desolation,  for  the  objects  of  th^  love.  Mothers  and  wives  and  childitai 
for  days  were  occupied  in  that  mournful  duty ;  and  the  confusion  of  the 
corpses,  friend  and  foe  intermingled  as  they  were,  often  rendered  the 
attempt  at  recognising  indiTiduala  difficult,  and,  in  some  cases,  impos- 
sible.^ 

«  *  «  41  m  * 

"  In  many  places  the  dead  lay  four  deep  upon  each  other,  marking  the 
spot  some  British  square  had  occupied,  when  exposed  for  hours  to  the 
murderous  fire  of  a  French  battery.  Outside,  laocer  and  cuirassier  were 
scattered  thickly  on  the  earth.  Madly  attempting  to  force  the  serried 
bayonets  of  the  British,  they  had  fallen  in  the  bootksa  essay,  by  the 
musketry  of  the  inner  files.  Farther  on,  you  traced  the  spot  where  the 
cavalry  of  France  and  England  Jiad  encountered.  Chasseur  and  hussar 
were  intermingled  ;  and  the  heavy  Norman  horse  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
were  interspersed  with  the  grey  chargers  which  had  carried  Albyn's 
chivalry.  Here  the  Highlander  and  tirailleur  lay,  side  by  side  together  ; 
and  the  heavy  dragoon,  with  *  green  Erin's  '  badge  upon  his  helmet,  was 
erappling  in  death  with  the  Polish  lancer." 

**  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  where  the  ground  was  cumbered  with 
dead,  and  trodden  fetlock-deep  in  mud  and  gore,  by  the  frequent  rush  of 
rival  cavalry,  the  thick-strewn  corpses  of  the  Imperial  Guard  pointed  out 
the  spot  where  Napoleon  had  been  defeated.  Here,  in  column,  that 
fitvowed  corps,  on  whom  his  last  chance  rested,  had  been  annihilated ; 
and  the  advance  and  repulse  of  the  Guard  was  traceable  by  a  mass  of 
fallen  Frenchmen.  In  the  hollow  below,  the  last  struggle  of  France  had 
been  vainly  made ;  for  there  the  Old  Guard,  when  the  middle  battalions 
had  been  forced  back,  attempted  to  meet  the  British,  and  afford  time  for 
their  disorganized  companions  to  rally.  Here  the  British  left,  whidk  had> 
converged  upon  the  French  centre,  had  come  up ;— end  hare  the  bayonet' 
closed  the  contest." 
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by  prerioiui  exertion,  continned  to  foUow  tbe  fngitiyes  with 
inoreaaed  actiyity,  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  unrelenting 
animosity  of  their  pursuit.  Plunder  was  sacrificed  to  reyenge 
—and  the  memory  of  former  defeat  and  past  oppression  pro- 
duced a  dreadful  retaliation,  and  deadened  eyery  impulse  of 
humanity.  The  'om  tictu  was  pronounced — and  thousands, 
besides  those  who  perished  in  the  field,  fell  that  night  by 
Prussian  lan^  and  sabre. 

What  Napoleon's  feelings  were  when  he  witnessed  the  oyer- 
throw  of  his  guard — ^the  &ilure  of  his  last  hope — the  death- 
blow to  his  political  existence,  cannot  be  described,  but  may 
be  easily  imagined.  Turning  to  an  aide-de-camp,  with  a  face 
liyid  with  rage  and  despair,  he  muttered  in  a  tremulous  yoice 
— ^"^  A  pritent  c'eit  fini  ! — ^auvons  nous  ;"  and  turning  his 
horse,  he  rode  hastily  off  towards  Charleroi,  attended  by  his 

guide  and  staff. 

•  ****• 

In  whateyer  point  of  yiew  Waterloo  is  considered,  whether 
as  a  battle,  a  yictory,  or  an  eyent,  in  all  these,  eyery  occur- 
rence of  the  last  century  yields,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
magnitude  of  results.  No  doubt  the  successes  of  Wellington 
in  Spain  were,  in  a  great  degree,  primary  causes  of  Napoleon's 
downM;  but  still  the  yictory  of  Waterloo  consunmiated 
efforts  made  for  years  before  in  yain  to  achieye  the  freedom  of 
the  Continent — and  wrought  the  final  ruin  of  him,  through 
whose  unhallowed  ambition  a  world  had  been  so  long  con- 
yulsed. 

As  a  battle,  the  merits  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  haye  been 
freely  examined,  and  yery  indifferently  adjudicated.*     Those 

*  Buonaparte  lias  been  severely  censured  for  daring  to  attack  WeUington 
and  Blacher^  simultaneously.  Had  different  results  attended  the  baitles 
of  Quatre  Bras  and  logny,  probably  military  criticism  on  Napoleon's  bold 
plans  would  have  been  more  favourable.  Ney  seems  certainly  to  have 
poiaied  out  a  safer  course,  and  his  idea  of  first  overwhelming  the  Biitisbv 
and  afterwards  taking  the  Prussians  in  detail,  might  have  been  more  sue- 
cessful  had  it  been  adopted.    But  even  admitting,  in  part,  that  Napolmm** 

*  General  Berton,  in  what  he  calls  his  '<  Precis  Historique  militsire  et 
critique  des  BataiUes  de  Fleurus  et  de  Waterloo,"  says,  that  the  French 
dispositions  for  the  battle  of  Ligny  evinced  "  le  chef-d'oeuvre  du  coup- 
d'oeil  militaire,"  which  he  aftennurds  calls  ''  le  g^nie  de  la  guerre." 
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yrho  were  best  competent  to  decide,  have  pronounced  this 
battle  as  tbat  npon  which  Wellington  might  securely  rest  his 
fame — ^while  others,  admitting  the  extent  of  the  victory, 
ascribe  the  result  rather  to  fortunate  accident  than  military 
skill.* 

NcTcr  was  a  £ilser  statement  hazarded.  The  success 
attendant  on  the  day  of  Waterloo  can  be  referred  only  to  the 
admirable  system  of  resistance  in  the  general,  and  an  enduring 

**  arrangements"  were  erroneom,  they  still  were  worthy  of  the  Tigoroiis 
and  martial  spirit  that  planned  them.  His  great  mistake  may  be  traced  to 
a  mind  that  refused  to  be  controlled  by  cold  calculation.  He  aikned  at 
more  than  he  could  accomplish.  With  limited  means  he  acted  upon  a 
great  and  comprehensiye  scheme ;  and,  disdaining  to  recognise  his  weak- 
ness, he  pursued  an  object  demanding  ampler  resources  than  he  possessed. 
This  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  result ;  for  he  was  unable  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  his  triumph  oyer  the  Prussians,  whom  he  permitted  to  retreat 
without  the  slightest  interruption.  His  army  contented  itself  with  re- 
maining npon  the  ground  it  won  so  hardly,  without  eren  an  attempt  to 
harass  the  slowly  retiring  columns  of  the  enemy. 

There  have  been  conflicting  statements  as  to  whetherBuonaparte  did,  or 
did  not  know,  that  Bnlow  was  in  force  in  the  rear  of  his  right.  Ney  says, 
that  Labedoyire  brought  him  a  message  from  the  emperor,  that  Grouchy, 
at  seven  o'clock,  had  attacked  the  extreme  left  ot  the  Anglo- Prussian 
army,  while  Girard  states,  that  at  nine  in  the  momingNapoleon  knew  that 
ft  Prussian  column,  which  had  escaped  the  marshal  (Grouchy),  was  ad- 
vancing in  his  rear.  Gneisenau  affirms,  that  the  fourth  Prussian  corps 
(Bulow's)  moved  from  Dien-le-Mont  by  Wavre  on  Saint  Lambert  at  day- 
break. Certainly  Buonaparte  might  have  been  acquainted  with  its  advance 
during  the  day  ;  but  whether  he  was  or  was  not,  its  arrival  at  Water- 
loo in  the  evening  decided  that  day  and  his  destiny. 

*  An  army  hastily  drawn  together,  composed  of  the  troops  of  various 
nations,  amongst  which  were  counted  several  brigades  of  mezperienced 
militia,  was  the  force  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  to  oppose  to  one  of  the 
most  formidable  and  best-appointed  armies  which  France  ever  produced. 

Every  officer  and  soldier,  I  am  persuaded,  did  his  duty ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  alone  was  capable  of  giving  union  to  such  a  force.  No 
other  man  living  could  have  rendered  the  service  which  he  performed  with 
an  army  so  composed. 

The  British  cavalry  and  artillery  of  this  army  were  superb  and  magnifi- 
cent ;  snpericH',  perhaps,  to  any  force  of  the  kind  which  the  world  had 
ever  seen ;  and  Marshal  Blucher,  who  reviewed  the  former  a  short  time 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  declared  tliat  he  had  not  given  the 
world  credit  for  containing  so  many  fine  men.  Hie  infimtry,  who,  after 
all,  carried  away  the  foremost  honours  of  the  day,  were  inferior  in  point 
of  men  s  there  were  many  second  battalions,  composed  entirely  of  lads 
•nd  recruits  that  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired. 
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valonr,  lorelj  eqpialled  and  never  saqmssed,  in  the  soldiei? 
whom  he  commanded.      Chance,  at  Waterloo,  had  no  effect 
npon  results  ; — ^Wellington's  sorest  game  was  to  act  only  on 
the  defensive — ^his  arrangements  with  Blucher,  for  mutual 
support,  being  thoroughly  matured,  he  knew  that  before  night 
the  Prussians  must  be  upon  the  field.     Bad  weather  and  bad 
roads,  with  the  conflagration  of  a  town  in  the  line  of  march, 
which,  to  save  the  Prussian  tumbrils  from  explosion,  required  a 
circuitous  movement — all  these,  while  they  protracted   the 
etruegle  for  several  hours  beyond  what  might  have  been  rea^ 
sonably  computed,  only  go    to  prove  that  Wellington,    in 
accepting  battle,  under  a  well-founded  belief  that  he  should  be 
supported  in  four  hours — when  single-handed  he  maintained 
the  combat  and  resolutely  held  his  ground  during  a  space  of 
dght^  had  left  nothing  dependent  upon  accident,  but,  providing 
for  the  worst  contingencies,  had  formed  his  calculations  with 
admirable  skilL 

The  apologists  for  Napoleon  lay  much  stress  on  Ney's  dila- 
tory march  on  Quatre  Bras,  and  Grouchy's  unprofitable  move- 
ments on  the  Dyle.     The  failure  of  Ney  npon  the  16th  will 
be  best  accounted  for  by  that  marshal's  simple   statement. 
His  reserve  was  withdrawn    by  Napoleon — and   when  the 
Prince  of  Moskwa  required  and  ordered  it  forward,  to  make 
a  grand  effort  on  the  wearied  English,  the  corps  '^  was  idly 
ps^ading"  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny ;  and  during  the 
arduous  struggle  at  both  places,  that  splendid  division  bad 
never  faced  an  enemy  or  discharged  a  musket.     Ney's  failure 
in  his  attack  was  therefore  attributable  to  Napoleon  altogether 
— ^for  had  his  reserve  been  at  hand,  who  can  suppose  that  the 
exhausted  battalions  of  the  allies,  after  a  march  of  two-and- 
twenty  miles,  and  a  long  and  bloody  combat,  must  not  have 
jrielded  to  fresh  troops  in  overpowering  masses,  and  fidlenback 
from  a  position  tenable  no  longer  ?     To  Grouchy's  imputed 
errors,  also,  the  loss  of  Waterloo  has  been  mainly  ascribed 
both  by  Napoleon  and  his  admirers.      But  that   marshal's 
conduct  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  censure  so   unsparingly 
bestowed  upon  it — ^for,  had  he  disobeyed  orders,  and  acceded 
to  the  proposition  of  his  second  in  command,  would  a  move- 
ment by  his  left  have  effected  any  thing  beyond  the  delay  of 
Napoleon's  overthrow  for  a  night  ?     By  following  Gmird'a 
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iffidvioe,  and  marchiog  direct  on  Waterloo,  the  day  would  have 
Mianded,  probably,  in  a  drawn  battle— -or  eren  Wellington  might 
o4iave  been  obliged  to  retire  into  the  wood  of  Soignies.  Bat  in 
»■»  few  hoars  Blacher  woald  have  been  ap— in  the  morning  the 
irkAnglo-Prossian  army  woald  have  become  assailant — and  with 
^numbers  far  saperior,  who  will  pretend  to  say  that  Napoleon's 
^defeat  upon  the  19th,  woald  not  have  been  as  certain  and  as 
hmgnal  as  his  durante  at  Waterloo,  upon  the  fatal  evening  that 
Ik  closed  upon  a  fallen  empire  and  a  last  field  ? 
»-      The  allied  loss^  was  enormous,  but  it  fell  infinitely  short  of 

*  Return  of  killed  and  wounded,  with  an  abstract  of  the  disposal  of 
^  the  wounded  ^m  the  War-offioe,  July,  1815. 
e^  Killed  on  the  spot,  non-commissioned  and  privates,     1715 

gl  Died  of  wounds  .  .  .  856 

Missing,  supposed  killed  .  .  353 


Total 
Wounded 


2924 
6831 


Total  killed  and  wounded 


9755 


Abstract  of  the  disposal  of  wounded  : — 

Wounded  by  amputation  .  236 

Discharged       .                .                 .  .  506 

Transferred  to  the  veteran  battalion  .  167 

Rejoined  their  regiments                  .  .  5068 

In  hospitals,  under  cure,  lOth  April,  1816  854 

Total  wounded  .  6831 


Return  of  French  Artillery  taken  at  Waterloo  :— 


12-pounder  guns 
6-pounder  ditto 
6-inch  howitzers 

24-pounder  ditto 


Total  cannons 


35 
57 
13 
17 

122 


12.pounder  waggons 
6-pounder  ditto 
Howitzer  ditto 


Total 


74 
71 

50 

195 


Spare  gun-carriages. 
12-pounder 
Howitzer    . 
6-ponndjer8 


6  Forage  waggons  .  20 

6  Waggons  of  Imp.  Guard  .  52 

—  Total        .  .  72 
20  

Grand  total  .  409 
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that  sustained  hj  Ni^leon's  army.  Of  the  latter  nofliiii^ 
like  an  accurate  return  was  ever  made — but  from  the  most 
ocrreot  estimates  by  French  and  British  officers,  upwards  of 
five-and-twenty  thousand  men  were  rendered  hor$  de  combat; 
while  multitudes  were  sabred  in  the  flight,  or  perished  on  the 
roads  from  sheer  &tigne^  and  in  deserted  Tillages  for  want  of 
sustenance  and  surgical  relief. 

On  the  19th  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  again  in  motion, 
and  having  crossed  the  frontier,  he  marched  upon  the  French 
capital  by  Binoh,  Malplaquet,  and  ChUteau  Cambresis.  Col- 
TiUe's  division,  composed  of  part  of  the  sixth  British  and  oxth 
Hanoverians,  took  the  advanoe  of  the  anny^  and  carried  Cam^ 
bray  by  assault  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  Peronne  la 
Pucelle  was  on  the  following  day  stormed  by  the  Guard£i— 
and  on  the  dOth,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  light  cavalry  were 
close  to  the  walls  of  Paris. 

Grouchy  s  corps  ^arnU^^  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men, 
when  detached  on  the  17th  by  Napoleon  to  prevent  a  junction 
of  the  Prussians  with  the  British,  reached  Gembloux  inmie- 
diately  after  Blucher's  rear-guaid  had  quitted  that  place  on 
its  route  to  Wavre.  At  Baraque,  early  next  morning,  the 
French  cavalry  overtook  the  Prussians,  attacked,  and 
drove  the^  back.  At  one  o^clock  a  heavy  cannonade  was 
distinctly  heard«-and  Qirard  urged  Grouchy  to  leave  a  corps 
of  observation  in  front  of  the  Prussians,  and  march  direct  on 
Waterloo,  while  Yandamme,  on  the  contrary,  pressed  the 
marshal  to  move  at  once  on  Brussels.  Grouchy,  however,  viras 
determined  to  obey  the  strict  letter  of  his  instructions,  and 
made  every  effort  to  bring  the  Prussians  to  action.  At  six  in 
the  evening,  one  of  many  officers,  despatched  by  Napoleon  to 
order  Grouchy  to  march  to  his  assistance,  succeeded  in  fin^^my 
the  marshal  and  delivered  the  order  of  the  emperor.  It  was 
now  six  o'clock — and  the  marshal  crossed  the  Dyle  and 
moved  rapidly  towards  Waterloo — ^but  all  there  was  lost ;  and 
at  daybreak,  on  learning  the  fatal  news.  Grouchy  abandoned 
his  line  of  march,  repassed  the  Dyle  in  four  divisions,  and 
joined  the  cavalry  of  Excelmans  at  Namur  on  the  following 
morning.  The  marshal,  for  a  time,  held  that  town;  while 
his  rear-guard,  commanded  by  Yandamme,*  checked  the  Prus- 

«  ' '  After  being  informed  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Yaadamme 
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aans — ^and  then  retiring  by  Dinant,  he  brought  his  corps 
sftfely  to  Paris  after  a  march  of  eight  days,  and  by  a  retreat  that 
his  enemies  admitted  to  be  conducted  with  admirable  skill. 

JMCean while,  Blucher,  having  masked  the  fortresses  of  Mau- 
httge,  Landrecy,  and  Phillipville,  took  possession  of  St. 
Qaentin^  while  Zeithen  advanced  to  Guise.  On  the  29th,  he 
halted  in  front  of  the  French  position  between  St.  Denis  and 
Yincennes — ^having  succeeded  in  gaining  a  day's  march  on  his 
indefatigable  ally  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

On  that  evening  Napoleon  quitted  the  capital  never  to  enter 
it  again.  Hostilities  ceased  immediately — ^the  Bourbons  were 
recalled,  and  placed  upon  the  throne — and  Europe,  after 
years  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  at  last  obtained  repose — 
while  he,  "  alike  its  wonder  and  its  scourge,"  was  removed  to 
a  scene  &*r  distant  from  that  which  had  witnessed  his  triumphs 
and  his  reverses — and  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  paltry 
island,  that  haughty  spirit,  for  whom  half  Europe  was  too 
small,  dragged  out  a  gloomy  existence,  until  death  loosened 
the  chain,  and  the  grave  closed  upon  the  Captive  of  Saint 
Helena. 

remained  constantly  with  the  rear-gaard :  it  was  under  these  circnmstanoes 
that  he  was  sererely  wotinded  in  the  helly  hy  a  hall ;  notwithstanding  hii 
pain  and  loss  of  hlood,  he  still  remained  on  horseback.  When  he  reached 
the  village,  where  the  army  had  just  halted,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse ; 
his  breeches  were  fiill  of  blood.  A  lui^geon  offered  to  dress  his  wound — 
'  Let  me  alone/  said  he ;  '  I  have  something  else  to  do.'  He  immediately 
began  to  examine  the  map,  and  to  write  his  orders.'' 
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THE  SIKHS. 


1838  to  1846, 
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LATE.  INDIAN  CAMPAIGNS, 

**. 

PKELIHINABY   REMARKS.* 
Condition  of  Europe  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.— Neoanitj  for  peaoe. 

A  FERfOD  of  imdistnT!)ed  repose  snoceeded  tliat  fearful 
interval  in  Earopean  lustoiy,  extending  from  tbe  murder  of 
a  weak  and  Trorthless  monarcli,  to  the  deposition  of  tlie 
master  spirit  of  tbe  a^e,  wbo  had  founded  a  blood-cemented 
throne  on  the  ruins  of  a  corrupt  and  licentious  dynasty. 
From  the  revolutionary  outbreak  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  the 
annals  of  these  stormy  times  are  but  a  continuous  record  of 
violence  and  slaughter — ^for  the  brief  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  1801,  vnis  employed,  on  both  sides,  in  active  preparar- 
tions  to  recommence  a  deadlier  struggle-^and  Franoe  and 
England,  like  angry  and  exhausted  duellists,  rested  only  for 
the  moment,  until,  with  recruited  strength,  they  might  renew 
the  game  of  death  more  furiously.  As  *'  time  and  the  hour 
rtm  through  the  longest  day,"*  so  national  resources  at  last 
must  find  a  limit — ^for  if  war  be  a  sanguinary,  it  is  also  a  most 
expensive  pursuit.  Save  those  of  Britain  and  France,  the 
European  exchequers  were  exhausted — one  country  finding 
her  marvellous  resources  in  the  honest  supplies  which  flowed 
•  in  from  possessions  on  which  a  sun  never  setst — ^the  other,  by 
adopting  a  nefarious  policy  of  makiog  war  support  war— or, 

'*'  To  render  7^  Victories  of  the  Briiiah  Annies  complete  to  the 
present  day,  the  Indian  campaigns,  occurring  since  the  issue  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  work,  have  been  annexed,  as  supplementary  chapters,  by 
the  author. 

t  To  an  inquiry  made  by  Napoleon  of  Talleyrand,  "  What  do  you 
consider  the  extent  of  the  British  empire  ?"  **  Wherever  a  fiigate  has 
water  to  swim*'  was  the  short,  but  comprehensive  reply. 
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in  plain  language,  obliging  the  aggressed  to  find  all  for  ike 
aggressor  that  he  might  require.  Wan  cripples  trade— ^«&d 
*'  the  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  as  Napoleon  oontemptuouslj 
designated  England,  felt  the  monetary  pressure  heayil  j — and 
John  Bull,  when  called  upon  again  and  again,  growled  as  he 
unclosed  his  purse-strings — but  he  always  came  forward 
when  money  was  required.  The  enormity  of  these  demands, 
appeared  only  to  elicit  the  boundless  extent  of  the  means 
upon  which  England  could  full  back — ^for  in  one  year*  the 
naval  and  military  expenditure  of  the  country  exceeded  the 
almost  incredible  total  of  forty-two  millions  sterling,  without 
including  immense  subsidiatory  oaUays  to  friendly  powers 
and  foreign  mercenarie8.t 

On  the  continent,  the  conscriptiTe  system  then  in  opera- 
tion was  virtually  the  same,  although  under  different  proyiaons 
and  modifications.  The  greater  European  powers  could 
always  bring  a  force  to  the  field  numerically  impocdng — but 
that  all-important  requisite  to  carry  out  war— Hiamely,  the 
mStallique,  was  wanting.  Men  without  money  are  mere 
automatons — ^they  have  no  motive  capability, — and  before  a 
continental  brigade  could  make  an  opening  march,  England 
had  to  furnish  them  with  what  is  figuratively,  but  correctlj 
called — "  the  sinews." 

Did  France  escape  the  iron  pressure  of  the  times  that  all 
besides  upon  the  continent  felt  so  sensibly  ?  Her  trade  had 
been  for  years  annihilated — and,  unscrupulous  as  the  means 
resorted  to  were  by  which  her  empty  coffers  might  be  filled, 
the  end  now  could  not  be  realized.  Plunder,  territorial  or 
fiscal — ^the  annexation  of  a  state,  or  the  imposition  of  a  forced 
loan — all  these  from  a  too  frequent  repetition,  had  fuled 
at  last.  Her  neighbours,  who  formerly  had  been  her  El 
Dorado,  were  neither  in  temper  nor  situation  to  be  longer  made 
available  to  meet  her  necessities.  Schoolmen  say  "  ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit," — ^Napoleon  found  the  truth  of  that  admitted  adage, 

*  1814. 

t  In  1813f  England  gave  to  Portogal  one  million  steriing —  two  to 
Spain — one  to  Sw^en.  To  other  powers,  she  gave  five  milUoni — and 
400,000/.  to  Sicily.  Half  a  million  of  muskets  were  sent  to  the  Peninsula 
— and  nearly  as  many  more  to  different  parts  of  the  continent,  with  two 
million  pounds  of  powder,  and  forty-eight  millions  of  cartridges ! ! 
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— and  ^'beautiful  France"  was  required  to  look  to  her  fair 
self  for  her  resources. 

But  howerer,  and  by  what  means,  money  might  hare  been 
procured,  to  meet  exigencies  which  towards  the  end  of  the  war 
daily  became  more  stringent,  a  more  fearful  difSiculfy  occurred, 
because  it  was  not  remediable — not  only  the  wealth,  but  the 
pkf^sique  of  the  country  was  exhausted — ^and  the  eternal 
drains  made  upon  the  French  population  shewed  the  natural 
consequences  which  all  must  have  foreseen.  Thousands  after 
thousands  of  her  best  and  brarest  had  crossed  the  frontier 
neyer  to  return — and  anticipated  conscriptions  produced  in  a 
leyy  of  raw  youth  but  indifferent  food  for  powder.  Wlien 
addressing  the  council  of  state  on  his  retnm  from  his 
disastrous  campaign  in  Germany,  this  fatal  truth  escaped, — 
and  on  this  occasion  Napoleon,  descending  from  his  former 
affectation  of  Roman  dignity,  betrayed  the  exhaustion  of  the 
conntry.  His  language  was  common-phice  and  passionate, 
and  his  disjointed  harsungue  hurried  from  his  dangers  to  hi» 
designs.  ^  Wellington,"  said  he,  ^^  is  in  the  south  —  the 
Russians  threaten  the  northern  frontier — ^Austria  the  south- 
eastem,-^yet,  shame  to  speak  it,  the  nation  has  not  risen  in 
mass  to  repel  them !  Every  ally  has  abandoned  me :  the 
Bavarians  have  betrayed  me  ! — ^Peace  ?  no  peace  till  Munich 
is  in  flames !  I  demand  of  you  300,000  men ;  I  will  form  a 
oamp  at  Bordeaux  of  100,000,  another  at  Lyons,  a  ihird  at 
Metz :  with  the  remnant  of  my  former  levies,  I  shall  have 
1,000,000  of  men  in  arms.  But  it  is  men  whom  I  demand, — 
full-grown  men ;  not  these  miserable  striplings  who  choke  my 
hospitals  with  sick,  and  my  highways  with  carcases.  Give 
up  Holland  ?  rather  let  it  sink  into  the  sea  !  Peace,  it 
seems,  is  talked  of  when  all  around  ought  to  re-echo  with  the 
cry  of  war!" 

No  wonder,  therefore,  when  after  his  most  singular  and 
successful  evasion  from  Elba,  that  all  save  those  nameless 
men,  on  whom  war  bestows  an  evanescent  consequence, 
sincerely  desired  the  state  of  tranquillity  which  followed  so 
quick  upon  the  hundred  days'  Smeute.  Europe,  as  Napoleon 
used  to  say,  when  ''  peace  was  on  his  lips  and  deadly  intents 
raging  in  his  bosom" — ^required  repose.  All  felt  the  neces- 
sity and  admitted  it — and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
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'century,  the  external  relations  of  the  continental  powers  bave 
since  continued  amicable. 

There  were  times,  however,  when  this  peaceful  state  of 
things  was  threatened  with  interrnplion — but  happily  the  tern* 
perate  pohcj  of  the  prudent  counterrailed  the  rashness  of 
those  desperate  men,  who,  in  a  settled  order  of  things,  have 
nopontien  in  secietr.  Ooeasionallj,  the  thunder  grumbled^ 
liot  the  gatheraig  clouds  dispersed  again.  A  revolutioii  was 
effsoted-— «id  not  a  bloodless  one— and  yet  the  rest  of  Europe 
looked  calmly  on.  As  at  Algiers,  Navarmo,  and  elsewhere,  die 
great  powers  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to  put  forth  theai 
strength — but  generaUy,  these  operations  were  m  connection. 
France  has  carried  on  a  i)etty  and  inglorious  contest  in 
Polynem,  and  a  more  unprofitable  one  in  Africa; — and  Russia^ 
with  neither  credit  nor  success,  made  vain  attempts  upon  the 
Circassian  mountaineers — ^England  the  while  looked  calmly  on  ; 
her  attitude  was  dignified — the  lion  couched  —  but  woe 
betide  any  who  proroked  his  spring!  The  absurd  and 
unjust  demands  of  her  transatlantic  ndghbours — '^a  little 
more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind"* — were  temperately  but 
emphatically  negatrred.  The  idle  threats  of  a  feeble  power — 
feeble  from  conflicting  interests,  and  inert  from  its  over- 
growth, were  heard  with  fall  contempt — Yankee  orators  thun- 
dered her  delenda — ^but  England  smiled,  and  merely  asked 
them  to  pay  their  debts — for  she  well  knew  that,  like  stubble 
fired,  a  demagogue's  futy  blazes,  scintillates,  and  becomes 
smoke. 

And  did  Britain  thus  remain  unmoved  in*  the  abundant 
conviction  of  her  own  security  ? — ^No-Hshe  despised  impotent 
threatenings,  as  strongly  as  i^e  repudiated  impudent  demands. 
She  knew  that  to  America,  war  would  produce  annihilation. 
The  thunderbolt  was  lying  at  her  foot — and  the  hand  was 
ready  to  launch  it.  The  first  angry  shot  discharged  would 
hare  covered  the  ocean  with  her  fleets — and  in  a  few  brief 
months,  nothing  under  stars  and  stripes  would  have  been  seen 
upon  the  Atlantic — a  ruined  trade  and  servile  war  must  have 
resulted — ^and  the  States  would  have  been  as  a  consequence 
partitioned. 

A  radicafs  course  of  action,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  is  the 
same.     His  business  is  not  to  see  what  is  right,  but  if  possible 
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to  discover  what  is  wrong — and  if  he  can't  find  it,  he  most 
fancy  it  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Admiralty — ^Whig  and 
Toxj,  without  distinction,  are  blundering  eternally— 4)ut  as  the 
resources  of  Engknd  seem  illimitable,  failures  are  rendered 
nugatory — and  errors,  when  remediate,  heedless  of  the 
ecq)ense  uselessly  occasioned,  are  corrected.  Ereiy  candid 
and  unprejudiced  officer  will  admit  that  Britain  had  neyer  a 
nayy  before,  to  be  compared  with  that  which  she  now  possesses 
•*-and  on  careful  exanunation,  it  will  be  found  thai  her  military 
establishment  is  still  more  perfect. 

"Never  did  a  great  power  spring  £rom  military  insignificance 
to  acknowledged  superiority,  so  rapidly  as  Great  Britain. 
In  1805,  she  was  ar  by-word  among  nations — in  1815,  her 
martial  cluuacter  was  first  in  European  estimation,  although 
ten  brief  years  before  it  had  held  the  lowest  fdace.*  Like 
ore  unsought  for^  talent,  as  gold  when  in  the  mine,  often  con- 
tinues for  oenturies  in  abeyance,  until  circumstances  evoke  it. 
As  in  indiyiduals,  so  also  national  capabilities  may  be  acci- 
dentally developed — and  what  England  was  ignorant  of  pos- 
sessing, the  Peninsula  was  first  fated  to  disclose. 


To  a  far  more  limited  extent  than  that  which  had  been  felt 
in  France — England  found  that  the  deteriorating  effects  of 
twenty  years'  war  were  making  themselves  apparent  upon  her 
own  population.  The  necessity  of  dragging  beardless  boys 
from  home  to  fill  her  hospitals  did  not  exist — ^but  an  immense 
bounty,  and  a  lowered  standard  in  recruiting,  proved  that  the 
Moloch  of  the  battle-field  made  demands  which  with  difficulty 
could  be  answered.t  In  her  militia  she  had  an  admirable 
reserve  to  fall  back  upon — ^their  ilite  volunteered  freely  for 
the  line — and  hence,  the  strength  of  regiments  in  the  field  was 

*  Such  was  Napoleon's  ophdon.  In  an  address  to  his  army,  he  say&— 
'*  Soldiers !  I  have  occasion  for  you !  The  hideous  presence  of  the 
leopard  contaminates  the  continent  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Let  your 
aspect  terrify  and  drive  him  thence  !  Let  us  carry  our  conquering  eagles 
even  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  there  also  we  have  an  injury  to  avenge.** 

f  The  drafts  sent  from  home  to  one  Irish  regiment  in  the  Peninsula, 
from  1808  to  1814,  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  four  times  the 
number  of  bayonets  which,  in  its  greatest  strength,  the  battalion  had 
ever  with  the  colours. 
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maintained  by  constant  drafts  of  disciplined  soldiers.  As  the 
war  progressed,  the  efficiency  of  the  Peninsular  divisions  as 
steadily  adyanced — ^nntil  Wellington  might  say,  as  he  did, 
with  truth,  that  the  army  with  which  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
was  ^^the  most  perfect  machine  that  ever  had  been  con- 
structed, and  one  with  which  he  could  do  any  thing  and 
go  anywhere." — Glorious  be  the  memory  of  these  matchless 
soldiers ! 

Peace  came— and  the  military  establishment  of  Britain  was 
of  necessity  reduced.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  regiments 
of  the  line  lost  their  additional  battalions— -every  man  not 
thoroughly  serviceable  was  discharged — and  the  militias  were 
disbanded.  But  England  had  at  last  found  where  her  hidden 
strength  had  so  long  lain  dormant.  Formerly  her  sole 
dependence  rested  on  her  wooden  walls — her  dominion  over 
ocean  was  undisputed — ^there  was  not  a  sea  on  which  her 
proud  ensign  did  not  float — nor  a  comer  of  the  earth  unvisited 
by  her  trading  vessels.  The  Peninsula,  however,  had  given 
her  another  arm  —  she  had  proved  its  power,  and  determined 
that  the  integrity  of  its  strength  shoidd  be  preserved — and, 
while  in  number  her  army  was  reduced,  in  efficiency  it  was 
augmented.  No  longer  drained  of  the  flower  of  her  youth, 
and  obliged  to  fill  up  the  casualties  incident  to  siege  and 
battle-field  with  levies  from  her  population,  physically  inferior, 
she  now  only  recruited  picked  men.  To  the  experience  of 
the  past,  the  improvements  of  modem  science  were  united — 
and  under  the  chief-commandership  of  the  honoured  and 
lamented  Hill,  the  organization  of  the  British  army  became 
perfect.  Sacred  be  that  great  and  good  man's  memory! 
Living — ^he  was  easy  of  access,  bland  in  his  manner,  and 
honest  in  his  purpose — and  dead,  he  bequeathed  to  the  soldier, 
the  example  of  a  well-earned  fame — and  to  his  country,  an 
army — as  far  as  numbers  go — unmatched,  unmatchable-*-in 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   AFPOHANISTAN   CAMPAIGNS.* 

The  Shah  invades  Affghanistan. — Sir  John  Keane  advances  on  Candahar. 
— ^Reduction  of  Ghoznee. — SnrreDder  of  Dost  Mahomed. — ^Retreat  of 
Monson. — ^Bailey's  surrender. 

Twenty  years  elapsed — and  so  fiajr  as  England  was  con- 
eemed,  Europe  continued  tranquil.  If  the  British  sword  did 
not  rust,  it  rested  quietly  in  the  sheath — and  the  East  ere  long 
was  destined  to  prove,  that  during  that  period  of  inactivity, 
its  temper  had  remained  unaltered. 

Throughout  this  work  European  politics  have  been  carefully 
eschewed — and  the  complications,  felsity,  and  foul  character 
of  Eastern  diplomacy,  would  be  irrelevant,  and  disgust  but  not 
interest.  In  1836,  the  aggressive  acts  of  Persia,  influenced 
by  Russian  gold,  were  sufficiently  alarming,  but  all  doubt  was 
removed,  when  the  Shah  invaded  Afghanistan,  and  laid 
fidege  to  Herat  Although  that  city  held  strongly  out,  and 
finally  repulsed  the  Persians,  the  country  generally  was 
anxious  for  their  allianoe,t  and  to  check  an  influence  that 

*  1838-39-42. 

t  **  At  this  moment,  the  united  influence  of  Persia  and  Russia  would  seem 
to  be  established  in  idl  the  Affghan  dominions,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Herat,  and  the  existence  of  that  influence  in  those  countries,  viewed 
in  conjunction  with  the  course  which  those  powers  have  recently  been 
pursuing,  and  the  measures  that  have  resulted  from  their  joint  diplomatic 
exertions,  is  so  obviously  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  India,  and 
even  with  its  security,  that  no  measures  can  be  more  unequivocally  mea- 
sures of  self-defence  than  those  which  the  British  government  is  called 
upon  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  evils  with  which  India 
is  threatened :  Persia  has  no  provocation  to  complain  of.  The  course 
pursued  by  the  British  government  towards  this  government  has  been  one 
of  uniform  friendship  and  forbearance ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  hazardous  and  costly  line  of  policy  to  adopt,  were  the  British 
government  any  longer  to  permit  Persia,  under  shelter  of  her  treaty  with 
England,  to  open  the  way  to  India  for  another  and  far  more  formidable 
power." — McNeilVs  Deapctchj  Sth  August ,  1838. 
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might  prove  tmly  dangerous  hereafter,  the  Indian  goyemment 
decided  on  an  armed  intervention,  and  the  restoration  of  Shah 
Shoojah  was  made  the  apology  for  a  hostile  demonstration. 

The  entrance  of  an  invading  army  into  Afghanistan  was 
heralded  hy  the  Simla  declaration,*  and  a  strong  force,  termed 
^'  the  army  of  the  Indus,"  in  due  time  penetrated  this  mountain 
country  hy  the  route  of  the  Bolan  Paas.t 

The  occupation  of  Affghanistan  was  disastrous  from  the 
first.  The  troops  were  severely  harassed  and  half-starved-^i- 
and  the  blunders  of  the  political  agents,  want  of  cordiality  in 
the  commanders,  dissension  between  the  contingents  of  Bengal 
and  Bombay,  all  gave  little  promise  of  ultimate  success. 
Early  in  April,  Sir  John  Keane  joined  and  took  the  chief 
command,  and  on  the  7th  he  advanced  on  Candahar.  The 
march  was  extremely  oppressive.  Intense  heat,  want  of  water, 
desultory  attacks,  all  made  the  movement  a  distressing  one, 
but  Candahar  was  at  last  reached,  and  Shah  Shoojah  restored 
to  the  Musnad. 

Sir  John's  next  operation  was  the  reduction  of  Ghuznee,} 
and  it  would  appear  rather  unaccountable  that  with  this 
strong  fortress  before  him,  he  should  have  left  his  siege-train 
at  Candahar. 

*  Ist  October,  1838. 

t  **  They  BOW  entered  upon  tiie  paange  of  the  terrible  BoHbid.  Iham,  a 
huge  chaam,  numing  between  preoipitovs  rocks  to  the  length  of  flemity 
miles,  and  rising  in  that  distance  to  the  height  of  5,637  feet  abore  the 
plains  below,  which  are  here  about  750  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  dangerous  defiles  which  abound  in  these  mountains  are 
infested  by  the  poorest  snd  wildest  tribes  of  the  country,  who  Uto  entirely 
by  plunder ;  but  they  fortunately  refrained  from  moksting  tiiie  troops  to 
the  extent  which  they  might  have  done.''— TTm*  in  Ajfyhanitian, 

X  **  Ghuznee,  instead  of  bemg,  as  had  been  represented,  almost  de- 
fenceless, was  a  place  of  remarkable  strength,  and  was  found  by  the 
engineers  to  possess  a  high  rampart  in  goml  repair,  built  on  a  scarped 
mound,  about  thirty-five  feet  high,  flanked  by  numerous  towers,  and 
surrounded  by  a  fausse-braye  and  wet  ditch.  Ilie  irregular  figure  of  the 
'  enceinte'  gave  a  good  flanking  fire,  whilst  the  height  of  the  citadel 
covered  the  interior  from  the  commanding  fire  of  the  hills  to  the  Bortli, 
rendering  it  nugatory.  In  addition  to  this,  the  towers  at  the  angles  had 
been  enlarged,  screen-walls  had  been  built  before  the  gates,  the  ditch 
cUttred  out  and  filled  with  water,  stated  to  be  unfordable,  and  an  outwork 
built  upon  the  right  bank,  so  as  to  command  its  bed.''— JSH^meerV 
Beport. 
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Sir  John,  howerer,  seemed  to  hold  Pesinsakr  praotie*  is 
fortunate  recollection,  for  he  repeated  at  Ghuaee^*  wkat 
Brochard,  a  French  engineer,  bad  tried  to  socoeHfollj  at 
Amarante,t  blew  down  a  barricade^  and  candied  the  place  hj 

*  23rd  July,  1839. 

f  At  this  crisis,  Brocbard,  an  engineer  officer^  devised  a  plan,  as  re- 
markaBle  for  its  ingenuity  as  it  was  perfect  in  success.  His  project  was 
to  taloir  dof«m  tba  centre  barrieade,  destroy  tiie  cord  which  comncmniGated 
with  the  Bortngnese  miae^  and,  ia  the  eonfvsion,  whieh  the  esplosion 
would  he  certain  to  prodace,  carry  the  hridce  hy  assault.  To  place  the 
powder  close  beneath  the  palisades,  without  its  bmg  dtscoTerad,  was  both 
a  doubtful  and  a  dangerous  attempt ;  but  to  the  biaTC  nothing  is  hnpaa- 
Bible. 

<^  The  troopa  wen  faietly  got  wader  anas,  and  plaeed  as  aear  tiw  head 
of  the  bridge  as  their  being  Goacealed  from  the  PortBtgMBt  guard  weald 
permit ;  wMle,  to  call  off  the  attention  of  the  latter,  soma  twenty  aaoa 
were  stationed  to  keep  up  a  fire  upon  the  intrenchments,  so  directed  as 
not  to  endanger  the  sappers,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  real  ferrica  of 
the  hour.  It  was  a  senioe  lo  bopefiil  and  haaardous  aa  to  exdte  tt« 
fiyeliest  solicitude  for  its  success.  The  barrel  of  powder  was  ooTertd 
with  a  grey  cloak,  that  it  might  neither  be  heard  nor  seen,  and  the  man 
who  undertook  to  deposit  it  in  its  place  wore  a  doak  of  the  same  colour. 
The  clear  moonlight  was  fisivourable  to  the  adTenture^  by  the  blackness  of 
the  ^dow  which  the  parapet  oa  one  side  produced.  In  that  lina  of 
darkness  the  sapper  crept  alon^  at  fall-lengthy  poshing  the  barrel  before 
him  with  his  head,  and  guiding  it  with  his  hands.  Hia  instructions  weie 
to  stop  if  he  heard  the  slightest  movement  on  the  Portuguese  side ;  and 
a  string  was  fastened  to  one  of  his  feet,  by  which  the  French  were  enabled 
to  know  how  fkr  he  had  advanced,  and  to  oomnmnicate  with  him.  Having 
placed  the  barrel,  and  uncovered  that  part  where  it  was  to  be  kiadled,  he 
returned  with  the  same  caution.  Four  barrels*  one  after  the  other*  were 
^us  arranged  without  alarming  the  Portuguese.  The  fourth  adveaturo: 
had  not  the  same  command  of  himself  as  his  predecessors  had  evinced. 
Fossessed  either  with  fear,  or  premature  exultation,  as  soon  as  he  had  de- 
posited the  barrel  in  its  place,  instead  of  making  hia  way  back  slowly  and 
silently  along  the  line  of  shadow,  he  rose  and  ran  along  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  in  the  moonlight.  He  was  seen,  fired  at,  and  shot  ia  the  thigh. 
But  the  Portusnese  did  not  take  the  alarm  as  they  ought  to  have  doaifi ; 
they  keo<; '  ,^  a,  are  upon  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  discover  for  what  purpose  their  intrenchments  had  been  approached  so 
closely. 

**  Four  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  four  barrels  were  placed  :  by  that 
time  it  was  midnight,  and  in  another  hour,  when  the  Portuguese  had 
ceased  their  fire,  a  fifth  volunteer  proceeded  in  the  same  aoanner  with  a 
saudsson  fastened  to  his  body ;  this  he  fixed  in  its  place,  and  returned 
sa£sly.  By  two  o'clock  this  part  of  the  business  was  completed,  and 
liaborde  was  informed  that  all  was  ready.    Between  three  and'four  a  fog 
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fltorm.  Klielat*  was  sabeequently  taken  by  assault,  and  ^iibo 
anny  of  the  Indus  soon  after  broken  np,  —  the  BomlMa^r 
contingent  retiring  to  cantonments,  and  the  Bengal  retainizi^ 
military  occupation  of  Cabool. 

Dost  Mahomed,  who  had  escaped,  immediately  appeared  in. 
arms,  and  the  tribes  between  the  Oxus  and  Hindoo  Koosli. 
broke  out  into  open  insurrection.  Dennie  defeated  the  A£^ha»zi. 
chief  in  front  of  Bameean,  and  Sale  took  Tootundurrah,  Jugla^ 
and  Bahderrah.  With  exhausted  resources,  the  Dost  foun<l 
that  to  continue  a  contest  would  be  hopeless, — and  on  the  dnd 
of  November,  he  surrendered  to  the  enyoy,  the  unfortunate 
Sir  William  MacNaughten.t 

The  next  epoch  in  Indian  history  is  painfully  nnlbrtunatet, 
and  the  military  occupation  of  Affgbanistan  forms  a  fearful 
pendant  to  Monson's  retreat  |  and  Bailey's  surrender.     The 

arose  from  the  river  and  filled  the  valley,  so  that  the  houses  on  the  oppo- 
site  shore  could  scarcely  be  discerned  through  it.  This  was  favourable 
for  the  assailants.  The  sancisson  was  fired ;  and  the  explosion,  as 
Brochard  had  expected,  threw  down  the  intrenchments,  and  destroyed  the 
apparatus  for  communicating  with  the  mine.'' 

*  13th  November,  1839. 

t  On  the  12th  of  November,  Sir  WiUoughby  Cotton,  who,  before  he 
reaiched  India  on  his  return  home  the  previous  year,  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  troubled  appearance  of  things,  been  again  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Affghanistan,  moved  from  Cabool  with  a  portion  of  the 
troops  to  Jdlalabad,  to  winter  there,  and  Dost  Mahomed  was  escorted  by 
him  so  fiir  on  his  way  to  Loodianah.  At  Peshawar  the  ex-ameer  waited 
the  arrival  of  his  fiimily,  who  had  resided  at  Ghuznee  since  they  had  been 
under  the  protection  of  the  British.  Of  his  numerous  sons  all  now  had 
surrendered  except  Akbar  Khan,  who  continued  to  hold  out  to  the  last, 
and  eventually  took  terrible  vengeance  for  all  that  his  family  had  suffered. 
The  residence  first  appropriated  to  the  use  of  our  distinguished  captive, 
was  the  same  that  Shah  Shoojah  had  occupied  for  so  many  years  at 
Loodianah ;  but  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Mussoree,  on  the  north- 
west frontier  of  our  territories,  where  the  climate  was  better  adapted  for  his 
health.  The  pension  we  allowed  him  was  three  lacs  of  rupees,  or  dZOflOO 
a  year. 

X  **  Monson  was  as  brave  as  any  officer  in  the  English  army  ;  second 
to  none  in  undaunted  valour  at  storming  a  breach,  but  he  wanted  the 
rarer  quality  of  moral  intrepidity,  and  the  power  of  adopting  great  designs 
on  his  own  responsibility.  On  the  6th  of  July,  Holkar  was  engaged  in 
crossing  the  Chumbul ;  the  fortunate  moment  of  attack,  never  to  be  re- 
called, was  allowed  to  escape;  and  two  days  afterwards  the  English 
general  commenced  his  retreat.  He  did  what  ordinary  officers  would  have 
done  at  Assaye,  when  it  was  ascertained  Stevenson's  division  could  not 
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distance  of  Bailey  was  most  glorious,*  but  the  retreats  from 
VQclustan  and  Cabool  were  eonse<{uences  of  indecision  and 
wnt  of  daring.     By  the  latter  many  a  commander  has  been 

me  up  ;  and  what  was  the  remit  ?  In  a  few  hours  the  subndiary  horse, 
rw  loiiT  thousand  strong,  which  was  left  to  obserre  the  enemy,  was 
iveloped  by  clouds  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  and  after  a  bloody  struggle, 
It  to  pieces  with  their  gallant  commander." 

Painftil  as  the  seqnd  proved,  it  may  yet  be  briefly  told.  Colonel 
Eonson  gained  the  Makundra  pass,  and  afterwards  retreated  to  Kotah 
ad  Rampoora,  after  abandonii^c  his  artillery.  Reinforced  by  two  bat- 
ifions  and  three  thousand  irregidar  horse,  he  quitted  the  fort  and  marched 
irectly  for  the  British  frontier.  Heavy  rains  fell ;  and  on  reaching  the 
kanks  of  the  Bannas,  he  found  the  stream  impassable,  llie  position  of 
!his  ill-fated  corps  was  truly  desperate.  **  In  their  front  was  a  raging 
xyrrent,  in  their  rear  twen^  thousand  horsemen,  continually  receiving 
ftcsli  acoessions  of  strength  in  infimtry  and  guns,  as  they  successively  came 
up.  The  river  having  at  length  become  fordable,  four  battalions  crossed 
over ;  and  the  enemy,  seeing  his  advantage,  immediately  commenced  a 
Curious  attack  on  the  sinrie  battalion  and  pickets,  which  now  remained 
ilone  on  the  other  side*  With  such  heroic  constancy,  however,  was  this 
unequal  contest  maintained  by  these  brave  men,  that  they  not  only  repulsed 
the  whole  attacks  made  upon  them,  but,  pursuing  their  success,  captured 
several  of  the  enemy's  guns ;  an  event  which  clearly  demonstrated  what 
Tenilts  might  have  followed  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  offensive  in  the 
outset,  when  the  troops  were  undiminished  in  strength  and  unbroken  in 
spirit." 

Disasters  followed  fast  upon  each  other.    The  sepoy  guard  who  accom- 
panied the  military  chests  was  attacked  by  the  cavahy  of  Sdndiah,  their 
own  ally ;   and  when  the  Mahrattas  were  defeated,  they  treacherously 
deserted  to  Holkar.    The  whole  of  the  irregular  horse,  which   had 
rranforced  Monion  at  Rampoora,  followed  the  example;  and  a  few 
companies  of  sepoys— a  rare  occurrence  among  those  fiiithful  people— 
quitted  their  nnkB,  and  joined  this  enemy.    Formed  in  oblong  square, 
the  greater  portion   of  the  latter  part  of  the  retreat  was  executed — 
fifteen  thousand  horse  incessantiy  harassing  in  front,  flapk,  and  rear,  the 
retiring  column — and  only  kept  at  bay  by  the  indomitable  courage,  and 
unbroken  formation  of  the  remnant  of  this  glorious  division.    At  last, 
worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  reduced  by  casualties  and  desertion  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  scarcely  a  thousand  entered  Agra,  without  cannon,  baggage, 
or  anmnmition,  and  only  fit  for  the  hospitals,  and  afterwards  to  be 
invalided. 

,  *  When  the  remnant  of  Bailey's  army  were  delivered  up  by  that  trucu- 
lent monster,  Tippoo  Sultaun,  they  were  marched  across  the  country  to 
Madras,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  **  During  the  march,  the 
utmost  pains  were  taken  by  Tippoo's  guards  to  keep  the  Hindoo  privates 
separate  from  their  European  officers,  in  the  hope  that  their  fidelitv  might 
yet  sink  under  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  but  in  vain ; 
2h 
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saved,  even '  though  that  daring  should  have  hordefed  Qp«i 
rashness.  In  Monson's  albir,  Holkar  might  have  been  aneabed 
on  the  Chumbul, — and  bold  measures,  promptly  carried  out, 
have  proved  successful  in  Afghanistan ;  but  Monson  retreated 
when  he  should  have  held  his  ground,  and  Burnes  and  Mac- 
Naughten  temporiied  when  they  should  have  aeted.  A  hrief 
notice  will  best  sum  up  the  disastrous  finale  •£  the  Affgluui- 
istan  invasion.  Burnes,  in  false  security,  was  murdered—^ 
and  MacNaughten  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  a  treache- 
rous ruffian,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  folly  with  his  life.  The 
rest  is  a  tale  of  perfidy,  disgrace,  and  slaughter. 

But  yet  gloomy  as  that  miserable  history  is,  brilliant  scin- 
tillations of  British  heroism  were  not  wanting.  The  forcing 
of  the  mountain  passes  was  most  ^editable  to  Dennie,  as  ih^ 
defence  of  Jalalabad  was  to  Sale.  Both  «noe  have  filled  a 
soldier's  grave — and  braver  sjnrits  never  breathed  their  last 
upon  a  battle-field. 

and  not  only  did  they  all  reaaia  tnia  to  their  ooloon,  b«t  swam,  the 
tanks  and  riven  by  which  they  were  aeparated  from  the  ofilcera  dorio^ 
the  night,  bhn^^  them  all  they  could  save  from  thur  Uttle  pittaaoe  ; 
^  for  we/'  they  a^,  **  can  Irn  on  any  thtng,  bat  yoa  re<|iiiieheef  and 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BILVCHI  CAMPAIGN.* 

Jealousy  of  the  Sdnde  chieftama. — ^Frocee&igs  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.— 
Defeat  of  the  BiMcfais. 

Fob  a  time,  affiurs  in  Seinde,  after  the  Cabool  disaBters, 
looked  peaceable ;  bat  the  cosditions  proposed  bj  new  treaties 
to  the  AmirS)  in  the  infringenents  upon  their  game  preserYea, 
and  the  abolition  of  tnmsit  duties,  ooeasioned  much  discontents 
Gradnally,  this  jealousy  of  the  Scinde  chieftains  ripened  into 
hatred ;  and  while  eyasiTe  pc^ey  was  resorted  to  by  the 
Amirs,  a  eorps,  under  Sir  C«faailes  Napier,  adranoed  to  sup- 
port the  British  representative.  Major  Ovtram.  The  agency 
had  been  attacked — gallantly  defended — and  Outram  et^ted 
an  henourable  retreat ;  while  the  Amirs,  odlectifig  in  gseaft 
force  at  Folali,  Sir  Charles,  with  his  small  force,  determined 
to  attack  them.  An  extract  from  his  own  despatch  will  best 
describe  this  daring  and  most  brilliant  afiair :— - 

^  On  the  16th  I  marched  to  Mnttaree,  haying  there  ascer- 
tained that  the  Amirs  were  in  position  at  Miani  (tern  miles' 
distance),  to  the  number  of  22,000  men,  and  wdl  knowing 
that  a  delay  for  reinforcements  would  both  strengthen  their 
confidence  and  add  to  their  numbers,  already  seren  tunes  that 
wMoh  I  commanded,  I  resolved  to  attack  them,  and  we 
marelied  at  4  a.h.  on  the  morning  of  the  17th;  at  eight 
o'clock  the  advanced  guard  discovered  their  camp ;  at  nine 
0  clodc  we  formed  in  order  of  batUe,  about  2,S00  n^n  of  all 
anus,  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  We  were  now  within 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery 
opened  upon  us,  and  were  answered  by  our  cannon.  The 
enemy  were  veiy  strongly  posted,  woods  were  on  their  flankc^ 
wfai^  I  did  not  think  could  be  turned.     These  two  woods 

*  1842. 
2  H  ^ 
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were  joined  W  the  dry  bed  of  tlie  river  FaUali,  whicli  had  a 
high  bank.  The  bed  of  the  river  was  nearly  straight,  and 
about  1,200  yards  in  length.  Behind  this  and  in  both  woods 
were  the  enemy  posted.  In  front  of  their  extreme  right,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  was  a  village.  Having  n^e  the 
best  examination  of  their  position  which  so  short  a  time  per- 
mitted, the  artillery  was  posted  on  the  right  of  the  line,  and  I 
some  skirmishers  of  infantry,  with  the  Scinde  irregular  horse,  I 
were  sent  in  front  to  try  and  make  the  enemy  shew  his  force 
more  distinctly ;  we  then  advanced  from  the  right  in  echellon 
of  battalions,  refusing  the  left  to  save  it  from  the  fire  of  the  > 
village.  The  9th  Bengal  light  cavalry  formed  the  reaerre  lU 
rear  of  the  left  wing ;  and  the  Poona  horse,  together  with 
four  companies  of  infantry,  guarded  the  baggage.  In  this 
order  of  battle  we  advanced  as  at  a  review  across  a  fine  plain 
swept  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy.  The  artillery  and 
H.  M.'s  22nd  regiment  in  line,  formed  the  leading  echellon, 
the  25th  N.I.  the  second,  the  12th  N.I.  the  third,  and  the 
Ist  grenadier  N.I.  the  fourth. 

'^  The  enemy  was  1,100  yards  from  our  line,  which  soon   i 
traversed  the  intervening  space.     Our  fire  of  musketry  opened 
at  about  100  yards  from  the  bank  in  reply  to  that  of  the  enemy; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  engagement  became  general  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  on  which  the  combatants  fought  for 
about  three  hours  or  more  with  great  fury,  man  to  man.    Thee, 
my  lord,  was  seen  the  superiority  of  the  musket  and  bayonet   ' 
over  the  sword  and  shield  and  matchlock.    The  brave  Blluohis 
first  discharging  their  matchlocks  and  pistols,  dashed  over  the  jt 
bank  with  desperate  resolution ;  but  down  went  these  bold  and 
skilful  swordsmen  under  the  superior  power  of  the  musket  and 
bayonet     At  one  time,  my  lord,  the  courage  and  numbers  of 
the  enemy  against  the  22nd,  the  25th,  and  the  12th  regiments 
bore  heavily  in  that  part  of  the  battle.     There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost,  and  I  sent  orders  to  the  cavalry  to  force  the  right  of 
the  enemy's  line.     This  order  was  very  gallantly  executed  by 
the  9th  Bengal  cavalry  and  the  Scinde  horse ;  the  details  of 
which  shall  be  afterwards  stated  to  your  lordship,  for  the 
struggle  on  our  right  and  centre  was  at  that  moment  so 
fierce,  that  I  could  not  go  to  the  left. 

^^  In  this  charge  the  9th  light  cavalry  took  a  standard,  and 
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several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  Scinde  horse  took  the 
enemy's  camp,  from  which  a  vast  body  of  their  cavalry  slowly 
retired  fighting.  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald  gallantly  pursued 
them  for  two  miles,  and,  I  understand  slew  three  of  the  enemy 
in  single  combat.  The  brilliant  conduct  of  these  two  cavalry 
regiments  decided  in  my  opinion  the  crisis  of  the  action,  for 
from  the  moment  the  cavalry  were  seen  in  rear  of  their  right 
flank,  the  resistance  of  our  opponents  slackened ;  the  22nd 
regiment  forced  the  bank,  the  25th  and  1:2th  did  the  same, 
the  latter  regiment  capturing  several  guns,  and  the  victory 
was  decided.  The  artillery  made  great  havoc  among  the 
dense  masses  of  the  enemy,  and  dismounted  several  of  their 
guns.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  ammunition,  stand- 
ards, and  camp,  with  considerable  stores  and  some  treasure, 
were  taken.** 

"War  was  now  regularly  proclaimed— -And  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  the  Sikhs  recommenced  hostilities  at  Mattari — Sir 
Charles  Napier,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  effected  a  junction 
with  his  reinforcements.  Halting  at  the  village  of  Duppa,  on 
the  23rd,  he  decided  on  attacking  the  Biluchis  on  the  24th. 
The  enemy  were  in  a  strong  position,  numbering  20,000  men. 
The  Anglo-Indian  army  might  amount  in  round  numbers  to 
5,000,  all  arms  included.     Thus  runs  the  despatch  : — 

'*  The  forces  under  my  command  marched  from  Hyderabad 
this  morning  at  daybreak.  About  half  past  8  o'clock  we  dis- 
covered and  attacked  the  army  under  the  personal  command 
of  the  Meer  Shere  Mahomed,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand 
men  of  all  arms,  strongly  posted  behind  one  of  those  large 
nullahs  by  which  this  country  is  intersected  in  all  directions. 
After  a  combat  of  about  three  hours,  the  enemy  was  whollv 
defeated  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  all  his 
standards  and  cannon. 

^^  His  position  was  nearly  a  straight  line ;  the  nullah  was 
formed  by  two  deep  parallel  ditches,  one  20  feet  wide  and  8 
feet  deep,  the  other  42  feet  wide  and  17  deep,  which  had  been 
for  a  long  distance  freshly  scarped,  and  a  banquet  made  be- 
hind the  bank  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

"  To  ascertain  the  strength  of  his  line  was  extremely  difficult, 
as  his  left  did  not  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  defined ;  but  he 
began  moving  to  his  right  when  he  perceived  that  the  British 
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force  outflanked  him  ia  that  direction.  Believiag  ihftt  this 
moTement  had  drawn  him  from  that  part  of  the  nullah  whidi 
had  been  prepared  for  defence,  I  hoped  to  attack  his  right 
with  leas  difficulty,  and  Major  Leslie's  troop  of  horse  ai^ 
lery  was  ordered  to  more  forward  and  endearonr  to  rake  the 
nullah.  The  9th  light  cavalry  and  Poona  horse  advancing 
in  line,  on  the  l^t  of  the  artillery,  which  was  supported  on 
the  right  by  her  Majesty's  22nd  regknent,  the  latter  being 
however,  at  first  consideraUy  retired  to  admit  of  the  oblique 
fire  of  Leslie's  troofK  The  whole  of  the  artillery  now  opened 
upon  the  enemy's  position,  and  the  Briti^  line  advanced  ia 
echellons  from  the  Idft,  H.  M.'s  22nd  regiment  leading  the 
attack. 

*''  The  enemy  was  now  perceived  to  move  from  his  centre  in 
considerable  bodies  to  his  left,  apparently  retreating,  unable 
to  sustain  the  cross-fire  of  the  British  artillery ;  <m  seeing 
which  Mf^or  Stack,*  at  the  head  oi  the  3rd  cavalry,  under 
eommand  of  Captain  Delamain,  and  the  Sindh  horse,  under 
command  of  Captain  Jaeob,  nude  a  brilliant  diarge  upon 
the  encM/s  left  flank,  crossing  the  niills^  and  catting  down 
the  retreating  enemy  iiyr  several  miles.  While  this  was  pass- 
ing on  the  ri^t,  H.  M.'s  22nd  regiment,  gallantly  led  by  Major 
Poole,  who  commanded  the  brigade,  and  Captain  George,  who 
commanded  the  oo^rpsy  attacked  the  nullah  on  the  left  with 
great  gallantry,  and  I  regret  to  add,  with  considerable  loss. 
This  brave  batUdion  marched  up  to  the  nullah  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  matchlocks,  without  returning  a  shot  till  within  Ibrtj 
paces  of  the  inl^renchm^it,  and  then  stormed  it  like  British 
soldiers.  The  intrepid  Lieutenant  Coote  first  mounted  the 
lampart,  seised  one  of  the  enemy's  standards,  and  was  severely 
wounded  while  waving  it  and  cheering  on  his  men. 

''  Meanwhile  the  Poona  horse,  under  Captain  Tait,  and  the 
^h  cavalry,  under  Major  Story,  turned  tbe  enemy's  right 
flank  pursuing  and  cutting  down  the  fugitives  for  several 
miles.  H.  M.'s  22nd  regiment  was  well  supported  by  the 
batteries  comma&nded  by  Captains  Willoughby  and  Hutt, 
which  crossed  their  fire  with  that  of  Major  Leslie.  Then 
came  the  2nd  brigade  und^  oommand  of  Major  Woodbum, 
bearing  down  into  action  with  excellent  coolness.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  25th9  21st,  and  12th  regiments,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Captains  Jackson,  Sterens,  and  Fisher,  respectiyely ; 
these  regiments  were  strongly  sustained  hy  the  fire  of  Captiun 
Whitley's  battery,  on  the  right  of  which  were  the  8th  and 
Ist  regiments,  under  Majors  Browne  and  Clibbome ;  these 
two  corps  advanced  with  the  regularity  of  a  review  up  to  the 
intrenchments,  their  commanders,  with  considerable  exertion, 
stopping  their  fire,  on  seeing  that  a  portion  of  the  Sindh  horse 
and  drd  cavalry  in  charging  the  enemy  had  got  in  front  of  the 
brigade.  The  battle  was  decided  by  the  troop  of  horse  artil- 
lery and  H.  M/s  22&d  regiment." 
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State  of  the  Puujaub.  —  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  appoiofced  gowenar. — 
Strength  and  organization  of  the  Sikh  army. — Moodkee. — PennqMKe» 
— Defeat  of  the  Sikhs.  —  Battle  of  AllwaL  —  Its  oonsequenoes. — 
Sobraon. — Conclnsion. 

The  fatal  denouement  of  the  retreat  from  Cabool  was  still 
in  vivid  colouring  before  the  British  public,  when  tidings  from 
the  East  announced  that  it  might  be  considered  only  as  the 
forerunner  of  still  more  alarming  demonstrations,  and  these 
from  a  power  fully  as  unfriendly,  and  far  more  formidable 
to  English  interests  than  the  Ghiljies  and  fiinatic  tribes  of 
Afighanistan.  The  Punjaubt  for  years  had  been  internally 
convulsed.  The  musnud  in  turn  was  occupied  by  women 
whose  debaucheries  were  disgusting,  and  men  who  had 
reached  it  by  the  foulest  murders.  The  country  was  frightfully 
disorganized— one  bond  of  union  alone  existed  among  the 
Sikhs — and  that  was  the  most  deadly  hostility  to  the  British. 
The  state  of  things  beyond  the  Sutlej  alarmed  the  Indian 
government,  and  Lord  EUenborough  acted  with  energy  and 
good  judgment — Scinde  and  Gwalior  must  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  being  mischievous — and  while  the  former  was  an- 
nexed in  form  to  the  possessions  of  the  Company,  Gwalior 
was  being  prepared  for  undergoing  a  similar  chsuige.  To  give 
effect  to  these  important  measures,  an  army  of  observation 

*  1845-6. 

t  The  region  of  North- Western  India,  known  in  modem  times  under 
the  name  of  the  Punjaub,  is  remarkably  well  defined  by  geographical 
limits.  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  one  of  the  Himalaya  ranges. 
On  the  west  by  the  Khybur  and  Soliman  mountains  and  the  Indus.  On 
the  south  and  east  the  Sutlej  divides  it  from  Britiah  India.  Its  area  is 
computed  to  inclose  85,000  square  miles.  The  arteries  of  the  Indus, 
namely  the  Jelum,  Chenab,  Ravi,  Beas,  and  Sutlej,  trarerse  the  whole 
country,  and  form  its  local  dimions  into  what  are  termed  doabs.  Tlie 
Punjaub,  being  translated,  hence  means  **  the  country  of  fiye  rirers." 
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marched  upon  the  Sutlej — ^bnt  long  before  any  results  from 
his  policy  could  be  developed,  Lord  Ellenborough  was  recalled, 
and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In  the 
spring  of  1844,  the  new  governor  reached  Calcutta. 

The  Cabool  disasters  had  rendered  the  very  thought  of 
Eastern  war  most  unpopular  at  home— and  Sir  Henry  assumed 
the  chief  command,  with  a  full  determination  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  the  Sikhs — could  such  be  avoidable ;  but  that,  as  events 
proved,  was  imposible  —  and  pacific  policy  was  tried  and 
found  wanting. 

^  The  summer  of  1845  was  marked  by  frightful  excesses  in 
Lahore.  Murder  and  debauchery  went  hand-in-hand  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  Ranee  herself,  as  well  as  her  chief  adviser, 
Jowar  Singh,  no  longer  disguised  their  purpose  of  coming 
to  blows  with  the  English.  On  the  part  of  Jowar  Singh, 
this  was  but  the  prosecution  of  a  policy  which  had  long 
been  in  favour  with  him ;  and  afi  he  was  heartily  detested  by 
the  rest  of  the  sirdars,  they  made  it  a  pretext  for  conspiring 
against  him  and  putting  him  to  death.  But  the  Ranee  was 
swayed  by  different  motives.  From  day  to  day  her  army 
became  more  unmanageable ;  and  she  desired,  above  all  things, 
to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance,  even  if  her  deliverance  should  come 
with  a  victorious  British  force  to  Lahore.  Accordingly,  after 
having  long  withstood  the  clamours  of  her  officers,  she  gave  a 
hearty,  yet  a  reluctant,  consent  to  the  proposed  invasion  of 
the  protected  states ;  and  a  plan  of  operations  was  drawn  up, 
which  indicated  no  slight  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  on  the 
part  of  those  from  whom  it  emanated."* 

As  yet  Sir  Henry  had  avoided  every  appearance  of  angry 
demonstration.  Loodiana  and  Ferozepore  were  well  garri- 
soned. The  former  place  was  weak — ^the  latter  better  calcu- 
lated for  resistance.  A  magaziiie  to  supply  both  places  had 
been  judiciously  established  where  the  Umballa  road  touches 
that  of  Kumaul — ^for  Busseean  was  equally  accessible  to  the 
garrisons  which  were  threatened. 

Coming  events  had  not  been  disregarded  by  the  chief  in 
command — and  in  June,  Sir  Henry  in  person  proceeded  to 
the  western  provinces.     Approaching  hostilities  had  in  the 

*  "  The  Sikhs  and  late  Campaign.' 
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autumn  become  too  evident — the  Sikhs  were  ftdvancing  to 
the  Satlej  —  and  instead  of  having,  as  formerly  reported, 
15.000  men  in  and  about  Lahore,  they  had  actually  sevea 
divisions,  which  might  fairly  average,  each  with  the  other, 
8,000  men.  One  of  these  was  to  remain  to  garrison  the  capital 
— the  remainder  were  disposable — and,  as  it  was  believed, 
destined  to  attack  Loodiaaa,  Kunachee,  Ferozepore,  Sdnde, 
and  Attock. 

Before  the  subsequent  transactions  are  described,  a  detail  of 
the  strength,  organization,  and  materiel  of  the  Sikh  army 
will  be  interesting — and  an  officer,^  whose  brief  but  lucid  ac- 
count of  the  Punjaub,  is  admirably  perspicuous  and  judiciously 
condensed,  thus  pictures  the  construction  of  a  military  force, 
whose  local  position  and  efficiency  rendered  the  repression  of 
its  formidable  power  imperative  upon  the  Indian  executive. 

*^This  force,  consisting  of  about  110,000  men,  is  divided 
into  regulars  and  irregulars;  the  former  of  whom,  about 
70,000  strong,  are  drilled  and  appointed  according  to  the 
European  system.  The  cavalry  branch  of  the  d^iplined 
force  amounts  to  nearly  13,000,  and  ihe  infantry  and  artillery 
to  60,000  more.  The  irregulars,  variously  armed  and 
equipped,  are  nearly  40,000  strong,  of  which  number  upwards 
of  20,000  are  cavalry,  the  remainder  consisting  of  infantiy 
and  matchlock-men,  while  the  contingents,  which  the  sirdars 
or  chiefs  are  obliged  to  parade  on  the  requisition  of  the 
sovereign,  amount  to  consideraUy  above  30,000  more.  The 
artillery  consisted  in  Runjeet's  time  of  376  guns,  and  370 
swivels  mounted  on  camels  or  on  light  carriages  adapted  to 
their  size.  There  is  no  distinct  corps  of  artillery  as  in  other 
services,  but  there  are  4,000  or  5,000  men,  under  a  daroga, 
trained  to  the  duty  of  gunners,  and  these  are  distributed  with 
the  ordnance  throughout  the  regular  army.  The  costume  of 
the  regular  infantry  is  scarlet,  with  different  coloured  facings, 
to  distinguish  regiments,  as  in  the  British  service.  The 
trousers  are  of  blue  linen;  the  head-dress  is  a  blue  turban,  • 
with  one  end  loose,  and  spread  so  as  to  entirely  cover  the 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  idioulders ;  the  belts  are  of  bhusk 

^"^  lieat-Col.  Steinbach,  late  of  the  senrice  of  the  Mahanjah  Rnnjeet 
Singh  axid  his  immediate  suoceaaon. 
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leather ;  the  arma  a  musket  and  bayonet,  the  manufacture  of 
Lahore.  The  caralry  wear  helmets  or  steel  caps,  round 
which  shawls  or  scarfe  are  folded.  The  irregtdarw^  in  their 
dress  and  appointments,  fully  justify  the  appellation  which 
their  habits  and  mode  of  making  war  obUuned  for  them. 
Cotton,  silk,  or  broad  cloth  tunics  of  various  colours,  with  the 
addition  of  shawls,  cloaks,  breastplates,  or  coots  of  mail, 
with  turban  or  helmets,  ad  lihitum^  impart  to  them  a  motley 
but  picturesque  ajqpearance.  They  are  all  badly  mounted, 
and,  indeed,  little  can  be  said  even  of  the  regular  cavalry  in 
this  respect,  llie  Ponjaub  breed  of  horses  is  far  from  good, 
and  they  do  not  import  stock  fi*om  other  countries  to  improve 
their  awn  cattle.  The  pay  of  the  sepoys  of  the  regular  army 
of  the  Punjaub  is  higher  than  that  of  the  same  class  in  the 
aimy  of  the  East-India  Company,  each  common  soldier 
leceiring  ten  rupees  per  mensem.  The  troops  of  the  irregulars 
receive  twenty-five  rupees  each,  out  of  which  they  provide 
their  arms  and  clothing,  and  feed  their  horse,  putting  the 
government  to  no  other  expense  whatever  for  their  services. 

^^  Enlistment  in  the  regular  army  of  the  Punjaub  is  quite 
voluntary,  and  the  service  is  so  popular  that  the  army  could 
upon  an  emergency  be  increased  to  almost  any  amount  The 
soldiery  are  exceedingly  apt  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
military  duties ;  but  they  are  so  averse  to  control  that 
instances  of  insubordination  are  common ;  latterly,  indeed, 
open  mutiny  has  frequently  characterized  the  relations  of 
officer  and  soldier.  Insubordination  is  punished  —  when 
punishment  is  practicable— -with  confiuement,  loss  of  pay,  or 
extra  duty.  But  in  the  present  state  of  military  disorganiza- 
tion no  means  of  chastising  rebellion  are  available. 

^^  No  pensions  were,  or  are,  assigned  to  the  soldiery  for  long 
service,  nor  is  there  any  provision  for  the  widows  and  families 
of  those  who  die,  or  are  killed  in  the  service  of  the  state. 
Promotions,  instead  of  being  the  riglit  of  the  good  soldier  in 
order  of  seniority,  or  the  reward  of  merit  in  the  various 
grades,  is  frequently  effected  by  bribery.  In  the  higher 
ranks,  advancement  is  obtained  by  the  judicious  application  of 
douceurs  to  the  palm  of  the  favourites  at  court,  or  the 
military  chieftains  about  the  person  of  the  sovereign  In  the 
event  of  the  government  of  the  Punjaub  falling  into   the 
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hands  of  the  British,  some  time  would  prohahlj  elapse  before 

the  dissolute  rabble  which  now  composes  the  army  could  be 

brought  under  a  state  of  as  perfect  discipline  as  that  which 

exists  in  the  Anglo-Indian  army ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 

ultimately  the  result  of  a  system,  strict  and  severe  from  the 

commencement,  wh^n   supported  by  a  stem   and  absolute 

monarchy,  would  display  itself,  and  render  the  Sikh  troops  as 

devoted  a  body  as  the  regular  native  army  of  Hindostan. 

Only  twenty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  military  force 

in  the  Punjaub  consisted  of  a  large  and  undisciplined  horde. 

Xn   1822,  the  first  European  officers  presented  themselves 

(according  to  Prinsep)  at  Runjeet  Singh's  durbar,  seeking 

military  service  and  entertainment.      These   were   Messrs. 

Allard  and  Ventura,  who  had  served  in  the  French  army 

until  the  annihilation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  deprived  them 

of  employment.     At  first,  Runjeet  Singh,  with  the  suspicion 

conmion  to  a  native  Indian  prince,  received  them  coldly ;  and 

his  distrust  of  their  purposes  was  heightened  by  the  Punjaubee 

chieftains,  who  were  naturally  jealous  of  the  introduction  of 

Europeans  into  the  military  service ;  but  a  submissive  and 

judicious  letter  from  these  officers  removed  the  apprehensions 

of  the  Maharajah,  and  he,  with  the  spirit  and  originality  of  a 

man  of  genius,  admitted  them  into  his  service ;   appointing 

them  instructors  of  his  troops  in  the  European  system  of  dnll 

and  warfJEure.     The  good  conduct  and  wise  management  of 

these  gentlemen  speedily  removed  Runjeet  Singh's  prejudices 

against  Europeans ;    and   the   door  to    employment  being 

thrown  open,  several  military  men  entered  the  service  of  the 

Maharajah,  and  at  the  close  of  his  reign  there  were  not  less 

than  a  dozen   receiving  his  pay,   and,   to  use   an  Indian 

expression,   'eating  his   salt.'     The   successors  of  Runjeet 

Singh,  however,  did  not  look  with  an  eye  of  &vour  upon  men 

who  were  not  to  be  bought,  and  whose  sense  of  personal 

dignity  revolted  at  the  treatment  to  which  the  unbridled  Sikh 

chieftains  were  inclined  to  subject  them.     The  greater  part 

accordingly    resigned    their    commissions ;    some    of    them 

retiring  with  ample  fortunes,  and  others  seeking  honourable 

employment  elsewhere. 

''The  Sikh  army,  until  lately,  was  considered  by  many 
British  officers,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  to  have 
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been  in  a  £&ir  state  of  discipline.  They  form  reiy  correct 
lines,  but  in  manoBuyring  their  movements  are  too  slow,  and 
ihey  would,  in  consequence,  be  in  danger,  from  a  body  of 
British  caTalry,  of  being  successfully  chaiged  during  a  change 
of  position.  They  would  also  run  the  risk  of  haying  their 
flanks  turned  by  their  inability  to  follow  the  motion  of  an 
European  enemy  with  equal  rapidity.* 

'^  The  arms,  that  is  to  say,  the  muskets,  are  of  rery  inferior 
stamp,  incapable  of  throwing  a  ball  to  any  distance,  and  on 
quick  and  repeated  discharges  liable  to  burst.  Their  firing  is 
bad,  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity  of  practice  ammunition 
allowed  by  the  goyemment ;  not*more  than  ten  balls  out  of  a 
hundred,  at  the  distance  of  as  many  paces,  would  probably  tell 
upon  an  enemy's  ranks.  They  still  preserve  the  old  system 
of  three  ranks,  the  front  one  kneeling  when  firing  and  then 
riedng  to  load,  a  method  in  action  liable  to  create  confusion. 

'^  In  person,  the  infantiy  soldiers  are  tall  and  thin,  with  good 
features  and  ^11  beards ;  their  superior  height  is  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  length  of  their  lower  limbs.  They  are  capable 
of  enduring  the  &tigue  of  long  marches  for  several  days  in 
succession  (the  author  having  on  one  occasion  marched  with 
his  regiment  a  distance  of  300  miles  within  twelve  days),  and 
are,  generally  speaking,  so  hardy  that  exposure  to  oppressive 
heats  or  heavy  rains  has  little  effect  upon  them.  In  a  great 
measure  this  is  the  result  of  custom.  Excepting  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lahore  and  Peshawur,  there  are  few  regular 
quarters  or  cantonments;  the  men  occupy  small  tents  or 
caravanserais. 

''The  drum  and  fife  and  bugle  are  in  general  use  in  the 
Sikh  infantry  regiments,  and  in  some  of  tfie  favourite  royal 
corps  of  Runjeet  Singh  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
a  band  of  music,  but  a  graft  of  European  melody  upon 
Punjaubee  discord  did  not  produce,  as  may  be  imagined,  a 
very  harmonious  result. 

*  The  author,  in  speaking  irreverently  of  the  Sikh  army,  may  be 
conaadered  in  a  measure  to  register  his  own  condemnation.  But  the 
reader  will  kindly  remember,  that  a  lieutenant-colonel  only  commands  a 
single  regiment ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the 
iiefieiendes  of  others,  the  author  did  his  best  to  repair  those  of  his  own 
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^^The  earalry  of  the  Sikh  armj  is  veiy  inferior  in  eyeij 
respect  to  the  infantry.  While  the  latter  are  carefnllj  picked 
from  large  hodies  of  eaoilidates  for  soryioe,  the  fomier  aeo 
composed  of  men  of  all  sorts  and  sises  and  ages,  who  g«t 
appointed  solely  through  the  interests  c^  the  differrait  sirdars, 
lliey  are  mean-looking,  ill-dressed,  and,  as  aheady  stated, 
wretchedly  monnted.  Their  horse  tnppings  ajw  of  leather  of 
the  worst  quality,  and  their  saddles  axe  of  the  sane  miserable 
material,  and  badly  oonstmcted.  When  the  horse  is  in 
motion.,  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  rider  vare  haokwards  and 
forwards,  ri^t  and  left,  by  way,  as  it  weie,  of  keefang  time 
with  the  pace  of  the  animal  bestridden.  The  horses  are 
small,  meagre,  and  illndiaped,  with  the  aquiline  nose  which 
so  peculiarly  prockams  inferi(»ty  of  breed.  In  the  field,  the 
conduct  of  Sikh  caTaliy  has  generally  eorresfionded  with 
their  appearance  and  efficiency.  They  are  totally  deficient  of 
firmness  in  the  hour  of  stmjggle,  and  only  cbaige  the  foe 
when  a  yast  snperiority  of  nnmenoal  lofce  gives  them  a 
sort  of  warranty  of  soocess." 

Undeceived  touching  the  en^oaed  weakness  of  the  Sikh 
army,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  conjunctioa  with  his  gallant 
superior  in  oemmand,  Str  Hugh  Oongh,  ooncenirated  his 
troths,  called  for  reinfcooements  from  the  interiei,  added 
largely  to  his  commtssariate  oad  what  in  £asteni  war£Etfe  is 
altogether  iadiqmisable,  kigdy  increased  his  beasts  of  burden 
and  means  of  transport.  Then  takiqg  a  central  position, 
he  waited  calmly  and  prudently  until  aUb  Sikh  designs  should 
be  more  clearly  developed. 

November  came— 4he  storm  had  beeai  gathering — remon- 
strances from  the  goverBor-geneial  had  failed — and  on  the 
4th,  the  Sikh  vakeel  was  formally  dismissed.  Still  immedijU;e 
hostilities  were  not  anticipated  —  when  suddenly,  news 
arrived  on  the  Idth,  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Sutlej, 
and  Ferozepore  was  invested.  The  British  commander 
hurried  by  forced  marches  to  its  relief — and  on  the  ISth,  after  a 
seven  leagues'  march,  at  noon  the  Anglo-Indian  army  reached 
the  village  of  Moodkee.*     A  movement  of  twenty  miles 

*  Soon  after  mid-day,  the  diTision  waAtt  Major-Greneral  Sir  Harrj 
Smith,  a  brigade  of  that  under  Major-GcMral  Sir  J.  M'CaakiU,  aai 
another  of  that  under  Major-General  Gilbert,  with  five  troops  of  hone 
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nnder  an  eastern  sub  is  most  distressing — and  the  wearied 
troop€  baring  bivouacked,  ignorant  of  the  proximitj  of  an 
enemy,  out  wood,  lighted  fires,  and  commeneed  oooking. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  altbongb  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Sikh  army,  no  yidette  had  seen  it,  and  the  booming 
of  the  eneuy's  guns  first  gaye  note  of  preparation. 

^  The  army  was  in  a  state  of  gieat  exhaustion,  principally 
fr<MB  the  want  of  water,  whioh  was  not  procnrable  on  the 
road,  when  about  three  p.  m.,  information  was  recdiyed  that 
the  Sikh  army  was  adyandng;  and  the  troops  had  scarcely 
time  to  get  under  arms  and  moye  to  their  positions,  wh«s  that 
h/ct  was  aseertained. 

^^  I  immediately,"  says  Lord  Gongh,  *'  pushed  forward  the 
horse  artillery  and  cayaliy,  diieeting  the  infantry,  accompanied 
by  the  fidkl-  batteries,  to  more  forward  in  support.  We  had 
not  proceeded  beyond  two  miles,  when  we  found  the  enemy  in 
position.  They  were  said  to  oonflist  of  from  15,000  to  20,000 
infEUiiry,  about  the  bubble  fi»oe  of  eayaliy,  and  forty  guns. 
They  eyidently  had  either  just  taken  up  this  position,  or 
were  adrancing  in  order  of  battie  against  us. 

*'  To  resist  their  attack,  and  to  coyer  the  fennatioB  of  the 
in&ntry,  I  adyanoed  the  cavalry  under  Brigadiers  White, 
Gough,  and  Maotior,  npidly  to  the  front,  in  columns  of 
squadrons,  and  ocoupied  the  plain.  They  were  speedily  fol^ 
lowed  by  the  five  troops  of  horse  artillery,  under  Brigadier 
Brooke,  who  took  up  a  forwwd  positioB,  having  the  cavalry 
^en  on  his  fianks. 

^  The  country  is  a  dead  fiat,  covered  at  i^ert  intervals  with 
a  low,  but  in  some  places,  thick  jkow  jungle  and  dotted  with 
sandy  hillocks.  The  ^nemy  screened  their  infantry  and  artil-* 
lery  behind  this  jungle  and  such  undulatioBS  as  the  ground 
afforded;  and,  whilst  our  twelve  battalions  formed  from 
eeh^llon  of  brigade  into  line,,  opened  a  very  severe  cannonade 
upon  our  advancing  troops,  which  was  vigorously  replied  to 
by  the  battery  of  horse  urtillery  under  Brigadier  Brooke, 

artifiery,  and  two  light  fidd  batteriei,  under  Lteatenant-Colonel  Brooke^ 
of  the  horse  artiUery  (brigadier  in  command  of  the  artiUery  force),  and 
the  caralry  divisioQ,  consisting  of  her  Majesty's  3rd  light  dragoons, 
the  body-gnard,  4th  and  5th  light  cavab^,  and  9th  irregnlar  cayalry^ 
took  up  tlMir  enomping-groBnd  in  front  oi  Moodkee.— lle«|Ni/cA. 
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which  wae  soon  joined  by  the  two  light  field  batteriee.  The 
rapid  and  well-directed  fire  of  our  artillery  appeared  soon  to 
paralyze  that  of  the  enemy ;  and,  as  it  was  neoessazy  to  com- 
plete our  infantry  dispositions  withont  advancing  the  artillery 
too  near  to  the  jungle,  I  directed  the  cavalry  nnder  Briga- 
diers White  and  Gongh  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the 
enem/s  left,  with  a  view  of  threatening  and  taming  that 
flank,  if  possible.  With  praiseworthy  gallantry,  the  drd  light 
dragoons,  with  the  2nd  brigade  of  cavaby,  consisting  of  the 
body-guard  and  fifth  light  cavalry,  with  a  portion  of  the 
4th  limcers,  turned  the  left  of  the  Sikh  army,  and,  sweeping 
^  along  the  whole  rear  of  its  infantry  and  guns,  silenced  for  a 
time  the  latter,  and  put  their  numerous  cavalry  to  flight. 
Whilst  this  movement  was  taking  place  on  the  enem/s  left, 
I  directed  the  remainder  of  the  4th  lancers,  the  9th  irregular 
cavalry,  under  Brigadier  Mactier,  with  a  light  field  battery, 
to  threaten  their  right.  This  manoeuvre  was  also  successful. 
Had  not  the  in&ntry  and  guns  of  the  enemy  been  screened  by 
the  jungle,  these  brilliant  charges  of  the  cavalry  would  have 
been  productive  of  greater  eflect 

''When  the  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack,  Brigadier  Brooke 
rapidly  pushed  on  his  horse  artillery  close  to  the  jungle,  and 
the  cannonade  was  resumed  on  both  sides.  The  infantry, 
under  Major-GenenJs  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Gilbert^  and  Sir 
John  M'Caskill,  attacked  in  echellon  of  lines  the  enemy's 
infimtry,  almost  invisible  amongst  the  wood  and  the  approach- 
ing darkness  of  night  The  opposition  of  the  enemy  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  troops  who  had  every 
thing  at  stake,  and  who  had  long  vaunted  of  being  irresistible. 
Their  ample  and  extended  line,  from  their  great  superiority  of 
numbers,  far  outflanked  ours ;  but  this  was  counteracted  by 
the  flank  movements  of  our  cavalry.  The  attack  of  the 
in&ntry  now  commenced;  and  the  roll  of  fire  from  this 
powerful  arm  soon  convinced  the  Sikh  army  that  they  had 
met  with  a  foe  they  little  expected ;  and  their  whole  force 
was  driven  from  position  after  position  with  great  slaughter, 
and  the  loss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  some  of  them  of 
heavy  calibre ;  our  infantry  using  that  never-fiuling  weapon, 
the  bajronet,  whenever  the  enemy  stood.  Night  only  saved 
them  from  wone  disaster,  for  this  stout  conflict  was  maintained 
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during  an  hour  and  a  half  of  dim  starlight,  amidst  a  cloud 
of  dust  from  the  sandy  plain,  which  yet  more  ohscured  eyory 
ohject. 

'^I  regret  to  say,  this  gallant  and  successful  attack  was 
attended  with  considerable  loss ;  the  force  bivouacked  upon 
&e  field  for  some  hours,  and  only  returned  to  its  encamp- 
ment after  ascertaining  that  it  had  no  enemy  before  it,  and 
that  night  prevented  the  possibility  of  a  regular  advance  in 
pursuit."* 

In  this  brilliant  and  sanguinary  battle,  the  British  loss  was 
Hecessarily  heavy.  Sir  Robert  &de,  and  Sir  John  McCaskill 
were  killed  —  and  Brigadiers  Bolton  and  Mactier,  with 
Colonels  Byrne  and  Bunbury,  wounded.  The  total  casualties 
amounted  to  872  of  all  arms. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  than  the  prestige 
which  Moodkee  gave  to  the  campaign.  One  damning  ifoult  of 
the  Spanish  genends  on  the  Peninsula,  was  that  they  literally 
overmarched  their  troops  until  they  came  to  a  dead  stand- 
still—  and  this  the  British  commanders  most  judiciously 
avoided,  t  A  little  delay  in  active  operations  was,  under  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  politic — ^for  while  the  Sikhs  were 

*  Official  Despatch. 

t  There  was  great  saffering  everywhere  for  want  of  water.  Hanger 
men  may  endure  for  days  together ;  bat  a  bamlng  thirst,  in  a  tropical 
climate,  b  terrible ;  and  when  the  fever  in  the  blood  becomes  aggravated  by 
such  exertions  as  the  British  army  had  that  day  made,  the  whole  world 
seems  valueless  in  comparison  with  a  cup  of  cold  water.  None  came,  how- 
ever, for  several  hoars ;  yet  the  gallant  fellows  bore  the  privation  without 
a  murmur ;  and  when  the  following  day  brought  them  a  reinforcement  of 
two  European  regiments  of  infimtry,  with  a  small  battery  of  heavy  guns, 
they  felt  tiiat  they  were  irresistible.  Nevertheless,  the  general,  with  great 
good  sense,  gave  them  two  entire  days  to  refresh ;  he  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  precipitating  matters.  Ferozepore  had  been  saved  by  the  batde  of  the 
18th ;  and  his  communications  with  the  place  being  in  some  sort  restored, 
he  had  time  to  warn  Sir  John  Littler  of  his  purposes,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  co-operating  in  their  accomplishment.  These  were  the  chief 
advantages  of  delay ;  besides  that,  others  probably  occurred  to  him, 
namely,  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  for  the  coming  up  of  the 
corps  which  had  been  directed  to  march  from  DeUii,  Meerut,  and  other 
stations.  And  on  the  part,  of  the  Sikhs,  it  was  doubtless  considered  that 
their  very  numbers  would  render  a  long  halt  on  one  spot  impossible  for 
them  ;  for  no  country,  however  fertile,  can  sustain  the  pressure  of  sixty 
thousand  men  many  days. — Sir  Hugh  Gough*a  Despatches, 

2r 
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shaken  !u  confidence,  and  marvelling  at  their  disoomfituic,  the 
British  lion  was  gathering  strength  to  make  another  and  a 
deadlier  spring. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  Anglo-Indian  army  again 
took  the  offensive,  and  marched  against  ihe  intrenched  positioii 
of  the  enemy — and  the  details  of  the  snceeeding  events  of  that 
hloody  and  glorious  day  are  thns  lucidly  and  modestly  giv«n. 

'^  Instead  of  advancing  to  the  direct  attack  of  their  formid- 
ahle  works,  our  force  manceuvred  to  their  right ;  the  Becoad. 
and  fourth  divisions  of  in&ntry,  in  fronts  supported  hy  the 
first  division  and  cavalry  in  second  line,  continued  to  defile 
for  i^ome  time  out  of  cannon-shot  between  the  Sikhs  and 
Ferozepore.  The  desired  effect  was  not  long  delayed,  a 
cloud  of  dust  was  seen  on  our  left,  and  according  to  tbe 
instructions  sent  him  on  the  preceding  evening,  Major<-<g(eiie- 
ral  Sir  John  Litder,  witii  his  diviaon,  availing  idniBdif  of 
the  offered  opportunity,  was  discovered  in  full  march  to  unite 
his  force  with  mine.  The  junction  wiu  soon  effected,  and 
thus  was  accomplished  one  of  the  great  objects  of  all  our 
harassing  marches  and  privations,  in  the  relief  of  this  diTi- 
sion  of  our  army  from  the  blockade  of  the  numerous  fonses  by^ 
which  it  was  surrounded. 

''  Dispositions  were  now  made  for  a  united  attack  on  the 
enemy's  intrenched  camp.  We  found  it  to  be  a  parallelo- 
gram of  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
including  within  its  area  the  strong  village  of  Ferozeshah  ; 
the  shorter  sides  looking  towards  the  Sutlej  and  Moodkee, 
and  the  longer .  towards  Feroieepore  and  the  open  conntiy. 
We  moved  against  the  last-named  £a,ce,  the  ground  in  front 
of  which  was,  like  the  Sikh  position  in  Moodkee,  covered 
with  low  jungle. 

^'  The  divisions  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Littler,  Briga- 
dier Wallace  (who  had  succeeded  Major-General  Sir  John 
M'Caskill),  and  Major-General  Gilbert,  deployed  into  line, 
having  in  the  centre  our  whole  force  of  artillery,  with  the 
exception  of  three  troops  of  horse  artillery,  one  on  either 
flank,  and  one  in  support,  to  be  moved  as  occasion  requirecL 
Major-General  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division,  and  our  small 
cavalry  force,  moved  in  second  line,  having  a  brigade  ia 
reserve  to  cover  each  wing. 
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'^  I  should  here  obserre,  that  I  committed  the  charge  and 
direction  of  the  left  wing  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
while  I  personally  conducted  the  right 

"  A  very  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  by  the  enemy,  who 
liad  dispersed  over  their  position  upwards  of  100  gnns,  more 
than  40  of  which  were  of  battering  calibre ;  these  kept  up  a 
heayy  and  well^irected  fire,  which  the  practice  of  our  far 
less  numerous  artillenr,  of  much  lighter  metal,  checked  in 
some  degree,  but  .could  not  silence;  finally,  in  the  face  of  a 
storm  of  shot  and  shell,  our  infantry  advanced  and  carried 
these  formidable  intrenchments ;  they  threw  themselves 
upon  the  guns,  and  with  matchless  gallantry  wrested  them 
from  the  enemy;  but,  when  the  batteries  were  partially 
within  our  grasp,  our  soldiery  had  to  h^e  such  a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  Sikh  infEintry,  arrayed  behind  their  guns, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic  efibrts,  a  portion  only  of  the 
intrenchment  could  be  carried.  Night  fell  while  the  conflict 
was  everywhere  raging. 

"  Although  I  now  brought  up  Major-General  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  division,  and  he  captured'  and  long  rbtained  another 
point  of  the  position,  and  ner  Majesty's  3rd  light  dragoons 
charged  and  took  some  of  the  most  formidable  batteries,  yet 
the  enemy  remained  in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  great  quadrangle,  whilst  our  troops,  intermingled  with 
theirs,  kept  possession  of  the  remainder,  and  finally  bivou- 
acked upon  it,  exhausted  by  their  gallant  efforts,  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  suffering  extremely  from  thirst,  yet 
animated  by  an  indomitable  spirit.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  long  night  wore  away. 

'^  Near  the  middle  of  it  one  of  their  heavy  guns  was  advanced, 
and  played  with  deadly  effect  upon  our  troops.  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Henty  Hardinge  immediately  formed  her  Majes- 
ty's 80th  foot  and  the  1st  European  light  infantry.  They 
were  led  to  the  attack  by  their  commanding  officers,  and 
animated  in  their  exertions  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Wood  (aide-do 
camp  to  the  lieut.-general),  who  was  wounded  in  the  onset. 
The  80th  captured  the  gun,  and  the  enemy,  dismayed  by 
this  counter-check,  did  not  venture  to  press  on  further. 
During  the  whole  night,  however,  they  continued  to  harass 
2  I  2 
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our  troops  by  fire  of  artillerj,  whererer  moonliglit  duscovered 
our  position. 

'^  But  with  daylight  of  the  22nd  came  retribution.  Our 
infantry  formed  line,  supported  on  both  flanks  by  horse 
artillery,  whilst  a  fire  was  opened  from  our  centre  by  such  of 
our  heavy  guns  as  remained  effective,  aided  by  a  flight  of 
rockets.  A  masked  battery  played  with  great  effect  upon  this 
point,  dismounting  our  pieces,  and  blowing  up  our  tumbrils. 
At  this  moment,  Lieut—General  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  left,  whilst  I  rode  at  the  head  of 
the  right  wing. 

^^  Our  line  advanced,  and,  unchecked  by  the  enemy's  fire, 
drove  them  rapidly  out  of  the  village  of  Ferozeshah  and  their 
encampment ;  then,  changing  front  to  its  left,  on  its  centre, 
our  force  continued  to  sweep  the  camp,  bearing  down  all  oppo- 
sition, and  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their  whole  position. 
The  line  then  halted,  as  if  on  a  day  of  mancBuvre,  receiving 
its  two  leaders  as  they  rode  along  its  front  with  a  gratifying 
cheer,  and  displaying  the  captured  standards  of  the  Kbalsa 
army.  We  had  taken  upwards  of  seventy-three  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  were  masters  of  the  whole  field. 

'^  The  force  assumed  a  position  on  the  ground  which  it  had 
won,  but  even  here  its  labours  were  not  to  cease.  In  the 
course  of  two  hours,  Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  who  had  commanded  in 
the  last  great  battle,  brought  up  from  the  vicinity  of  Feroze- 
pore  fresh  battalions  and  a  large  field  of  artillery,  supported 
by  30,000  Ghorepurras,  hitherto  encamped  near  the  river.* 

*  A  staff-officer,  whose  intellects  were  nnsetded,  had  ridden  hack,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  enemy's  camp  was  won»  and  directed  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  to  retire  npon  Ferozepore,  in  order  that  men  and  horses 
might  refresh  themseWes.  Not  a  gun,  therefore,  was  with  Sir  Hugh 
Gongh;  when  Tej  Singh  with  his  army  of  reserve  advanced  against 
him,  and  the  murderous  fire  of  round  shot  and  shell  which  the  latto* 
threw  into  the  village  where  the  British  infantry  stood  met  no  reply. 
Moreover,  to  advance  from  the  village  would  necessarily  expose  the  men 
to  almost  certain  dcstmction,  because  a  powerful  cavalry  was  ready  to  hXL 
apon  the  columns,  while  to  remain  as  they  were  could  accomplish 
nothing,  seeing  that  the  enemy  would  never  close  with  them ;  battles  of 
artillery  being  under  all  circumstances  their  favourites.  But  if  an 
aeddent  brought  the  British  infantry  into  the  scrape,  another  accident 
relieved  them.  The  cavalry  and  artillery,  moved  as  they  had  bean 
directed  to  do,  after  having  suffered  severely  from  the  superior  fire  of  the 
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He  dioye  in  our  caraiiy  parties,  and  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  regain  the  position  at  Ferozeshah ;  this  attempt  was  de- 
feated ;  but  its  failure  had  scarcely  become  manifest,  when 
the  sirdar  renewed  the  contest  with  more  troops  and  a  large 
artillery.  He  commenced  by  a  combination  against  our  hh 
flank  ;  and  when  this  was  frustrated,  made  such  a  demonstra- 
tion against  the  captured  villages  as  compelled  us  to  change 
our  whole  front  to  the  right.  His  guns  during  this  manoeuvre 
maintained  an  incessant  fire,  whilst  our  artillery  ammunition 
being  completely  expended  in  these  protracted  combats,  we 
were  unable  to  answer  him  with  a  single  shot. 

'^  I  now  directed  our  almost  exhausted  cavalry  to  threaten 
both  flanks  at  once,  preparing  the  infantry  to  advance  in 
support,  which  apparently  caused  him  suddenly  to  cease  his 
fire,  and  abandon  the  field. 

^'  !For  twenty-four  hours  not  a  Sikh  has  appeared  in  our  front. 
The  remains  of  the  Khalsa  army  are  said  to  be  in  full  retreat 
across  the  Sntlej,  at  Nugguiputhur  and  Telia,  or  marching 
up  its  left  bank  towards  Hurreekeeputhur,  in  the  greatest 
confusion  and  dismay.  Of  their  chiefs,  Bahadur  Singh  is 
killed;  Lai  Singh  said  to  be  wounded;  Mehtab  l^gh, 
Adjoodhia  Pershad,  and  Tej  Singh,  the  late  governor  of 
Peahawur,  have  fled  with  precipitation.  Their  camp  is  the 
scene  of  the  most  awful  carnage,  and  they  have  abandoned 
large  stores  of  grain,  camp  equipage,  and  ammunition. 

^^  Thus  has  apparently  terminated  this  unprovoked  and  cri- 
minal invasion  of  the  peaceful  provinces  under  British  pro- 
tection. 

^'  On  the  conclusion  of  such  a  narrative  as  I  have  given,  it  is 
surely  superfluous  in  me  to  say,  that  I  am,  and  shall  be  to 
the  last  moment  of  my  existence,  proud  of  the  army  which  I 
had  to  conmiand  on  the  21st  and  22nd  instant.  To  their 
gallant  exertions  I  owe  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  such  a 
victory  achieved,  and  the  glory  of  having  my  own  name 
associated  with  it. 

Sikhs,  which  took  them  in  flank,  while  the  infantry  were  adyandng  to  the 
chai;g;e.  Now,  under  the  persuasion  that  a  general  retreat  was  ordered, 
they  punraed  their  course  towards  Ferozepore.  The  movement  brought 
thraa  round  the  flank  of  the  Sikhs,  who,  mistaking  the  ob*«ct  of  it, 
fnddenlj  abandoned  their  guns  and  fled. 
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''  The  loss  of  tills  army  has  been  heavy  ;*  how  eoold  a  hope 
be  formed  that  it  should  be  otheiVise  ?  Within  thirty  hours 
this  force  stormed  an  intrenched  camp,  fought  a  general  action, 
and  sustained  two  considerable  combats  with  the  enemy. 
Within  four  days  it  has  dislodged  from  their  positions,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  60,000  Sikh  soldiers,  supported  by 
upwards  of  150  pieces  of  cannon,  108  of  which  the  enemy 
acknowledge  to  Imve  lost,  and  91  of  which  are  in  our  posses- 
sion. 

'*'  In  addition  to  our  losses  in  the  battle,  the  captured  camp 
was  found  to  be  everywhere  protected  by  charged  mines,  by 
the  successive  sprin^ng  of  which  many  brave  officers  and 
men  have  been  de8troyed."t 

These  glorious  battles  were  within  a  month  followed  up  by 
that  of  Aliwal — ^as  sanguinary  an  affair  as  either  of  its 
predecessors,  and,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  deddedly  more 
scientific  in  arrangement  and  execution.  In  one  operation,  it 
seemed  a  pendant  to  the  beautiful  movement  on  the  retreat 
from  Burgos,  when  Wellington  carried  his  army  bodily  round 
Souham's,  and  placed  the  French  general  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  same  unfavourable  position  in  which  he,  Wellington,  had 
found  himself  that  morning.  The  siction  had  not  beea 
expected — for  the  service  required  had  been  effected  without 
resistance. 

"Though  the  treaty  which  held  the  English  and  Sixh 

*  Killed.— European  officers,  37  ;  n&ti^e  ditto,  17 ;  non-commlBaoned, 
dmmmers,  rank  and  file,  630 ;  syces,  drivers,  &c.,  10.     Total,  694. 

Wounded.—- European  officers.  7S  ;  native  ditto,  18  $  non-commis- 
sioned, dmmmer&,  rank  and  file,  1,610 ;  syces,  drivers,  Sec.,  12 ;  warruit 
officers,  3.    Total,  1,721. 

Grand  total  of  all  ranks,  killed  and  wounded,  2,415. 

Ketum  of  ordnance  captured  during  the  action  of  the  21st  and  22nd 
instant.  Total,  73.  Many  of  these  guns  have  long  Persian  inscriptions 
on  them,  and  very  old  dates ;  some  are  highly  ornamented,  carriages  in 
good  repair,  and  closely  assimilating  to  those  in  use  with  the  Bengal 
artillery  the  whole  well  fitted  for  post  guns ;  the  metal  in  these  guns 
is  much  heavier  than  those  of  a  similar  calibre  in  use  in  the  Bengal 
artillery. 

Two  more  guns  were  discovered  at  Sooltan-Khan  Wallah,  of  which  no 
return  haa  yet  been  received. 

t  Sir  xlogh  Cough's  Despatch. — Camp  Ferozeshah,  22nd  DecemlMTt 
1845. 
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l^venuaents  in  amity  provided  that  the  Sikhs  should  send 
no  troops  across  the  ^tlej,  they  were  permitted  to  retain 
cert^  jaghires,  or  feudal  poaaessions,  on  the  left  bank,  one  of 
whicli  comprised  the  town  and  fort  of  Dheermmoote.  Here 
the  enemy  had  established  a  magazine  of  grain ;  and  a  small 
garrison,  consisting  of  mezcenaiies,  chiefly  Rohillas  and 
Afghans,  were  thrown  into  the  place  for  its  protection.  But 
besides  that  the  grain  was  needed  in  the  British  lines,  the 
presence  of  a  hostile  garrison  on  his  own  aide  of  the  stream 
was  an  eyesore  and  an  annoyance  to  the  British  general, 
— and  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  directed,  with 
a  brigade  of  in&ntry  and  a  few  guns,  to  reduee  it.  He 
accomplished  the  seryice  on  the  18th  of  January  without  loss, 
or,  indeed,  sustaining  a  serious  resistance;  and  was  on  his 
way  back  to. camp,  when  tidings  reached  the  eommander- 
in-^ef  of  a  nature  not  to  be  dealt  lightly  with,  fietr  less 
neglected.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  detached 
20,000  men  from  their  camp  at  Sobraon  against  Loodiana. 
Their  objects  were  represented  to  be,  not  only  the  seizure  of 
that  place,  but  the  interruption  of  the  British  communications 
with  the  rear,  and,  perhaps,  the  capture  of  the  battering- 
train,  which  was  advancing  by  Busseean ;  and  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  being  reinforced  to  the  amount  of  8,000  men,  received 
instructions  to  counterwork  the  project.  His  business  was  to 
form  a  junction  wi&  Colonel  Grodby,  who,  with  one  regiment 
of  cavalry  and  four  of  infantry,  occupied  Loodiana;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  to  push  the  Sikhs,  and  drive  them,  if 
possible,  back  upon  their  own  oountiy."* 

Here,  again,  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  taught  his 
trade  was  evidenced  in  the  conduct  of  the  commander,  who 
proved  in  his  ho.ttr  of  trial  that  Peninsular  instruetion  had 
not  been  thrown  away.  The  Sikhs  had  already  shut  the 
garrison  of  Loodiana  in — ^burned  a  new  barrack,  and  ravaged 
the  surrounding  country — ^a  creeping  commander  now  would 
have  been,  found  wanting — ^but  Smith  was  a  man  of  different 
metal — and,  pushing  rapidly  on,  a  dean  march  brought  him 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Loodiana — and  with  the  rev$U, 
lie  resumed  his  movement  next  morning. 

*  <'  The  Sikhs  and  the  Campoigii." 
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At  Buddewal  the  enemy  shewed  himself,  occupying  a 
connected  line  of  Tillages  in  front,  and  covered  by  a  powerfal 
artillery.  To  gain  his  object,  and  reach  Loodiana,  it 
was  necessary  for  Sir  Harry  Smith  to  change  his  order 
of  march — and  while  the  Sikhs,  who  had  already  outflanked 
him,  opened  a  fire  of  forty  guns  on  the  advBncing  columns. 
Smith  massed  his  weak  artillery,  and  under  its  concentrated 
and  well-directed  cannonade,  broke  into  ichdom^  and 
threatened  the  Sikh  front,  the  while  making  a  flank  moyemeni 
by  his  right,  protected  en  Schelon  by  the  caraliy.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautifully  and  successfully  executed  than 
this  delicate  manoeuvre.  Sir  Harry  carried  his  guns  and 
baggage  round  the  enemy — a  small  portion  only  of  the  latter 
passing  into  the  temporary  possession  of  the  Sikhs. 

"  Colonel  Godby,  who  commanded  the  invested  garrison^ 
having  seen  the  cloud  of  dust,  moved  from  Loodiana;  and 
marching  parallel  to  the  direction  which  it  seemed  to  take^ 
found  himself  in  due  time  connected  by  his  patrols  with 
Smith's  advanced  guard.  Both  corps  upon  this  placed 
themselves  with  Loodiana  in  their  rear,  and  the  enemy  before 
them;  the  latter  being  so  circumstanced,  that  the  British 
army  lay,  as  it  were,  upon  one  of  its  flanks.  But  Smith, 
though  he  had  thus  relieved  the  town,  was  unwilling  to  strike 
a  blow  till  he  could  make  it  decisive.  He,  therefore,  encamped 
in  an  attitude  of  watchfulness,  waiting  till  another  brigade 
should  arrive,  which,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wheeler, 
was  marching  from  head-quarters  to  reinforce  him." 

Colonel  Wheeler's  march  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  equal  diligence  and  care.  He  heard  of  the  encounter  of 
the  21st,  and  of  its  results ;  whereupon  he  abandoned  the 
direct  road  to  Loodiana,  and  following  a  circuitous  route,  went 
round  the  enemy's  position,  without  once  coming  imder  fire. 
He  reached  Sir  Harry  Smith's  camp  in  safety;  and,  on  the 
26th,  Smith  made  his '  preparations  to  fight  a  great  battle. 
But  it  was  found,  ere  the  columns  were  put  in  motion,  that 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  position  at  Buddewal,  and 
were  withdrawn  to  an  intrenched  camp  nearer  to  the  river,  of 
which  the  village  of  Aliwal  was  the  key,  covering  the  ford 
by  which  they  had  crossed,  and  on  which  they  depended,  in 
'  le  event  of  a  i:everse,  as  a  line  of  retreat.     Operations  were 


the 
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aocordinglj  suspended,  and  such  further  arrangements  set 
going  as  the  altered  state  of  afiairs  seemed  to  require. 

On  the  27th,  Bunjoor  Singh  having  been  reinforced  by 
Avitabile's  brigade,  4,000  Sikh  regulars,  some  cavalry  and 
twelve  guns,  found  himself,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  in 
a  condition  to  deliver  battle — and  to  intercept  the  Anglo- 
Indian  communications,  he  advanced  towards  Ingraon — where 
early  on  the  28th,  Sir  Harry  Smith  found  him  in  position. 
His  right  rested  on  a  height,  his  left  on  a  field  intrenchment, 
while  his  centre  held  ground  in  the  immediate  front  of  the 
village  of  Aliwal  (or  Ulle6wal).  The  Anglo-Indian  army 
amounted  to  some  12,000  men  of  all  arms — the  Sikhs  doubled 
them  in  numerical  strength,  and  that  too  was  composed  of  the 
flower  of  their  army. 

The  subsequent  details  of  this  glorious  action  may  be 
rapidly  described.  Smith  boldly  advanced  against  the  Sikh 
position,  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  while  the  right  brigades 
were  getting  into  line.  The  advance  was  splendid  —  the 
British  cavalry  driving  the  Sikh  horsemen  on  their  infantry, 
forced  the  left  back,  capturing  several  gims,  while  on  the 
left  of  the  British  line,  the  Ayeen  brigade  (Avitabile's)  wero 
deforced — and  the  village  of  Bhoondi,  where  the  right  of  the 
Sikhs  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand,  was  carried  with  the 
bayonet.  A  general  rout  ensued — ^the  enemy  pressing  in 
confused  masses  towards  the  ford,  while  every  attempt  they 
made  to  rally  was  anticipated  by  a  charge,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  flower  of  the  Sikh  army  was  completed. 

^^The  firing  began  about  ten  in  the  morning;  by  one 
o'clock  in  the  day  the  Sikh  army  was  broken  and  routed,  the 
ground  covered  with  its  wreck,  and  the  Sutlej  choked  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  whole  of  the  artillery,  fifty- 
seven  guns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  booty 
was  immense ;  but  the  victors  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  dwell  upon  their  triumphs.  There  was  no  further  danger 
to  be  apprehended  here.  Of  the  24,000  men  who,  in  the 
morning,  threatened  Loodiana,  scarcely  as  many  hundreds 
held  together ;  and  these,  after  a  brief  show  of  rally  on  the 
opposite  bank,  melted  away  and  disappeared  entirely.  Hav- 
ing bivouacked  that  night,  therefore,  on  the  field  which  he 
had  won,  and  sent  in  the  wounded,  with  the  captured  guns. 
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und^r  suffioient  escort,  to  Loodiami)  Sir  Harry  Smith,  wxtfi 
the  hoik  of  his  diyision,  took  the  road  to  head-qnactera ;  and, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  Febmary,  came  into  position 
on  the  right  of  the  main  army,  whioh  was  his  estafaliaked 
post."* 

In  this  most  glorious  battle,  the  Anglo-Indian  army  had 
151  men  killed,  413  wounded,  and  25  missmg,-*-*  loas  ooitt- 
paratiyely  small. 

The  immediate  conseqnenoes  of  the  yictory  of  Aliwal,  was 
the  eraonation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Satlej  by  the  enemy. 
The  Sikhs  had  sustained  three  t«mble  defeats ;  tiiey  had  loat 
an  enormous  quantity  of  military  maiiriely  150  gona,  aad 
none  could  presume  to  estimate  the  number  of  tbeir  best  and 
bravest  troops  who  had  been  placed  hoT9  de  combat.  In 
hundreds,  the  slaughtered  and  drowned  victims  at  Aliwal 
floated  to  Sobraon  with  the  stream;  but  sloll  with  a  tSu 
depant  to  secure  their  bridge-communications  wil^  the  nght 
bank  and  the  reserve  there,  formidable  intrenehments,  aDuad 
with  seventy  heavy  guns,  and  30,000  of  their  best  troops  (tJbe 
Khalsa),  they  determined  to  d^nd  them,  boldly  hdid  timir 
ground,  and  dared  another  battle. 

On  bding  rejoined  by  Sir  Harry  Smith's  divinosi,  and  iumng 
received  his  siege-train  and  a  supply  of  ammuBition.£ram  Ddbi, 
the  commander-in-chief  and  tlw  governor-general  determined  . 
to  force  the  Sikh  position.  Unopposed,  they  gained  posseanoii 
of  Little  Sobracm  and  Kodeewalkr— and  both  the  field  battMiea 
and  heavy  guns  were  phmted  to  throw  a  coneestraied  five 
i^>on  the  intrenehments  occupied  by  the  enemy.  CSlose  to  the 
river  bank,  Dick's  division  was  stationed  to  assaidt  tiie  Sikh 
right — ^while  another  brigade  was  held  in  reserve  behind  the 
village  of  Kodeewalla.  In  the  centre,  Gilbert's  dxviiuon  was 
formed,  either  for  attack  or  support,  its  right  flank  €tjppuM 
on  the  village  of  Little  Sobraon.  Smith's  division  took  gromid 
near  the  village  of  Guttah,  with  its  right  inclining  towards 
the  Sutlej — Cureton's  brigade  observed  the  ford  at  Hurree, 
and  held  Lai  Singh's  horsemen  in  check — the  remainder  of 
the  cavalry,  under  Major-General  Thackwell,  acting  in  reserve. 
The  British  batteries  opened  a  lively  cannonade  soon  after  c 

*  '<  The  Sikhs  and  the  Campaign.*' 
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^86 — ^but  gnns,  in  field  position,  have  little  chance  of  silencing 
artillery  covered  by  strong  redoubts.  At  nine,  the  attack 
commenced  by  Stacy's  brigade  of  Dick's  division,  advancing 
against  the  enemy's  intrenchments.  The  crushing  fire  of  the 
Sikh  guns  would  have  arrested  the  advance  of  any  but  most 
daring  regiments — ^bnt  the  brigadier  pressed  gallantly  on — and 
while  the  British  bayonet  met  the  Mussulman  sabre,  the  camp 
waa  carried.  The  sappers  broke  openings  in  the  intrench- 
ing mounds,  through  which,  although  in  single  files,  the 
cavalry  pushed,  reformed,  and  charged.  The  Sikh  gunners 
irere  sabred  in  their  batteries — while  the  entire  of  the  infan-' 
try,  and  every  disposal  gun — were  promptly  brought  into 
action  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  The  Sikh  fire  became  more 
feeble — ^their  best  battalions  unsteady — and  the  British  pressed 
boldly  on.  Wavering  troops  rarely  withstand  a  struggle, 
when  the  bayonet  comes  into  play — ^and  the  KhaJsas  broke 
entirely,  and  hurried  from  the  field  to  the  river  and  bridge. 
But  the  hour  of  retributive  vengeance  had  arrived  —  and 
the  waters  of  the  Sutlej  offered  small  protection  to  the  fugi- 
tives. The  stream  had  risen — ^the  fords  were  unsafe — ^and 
flying  from  the  fire  of  the  horse-artillery,  which  had  opened 
on  the  mobbed  fugitives  with  grape  shot,  hundreds  fell  under 
this  murderous  cannonade,  while  thousands  found  a  grave  in 
the  no  longer  friendly  waters  of  their  native  river — until  it 
almost  excited  the  compassion  of  an  irritated  enemy.* 

At  Sobraon,  the  finaJ  blow  which  extinguished  the  military 
power  of  the  Sikhs,  was  delivered.  Sixty-seven  pieces  of 
artillery,  two  hundred  camel-guns,  standards,  tumbrils,  am- 

*  At  every  point  the  intrenchments  were  carried.  The  horse-artillery 
galloped  through,  and  both  they  and  the  batteries  opened  such  a  fire 
m»on  the  broken  enemy  as  swept  them  away  by  ranks.  "  The  fire  of 
the  Sikhs/'  says  the  commander-in-chief,  ''first  slackened,  and  then 
nearly  ceased  ;  and  the  yictors  then  pressing  them  on  every  side, 
precipitated  them  over  the  bridge  into  the  Sudej,  which  a  sudden  rise 
of  seven  inches  had  rendered  hardly  fordable.  The  awful  slaughter, 
confusion,  and  dismay  were  such  as  would  have  excited  compassion  in 
the  hearts  of  their  conquerors,  if  the  Khalsa  troops  had  not,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  action,  sullied  their  gallantry  by  slaughtering  and 
barbarously  mangling  every  wounded  soldier  whom,  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
attack,  the  fortune  of  war  left  at  their  mercy.'' — The  Sikht  and  the 
Campaign, 
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munition,  camp  eqoipage — ^in  a  word,  all  that  fonns  tlie 
materiel  of  an  army  in  the  field,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  In  native  armies,  no  regular  returns  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  are  made  ont^ — ^but  the  Sikh  losses  were  com- 
puted at  8,000  men< — and  the  amount  was  not  exaggerated. 

On  the  bloody  height  of  Sobraon,  the  Sikh  war  virtually 
terminated — ^for,  on  that  evening,  the  Anglo-Indian  army  com- 
menced their  march  upon  Lahore.  Frightfully  defeated,  and 
humbled  to  the  dust,  the  once  haughty  chiefs  sent  vakeels  to 
implore  mercy  from  the  conqueror.  The  ambassadors,  how- 
'ever,  were  refused  an  audience— and  it  was  intimated  that  the 
British  generals  would  condescend  to  treat  with  none  except 
the  maha-rajah  in  person.  Trembling  for  his  capital,  which 
nothing  but  abject  submission  now  could  save,  the  youthful 
monarch,  attended  by  Rajah  Goolab  Singh,  repaired  to  the 
British  camp.  Stringent  terms  were  most  justly  exacted^ 
and  while  the  rich  district  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beeas,. 
and  what  were  termed  ^Hhe  Protected  States,"  were  ceded  for 
ever  to  Britain,  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Sikh  durbar,  as  compensation  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
war,  while  the  Punjaub  should  remain  in  military  occupation, 
until  the  full  amount  should  be  discharged. 

Even  the  Peninsular  campaigns  did  not  open  under  gloomier 
auspices  and  close  more  gloriously,  than  that  beyond  the 
Indus — and  Maienee,  Dubba,  Moodkee,  Ferozeporc,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon,  were  destined  to  close  for  the  present  the 
glorious  roll  of — Bninsu  Victories. 
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No.  I. 

STORMING  OF  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

The  engineer  officer*  who  led  the  column  to  assault  the 
breach  was  badly  wounded ;  and  after  witnessing  the  retreat 
of  the  assailants,  thus  describes  the  subsequent  events : — 

^^  My  attention,"  he  says,  ^^a  short  time  afterwards,  was 
aroused  by  an  exclamation  from  the  soldier  lying  next  to  me, 
— ^  Oh,  they  are  murdering  us  all ! '  Upon  looking,  up,  I 
perceived  a  number  of  French  grenadiers,  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  grape,  sword  iu  hand,  stepping  over  the  dead,  and  stabbing 
the  wounded ;  my  companion  was  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  the  sword  withdrawn  from  his  body,  and  reeking  with 
his  blood,  was  raised  to  give  me  the  coup  de  ffracey  when 
fortunately  the  uplifted  arm  was  arrested  by  a  smart  little 
man,  a  serjeant,  who  cried  out,  '  Oh,  mon  Colondy  etet-voui 
hless^r  and  immediately  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  remove 
me  into  the  town.  They  raised  me  in  their  arms,  and  carried 
*  me,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  up  the  breach  on  to  the 
ramparts  of  the  right  flanking  tower ;  here  we  were  stopped  by 
a  captain  of  the  grenadiers,  who  asked  some  questions,  then 
kissed  me,  and  desired  the  party  to  proceed  to  the  hospital. 
On  passing  the  embrasures  of  the  high  curtain,  we  were  ex- 
posed to  a  very  sharp  musketry  fire  from  the  trenches ;  and 
liere  it  was  that  we  met  the  governor  and  his  staff  in  full-dress 
uniforms,  hurrying  to  the  breach.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
badly  wounded,  and  directed  that  proper  care  should  be  taken 
of  me." 

A  fortunate  mistake  thus  saved  the  gallant  subaltern, — and 

*  Lieut. -Colonel  Harvey  Jones,  R.E, 
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a  blae  uniform  and  gold  bullion  epaulette,  indirectly  became 
the  means  of  his  preservation. 

Treated  coarsely  by  a  drunken  officer,  who  tore  his  sword 
and  belt  away,  Colonel  Jones  was  carried  to  the  hospital. 
A  French  soldier  was  instantly  turned  out  of  bed  to  accommo- 
date the  prisoner.  He  was  dressed  skilfully  by  the  surgeons, 
visited  by  the  governor,  and  received  generally  the  kindest 
treatment.  His  wounds  were  speedily  convalescent,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  was  enabled  to  move  into  the  gallery  running 
round  the  court-yard  of  the  hospital,  which  was  a  house  of 
considerable  size,  built  in  the  usual  Spanish  style,  having  a 
court-yard  in  the  centre,  with  a  large  entrance-door  from  th& 
street — ^galleries  from  each  story  running  round  it,  into  which 
all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  rooms  respectively  opened^ 
excepting  on  the  side  of  the  street. 

From  the  height  of  the  buildings  the  prospect  was  almost 
limited  to  the  sky, — ^while  within,  the  convalescent  had  scenes 
presented  which  generally  are  not  obtruded  on  those  who  have 
themselves  been  sufferers. 

"  One  day,  whilst  sitting  in  the  gallery,  I  observed  a  table 
placed  in  the  one  below  me,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court-yard ;  immediately  afterwards,  an  unfortunate  French  . 
gunner  was  laid  upon  it,  and  both  his  arms  amputated.  Ids 
hands  having  been  blown  off  by  an  accident  in  one  of  the  bat- 
teries. In  the  course  of  the  morning,  whilst  conversing  with 
the  surgeon  who  had  performed  the  operation,  he  told  me  that 
he  acted  contrary  to  his  instructions,  which  were,  never  to  am- 
putate, but  to  cure  if  possible.  And  upon  asking  the  reason  ^ 
for  such  axL  inhuman  order  having  been  issued,  his  reply  was 
the  emperor  did  not  wish  that  numbers  of  mutilated  men 
should  be  sent  back  to  France,  as  it  would  make  a  bad  impres- 
sion upon  the  people.  I  replied,  *■  Yon  must  be  a  bold  man 
to  act  in  opposition  to  this  order.'  He  said,  '  Affairs  are  be- 
ginning to  change,  and,  moreover,  circumstances  make  it 
necessajy  that  the  soldiers  should  know  they  will  be  taken  | 
proper  care  of  in  the  event  of  being  wounded,  and  not  left  te 
die  Hke  dogs ;  we  send  as  many  as  we  can  at  night  to  Ba- 
yonne  by  the  boats — thus  we  clear  out  the  hospitals,  and  are 
rcUeved  from  a  great  deal  of  labour.'  " 

In  the  course  of  Colonel  Jones's  conversation  with  French 
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officers,  many  fiacts  whioh  transpired  shewed  the  terrific  out- 
rages on  moral  principle  involyed  in  Napoleon  s  tiieory  of 
making  "  war  support  war."  One  example  illnstnttes  the 
practice. 

**  In  cBsconrsing  abont  the  expeditions  that  detachments  of 
their  troops  frequently  made  from  the  great  stations,  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  I  inquired  how  they  ma^ 
naged  to  provision  them  for  so  long  a  tinie.  The  answer  was, 
^  Our  biscuits  are  made  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  each 
biscuit  is  the  ration  for  a  day ;  sometimes  twenty  are  deliTered 
to  each  individual,  who  is  given  to  understand  that  he  has  no 
claims  upon  the  commissariat  for  the  number  of  days  corre- 
sponding with  the  number  of  biscuits  he  receires.'  I  observed 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  soldier  to  cany  them.  ^  We  know 
that  veiy  well ;  but  then  he  has  no  claim  upon  the  government 
for  that  period,  and  we  do  not  inquire  how  he  lives  in  the 
interim  V* 

Now  mark  the  consequences  of  this  infernal  system,  as  it 
was  gathered  from  the  same  authorities.  ^^  They  detail^  acts 
oommitted  by  their  soldiers  in  Spain,  so  revolting  to  human 
nature,  that  I  dare  not  commit  them  to  paper ;  the  iwder 
would  be  disgusted  with  the  recital,  and  my  veracity  im- 
peached ;  and  equally  incredulous  should  I  have  been,  had  not 
the  narrators  declared  they  had  witnessed  the  scenes  which 
they  had  described." 

It  is  certain  that  during  the  conduct  of  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, the  espionage  employed  on  both  sides  was  most  exten- 
sive,— and  like  melo-dramatic  farce,  occasionally  diversified 
the  more  serious  business  of  the  piece  enacting.  In  the  hum- 
blest individuals  the  most  efiective  agents  were  sometimes 
found.  A  barber  and  a  priest  enabled  Lord  Wellington  to 
cross  the  Douro ;  and  as  humble  an  individual  might  have 
opened  the  entrance  into  San  Sebastian,  sealed  as  it  was 
against  a  victorious  army  and  means  never  exceeded  by  any 
general  who  had  ever  sat  down  before  a  fortress, — had  fortune 
only  permitted  another  barber  s  agency  to  have  been  carried 
into  effect.  ''  From  my  first  entrance  into  the  hospital,  I  had 
been  attended  by  a  Spanish  barber,  in  whose  house  a  French 
officer  was  billeted.  As  I  could  speak  Spanish  fluently,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  conversation.     He  used  to  communicate 
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to  me  all  he  heard  and  saw  of  what  was  passing  both  inside 
and  outflide  the  fortress.  When  he  learnt  that  I  was  an 
engineer,  he  offered  to  bring  me  a  plan  of  all  the  nnder-gronnd 
drains  and  aqueducts  for  bringing  water  into  the  town. 
Monneur  Joliffe,  our  attendant,  ^though  a  good-natured  man, 
kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  barber ;  and  in  consequence,  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  give  me  any  thing  without  being  detected. 
At  last,  one  morning,  when  preparing  for  the  operation  oi 
shaving  me,  he  succeeded  in  shoving  a  plan  under  the  bed- 
clothes. '  I  anxiously  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining it ;  and,  from  the  knowledge  I  had  previously  ac- 
quired of  the  place,  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  directions 
of  the  drains,  &c.  From  that  moment  my  whole  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  means  of  making  my  escape.  I  knew  that  the 
hospital  was  situated  in  the  principal  street,  the  ends  of  which 
terminated  upon  the  fortifications  bounding  the  harbour  or  the 
sea.  If  once  I  could  gain  the  street,  I  had  only  to  turn  to  the 
right  or  left  to  gun  the  ramparts,  and  to  make  my  escape 
from  the  town  in  the  best  manner  I  could.  One  evening  just 
at  dusk,  when  the  medical  men  took  leave  of  us  for  the  night, 
one  of  them  left  his  cocked  hat  on  my  bed.  As  soon  as  I 
made  the  discov^,  I  put  it  on  my  head,  hurried  down  stairs^ 
and  made  direct  for  the  great  door.  I  found  it  so  completely 
blocked  up  by  the  guard,  that  unless  by  pushing  them  aside, 
it  was  not  possible  to  pass  without  being  discovered  ;  I  there- 
fore retreated  up  stairs  in  despair,  and  threw  the  hat  down  on 
the  bed.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  when  in  rushed  the  doctor, 
inquiring  for  his  lost  ckapeau" 

As  I  have  alluded  to  the  unscrupulous  means  resorted  to  to 
obtain  information,  I  may  apprize  you  here,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  all  who  were  not  aware  of  the  extensive 
espionage  employed  on  both  sides,  how  accurately  Lord  Wel- 
lington and  the  French  marshals  to  whom  he  v.-as  opposed 
were  acquainted  with  the  objects  and  the  capabilities  of  each 
other.  At  Lisbon,  many  persons  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  Regency  were  more  than  suspected  of  holding  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  French ;  and  their  treachery  was  encouraged 
by  the  culpable  misconduct  of  the  Portuguese  government  in 
not  punishing  criminals  whose  treasons  had  been  established 
beyond  a  question.     The  English  newspapers  were  regularly 
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iranfinnitted  from  Paris  bj  Napoleon ;  and  they  teemed  with 
intelligence  mischievouslj  correct,  and  that  too,  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Allied  army ; — ^and  though  a  circumstance  of 
rare  occurrence — if  an  intimation  of  what  he  intended  to 
attempt  escaped  from  Lord  Wellington's  lips  to  the  Spaniards 
with  whom  he  wae  in  communication,  through  the  indiscre- 
tion of  these  indiyiduals  it  was  sure  to  reach  the  enemy.  He 
says,  writing  to  his  brotlier, — "  I  apprized  ■  of  my 

intention  and  plan  for  attacking  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  him 
alone,  the  success  of  which  depends  principally  upon  the  length 
of  time  dcrii^  which  I  can  keep  it  concealed  from  the  enemy. 
Some  Spanish  women  at  Portalegre  were  apprized  of  the  plan 

by  him,  and  it  must  reach  liie  enemy ! ! !     Yet is  one  of 

the  best  of  them." 

Through  the  correspondence  intercepted  by  the  guerillas. 
Lord  Wellington  constantly  obtained  the  most  raluable  in- 
formation. This  was  generally  contained  in  letters  from  the 
French  generals  themselves,  intended  to  direct  the  movements 
of  their  coUeagues.  Although  their  despatches  were  written 
in  cipher,  the  Allied  leader  generally  contrived  to  find  out  the 
\ey  which  unveiled  their  contents ;  and  his  own  secret  espio- 
nage was  even  more  extensive  than  the  enemy's.  ''  He  had 
a  number  of  spies  amongst  the  Spaniards  who  were  living 
within  the  French  lines ;  a  British  officer  in  disguise  constantly 
visited  the  French  armies  in  the  field ;  a  Spanish  state-coun- 
sellor, living  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  first  corps,  gave  intel- 
ligence from  that  side ;  and  a  guitar-player  of  celebrity,  named 
Fuentes,  repeatedly  making  his  way  to  Madrid,  brought  advice 
from  thence.  Mr.  Stuart,  under  cover  of  vessels  licensed  to 
fetch  com  from  France,  kept  chcuM-marees  constantly  plying 
along  the  Biscay  coast,  by  which  he  not  only  acquired  direct 
information,  but  facilitated  the  transmission  of  intelligence  from 
the  laud  spies,  amongst  whom  the  most  remarkable  was  a  cob- 
bler, living  in  a  little  hutch  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Irun. 
This  man,  while  plying  his  trade,  continued  for  years,  without 
being  suspected,  to  count  every  French  soldier  that  passed  in 
or  out  of  Spain  by  that  passage,  and  transmitted  their  numbers 
"by  the  ckcuse^mar^es  to  Lisbon."* 

*  Napier. 
2  K 
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But  to  recum  to  Colonel  Jones's  interesting  recollections  : — 

^'  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
accuracy  of  firing  by  the  troops  in  the  trenches.  The  chief  of 
the  staff,  Monsieur  Songeon,  inquired  what  description  of 
troops  we  had  that  fired  so  welL  He  said,  ^  Some  days  I  can 
look  over  the  parapets  without  tlie  slightest  molestation ;  on 
other  days  it  is  not  possible  to  sbew  my  nose,  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  shot' " 

The  extensive  preparations  for  opening  the  Allied  fire  upon 
the  place  naturally  caused  much  uneasiness  to  the  garrison. 

^^  One  morning,  a  captain  of  artillery^  whom  I  had  never 
before  seen,  came  into  the  ward,  and  commenced  conversing 
about  the  siege,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  me ;  he  ob- 
served that  the  whole  second  parallel  was  one  entire  battery ; 
and  if  there  were  as  many  guns  as  there  were  embrasures,  he 
said,  '  we  shall  be  terribly  mauled.'  My  r^ly  was,  ^  Most 
assuredly  you  will ;  depend  upon  it  there  are  as  many  guns 
as  embrasures  ,  it  is  not  our  fashion  to  make  batteries,  and 
stick  logs  of  wood  into  them  in  the  hopes  of  frightening  an 
enemy.  He  made  a  grimace,  and  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders 
walked  out  of  the  ward.  The  following  morning  the  surgeon 
came,  as  usual,  to  dress  our  wounds ;  this  was  about  half-past 
seven ;  all  was  still,  and  he  joyously  exclaimed,  as  he  entered. 
So  we  have  another  day's  reprieve  !'  In  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  whilst  I  was  under  his  hands,  the  first  salvo 
from  the  breaching  batteries  was  fired  ;  several  shots  rattled 
through  the  hospital,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  in- 
mates ;  the  instrument  dropped  from  the  surgeon's  hands,  and 
he  exclaimed,  Le  jeu  sera  bient6t  jinx  I  and  then  very  com- 
posedly went  on  with  his  work. 

^'  After  the  breaching  batteries  had  opened  their  fire,  I  was 
asked  by  a  French  officer  whether  I  thought  that  the  prisoners 
would  remain  quiet  when  an  assault  of  the  breach  should  take 
place ;  and  he  added,  if  they  were  to  make  any  attempts,  they 
would  all  be  shot  I  replied,  ^  You  may  depend  upon  it  that» 
if  any  opportunity  offers,  they  will  not  be  backward  in  taking 
advantage  of  it ;  do  not  £a.ncy  you  have  a  flock  of  sheep  penned 
within  these  walls ;  and  happen  what  may,  shoot  us  or  not 
vou  will  be  required  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  us  whea 
the  castle  is  taken.' " 
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On  the  moming  oi  the  storm  (tliH  Z  &»t  of  August),  ibe  roll 
of  luas'kKry  aiEUOunceti  that  the  trial  had  begun,-— *2»iid  the 
intennedlate  space  of  time,  until  the  £b*11  of  San  Sebastian  harl 
been  aGceriained,  was  one  of  painful  solicitude  to  the  prisonexH 
in  the  keep. 

^  From  the  commencement  of  the  assault,  until  the  rush  into 
the  castle  upon  the  capture  of  the  town,  not  the  slightest  in- 
formation could  we  obtain  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
breach.  The  period  that  intervened  was  one  of  the  most 
anxious  and  painful  suspense :  at  la£t  the  tale  was  told,  and 
who  can  describe  the  spectacle  the  interior  of  the  hospital  pre- 
aented.  In  an  instant  the  ward  was  crowded  with  the 
wounded  and  maimed;  the  amputation-table  again  brought 
into  play ;  and  until  nearly  daylight  the  following  moming, 
the  surgeons  were  unceasingly  at  work.  To  have  such  a  scene 
passing  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  was  sufficiently  painful ;  added 
to  this,  the  agonizing  elirieks  and  groans,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  grenadiers  and  sappers,  who  had  been  blown  up  by  the 
explosion  of  the  breach--4h^r  uniforms  nearly  burnt  off,  and 
their  skins  blackened  and  scorched  by  gunpowder — ^was  truly 
i^palling,  the  recollection  of  which  can  never  be  effaced  from 
the  memories  of  tiiiose  whose  ill  fate  compelled  them  to  witness 
it.  The  appearance  of  these  men  resembled  any  thing  but 
imnian  beings :  death  soon  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings,  and 
irelieyed  us  from  these  most  distressing  sights.  Of  all  wounds, 
wliether  of  fractured  limbs  or  otherwise,  those  occasioned  by 
biums  from  gunpowder  appeared  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
moet  excruciating  pain  and  constant  suffering." 

Nor  did  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  end  with  their  re- 
moval from  the  breach — ^for  one  sad  visitation  of  war  followed 
£u9t  upon  the  other. 

^  After  the  capture  of  the  town,  a  heavy  bombardment  of 
the  castle  took  place,  by  salvos  of  shells  from  upwards  of  sixty 
pieces  of  artillery :  the  short  interval  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  report  of  the  discharge  of  the  guns  and  mortars, 
and  the  noise  of  the  descent  of  the  shells,  was  that  of  a  few 
seconds  only.  The  effect  of  these  salvos  by  day,  terrific  and 
destructive  as  they  proved,  was  little  heeded  in  comparison 
with  the  nightly  discharges.  Those  of  the  wounded  and  mu- 
tilated who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  found  temporary 
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rdief  from  ibeiir  j^.flTrr  r.^?  v..jr  i»'eep,  were  a^Ti-kcned  tc  all  the 
horrors  aud  wisM7  ol  rlieir  siluatton  \y  iho  ciash  of  •ieti  or  a 
«lozea  shells  &I])d.<l,'  upon  and  around  the  building,  at.>l  ivbose 
fuzes  threw  a  lurid  light  into  the  interior  of  the  ward  r  the 
silence  within,  unbroken  save  by  the  hissing  of  the  b«xraing 
composition ;  the  agoniidng  feelings  of  the  wounded  during 
these  few  moments  of  suspense  are  not  to  be  described.  No 
one  could  feel  assured  of  escaping  the  destruction  which  was  a 
certain  attendant  upon  the  explosion,  to  be  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  cries  and  groans  of  those  who  were  again 
wounded. 

''  Many  an  unfortunate  soldier  was  brought  to  the  amputa* 
tion-table  to  undergo  a  second  operation ;  and  in  the  discharge 
of  this  painful  duty  the  medical  men  were  engaged  nearly  the 
entire  night  As  to  rest,  none  could  be  obtained  or  expected 
with  such  scenes  passing  around  a  person's  bed.  The  legs  and 
arms,  as  soon  as  amputated,  were  carried  out,  and  thrown 
away  on  the  rocks.  It  was  a  novel,  and  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  sight,  but  one  which  I  was  daily  compelled  to 
witness." 

The  tremendous  effects  produced  by  the  British  projectiles 
are  vividly  described,  and  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  the 
shrapnel  or  common  shell  was  most  destructive. 

''  The  effects  of  the  vertical  fire  in  the  interior  of  the  castle 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town  were  so  destractiYe 
and  annoying,  that,  had  it  been  continued  six  hours  longer,  the  r 
garrison,  I  lubve  no  doubt,  would  have  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. The  officers  were  loud  in  their  complaints  at  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  governor,  as  they  said,  in  uselessly  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  the  soldiers.  They  had  lost  all  hope,  or  nearly  so, 
that  Soult  could  make  any  successful  attempt  for  their  relief. 
During  this  period  eveiybody  sought  shelter  where  best  he 
could  among  the  rocks ;  still  no  nook  or  comer  appeared  to  be 
a  protection  from  the  shrapnel-shells.  A  Serjeant  of  the 
Royals,  standing  at  the  foot  of  my  bedstead,  was  killed  by  a 
ball  from  a  shrapnel-shell,  and  fell  dead  upon  me.  An  Italian 
soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  wounded 
prisoners,  whilst  endeavouring,  close  to  the  hospital  door,  to 
prepare  some  bouillon  for  our  dinner,  was,  with  his  marmite^ 
blown  into  the  air :  and  so  ended,  for  the  day,  all  hopes  of  ob- 
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taining  a  little  nourishment.    Life  and  hcstie  Lad  disappeared ; 
scarcely  an  individual  was  to  be  seen  moving  thbout." 

*         *         *         *         «         «        *        *• 

^^  The  shriek  of  the  bullets  from  the  shrapnel-shell  is  very 
different  from  the  whistle  of  a  musket-ball ;  and  oft  repeated 
"was  the  exclamation,  Ah!  ces  sacres  botUeti  creux ! 

^'  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  bullets  dift^ 
charged  from  a  shrapnel-sheU  assume  the  form  of  a. polygonal 
prism.  A  French  officer  shewed  me  one  that  had  just  been 
extracted  from  a  wounded  man ;  he  anxiously  inquired  whether 
they  were  of  that  form  when  put  into  the  shell.  I  afterwards 
observed  the  same  in  many  others,  which,  at  my  request, 
'were  handed  to  me  by  the  operating  surgeons. 

*'  The  excellence  of  the  British  artillery  is  well  known. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  precision  with  which  the  shells 
were  thrown,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  fuzes  were  cut. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
their  fire,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  French,  that  can 
speak  of  its  superiority.  During  the  siege,  we  little  heeded 
the  lazy  French  shells  thrown  into  the  batteries  or  trenches. 
From  the  length  of  the  fuzes,  sufficient  time  was  almost  al- 
ways allowed,  before  bursting,  to  put  ourselves  under  cover ; 
and,  when  they  did  burst,  the  splinters  flew  lazily  around.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  sound  of  an  English  shell  was  heard 
in  the  castle,  or  when  the  man  statiqned  in  the  donjon  cried, 
Garde  la  hombe^  everybody  was  on  the  alert.  The  velocity 
of  its  flight  far  exceeded  that  of  the  French.  Touching  the 
ground  and  bursting  were  almost  simultaneous  ;  and  then 
the  havoc  and  destruction  caused  by  the  splinters  were  tre- 
mendous. 

"  None  but  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
shrapnel-shells  can  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of  possess- 
ing such  a  terrific  and  destructive  missile.  .  It  appeared  to  be 
of  little  avail  where  a  man  placed  himself  for  protection.  No 
place  was  secure  from  them ;  and  many  a  soldier  was  wounded 
without  having  been  aware  that  any  shell  had  exploded  in  his 
neighbourhood." 

With  an  episode  in  which  the  £aiir  sex  are  introduced,  and 
where  French  gallantry  does  not  appear  advantageously,  I 
shall  close  my  observations  on  the  sieges — 
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"  There  Kore/'  c^y  Colonel  Jones,  "  three  French  ladies  m 
the  garrison—jtke  widow  and  two  daughters  of  a  Fietch 
commissaiy-general  who  had  died  in  Spain ;  they  were  on  their 
way  to  France  when  the  investment  took  place.  These  ladies 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  hospital,  and  were  allowed  a  small 
place  at  one  end  of  the  wooden  bedstead ;  where  they  remained 
for  several  days  and  nights ;  the  only  water  they  could  obtain 
to  wash  since  the  island  of  Santa  Clare  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  besiegers,  was  the  same  that  we  had,  sea- 
water,  which  the  attendants  contrived  to  procure  by  descend- 
ing the  rocks  at  the  back  of  the  castle.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  obtained  from  the  tank  during  the  night 
was  reserved  for  cookery  or  drinking,  which  was  greatly 
needed  by  the  troops  during  the  fatigue  and  heat  to  which 
they  were  exposed  at  this  very  hot  season  of  the  year.  As 
the  number  of  the  wounded  increased,  so  the  accommodation  in 
the  hospital  became  more  restricted.  Some  of  the  officers  who 
were  lying  upon  the  floor  were  loud  in  their  complaints,  that 
Madame  and  her  daughters  were  occupying  the  space  which 
properly  belonged  to  them;  they  succeeded  in  getting  tho 
ladies  turned  out  to  find  shelter  from  shot  and  shell  where  they 
best  could !  The  day  the  castle  capitulated,  I  went  in  search 
of  my  fair  companions,  and  found  them  nearly  smoke-dried, 
under  a  small  projecting  rock.  One  of  the  young  ladies  wat 
extremely  pretty,  and  shortly  after  the  siege  was  married  to 
the  English  commissary  appointed  to  attend  on  the  garrison 
until  they  embarked  for  England.  The  change  from  the  hos- 
pital to  the  naked  rock,  however,  relieved  them  from  witness- 
ing many  a  painful  scene,  as  the  amputating-table  was  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bedstead,  in  that  part  of  the  room  allotted 
to  their  use." 
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^ARRATIYS    OF    NAPOLBONS   ADVENT DBBS,   FjHuM   :<1IB   ESCAFB 
FROM   SLBA   UNTIL   HIS  ARRIVAL  AT   THE   TUILLERIBflL 

(Abridged  from  the  Moniteur  of  the  26th  of  March,  1815.) 

On  the  26tli  of  February,  at  five  in  the  evening,  he  embarked 
on  board  a  brig,  carrying  26  guns,  with  400  men  of  his 
^nard.  Three  other  vefisels  which  happened  to  be  in  the  port, 
and  which  were  seized,  received  200  infantry,  100  Polish  light 
horse,  and  llie  battalion  of  flankers  of  200  men.  The  wmd 
snus  sonth,  and  appeared  favonrable ;  Captain  Chanbard  was 
in  hopes  that  before  break  of  day  the  isle  of  Capraia  would 
be  donWed,  and  that  he  should  be  out  of  the  track  of  the 
French  and  English  cruisers  who  watched  the  coast.  This 
hope  was  disappointed.  He  had  scarcely  doubled  Cape  St. 
Andre,  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  when  the  wind  fell,  and  the  sea 
became  calm ;  at  break  of  day  he  had  only  made  six  leagues, 
and  was  still  between  the  isle  of  Capraia  and  the  isle  of  Elba^ 
in  sight  of  the  cruisers. — ^The  peril  appeared  imminent ;  seve- 
ral of  the  mariners  were  for  returning  to  Porto  Ferrajo.  The 
£mperor  ordered  the  voyage  to  be  continued,  having  for  a 
resource,  in  the  last  resort,  to  seize  the  French  cruisers.  They 
consisted  of  two  frigates  and  a  brig,  but  all  that  was  known 
of  the  attachment  of  the  crews  to  the  national  glory  would 
Bot  admit  of  a  doubt  that  they  would  have  hoisted  the  tri- 
isoloured  flag  and  ranged  themselves  on  our  side.  Towards 
noon  the  wind  freshened  a  little.  At  fonr  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  off  the  heights  of  Leghorn;  a  frigate  appeared  five 
leagues  to  windward,  another  was  on  the  coast  of  Corsica, 
and  farther  off  a  vessel  of  war  was  coming  right  before  the 
wind,  in  the  track  of  the  brig.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
iiie  brig,  which  had  on  board  the  Emperor,  met  with  a  brig 
which  was  recognised  to  be  Le  Z6phir,  commanded  by  Captain 
Andrieux,  an  officer  distinguished  as  much  by  his  talents  as  by 
ys  true  patriotism.  It  was  proposed  to  speak  the  brig,  and 
cause  it  to  hoist  the  tri-coloured  flag.  The  Emperor,  however, 
gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  to  take  off  their  caps, 
■and  conceal  themselves  on  the  deck,  preferring  to  pass  the  brig 
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wKhoat  being  reeogniaed,  and  Mserring  to  himself  the 
•nre  of  causing  the  flag  to  be  changed,  if  obliged  to  | 
leconne  to  it     The  two  brigs  passed  side  by  side. 
LieuteitM'i  de  "^^iiisseaa  Taillade,  an  officer  of  the 
nutrine,  <VN»  well  acquainted  with  Captain  Andrieuxyl 
from  this  circnmstance  was  disposed  to  speak  him.      He  i 
Captain  Andrieux  if  he  had  any  commissions  for  G 
some  pleasantries  were  exchanged,  and  the  two  brigs 
oontrary  ways,  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  each  other,  witi 
Captain  Andrieux  having  the  least  knowledge  of  who^ 
on  board  this  frail  vessel. 

During  the  night  between  the  27th  and  28th,  the  wind  { 
tinned  fresh.     At  break  of  daj  we  observed  a  74-gan 
which  seemed  to  be  making  for  Saint  Florent  or 
We  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  this  vessel  took  no  notio 
the  brig. 

The  28th,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  we  discovered  the  coasl 
of  Noli ;  at  noon,  Antibes ;  at  three  on  the  Ist  of  March  we 
entered  the  Gnlf  of  Juan.  The  Emperor  ordered  that  a 
captain  of  the  guard,  witli  twenty-five  men,  should  disembark 
before  the  troops  in  tho  brig.»  to  secure  the  battery  on  the 
coast,  if  any  one  was  there.  This  captain  took  into  his  head 
the  idea  of  causing  to  be  changed  the  cockade  of  the  battalion 
which  was  at  Antibes.  He  imprudently  threw  himself  into 
the  place ;  the  officer  who  commanded  for  the  king  caused 
the  drawbridges  to  be  drawn  up,  and  shut  the  gates;  his 
troops  took  arms,  but  they  respected  these  old  soldiers,  and 
the  cockade  which  they  cherished.  The  operation,  however,, 
of  the  captain  failed,  and  his  men  remained  prisoners  at 
Antibes.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  disembarkation  in  the 
Gulf  of  Juan  was  efiected.  We  established  a  bivouac  on  the 
seashore  until  the  moon  rose. 

At  eleven  at  night  the  Emperor  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  handful  of  brave  men,  to  whose  fate  was  attached  such 
high  destinies.  He  proceeded  to  Cannes,  from  thence  Uy 
Grasse,  and  by  Saint  Yallier ;  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
the  2nd  at  the  village  of  Cerenon,  having  advanced  twenty 
leagues  in  the  course  of  the  first  day.  The  people  of  Cannes 
received  the  Emperor  with  sentiments  which  were  the  first 
presage  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
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The  did  the  Emperor  slept  at  Bareroe ;  the  4th  he  dined 
&i  jyiguG.     From  Castelkne  to  Digue,  and  throughout  the 
depn.rtinent  of  the  Lower  Alps,  the  peasants,  informed  of  the 
march  of  the  Emperor,  assembled  from  all  sides  on  the  route, 
and  manifested  their  sentiments  with  an  energy  that  left  no^ 
longer  any  doubt.     The  5th,  General  Cambronne,  with  an 
advanced  guard  of  forty  grenadiers,  seized  the  bridge  and  the 
fortress  of  Sisteron.     The  same  day,  the  Emperor  slept  at 
Gap;  with  ten  men  on  horseback  and  forty  grenadiers.     The 
enthusiasm  which  the  presence   of    the  Emperor    inspired 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Alps,  the  hatred  which 
they  evinced  to  the  noblesse,  sufficiently  proved  what  was  the 
general  wish  of  the  province  of  Dauphine. — At  two  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th  the  Emperor  set  out  from  Gap,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  population  of   the  town.      At  Saint 
Bonnet  the  inhabitants,  seeing  the  small  number  of  his  troop, 
had  fears,  and  proposed  to  the  Emperor  to  sound  the  tocsin 
to  assemble  the  villages,  and  accompany  him  en  masse  :-— 
^^  No,"  said  the  Emperor,  ^'  your  sentiments  convince  me  that 
I  am  not  deceived.     They  are  to  me  a  sure  guarantee  of  the 
sentiments  of  my  soldiers.     Those  whom  I  shall  meet  will- 
range  themselves  on  my  side ;  the  more  there  is  of  them  the 
more  my  success  will  be  secured.     Remain,  therefore,  tranquil 
at  home." — At  Gap  were  printed  several  thousand  proclama- 
tions, addressed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  army  and  to  the  people, 
and  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Guards  to  their  comrades.    These 
proclamations  were  spread  with    the  rapidity  of   lightning 
throughout  Dauphine. 

The  same  day  the  Emperor  came  to  sleep  at  Gorp.  The 
forty  men  of  the  advanced  guard  of  General  Cambronne  went 
to  sleep  at  Mure.  They  fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard  of  at 
division  of  6,000  men,  troops  of  the  line,  who  had  come  from 
Grenoble  to  arrest  their  march.  General  Cambronne  wished 
to  speak  with  the  advanced  posts.  He  was  answered  that 
they  were  prohibited  from  communicating  with  him.  This 
advanced  giiard,  however,  of  the  division  of  Grenoble,  fell' 
back  three  leagues,  and  took  a  position  between  the  lakes  at* 

the  village  of . 

The  Emperor,  being  informed  of  this  circumstance,  went 
to  the  place,  and  found  there  a  battalion  of  the  5th  of  the 
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line;  a  eompany  of  etippers^  a  oeznpaxiv  of  naaefti;  ^q  oil 
£rom  sevBn  to  eii^hi  hxm^d  men.  He  sest  an  officer  o£ 
ordnanoe,  the  ehe£  d^esoadron  2to!2l,  io  make  known  to  tbeei^ 
troops  the  intelligenoe  of  his  amTal ;  but  tiiat  offioer  could  nafc 
obtain  a  heazing,  the  prohibition  being  still  niged  against 
having  any  ocnmiixnieation.  The  Emperor  alighted  and  went 
to  the  right  of  the  battalion,  followed  by  the  gnaid  with  their 
arms  reversed.  He  made  himself  known,  and  said  that  the^ 
first  soldier  who  wished  to  kill  his  Empercn*  might  do  it ;  aa 
nnaoimoos  cry  of  Ft«e  VEmpermtr  wae  their  answer.  Thi« 
brave  raiment  had  been  nnder  the  orders  of  the  Emperoir 
fifom  his  first  campaign  in  Italy.  The  guard  and  the  soldiem 
embmced.  The  soldiers  of  the  5th  immei^tely  tore  off  thmr 
eoekade,  and  requested  with  enthnsiam  and  tears  in  th^  ey% 
the  tri-ooloured  cockade.  When  they  were  arranged  in  order 
of  battle,  the  Emperor  said  to  them— «^^  I  come  with  a  handful 
of  brave  men,  because  I  reckon  on  the  people  and  on  you — 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  is  iUegitinwte,  because  irhas  not 
been  raised  by  the  nation ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  national  wiU, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  our  country,  and 
exists  only  for  the  interest  of  a  few  families.  Ask  your 
fathers,  adc  aU  the  inhabitants  who  arrive  here  from  the 
environs,  and  you  will  learn  from  their  own  mouths  the  true 
situation  of  a&irs ;  they  are  menaced  with  the  return  of 
tithes,  of  privileges,  of  feudal  rights,  and  of  all  the  abuses 
from  whidk  your  successes  had  delivered  them.  Is  it  not 
true,  peasants?" — ^' Yes,  Sire,"  answered  all  of  them  with 
an  unanimous  cry,  ^'  they  wish  to  chain  us  to  the  soil — yon 
come  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  save  us  !" 

The  brave  soldiers  of  the  battalion  of  the  5th  demanded  io 
march  the  foremost  in  the  division  that  covered  Grenoble. 
They  commenced  their  march  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
inhabitants,  which  augmented  every  moment.  Vizille  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  its  enthusiasm.  ^  It  was  here  that  the 
Revolution  was  bom,"  said  these  brave  pe<^le.  "  It  was  we 
who  were  the  first  that  ventured  to  claim  the  privileges  of 
men ;  it  is  again  here  that  French  liberty  is  resuscitated,  and 
that  France  recovers  her  honour  and  her  independence." 

Fatigued  as  the  Emperor  was,  he  wished  to  enter  Grenoble 
the  same  evening.     Between  Yirille  and  Grenoble,  the  young 
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adjutant-major  of  tbe  Tth  of  tbe  line,  came  to  annonnoe  tbat 
Colonel  Labedoyere,  deeply  disgusted  with  the  dishonour 
which  covered  France,  and  actuated  by  the  noblest  sentiments, 
had  detached  himself  from  the  division  of  Grenoble,  and  had 
eome  with  the  regiment,  by  a  forced  march,  to  meet  the 
Emperor.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  this  brave  regiment 
doubled  the  force  of  the  imperial  troops.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
&e  evening  the  Emperor  made  his  entry  into  the  Faubourg 
de 

The  troops  had  re-entered  Grenoble,  and  the  gates  of  the 
eity  were  shut  The  ramparts  which  defended  the  dtv  were 
covered  by  the  3rd  regiment  of  engineers ;  oonsLsting  of  2,000 
sappers,  aU  old  soldiers  covered  with  honourable  wounds; 
by  the  4th  of  artillery  of  the  line,  the  same  regiment  in 
which,  twenty-five  years  before^  tbe  Emperor  had  been  a 
oaptain ;  by  the  two  other  battalions  <^  the  5th  of  the  line, 
by  the  11th  of  the  line,  and  tbe  fiuthfu)  hussars  oi  the  4th. — 
The  national  guard  and  the  whole  population  of  Grenoble  were 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  garrison,  and  made  all  the  air  ring 
with  shouts  of  Vive  TEmpereur.  They  opened  the  gates, 
and  at  ten  at  night  the  Emperor  entered  Grenoble,  in  the 
midst  of  an  army  and  a  people  animated  by  tbe  most  lively 
enthusiasm. 

The  next  day  the  Emperor  was  addressed  by  the  muni- 
«ipalky  and  aU  the  departmental  authorities.  The  military 
chiefs  and  the  magistrates  were  unanimous  in  their  sentiments. 
AU  said  that  princes  imposed  by  a  foreign  force  were  not 
legitimate  princes,  and  that  thev  were  not  bound  by  any 
engagement  to  princes  for  whom  the  nation  had  no  wish.  At 
two  tbe  Emperor  reviewed  the  troops,  in  the  midst  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  department,  shouting  A  has  les 
Bourbons  !  A  has  les  ennemis  du  peuple  I  Vive  I'Em^ 
pereur,  et  un  gouvemement  de  notre  choix.  The  garrison  of 
Grenoble  immediately  afterwards  put  itself  in  a  forced  march 
to  advance  upon  Lyons.  It  is  a  remark  that  has  not  escaped 
observers,  that  every  one  of  these  6,000  men  were  provided 
with  a  national  cockade,  and  each  with  an  old  and  used 
cockade,  for,  in  discontinuing  their  tri-coloured  cockade,  they 
had  hidden  it  at  the  bottom  of  their  knapsacks ;.  not  one  was 
purchased,  at  least  in  Grenoble.     It  is  the  same,  said  they  in 
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passing  before  the  Emperor,  it  ia  the  same  that  we  wore  at 
Austerlitz.     This,  said  the  others,  we  had  at  Marengo. 

The  9th  the  Emperor  slept  at  Bourgoin.  The  crowd,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  it^  if  possible  increased*  '^We  have 
expected  you  a  long  time,"  said  these  braye  people  to  the 
Emperor ;  you  haye  at  length  arriyed  to  deliyer  France  fronoi 
the  insolence  of  the  noblesse,  the  pretensions  of  the  priests, 
and  the  shame  of  a  foreign  yoke."  From  Grenoble  to  Lyons 
the  march  of  the  Emperor  was  nothing  but  a  triumph.  The 
Emperor,  fiitigued,  was  in  his  carriage,  going  at  a  elow  pace, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  peasants,  singing  songs  which 
expressed  to  all  the  noblesse  the  sentiments  of  the  brave 
Dauphinois.  ^^Ah,"  said  the  Emperor,  ^^I  find  here  the 
sentiments  which  for  twenty  years  induced  me  to  greet  France 
with  the  name  of  the  Grand  Nation ;  yes,  you  are  still  the 
Grand  Nation,  and  you  shall  always  be  so." 

The  Count  d'Artois,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  seyeral 
marshals,  had  arriyed  at  Lyons.  Money  had  been  distributed 
to  the  troops,  and  promises  to  the  oi&cers.  They  wished  to 
break  down  the  bridge  de  la  Guillotiere  and  the  bridge 
Moraud.  The  Emperor  smiled  at  these  ridiculous  prepara- 
tions. He  could  haye  no  doubt  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Lyonnois,  still  less  of  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers.  He 
gaye  orders,  howeyer,  to  Creneral  Bertrand  to  assemble  the 
boats  at  Misbel,  with  the  intention  of  passing  in  the  night, 
and  intercepting  the  roads  of  Moulins  and  of  Macon  to  the 
prince  who  wished  to  preyent  him  from  passing  the  Rhone. 
At  four  a  reconnaissance  of  the  4th  hussars  arriyed  at  la  Guil- 
lotiere, and  were  receiyed  with  shouts  of  Vive  rEmpereur  f 
by  the  immense  population  of  a  faubourg  which  is  still 
distinguished  by  its  attachment  to  the  country.  The  passage 
of  Misbel  was  countermanded,  and  the  Emperor  adyanced  at 
a  gallop  upon  Lyons,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  were  to 
haye  defended  it  against  him.  The  Count  d'Artois  had  done 
eyery  thing  to  secure  the  troops.  He  was  ignorant  that 
nothing  is  possible  in  France  to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power, 
and  one  who  is  not  on  the  side  of  national  honour  and  the 
cause  of  the  people.  Passing  in  front  of  the  Idth  regiment 
of  dragoons,  he  said  to  a  braye  soldier  covered  with  scars, 
and  decorated  with  three  cheyrons,  ^^Let  us  march,  comrade; 
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slioiit,  therefore,  Vite  le  Box  / "  "  No,  monsieur/'  replied 
this  brave  dragoon,  ^^  no  soldier  will  fight  against  his  father. 
I  can  only  answer  you  by  crying  Vive  VEmpereur!"  The 
Count  d'Artois  mounted  his  carriage  and  quitted  Lyons, 
escorted  by  a  single  gendarme.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  die 
Emperor  traversed  the  Guillotiere  almost  alone,  but  surrounded 
by  an  immense  population. 

The  following  <ky,  the  11th,  he  reviewed  the  whole  division 
of  Lyons,  and  the  brave  General  Brayer,  at  their  head,  put 
them  in  march  to  advance  upon  the  capital.  The  sentiments 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city  and  the  peasants  ot 
the  vicinity,  during  the  space  of  two  hours,  evinced  towards 
4he  Emperor,  so  touched  him,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
4o  express  his  feelings  otherwise  than  by  saying,  ''  People  of 
Lyons,  I  love  you."  This  was  the  second  time  that  the 
acclamations  of  this  city  had  been  the  presage  of  new  destinies 
reserved  for  France. 

On  the  13th,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Emperor  arrived 
at  Yillefranche,  a  little  town  of  4,000  souls,  which  included 
at  that  moment  more  than  60,000.  He  stopped  at  the  hdtel 
de  mile.  A  great  number  of  wounded  soldiers  were  presented 
to  him.  He  entered  Macon  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
always  surrounded  by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 
He  expressed  his  astonishment  to  the  natives  of  Macon  at  the 
slight  efibrts  they  made  in  the  last  war  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  enemy,  and  support  the  honour  of  Burgundy.-— 
"  Sire,  why  did  you  appoint  a  bad  mayor  ?" 

At  Toumies  the  Emperor  had  only  praises  to  bestow  upon 
the  inhabitants,  for  their  excellent  behaviour  and  patriotism, 
which  under  the  same  circumstances  have  distinguished 
Toumies,  Chalons,  and  St.  Jean-de-Lone.  At  Chalons, 
which  during  forty  days  resisted  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
defended  the  passage  of  the  Saone,  the  Emperor  took  notice  of 
all  the  instances  of  valour ;  and  not  being  able  to  visit  St.  Jean- 
de-Lone,  he  sent  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  the 
worthy  mayor  of  that  city.  On  that  occasion  the  Emperor 
exclaimed,  ''  It  is  for  you,  brave  people,  that  I  have  instituted 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  not  for  emigrants  pensioned  by 
our  enemies." 

The  Emperor  received  at  Chalons  the  deputation  of  the 
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town  of  Dijon,  who  came  to  driye  from  among  them  the 
prefect  and  the  wicked  mayor,  who,  during  the  last  campaign, 
had  dishonoured  Dijon  and  its  inhabitants.  The  Emper(»r 
remoired  this  mayor  and  appointed  another,  confiding  the 
command  of  the  division  to  the  brave  General  Devaux. 

On  the  15th  the  Emperor  slept  at  Antnn,  and  from  Autun 
he  went  to  Avallon,  and  slept  there  on  the  night  of  the  16th. 
He  found  upon  this  road  the  same  sentiments  as  among  the 
mountains  of  Dauphiny.  He  re-established  in  their  office  all 
the  functionaries  who  had  been  deprived  for  having  united  to 
defend  their  country  against  foreigners.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chiffey  had  been  peculiarly  the  object  of  persecntion  by  && 
upstart  sub-prefect  at  Semur,  for  having  taken  up  arm» 
against  the  enemies  of  our  country.  The  Emperor  gave 
orders  to  a  brigadier  of  gendarmerie  to  arrest  this  sub-preliM^ 
and  to  conduct  him  to  the  prison  of  Avallon. 

On  the  17th,  the  Emperor  breakfasted  at  Yermanton,  and 
went  to  Auxerre,  where  the  prefect  remained  faithful  to  his 
post.  The  noble  14th  had  trampled  under  foot  the  white 
cockade.  The  Emperor  likewise  heard  that  the  6ih  regiment 
of  lancers  had  likewise  mounted  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  and 
was  gone  to  Montereau  to  protect  that  point  against  a 
detachment  of  the  body-guard  who  wished  to  pass  it.  The 
young  men  of  this  body-guard,  unaccustomed  to  the  effects  of 
lancers,  took  flight  on  the  first  appearance  of  this  corps,  which 
made  two  prisoners.  At  Auxerre,  Count  Bertrand,  major- 
general,  gave  orders  to  collect  all  the  boats  to  embark  the 
army,  which  was  already  four  divisions  strong,  and  to  convey 
them  the  same  night  to  Fossard,  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  arrive  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Fontainbleau, 
Before  he  left  Auxerre  the  Emperor  was  rejoined  by  the 
Prince  of  Moskwa.  This  marshal  had  mounted  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade  among  all  the  troops  under  his  command. 

The  Emperor  reached  Fontainbleau  on  the  20th,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  seven  o'clock  he  learned  that  the 
Bourbons  had  left  Paris,  and  that  the  capital  was  free.  He 
immediately  set  off  thither,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  he 
entered  the  Tailleries,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  leafit 
expected. 
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POYS  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  Aim 
COHFOSITION  OF  THE  PRENCH,  BRITISH,  AND  SPANISH 
ARMIES. 

War,  coBsideied  as  a  technioal  seience,  Las  made  constant 
but  e^w  advaaces,  from  the  fint  empioyment  of  gunpowder 
to  the  reyival  of  the  eqoal  step  in  marching,  and  to  the 
improved  system  of  firing  of  the  Prussian  armies.  It  will 
nowi,  probably,  remain  stationary  till  some  capital  discovery 
s^all  produce  a  revolution  in  ike  arts.  In  fact,  tw^raty-four 
years  of  battles  fought  by  the  French  with  nearly  the  whole 
world,  have  not  suggested  any  alteration  in  the  principal 
weapon  of  the  moderns,  —  the  musket  provided  with  the 
bayonet;  and  the  science  of  tactics  has  not  materiatty 
advanced  beyond  the  combinations  devised  by  the  great 
J'rederick* 

The  Imperial  army  of  France  was  more  scientifically  reg«« 
lated,  more  plentifidly  supplied  with  money,  clothing,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  than  the  armies  of  the  B^ublic  had  ever 
been. 

After  the  Bevolution  the  general  officers  of  the  French 
army  exchanged  the  vague  denomination  of  lieutenant-gene*- 
ral,  and  mar^chal  de  camp,  for  those  of  general  of  division 
and  general  of  brigade,  as  more  precise  and  significant. 
Bodies  of  infantiy,  consisting  of  three  battalions,  were  then 
called  demi-brigades ;  but  Napoleon  afterwards  restored  the 
name  of  regiment,  and  gave  the  rank  of  colonel  to  its  chief. 
A  regiment  usually  consisted  (^  three  battalions  (though  in 
the  Peninsular  war  they  were  formed  into  five  battalions  of 
&x  companies  each),  and  possessed  but  one  eagle,  which 
usually  accompanied  the  first  hattalion.  The  battalion  of 
in£Euitry  consisted  of  nine  companies,  including  one  of  grena- 
diers. Napoleon  subsequently  added  a  picked  company 
called  volH^eurs^  composed  of  men  of  small  stature,  but  intel- 
ligent and  active. 

These  voltufeun  constituted   the    light    infantry  of  tlid 
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French  armies,  and  habituallj  performed  the  service  of 
tirailleurs.  An  action  always  commenced  with  swarms  of 
tirailleurs  on  foot  and  on  horseback :  this  species  of  fighting 
favoured  the  development  of  individual  Acuities,  and  was 
eminentlj  suited  to  the  restless  spirit  and  courage  in  attack 
peculiar  to  the  French.  This  mode  of  combat  was  an  inno- 
vation upon  the  old  system  of  tactics,  and  foreigners  ascribed 
the  first  successes  of  the  French  armies  to  the  prodigal  use  of 
light  troops.  The  tirailleurs  harassed  the  enemy,  escaped 
from  his  masses  by  their  velocity,  and  from  his  artillery  by 
their  dispersion.  No  army  has  its  flanks  wholly  impregna- 
ble ;  there  will  always  be  found  gaps  that  favour  the  assailant 
<— into  these  the  tirailleurs  rushed  by  inspiration;  a  weak 
point  once  discovered,  all  vied  in  their  efforts  against  it. 
The  flying  artillery — ^another  innovation  upon  the  old  school, 
dashed  up  at  a  gallop,  and  discharged  their  pieces  in  the  very- 
teeth  of  die  enemy.  The  main  army  moved  in  the  directioa 
thus  pointed  out  to  it ;  the  infantry  in  columns ;  the  cavaby 
interposed  by  regiments  or  in  squadrons,  ready  for  every 
emergency  that  the  battle  might  present.  To  withstand  the 
43hock  of  French  troops  thus  brought  into  action,  the  German 
armies,  apathetic  in  the  cause  for  which  they  were  contend- 
ing, and  commanded  by  sexagenarian  generals,  were  mani- 
festly inefficient.  It  satisfied  their  ideas  of  the  art  of  war  if 
the  flanks  were  turned  or  merely  passed;  their  cumbrous 
masses,  drawn  up  laboriously  in  right  lines,  then  quickly 
broke.  The  French  foot-soldiers  of  five  feet  high  brought  in 
the  giants  of  Germany  and  Croatia  as  prisoners  by  hundreds ; 
the  horse-chasseurs  made  themselves  masters  of  the  enemies' 
guns  and  their  ill-appointed  trains ;  and  the  fugitives  owed 
their  safety  to  the  firmness  of  their  heavy  cavalry,  which  was 
at  first  superior  to  the  French.  The  reguktions  for  the 
infantry  manoeuvres  were  constantly  varied  in  their  practical 
application  by  the  most  intelligent  commanders,  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  modem  warfare.  In  this  manner  was  adopted 
the  practice  of  feusing  and  fighting  with  the  third  rank  as  well 
-as  the  first ;  movements  were  also  frequently  made  upon  two 
ranks  to  shew  that  the  third  is  only  a  reserve  intended  to 
support  the  other  two ;  the  square,  which  the  Arabs  had 
^taught  the  French  to  adopt  in  f^ypt,  became  a  fundamental 
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formation  for  infantry.  The  successiTe  firing  by  lanks  was 
found  the  most  suitable  to  employ  against  oayalry,  from  its 
not  having  the  defenceless  interyals  of  the  battalion  fire,  and 
also  from  its  not  interfering  so  much  with  the  use  of  the 
bayonet. 

Oayalry  cannot  be  organized  upon  the  same  plan  of  uni- 
formity as  infantry ;  it  requires  different  arms,  equipments, 
and  horses,  according  to  the  peculiar  purposes  for  which  they 
are  required.  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  render  the  varied 
character  of  the  cavalry  more  distinct.  The  heavy  cavalry 
(cuirassiers)  was  reduced  to  the  number  indispensable  for  its 
employment  in  pitched  battles.  The  dragoons,  an  amphibious 
creation  of  an  age  when  fire-arms  were  not  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, were  nearly  disorganized  preparatory  to  the  intended 
expedition  to  England :  part  of  them  were  dismounted ;  this 
change  furnished,  instead  of  good  cavalry,  a  small  increase 
of  indiiSerent  and  expensive  infantry.  When  afterwards 
remounted,  they  supplied  almost  exclusively  the  whole  service 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  Peninsular  war.  During  the  latter 
years  of  the  Imperial  Government,  several  regiments  of  dra- 
goons were  converted  into  lancers.  Montecuculli  calls  the 
lance,  ^^  la  reine  des  armes  blanches :"  this  weapon,  from  its 
reaching  farther  than  any  other,  is  indeed  the  most  formidable 
employed  by  cavalry. 

The  horse-chasseurs  and  the  hussars,  who  difier  only  in 
certain  modifications  of  their  uniform,  were  the  easiest  to 
mount)  recruit,  and  train,  and  were  found  to  be  of  the  most 
service  in  war ;  Napoleon,  accordingly,  increased  their  num- 
ber. The  cavalry  of  the  line  consisted,  in  1807,  of  two  regi- 
ments of  carabineers,  twelve  of  cuirassiers,  thirty  of  dragoons, 
twenty-four  of  chasseurs,  and  ten  of  hussars,  making  a  total 
of  seventy-eight  regiments. 

The  cavalry  retained  the  monarchical  physiognomy  longer 
than  the  infantry.  The  Revolution  had  not  improved  their 
quality ;  during  the  first  campaigns  they  could,  therefore, 
scarcely  cope  with  the  German  cuirassiers,  the  Walloon 
dragoons,  and  the  Hungarian  hussars.  Large  bodies  of 
French  cavalry  were  then  seldom  employed  together,  and 
when  brought  into  the  field  in  masses  were  most  frequently 
Worsted.     The  French  are  not  naturally  good  horsemen,  a 
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great  part  of  the  soil  being  cultirated  with  the  aid  of  oxen ; 
and,  from  the  restless  yiyacitj  of  the  national  character,  ihey 
find  it  difficalt  to  identify  themselyes  with  the  horse. 

With  these  defects,  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
cavalry  wonld  decline.  The  contrary  happened  eTentnally, 
and  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  facilities  that  con- 
quest afforded  in  furnishing  remounts,  and  in  introducing  finer 
breeds  of  horses.  The  horse-soldiers,  moreoyer,  sustained  less 
loss  than  the  infiintry,  and  the  old  regiments,  by  means  of 
provisional  augmentation,  constantly  adding  to  their  force, 
acquired  an  abundance  of  veteran  soldiers.  Young  men  of 
fa.mily,  mostly  impatient  of  the  austere  discipline  of  the  infi»n* 
try,  readily  furnished  active,  ardent,  and  well-mounted  horse- 
men. The  principal  cause  of  the  unhoped-for  improvement 
in  the  French  cavalry,  however,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
system  adopted  by  Napoleon  for  the  conduct  of  that  arm  in 
war. 

It  was  no  sooner  better  instructed  and  better  monnted  than 
it  became  more  terrible  to  its  adversaries,  and  its  employment 
was  not  confined,^ as  it  used  to  be,  to  the  completion  of  the 
victory.  It  entered  the  lists  against  unbroken  masses  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  its  ardour  sometimes  decided  the 
fate  of  battles. 

Officers  of  cavalry,  like  the  Neys  and  the  Richepanses, 
were  thinly  strewed  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  But  at 
the  head  of  the  Imperial  squadrons  were  seen  Mnrat,  Lasalle, 
Kellermann,  Montbrun,  and  other  men,  who  excelled  in  the 
art  of  regulating  and  directing  vast  ^  hurricanes  of  cavalry." 
The  decision  so  requisite  in  a  commander-in-chief  should  also 
be  possessed  by  the  general  of  cavalry.  With  a  coup  ttogil^ 
as  rapid  as  lightning,  he  must  combine  the  vigour  of  youth, 
a  powerful  voice,  and  the  agility  and  address  of  a  centaur. 
Above  all,  it  is  requisite  that  he  should  be  prodigally  endowed 
with  that  precious  faculty  which  no  other  can  replace,  and 
which  is  more  rare  than  is  generally  supposed, — unflinching 
bravery. 

The  French  artillery,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  bad 
tbc  rcputaiion  of  being  the  first  in  Europe.  It  was  in  the 
vg!n!ont  of  La  F^re,  the  first  of  that  arm,  that  Buonaparte 
rHMnisajfiaceJ  hi*  military  career.     The  artillery  participated  in 
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ihe  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution,  but  its  discipline  scarcelj 
suffered.  It  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  offensive  movements  of  the  armies  in  1792 
and  1793.  At  that  time  great  numbers  of  cannon  were 
employed  in  battle.  The  four-pounders  were  attached  to 
battalions  of  infantry ;  the  howitzers,  the  eight,  the  twelve, 
and  even  the  sixteen-pounders,  particularly  appropriated  to 
sieges,  then  formed  batteries  of  six  to  twelve  guns,  called  bat- 
teries of  position.  An  improvement  suited  to  French  impe- 
tuosity had  recently  been  borrowed  from  the  Prussians,  for 
the  field-service.  It  consisted  in  mounting  on  horseback  a 
certain  number  of  gunners,  who,  by  that  means,  arrived  on 
the  ground  as  quickly  as  the  best^horsed  pieces,  were  always 
at  hand  to  work  them,  and  could  readily  avoid  being  attacked. 
This  kind  of  artillery  kept  up  the  cannonade  longer  and 
closer.  The  horse  artillery  was  composed,  on  its  first  forma- 
tion, of  the  nimblest  artillery-men,  and  was  afterwards 
reomited  with  the  ^lite  of  the  grenadiers,  and  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour  and  service.  In  the  campaigns  in  Germany, 
mere  captains  of  that  arm  were  seen  to  acquire  the  reputation 
of  generals.  It  was  not  long  before  the  generals  would  not 
have  any  other  artillery,  as  from  being  more  moveable  and 
more  efficient,  less  of  it  was  required,  and  the  columns  of  the 
train  were  lightened  in  proportion. 

It  was  frequently  proposed  to  Napoleon  to  unite  the  artil- 
lery and  the  engineers ;  he  had  not  the  imprudence  to  try  the 
experiment,  but  he  collected  the  pupils  of  both  arms  in  an 
institution,  to  which  the  Polytechnic  School  served  as  a 
nursery.  This  school,  after  having  been  a  focus  of  light  to 
France  and  Europe,  was  re-constructed  on  a  narrower  and 
less  liberal  plan.  The  profession  of  arms  took  the  preference 
of  all  others  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon.  He  transformed  a 
nursery  of  savans  into  a  seminary  for  warriors. 

In  ihe  rear  of  the  carp»  d'armie  of  Napoleon  marched  a 
reserve,  which  never  hsul  its  equal.  The  Imperial  Guard 
represented  the  glory  of  the  army,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
empire.  Its  officers  and  men  were  selected  from  amonp*  il^ofso 
whom  the  brave  had  designated  as  the  bravest ;  all  of  ihtm 
were  covered  with  scars.  Bred  amid  dangers,  they  hfwl  lived 
much  in  a  few  years ;  and  the  name  of  Thb  Old  GuAnD  wa« 
2  I.  2 
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appropriately  given  to  a  corps,  the  oldest  members  of  wfaicH 
Lad  not  reached  the  age  of  forty.  Though  loaded  with  faroara 
by  the  Emperor,  yet  their  recompense  was  always  inferior  to 
their  service.  Carried  to  fields  of  hattle  on  foot  by  forced 
marches,  in  boats,  or  in  carriages,  the  news  of  their  arrival  on 
the  scene  of  action  always  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies.  By  successive  augmentations  the  Emperor  raised 
the  effective  of  his  guard  to  sixty-eight  battalions,  thirty-one 
squadrons,  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  da3ns  of  his 
prosperity  he  employed  it  only  in  detached  portions ;  fifteen 
years  it  remained  standing  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
empire,  solid  as  a  pillar  of  granite.  One  day  it  succumbed : 
on  the  tombs  of  these  heroes  our  descendants  will  inscribe  these 
words,  which  were  uttered  during  the  heat  of  that  fe,tal  con- 
flict : — "  The  Guards  may  perish,  but  will  never  surrender  !" 


The  English  were  looked  upon  by  the  French  as  sea-wolvea, 
unskilful,  perplexed,  and  powerless,  the  moment  they  set  their 
foot  on  land.  If  their  national  pride  appealed  to  the  vio- 
tories  of  Cressy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  they  were  reminded 
that  the  armies  of  Edward  III.  and  of  Henry  Y.  were  com* 
posed  of  Normans,  of  the  people  of  Poitou,  and  of  Gascons. 
There  were,  for  all  that,  among  the  conquerors,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  native  Englishmen,  and  certainly,  the  blows  which  they 
dealt  were  not  the  weakest.  The  Black  Prince  and  Talbot  wer6 
born  in  Albion.  Nearer  our  own  times,  Marlborough  and  his 
twelve  thousand  soldiers  were  not  the  least  formidable  enemies 
of  Louis  XI v.  The  celebrated  column  of  British  infemtry  at 
Fontenoy  bad  suggested  to  a  second  Bossuet  the  image  of  a 
tower  repairing  its  own  breaches. 

Even  since  the  ^clat  of  French  glory  had  thrown  into  diade 
both  ancient  and  modem  history,  there  had  been  remarked  in 
the  British  troops  employed  in  Flanders,  and  in  Holland, 
though  feebly  commanded,  repeated  instances  of  vigour  and 
audacity.  The  French  soldiers,  who  had  returned  from  Egypt, 
talked  to  their  comrades  of  the  indomitable  valour  of  the 
ku^htih ;  moreover,  it  was  easy  to  suppose  that  enterprise, 
'stpttdty^  and  courage  render  the  possessors  fit  for  other  pur- 
j^umci  than  the  duties  of  the  sea  service.    Their  skill  and  intxe- 
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pidity  in  braving  the  dangers  of  tiie  ocean  have  always  been 
nnrlA^alled.  Their  restless  dreposition,  and  fondness  for  travel- 
ling fit  them  for  the  wandering  life  of  the  soldier ;  and  they 
possess  that  most  valuable  of  all  qualities  in  the  field  of  battle 
—coolness  in  their  strife. 

The  glory  of  the  British  army  is  based  principally  npon  its 
excellent  discipline,  and  upon  the  cool  and  sturdy  courage  of 
the  people.  Indeed  we  know  of  no  other  troops  so  well  dis- 
ciplined. The  principal  cause  of  their  pre-eminence  in  this 
respect,  would,  if  applied  to  the  French  army,  most  likely  pro- 
duce an  effect  diametrically  opposite.  Varieties  of  character 
and  condition,  require  the  employment  of  different  means  to 
obtain  the  same  end. 

The  English  non-commissioned  ofiicers  are  excellent ;  but 
their  courage  and  their  talent  are  not  encouraged  by  promotion 
to  higher  grades.  They  are  nominated  by  die  commander  of 
the  regiment,  and  cannot  be  broke  but  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.  Their  authority  is  extensive,  comprehending 
the  minute  details  of  inspection,  of  discipline,  and  of  daily 
instruction,^-duties  which,  in  other  armies,  would  not  be  com- 
mitted to  them. 

In  the  British  army  will  not  be  found  either  the  strong 
sympathy  between  the  leaders  and  the  soldiers,  the  paternal 
care  of  the  captains,  the  simple  manners  of  the  subalterns,  nor 
the  affectionate  fellow-feeling  in  danger  and  suffering  which 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  armies  of  Fiance ; 
but  unshaken  patriotism,  and  tried  and  ste^y  bravery,  are  to 
be  met  with  everywhere  amongst  them. 

The  infantry,  when  in  active  service,  is  distributed  into 
brigades  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  regiments,  according  to 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  battalions.  The  grenadiers  are 
not  distinguished  among  the  other  soldiers  for  the  &lat  and 
pre-eminence  so  striking  in  the  French  and  Hungarian  grena- 
diers ;  and  it  is  not  customary  to  unite  them  into  separate 
corps*  in  order  to  attempt  bold  strokes.  The  light  companies 
of  different  regiments  are  sometimes  formed  into  proviuonal 
battalions, — ^a  practice  directly  in  opposition  to  the  purpose  for 
which  that  species  of  troops  was  originally  instituted. 

i^everal  regiments  of  the  line,  such  as  the  forty-third,  the 
fifty-first,  the  fifty-second  &c.,  are  called  light  %nf*&ntry  regi^ 
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wnentB.  These  corps,  ns  well  as  the  light  companies  of  the 
battalions,  have  nothing  light  a^ut  them  bat  the  name ;  for 
the  J  are  armed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  change 
in  the  decorations,  clothed  like  the  rest  of  the  infantry.  It 
was  considered  that  the  English  soldier  did  not  possess  saflSi- 
cient  intelligence  and  address  to  combine  with  the  regular  duty 
of  the  line  the  service  of  inspiration  of  the  sharp-shooter. 
When  the  necessity  of  a  special  light  infantry  began  to  be  felt, 
the  best  marksmen  of  different  corps  were  at  first  selected  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  expedient  to  devote  exclusively 
to  the  office  of  sharp-shooters  the  eight  battalions  of  the  six- 
tieth, the  three  of  the  ninety-fifth,  and  some  of  the  foreign 
corps.  These  troops  are  armed  with  the  rifie.  During  the 
last  war,  companies  of  these  riflemen  were  always  attached  to 
the  different  brigades.  The  echoing  sound  of  their  horns 
answered  the  twofold  purpose,  of  directing  their  own  move- 
ments, and  of  communicating  such  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy  as 
would  otherwise  be  unobserved  by  the  general  in  command. 

The  English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish  are  usually  mixed 
together  in  the  regiments.  Ireland  supplies  more  soldiers,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  than  the  other  two  kingdoms.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  general  character  which  we  have 
attributed  to  the  English  troops  would  be  altered  by  this 
mixture;  but  the  English  discipline  is  like  the  bed  of  Procrustes 
to  all  who  come  within  its  sphere, — ^the  minds  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  their  fellow-subjects  obey  their  law  as  the  ruling 
people.  Four  Highland  regiments,  consisting  of  nine  bat- 
talions, are,  however,  recruited  almost  exclusively  from  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  and  their  officers  are  6ele<^bed  in  pre- 
ference from  natives  of  that  country.  The  Highlanders  wear 
their  national  kilt  instead  of  smallclothes ;  this  neither  har- 
monizes with  the  rest  of  their  dress  nor  is  it  convenient  for  war; 
but  this  is  of  little  moment  compared  with  the  moral  advan- 
tages gained  by  adopting  the  national  costume ;  a  distinction 
which  has  its  source  in  popular  feeling  and  custom,  generally 
irnpotjes  the  performance  of  additional  duty :  there  are  no 
h'oops  in  the  British  service  more  steady  in  battle  than  the 
Scotch  regiment?. 

Tbe  infantry  is  the  beat  portion  of  the  British  army.  It  is 
the  yr,(.h'r  peditum^ — ^the  expression  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
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tbe  triarii  of  their  legions.  The  English  do  not  scale  moun- 
tains, or  scour  the  plain,  with  the  suppleness  and  rapidity  of 
tbe  French ;  but  thej  are  more  silent,  more  orderly,  and  more 
obedient,  and  for  these  reasons  their  fire  is  better  directed,  and 
more  destructive.  Though  not  so  resigned  under  a  heavy  fire 
as  the  Russians,  they  draw  together  with  less  confusion,  and 
preserve  their  original  formation  better.  Their  composition 
exhibits  something  of  the  German  mechanism,  combined  with 
more  activity  and  energy.  The  system  of  manoeuvres  which 
they  have  adopted  since  the  year  1798,  is  borrowed  from  the 
Prussians.  The  infantry,  although  on  system  formed  three 
deep,  like  the  other  armies  of  Europe,  is  more  frequently 
drawn  up  in  two  ranks ;  but  when  making  or  receiving  a  charge, 
it  is  frequently  formed  four  deep.  Sometimes  it  has  made 
offensive  movements,  and  even  charged  columns,  when  in  open 
order.  In  a  retreat  it  stands  firm,  and  commences  its  fire  by 
volleys  from  the  battalions,  followed  by  a  well-supported  file- 
firing.  It  turns  round  coolly  to  check  the  enemy  hanging  on 
its  rear ;  and  while  marching,  it  fires  without  separating. 

The  English  infeuitry  does  not  hesitate  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet ;  the  leader,  however,  who  would  wish  to  emplo^ 
British  infantry  to  advantage,  should  move  it  seldom  and  cau- 
tiously, and  reickon  more  upon  its  fire  than  upon  its  man- 
ceuvres. 

The  pains  bestowed  by  the  English  on  their  horses,  and  the 
superior  qualities  of  their  native  breeds,  at  first  gave  a  more 
favourable  idea  of  their  cavalry  than  the  experience  of  war 
has  justified.  The  horses  are  badly  trained  for  fighting.  They 
have  narrow  shoulders  and  a  hard  mouth,  and  neither  know 
how  to  turn  or  to  halt.  Cropping  their  tails  is  a  serious  inoon- 
Yenience  in  hot  climates.  The  luxurious  attentions  which 
are  lavished  upon  them,  render  tbem  quite  unfit  to  support 
fatigue,  scarcity  of  food,  or  the  exposure  of  the  bivouac.  The 
men  are,  however,  excellent  grooms. 

The  heaviest  English  cavalry  is  far  from  possessing  the 
uniformity  and  the  firm  seat  of  the  French  and  Austrian  cuiras- 
siers ;  and  their  light-horse  is  still  more  inferior  in  inteUi- 
genoe  and  activity  to  the  Hungarian  hussar  and  the  Cossack. 
They  have  no  idea  of  the  artifices  of  partisan  warfare,  and 
they  know  as  little  how  to  charge  en  masse.     When  the  fray 
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commences,  jou  see  them  equally  vulnerable  and  ofiensive, 
cutting  instead  of  thrusting,  and  chopping  with  more  fury  than 
effect  at  the  faces  of  their  enemies. 

During  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  the  French  soldiers  were 
so  struck  with  the  elegant  dresses  of  the  light  dragoons,  their 
shining  helmets,  and  the  graceful  shapes  of  the  men  and  horses, 
that  they  gave  them  the  name  of  Lindors.  In  1813,  this  dress, 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  British  troops,  was  exchanged  for 
the  head-dress  and  jacket  of  the  German  light  cavalry.  The 
Polish  lances  at  Albuera,  and  the  French  cuirasses  at  Waterloo, 
have  induced  the  English  to  add  these  modes  of  arming  aad 
equipment  to  their  cavalry. 

In  cavalry  service  it  is  not  snfBcient  for  the  soldiers  to  be 
brave,  and  the  horses  good  ;  there  must  also  be  science  and 
unity.  More  than  once,  in  the  Peninsular  war,  weak  detach- 
ments of  British  cavalry  have  chaiged  French  battalions 
through  and  through,  but  in  disorder ;  the  squadrons  coild 
not  be  again  re-formed ;  there  were  no  others  at  hand  to  finish 
the  work ;  thus  the  bold  stroke  passed  away,  without  pro- 
ducing any  advantage. 

The  artillery  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  army  ;  it  is  better 
paid,  its  recruits  are  more  carefully  selected,  and  its  period  ol 
enlistment  is  limited  to  twelve  years.  The  gunners  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  soldiers  oy  their  excellent  spirit.  In  - 
battle  they  display  judicious  activity,  a  perfect  coup  ^<ml, 
and  stoical  bravery. 

The  English  got  the  start  of  the  French  in  the  formation  of 
the  artillery-train  :  the  first  trials  of  it  were  made  in  1793, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Master- 
general  of  the  Ordnance.  The  corps  of  Bayed  Artillery 
Drivers  is  organized  as  soldiers.  Very  high  prices  are  paid 
for  the  horses  employed  to  draw  the  guns,  and  they  are,  con- 
sequently, extremely  good.  The  harness  is  as  good  as  that 
used  in  French  carriages.  No  nation  can  rival  the  English 
in  the  equipments  and  the  speed  of  their  conveyances. 

English  troops  take  few  pieces  into  the  field  with  them ; 
t^iie  most  that  Lord  Wellington  ever  had  in  the  Peninsnla, 
barely  amounted  to  two  for  every  thousand  men.  Frames, 
caissons,  barrels,  and  bullets,  powder,  and  every  part  of  the 
eqiiipsgC;  are  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  the  materials^  as 
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well  as  exoelleDt  workniauship.  In  battles,  the  artillery  made 
most  copious  and  effective  use  of  a  kind  of  hollow  bullet, 
called  ShrapnelVt  spherical  case^shoty  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said,  that  the  English  army  sur- 
passes other  armies  in  discipline,  and  in  some  particulars  of 
internal  management ;  it  proceeds  slowly  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement, but  it  never  retrogrades ;  and  no  limits  can  be 
affixed  to  the  power  of  organization  to  which  a  free  and 
intelligent  people  may  attain. 


The  military  profession  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
templative  character  and  innate  indolence  of  the  Spaniards ; 
yet  they  manifested,  an  extreme  repugnance  to  military  ser- 
vice, and  especiaUy  to  that  of  the  infantry.  Voluntary  enlist- 
ment was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  towns,  and  was 
supplied  from  the  vicious  and  reckless  portion  of  society.  A 
long  peace,  the  insulated  position  of  the  country,  and  the 
lethargy  of  the  Government,  had  almost  extinguished  the  old 
warlike  spirit  of  Spain.  While  the  din  of  arms  resounded 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  even  the  shadow  of  war  was 
rarely  to  be  seen  in  Spain.  The  sovereign  never  appeared  in 
the  garb  of  a  soldier ;  the  nobility  had  forgotten  at  what  price 
their  grandeur  and  titles  had  been  purchased  by  their  ances- 
tors ;  arms  had  scarcely  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  There 
were  no  camps  for  the  performance  of  manceuvres,  none  of 
those  large  garrisons,  in  which  regiments  learn  to  know  each 
other  and  to  act  together.  In-  the  neglected  state  of  the 
Spanish  army,  even  the  sacredness  of  the  point  of  honour  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  relaxation. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  Spaniard  with  most  of  the  quali- 
ties required  to  form  a  good  soldier.  He  is  religious,  calm, 
and  attached  to  order  and  justice,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to 
subordination,  and  is  capable  of  great  devotion  to  an  able 
leader.  His  patience  is  inexhaustible,  he  is  always  sober,  and 
so  temperate  that  he  can  live  upon  a  pilchard,  or  a  bit  of 
bread  rubbed  with  garlic ;  a  bed  is  a  superfluity  to  him,  as  he 
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is  accustomed  to  sleep  in  tlie  open  air.  Next  to  the  Frenob, 
the  Spaniards  are  the  best  for  long  marches,  and  climbing 
mountains.  The  Spanish  soldier  is  less  intelligent  than  the 
French,  but  more  so  than  the  German  and  English  soldier. 
He  ardently  loves  his  country,  and  has  but  one  anti-military 
&ult,  a  disregard  of  cleanliness,  and  indolent  habits, — a  frequent 
source  of  disease  and  inefficiency.  The  Spanish  army  was 
deficient  in  discipline  ;  its  non-commissioned  officers  were  bnt 
little  respected ;  one -third  of  the  officers  were  taken  from 
among  them :  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  filled  up  from 
the  cadets. 

The  Spanish  infantry  consisted  of  thirty-nine  regiments,  of 
three  battalions  each,  including  four  foreign  regiments. 
Several  of  these  corps  were  established  prior  to  the  accession 
of  the  Bourbons  ;  some  of  them  were  even  raised  by  Charles 
y. ;  the  oldest  of  all  bore  the  name  of  Immemorial  del  Rey, 
from  the  remote  antiquity  of  its  creation.  Twelve  battalions 
of  light  infantry,  armed  like  the  in&ntry  of  the  line,  differed 
from  it  only  in  the  colour  of  the  jacket,  which  was  blue,  while 
that  of  the  national  infantry  was  white.  Most  of  these  bat- 
talions were  raised  subsequently  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Each  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line  had  a  colonel,  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  a  commandant,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  a  major  (sarjento-mayor).  Each  battalion  of 
light  infantry  had  only  two  superior  officers,  a  commandant, 
and  a  major.  The  battalions  of  the  line  were  of  four  compa^ 
nies,  two  companies  of  the  first  battalion  being  grenadiers. 

In  war  time,  forty-two  regiments  of  militia  formed  a  body 
of  infantry,  more  national,  more  brave,  more  calculated  for 
great  things  than  the  regular  infantry.  The  State  armed, 
clothed,  and  equipped  them,  and  allowed  p&j  to  the  officers. 
In  time  of  peace  they  were  called  out  only  for  one  month  in 
the  year,  when  they  received  pay.  These  militia  regiments 
consisted  of  only  one  battalion,  commanded  by  a  colonel, — 
a  man  of  consideration  in  the  country,  and  a  major — generally 
a  superior  officer  of  the  regular  army.  There  were  but  two 
companies  in  the  battalion,  one  of  grenadiers,  and  one  of 
chasseurs.  In  war  time,  the  companies  of  grenadiers  and  of 
ehasseuts  of  the  same  province,  were  united.     In  this  manneif 
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were  formed  the  four  divisions  of  provincial  grenadiers  of  old 
and  new  Caetile,  Andalusia,  and  Galicia — ^the  best  soldiers  in 
tbe  nation,  preferable  even  to  the  household  regiments. 
History  has  consecrated  the  phiins  of  Rocroi  as  the  grave  of 
the  Spanish  infantry. 

The  cavalry  preserved  its  ancient  renown  till  the  close  of 
the  war  of  the  Succession  ;  it  has  lost  it  since  then.  Spain, 
which  in  the  time  of  Charles  Y.  could  supply  a  hundred 
thousand  horses  for  war,  now  has  breeding  establishments  in 
only  one  of  her  provinces.  The  Andalusian  horses,  though 
mettlesome,  docile,  and  finely-formed,  have  something  of  the 
rodomontade  of  that  province,  which  is  the  Guscony  of  Spain. 
They  want  the  bottom,  and  the  muscular  power  which  are 
requisite  for  the  charging  shock  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  have 
not  the  robustness  and  capacity  for  enduring  fatigue,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  light  cavalry  service.  The  multiplication  of 
mules  has  probably  caused  the  degeneracy  of  the  Spanish 
horses. 

The  whole  cavalry  of  Spain  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  in  twenty-four  regiments,  each  of  &ve  squadrons,  which 
were  never  complete.  Each  regiment  is  commanded  by  a 
colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  major.  The  cavalry  was 
composed  of  dragoons,  chasseurs,  and  hussars;  but  distin- 
guished from  each  other  rather  by  the  colour  of  their  uniform 
than  by  tbe  mode  in  which  they  were  armed  and  equipped. 
The  carabineers,  which  formed  part  of  the  King's  household, 
consisted  of  six  squadrons,  four  of  heavy,  and  two  of  light 
horse,  and  numbered  about  six  hundred  men.  They  were 
recruited  from  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  among  the  old 
soldiers,  and  those  of  the  best  character;  they  enlisted  for 
life,  and  renounced  marriage:  this  was  the  finest  body  of 
horse  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  cavalry  was  badly  trained,  and 
was  very  inferior  to  the  infantry. 

Philip  Y.  employed  La  Yalliere,  the  most  distinguished 
French  oi&cer  of  artillery  of  his  time,  to  organize  the  Spanish 
artillery  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Louis  XIY.  It 
lias  since  followed  the  changes  and  improvements  adopted 
by  the  French.  Its  force  consisted  of  four  regiments,  of  ten 
companies  each ;  out  of  these  forty  companies,  six  were  of 
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Clinton  defcftU  BoiiiMt**  divtekm  at  SaHm- 

manca,  S8i). 
Coa.  action  of,  106. 
Cocks,  General,  death  of,  906-       ^ 
Corunna,  battle  of,  94 1  •uriendend  to  the 

French,  W), 
CraufUrd,  General,  unfortunate  attempt 

by,  154:  retreaU  firom  Coa,    159;  hia 

conduct  at  Busaco,  167  J  !»»•  death,  Ml. 
Ctteata,  Joined  by  sir  Arthur  WeUedey, 

197;    character  of,   129;  attacked  by 

Vietor,  131. 

D. 
Delaborde,  General  of  the  Frnich,  de- 

footed  at  Rollca.  68;  at  Vimiero,  7^  ^ 
Dennie,  defeats  Doit  Mohammed,  464 1 

hia  death.  466.  .  .     v  «, 

Dhoondia,  hU  defeat  and  death.  21. 
Doat  Mohammed,  aurrendera  to  Sur  Wil- 
liam MacNaughten,  464. 
Douro,  passage  of.  190 ;  WelllngtoD'a  brli- 

Hant  advance  from.  33ft. 
Dubreton.  General,  governor  of  Burgoa. 

303 1  hk  conduct  daring  the  seige,  306, 

3U6. 


El  Bodon,  affidr  of.  tBL 
Elienborough.  Lord,  47B. 
EUey,  Colonel,  HI. 
"'  -lof,84. 


Feroaepore,  battle  of,  483. 

Foy,  General,  his  obaervatiom  on   the 

French,  British,  and  Spanish  armiea. 

Ml. 
France,  condition  of,  after  the  batUe  of 

Waterloo,  455. 
Friere,  General,  murder  of,  119. 
Fuentea  d'Onoio,  battle  of,  196. 

O. 

Oaeta,  surrendered  to  the  French,  61. 

Garonne,  pasaage  of,  391. 

Gerona.  fall  of,  14a 

Ghusnee,  reduction  of,  46S. 

GIrard,  defeated  by  General  Hffl,  998. 

Gottingen,  expedition  to,  64. 

.Gouah,  Sir  Hugh,  concentrates  his  troopa, 
478;  battle  of  Moodkee,  ib.;  Feroae- 
pore, 482;  Aliwal,  486;  Sobraon,  49i>. 
Graham.  General,  gains  the  battle  of  Ba- 
roaa.  191;  besieges  San  Sebastian.  ■ 
'rouchy,  false  report  of  his  approach  at 
Waterloo,  441 ;  his  movemcnu  after  the 


ueriUas,  memoir  of,  101. 


't.  General,  commanda  the  army  of 

^*atlc,  3 ;  attacks  Tippoo,  6. 

-lonel,  at  Albuera,  21U. 


Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  Governor 
of  India.  473;  concentrates  his  troopa, 
478;  battle  of  Moodkee,  478 ;  Feroa*. 
pore,  482;  Aliwal.  486;  Sobraon,  490. 

Harmosa,  affair  at,  310. 

Head,  Colonel,  his  gallantry,  187' 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  at  Talavera,  13S$  de- 
feaU  Girard.  228 ;  destroys  the  bridge  at 
Almarei.  964;  takes  Fort  Ragusa,  2G5: 
Joins  WeUington.  312;  invesU  Pam. 
plona.  341 ;  defeau  Soult,  374, 387*  38& 

Hope,  Sir  John,  his  gallantry  at  St.  Jean 
de  LuB.  373;  invesU  Bayonne,  386; 
sortie  of  the  garrison,  396 ;  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  308. 

Hostalrich.  fall  of,  149. 

Hougomont,  description  of.  433;  attacked 
by  Jerome  Buonaparte,  ib. 

Huebra,  aflUr  at,  313. 

J. 

Janssens,  General  of  the  Dutdi,  defeated, 

61,63. 
Jourdan,  Marshal,  298,  328;  hia  posltloo 

at  Viloria,  33a 
Junot,   Portuguese  revolt  against   him. 

65 ;  senib  Delaborde  against  WeDesiey* 

67  ;  deCeated  at  Vimiero,  73. 


Keane,  Sir  John,  advances  on  Candahar, 

462;  reduces  Ghuanee.  t5. 
KdUennaon,  General,  74. 


Lake,  Colonel,  death  and  anecdotes  of,  79. 

Lahore,  excesses  at,  473. 

La  Pena.  duplicity  of.  Wk 

Laval,  toully  defeated  at  Tarlfla.  232. 

Leith,  Geneial,  at  the  batUeof  Salamanca. 

285. 
Le  Merchant,  bis  death,  287' 
Loison,  General,  74. 
Loodiana,  investment  of«  487;  battle  of. 


Macklnnon.  General,  death  of,  949. 

MacNaughten.  Sir  William,  Doat  Mo- 
hamnned  sanenders  to  him,  464;  his 
death,  466. 

Madrid,  Uken  by  Soalt,  81 ;  evacuated  by 
the  French.  296;  entered  by  Lord  Wei- 
lington.  3(N). 

Maida,  battle  of.  67. 

Marmom.  Manhal,  £20;  his  annv^  926: 
movempnts  after  the  storming  or  Ba^ta. 
Job.  261;  affair  at  Usagre.  2fi2:  Ms 
manceuvrea  before  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, 971,  991;  wounded,  and  his 
place  supplied  by  Clausel,  292. 

Massena.  General,  takes  Almeida,  161  % 
defieated  at  Busaco,  Ui5t  retires  fr'^m 
Torres  Vedras,  178;  leaves  Portugnl, 
183;  defeated  at  Fuentea  d'Onoro,  196s 
abandons  Almeida,  201. 
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HaxwelU  Cokmef,  fiS;  his  eondnct  at  Ai- 
Mve,  85;  his  death.  96. 

Menou,  General  of  the  FreDcfa,  defeated  at 
Alexandria,  38. 

Mina,  Xavier,  the  Gnerilla  chief.  106. 

MonfeOQ,  Colonel*  his  unfoitunaU  retreat, 
464. 

Montbrun,  General,  at  El  Bodon,  88S. 

Montressor,  Colonel,  attacked  by  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  A. 

Moodkee,  battle  of,  47ft 

Moore  (Sir  John),  sent  to  Oottingen,  04; 
Commander-in-Chief  la  the  Peninnila, 
8<);  prepares  to  attack  Soult,  81;  re- 
treats, US;  diaorganitation,  87;  arrival  at 
Lugo,  91 ;  battle  of  Corunna,  M ;  bis 
death  and  character,  97. 

Hurray,  Sir  John,  his  precipitate  i«treat 
from  Tanagooa,  960. 

K. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  advances  to  Mat- 
Uree,  467 ;  defeats  the  Blluchls,  470. 

Napoleon,  see  Buonaparte. 

Ney,  Marshal,  relieves  Soult  In  Galllcia. 
Ill :  takes  Cludad  Rodrigo,  151;  defeated 
at  Quatres  Bras,  416 ;  falls  back  upon 
the  wood  to  Frasnes,  48S;  leads  oa 
the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo,  443. 


Oporto,  taken  by  Soult,  IIS^ 
Ortho,  battle  of,  38U. 


Paget,  Lord,  his  brilHant  attack  of  the 

French  cavalry,  8i. 
Paget,  Sir  Edward,  313. 
Paget,  General,  crosses  the  Douro,  liS. 
Pamplona,  Invested  by  General  Hill,  341 ; 

taken,  d64. 
Philippon,  Governor  of  Badajoa,  M8; 

surrenders,  2S6. 
Picton,  General,  at  El  Bodon,  SSS;   at 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  S40  ;  at  Badajoc,  S69; 

his  death  at  Waterloo,  437. 
Poosonby,  Major,  141. 
Punjaub,  stata  of,  47S. 


Quatres  Bras,  battle  of,  400. 


Ragttsa,  fort  of,  taken  by  Sir  Rowland 

Hill,  S6S. 
Reynier,  French  General  in  SicOy,  56; 

defeated  at  Maida,  58. 
Rolica,  battle  of,  64. 


St  Cyr,  exploita  of,  116. 

Salamanca,  advance  on,  187 1  battle  of, 
S80:  defeat  of  the  French,  889:  results 
of  the  victory,  391 ;  )oy  of  the  inha- 
bitants, tfl. 


Sale,  Sir  Robert,  takca  Tootoadimah, 
&&  464;  death  of,  481. 

Sanchea  Julian,  aneoJotes  of,  158, 3K» 

San  Ildefonso,  village  of,  897. 

San  Sebastian,  bt  sieged  by  Graham.  941; 
siege  raised,  343 ;  beside  renewed,  351 ; 
taiicn  by  storm,  353;  the  castle  sur- 
rendered,  390 ,  see  also  Appendia  No.  1. 

San  Vincente,  taken.  260. 873. 

Scindia,  leagues  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
28:  defeated  by  General  Wellesley,  85. 

Scylla,  capture  of,  by  the  English,  50t 
re-taken  by  the  French,  63. 

Segovia,  town  of,  297. 

Sei ingapatam, invested, 6 ;  assaulted,  lit 
taken,  14 ;  military  observations,  16. 

Sherbrooke,  General,  1  )8. 

Sikhs,  orffaniaation  of  their  army,  470 1 
invest  Feroeepore,  478;  defeated  at 
Moodkee.479;  at  Ferosepore,  4ai;  at 
Aliwal,  486  ;  at  Loodiana.  488  ;  at 
Sobraoa,  490 ;  termination  of  the  war, 
498. 

Scinde,  state  of,  after  the  Tabool  disastera, 
467 ;  Jealousy  of  the  chieftaiiu,  467. 

Smith,  Sir  Harry,  marches  to  Loodiana. 
487;  defeau  the  Sikhs,  488. 

Sobraon,  battle  of,  490. 

Somerset,  Lord  Edward,  at  Salamanca. 
988 

Souham  pursues  Weilhigton  in  the  retreat 
from  Burgos,  311. 

Souit,  Maishal,  83;  defeated  at  Corunna, 
94;  takes  Oporto,  118;  provides  for  a 
retreat  before  Wellesley,  118:  crosses 
die  Douro,  188 ;  his  disorderly  retreat, 
184 ;  his  movements  after  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  146;  his  forces,  8()6;  defeated 
at  Albuera,  8118;  relieves  Badi^os,  88U; 
defcata  Blake,  234;  retreata  after  the 
storming  of  Badi^oB,  261 ;  on  the  helghta 
(tf  Mosarl)es,  312;  recalled  tram  Germany 
and  takes  the  chief  command,  341 ; 
advances  into  the  Pyrenees,  344;  do- 
liratedby  Wellington,  347;  driven  from 
the  Spanish  territory,  360;  defeated  by 
WeUington  at  Aacaii  and  SL  Pe.SfiP; 
his  position  at  Bayonne,  370;  defeated 
at  SL  Jean  de  Lus.  372:  defeated  by  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  374;  def  ated  at  i^rthea, 
387;  retires,  388;  defeated  at  Toulouse, 
391);  cessation  of  hostilities,  401 ;  articles 
agreed  on,  ib.  note. 

Stuan,  Colonel,  commands  the  array  of 
Cannanore,3;  relieves  Montressor,  5. 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  general  of  the  force  in 
Sicily,  56;  defeau  the  French  at  Maida, 
SJ. 

Suchet,  takes  Valentia,  935;  retires  ftom 
it.  340. 


Talavera,  battle  of,  131 ;  easualtlcs,  144. 
':  Sirifa,  siege  of,  838. 
Taragona.  stormed  bv  the  French.  831. 
Thouvenot,  Governor  of  Bayonne,  hia 

snrtie.:t97. 
Tippoo  Sultaun  of  Mysore,  his  piiesi^ 
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tirnit  for  WW,  St  attiwkt  Montreno^ 
brigade  and  repulsed,  5t  besieged  In 
Serinffttpatwn,  6;  asMUilted  11 1  hkdceth, 
IS;,  character,  1ft 

Toniuemflda,  excetsce  of,  Sll. 

Torres  Vedras,  retreat  to.  171 1  Uaporitini. 
173. 

Toulouae,  deMription  of,  391 1  battle  of. 
3M. 


Oiagre,  eavalry  aflUr  at,  908. 
V. 

Valcntla,sef0eor.S3ft. 

Venegts,  defbted  by  Joaeph  Buooararte, 
147. 

Victor  defeats  the  Spanish.  llSt  hb  move- 
ments, 126;  defeated  at  Baioaa,  191. 

Vimiero,  battle  of,  73. 

Viloria,  the  French  unite  there,  328 1 
city  of,  390 ;  batUe  of,  333 ;  casualties, 
337. 

W. 

Waterloo,  field  of.  4S8t  morning  of  the 
battle.  431 :  position  of  Napoleon  and 
Wellington,  432;  battle  commenced. 
Am-  defeat  of  the  French,  Uj;  resultt 
of  the  battle.  446. 

'Wellealey,  Marquis  of,  Governor  of  India, 
2;  addresses  a  remonstrance  to  Tippoo 
Suluun,  3* 

Wellesley,  Colonel,  attacks  Tippoo  Sul- 
taun  5;  defeau  Dhoondia,  21;  (now 
General),  marches  on  Ahmednuffiur, 
28 ;  defeats  Scindia  at  Assaye,  26 }  see  Sir 
Arthur  Wdle&ley. 
yrelleslev.  Sir  Arthur,  lands  in  Portugal, 
66;  defeaU  the  French  at  Kolica,  68; 
victory  of  Vimiero,  73;  returns  to 
England.  80 1  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Portugal,  117;  bis  movemenU,  120; 
Passage  of  the  Douro,  122;  pursuit  of 
Soult.  185;  joioM  Cuesta,  127 1  baiUe 
of  Talavera,  131.  see  Wellington. 
Wellington,  Lord,  his  movements  after 
the  battle  of  Talavera.  146;  fixes  his 
bead-quarters  at  Busaco,  163;  gains  the 
battle  of  Busaco.  165;  his  proclamation 
to  the  Portuguese,  170 ;  retreats  to 
Tones  Vedras,  178;  his  posiUpn  there. 


itSt  MTW68  MaaMoa,  I79t  ytewmm 
the  relief  of  Atanelda,  194 ;   battle  ct 
Fuentas  d'Onoro,   196 ;   hia  system  of 
defence,  199;  besieges   Badajoa.  218; 
siege  raised.  820 1  prepares  to  besieg* 
Cittdad  Rodrigo,  236;    Ukes  It,  243 1 
honours  conferred  on  him,  245;  si^ge 
of  Bad^oa,  M8;  sack  of,  26B;  advaaoea, 
963t  crosses  ibe  frontier,  207 1  advanoaa 
on  Salamanca,  209 ;   night  previous  to 
the  battle,  276;  his  superior  gcoeralabtp. 
282 1   his  aooonnt  of  the  batUe,  294, 
note;    movement   on    Madrid,    297 
entcfi  the  city,300;  drives  back  Clausal, 
308;   attempu  to  take  Burgos,  303; 
raises  the  siege,  307  ;    retreau   from 
Burgoa.  309;    privations  and  insubor- 
dinatkm,  316;  his  letter  to  oommandii^ 
officers,  318:  honours  conferred  on  him, 
821 ;    organiaation  of  the   allied  army, 
322 ;    brilliant   advance  upon    loseph 
Buonaparte,  382;  battle  of  Vitoria,  330; 
possesses  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  340; 
confronted  wnh  Soult,  346 ;  drives  him 
from  the  Spanish  territory.  350 ;  ukea 
San  Sebastian  by  storm,  351 1    passage 
of  the  Biitassao,  862;  Ukes  Pamplona, 
864,  and  Ainhoue,  366;  defeato  Souk  at 
Aseain,  and  St.  Pe,  309;  his  position, 
370 ;  defeats  Soult  at  St.  Jean  de  Lua, 
372;  prepares  to  pass  the  Adour,  S'-O; 
succeeds.  386 ;  defeats  Soult  at  Orthes, 
387;  defeats  Soult  at  Toulouse.  39»; 
cessation   of  hostilities,   401 :   articles 
agreed  on,  ib  note  \  enters  Paris,  406; 
his  farewell  to  his  army,  407;  returns  to 
Kngland,  408  ;    goes  to    Brussels   on 
Napoleon*s  return,  411 ;  Blucher's  die. 
patches  to  him,  413;  marches  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange,  416 1 
defeats  Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  ib.;    falla 
bark  on  Waterloo,  486;  his  disposition, 
428;  battle  commenced,  436 ;   advance 
of   the    Prussians,   441;    defeaU    the 
Imperial  Guard.  443  ;  gains  the  battle. 
445;  enters  Paris,  450. 
William,  Prince,  at  Waterloo,  442. 
Wilson,  Sir  R.  hit  affairs  at  Banoa,  147. 


Zadorra,  advance  of  the  allies  to,  326. 
Zaragoaa,  siege  of,  113i 
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